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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  following  pages  have  been  written  at  various  times  during 
such  brief  intervals  of  leisure  as  the  author  could  spare  from  his 
professional  duties.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of 
experience  combined  with  theory ;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  they 
may  supply  the  student  with  what  has  long  been  a  want  in 
Engineering  literature,  namely,  a  Handbook  on  the  Theory  of 
Strains  and  the  Strength  of  JUaterialSy  giving  practical  methods 
for  calculating  the  strains  which  occur  in  girders  and  similar 
structures.  The  theory  of  transverse  strain  has,  indeed,  been 
incidentally  treated  by  writers  on  Mechanical  Philosophy;  their 
researches,  however,  have  been  confined  to  strains  in  plain  girders, 
or  to  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  more  elementary  forms  of  trussing, 
which,  without  further  development,  are  of  little  practical  use,  and 
but  too  frequently  afford  a  pretext  for  the  ill-concealed  contempt 
which  so-called  practical  men  sometimes  entertain  for  theoretic 
knowledge. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  strains  and  the 
strength  and  other  properties  of  materials  forms  the  basis  of  all 
sound  engineering  practice,  and  when  this  is  wanting,  even  natural 
constructive  talent  of  a  high  order  is  frequently  at  fault,  and  the 
result  is  either  excess  and  consequent  waste  of  material,  or,  what 
is  still  more  disastrous,  weakness  in  parts  where  strength  is 
essential.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  practical  sagacity  formed 
the  sole  qualification  for  high  engineering  success.    Before  the 
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improvement  of  the  steam  engine  gave  rise  to  a  new  profession 
there  were  indeed  some  memorable  names  on  the  roll  of  engineers, 
generally  self-taught  mechanics,  whom  great  natural  ability  had 
raised  to  pre-eminence  in  their  profession ;  but  practice  which  was 
formerly  excusable,  or  even  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation, 
would,  now  that  knowledge  has  increased,  be  properly  described  as 
culpable  waste,  arising  either  from  prejudice  or  ignorance. 

The  usual  resource  of  the  merely  practical  man  is  precedent,  but 
the  true  way  of  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others  is  not  by 
blindly  following  their  practice,  but  by  avoiding  their  errors  as 
well  as  extending  and  improving  what  time  and  experience  have 
proved  successful.  If  one  were  asked  what  is  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  and  a  mere  craftsman,  he  would  well  reply,  that  the 
one  merely  executes  mechanically  the  designs  of  others,  or  copies 
something  which  has  been  done  before  without  introducing  any  new 
application  of  scientific  principles,  while  the  other  moulds  matter 
into  new  forms  suited  for  the  special  object  to  be  attained;  and 
though  experience  and  practical  knowledge  are  essential  for  this,  he 
lets  his  experience  be  guided  and  aided  by  theoretic  knowledge,  so 
as  to  arrange  and  proportion  the  various  parts  to  the  exact  duty 
they  are  intended  to  fulfil. 

Then  prove  we  now  with  best  endeavour 

What  from  our  efforts  yet  may  spring ; 
He  justly  is  despised  who  never 

Did  thought  to  aid  his  labours  bring. 
For  this  is  art's  true  indication, 

When  skill  is  minister  to  thought ; 
When  types  that  are  the  mind's  creation 

The  hand  to  perfect  form  has  wrought. 

The  well-educated  engineer  should  combine  the  qualifications  of 
the  practical  man  and  of  the  physicist,  and  the  more  he  blends  these 
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together,  making  each  mould  and  soften  what  the  other  would 
seem  to  dictate  if  allowed  to  act  alone,  the  more  will  his  works  be 
successful  and  attain  the  exact  object  for  which  they  are  designed. 
The  engineer  should  be  a  physicist,  who,  in  place  of  confining  his 
operations  to  the  laboratory  or  the  study,  exerts  his  energies  in  a 
wider  field  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  nature,  and 
compelling  mere  matter  to  become  subservient  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  and  civilization  of  the  human  race. 
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THE 

THEORY  OF  STRAINS  IN  GIRDERS 

AND 

SIMILAR    STRUCTURES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Strain — ^Teulos — Conpresffloii — TrMiSTcme  strain — 
MeartaigHrtrain — Torsion. — On   the   application  of   force  all 

bodies  change  either  form  or  volome,  or  both  together.    Forces 

considered  with  reference  to  the  internal  changes  they  tend  to 

produce  in  any  solid  are  termed  strains  *  and  may  be  classified  as 

follows : — 


Tensile       strains,  j 

I     tearing  asunder. 

Compressive  do.,      9 

producing 

1     crushing. 

Transverse    do.,      ) 

•                                1 

fracture      ' 

V     breaking  across. 

Shearing       do.,      k 

by 

1    cutting  asunder. 

Torsional       do.,      J 

f     twisting  asunder. 

This  five-fold  division  is  made  for  convenience  merely,  for  the 
strength  of  any  material,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  employed, 
depends  ultimately  on  its  capability  of  sustaining  strains  which  tend 
either  to  tear  its  parts  asunder  or  to  crush  them  together.  It  is 
therefore  of  essential  importance  to  know  the  ultimate  resistance 
to  tension  or  compression  which  each  material  possesses,  and  thence 
deduce  those  strains  which  may  be  safely  imposed  in  practice. 
To  this  end  various  experimenters  have  devoted  their  attention ; 

*  It  win  be  useful  for  the  student  to  know  that  some,  writera  apply  the  tenn    ^ 
Hrm  to  wbftt  I  have  teimed  ttrain  in  the  text,  that  is,  to  the  combination  of  internal 
fonee  or  reactions  which  the  particles  of  any  body  exert  in  resisting  the  tendency  of 
eztonal  forces  to  produce  alteration  of  f onn,  and  they  apply  the  term  strain  to  what  I 
caU  d^forwuiii4m,  that  is,  to  alteration  of  f onn  resulting  from  stress. 
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in  the  United  Kingdom,  none  with  more  perseverance  or  success 
than  the  late  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  to  whose  life-long  labours 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  physical  investigations  on  which 
calculations  of  the  strength  of  structures  are  based. 

9.  1JiiM>«irafai— InchHitrain— Foo<>«trafai. — ^Wherever  English 
measures  are  used,  tensile  and  compressive  forces  are  measured  by 
the  number  of  tons  or  pounds  strain  on  the  square  inch  or  square 
foot.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  have  some  short  expression 
for  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  sectional  area,  irrespective  of  any 
particular  measure  of  length  or  weight,  and  1  have  adopted 
the  term  Unit-strain  to  denote  this  quantity,  and  the  words 
Inch-strain  or  Foot-strain  to  express  the  strain  per  square  inch  or 
square  foot,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  unit-strains  of  tension  and 
compression  are  represented  indifferently  by  the  sjrmbol  /,  unless 
it  be  desirable  to  distinguish  them,  in  which  case  the  unit-strain  of 
compression  is  represented  by  the  symbol  /'.  Thus,  if  F  be  the 
total  strain  in  any  bar  whose  area  =  a,  we  have 

F=a/.  (1) 

Ex.  1.  If  the  crusbixig  imit-stram  of  cast-iron  be  42  tons  per  square  inch,  what 
weight  will  crush  a  short  solid  pillar  9  inches  in  diameter  t 

Here,       a  =^  ^  ^  ^  ^=  63-6  inches, 

/=  42  tons. 
Anmcer.  F  =  a/=  686 X 42  =  2,671  tons. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  tearing  nnit^train  of  beech  be  11|500  pounds  per  square  inch,  what 
force  in  tons  will  tear  asunder  a  tie-beam  16  inches  square  t 

Here,      a  =  15X16:=  225  square  inches, 
/=  11,500  lbs. 

Aniwer.  F=:226xi^i55i=i,i66  tons. 

2,240 

8.  ElMtleltjr— Cable  ^Mtleltjr— Uttear  elastlelty. — Besides 
the  strains  of  tension  and  compression  another  matter  claims 
attention,  namely,  the  alteration  of  length  or,  in  other  words,  the 
elongation  and  shortening  of  the  material  subject  to  strain.  Elasticity/ 
is  the  property  which  all  bodies  under  the  influence  of  externa] 
force  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  of  returning 
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to  their  original  volume  or  form  after  the  force  has  been  with- 
drawn. Thus  we  have  Cubic  ehuticiiy  or  elasticity  of  volume, 
and  lAnear  elasticity  or  elasticity  of  form.  Fluids  possess  elasticity 
of  volume,  but  not  of  form.  Solids  possess  both,  but  linear  elasticity 
alone  demands  our  attention  in  questions  relating  to  the  strength 
of  materials. 

4.  KUMtie  stfiniess  anil  fila^tfe  flexibility  are  correlative 
terms  which  express  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  elastic  reaction 
of  the  fibres  of  any  elastic  solid,  whether  that  reaction  be  due  to 
tensile  or  compressive  strains  applied  separately,  or  in  combination 
so  as  to  produce  flexure  or  torsion.  Thus,  glass  is  elastically  stiff, 
indian-rubber  elastically  flexible.  In  general,  the  terms  Stiffness 
and  FlexibUity  are  not  restricted  to  elastic  solids,  but  express  merely 
the  relative  amount  of  resistance  to  change  of  form,  whether  the 
material  returns  to  its  original  shape  or  not  after  the  force  is 
withdrawn.  In  this  sense  copper  is  stiffer  than  lead,  but  neither 
is  elastic,  or  but  very  slightly  so.  Elasticity  should  not,  as  in 
popular  language,  be  confounded  wdth  a  wide  range  of  elastic 
flexibility.  Glass,  for  instance,  is  both  stiff  and  elastic,  whereas 
indian-rubber,  though  very  flexible,  is  less  perfectly  elastic  than 
glass,  that  is,  it  returns  with  less  exactness  to  its  original  form 
after  being  strained.  Again,  a  thin  spring  of  tempered  steel  is 
both  elastic  and  flexible.  In  popular  language,  however,  indian- 
mbber  is  said  to  be  more  elastic  than  glass  or  steel,  because  its 
range  of  elastic  flexibility  exceeds  that  of  either. 

K.  Dactllity — ^Toosimeis — ^Brittieiieis. — Ductility  is  the  re- 
verse of  elasticity  and  is  the  property  of  retaining  a  permanent 
change  of  form  after  the  force  which  produced  it  has  been  removed, 
and  the  wider  the  range  over  which  a  body  can  be  altered  in  shape 
the  more  ductile  it  is  said  to  be.  Gold,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
most  ductile  of  metals,  as  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  extremely  fine 
wire  or  hammered  into  leaves  of  extraordinary  thinness.  Toughness 
consists  in  the  union  of  tenacity  with  ductility.  BrittUness  is 
incapability  of  sustaining  rapid  changes  of  form  without  fracture, 
and  is  opposed  to  toughness.  Low-Moor  iron,  for  instance,  is 
tough;  a  bar  of  it  can  be  twisted  into  a  knot  without  breaking; 
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but  highly  tempered  steel  is  brittle ;  though  more  tenacious  than 
iron,  it  breaks  short  without  any  sensible  change  of  length ;  it  is 
not  ductile ;  it  will  not  stretch  under  strain.  Sealing-wax  also  is 
brittle ;  though  more  ductile  than  iron  under  prolonged  pressure,  it 
is  not  tenacious  and  will  not  bear  a  sudden  change  of  shape  with- 
out fracture.  Accurately  speaking  we  may  doubt  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  perfectly  elastic  solid,  for  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  investi- 
gations seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no  strain,  however  slight,  which 
will  not  after  its  removal  leave  a  permanent,  though  perhaps  to 
ordinary  tests  an  inappreciable,  alteration  of  length  in  any  of  the 
materials  on  which  he  experimented.  In  other  words,  every 
material  is  more  or  less  ductile.*  This  view,  however,  is  not  held 
by  some  authorities. 

e.  Sei — ^bllaenee  of  donUlon  of  strain. — ^When  the  unit- 
strain  is  considerable  the  defect  of  elasticity  becomes  very  apparent 
in  some  materials,  especially  in  ductile  metals,  for  they  do  not 
return  to  their  original  length  when  released  from  strain,  but  are 
sensibly  elongated  or  shortened,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  certain 
amount  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  force  applied.    This  residual  elongation  or  shortening  is  called 
the  Set^  and  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  subsequent  applications 
of  the  same  unit-strain  which  first  produced  it.    It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  ultimate  set  is  not  instantaneously  pro- 
duced on  the  application  of  force.    Iron,  and  possibly  all  materials, 
take  time,  more  or  less  prolonged,  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions of  strain.     Hence,  a  rapidly  applied  force  may  snap  a 
brittle  bar  without  producing  any  very  perceptible  change  in  its 
length. 

9.  llooke*0  law — I^aw  of  elasticity — I^lnit  of  elasticity. — It 
is  evident  that  the  elastic  reaction  of  any  material  is  equal  to  the 
force  producing  extension  or  compression,  and  it  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  the  following  law  of  uniform  elastic  reaction, 
expressed  by  Hooke  in  the  phrase  "  ut  tensio  sic  vis,"  and  generally 

*  Report  of  ike  (kimmitnonat  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  appfieoHon  of  Iron  to 
Railway  Stmeturee,  1849,  App.  A,  p.  1.  Also,  Experimental  Reeearchee  on  the  Strength 
and  other  ProperOee  of  Catl4ron,  hj  £.  Hodgkinaon,  pp.  381,  409,  488. 
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known  as  Hie  Law  of  elaatieity^  thoagh  perhaps  not  accurately  true 
of  any  solid,  is  practically  true  of  the  materials  used  in  construction. 
When  any  material  U  strained  either  by  a  tensile  or  a  compressive 
force  J  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  fibres  (equal  to  the  applied  force)  is 
proportional  to  their  increment  or  decrement  of  lengthy  provided  the 
alteration  of  length  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  beyond  which 
the  above  stated  law  ceases  to  apply,  and  the  change  of  length, 
no  longer  regular,  increases  for  each  additional  unit  of  strain 
more  rapidly  than  the  reaction  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres ; 
this  produces  set  and  ultimately  rupture.  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  safe  working  strain  of  any  material  does  not  exceed 
its  sensible  limit  of  uniform  elastic  reaction,  generally  called  the 
limit  of  elasticity;  indeed,  it  generally  lies  considerably  within  it. 
The  limit  of  elasticity  may  also  be  defined  to  be  the  greatest  strain 
that  does  not  produce  an  appreciable  set.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  with  some  materials,  such  as  glass,  there  is  no  limit  of  elasticity 
short  of  rupture,  as  they  are  elastic  up  to  the  breaking  point  and 
apparently  take  no  set  when  the  strain  is  removed. 

8.  C^ocfllcleiit  of  eimMeltjs  E^-TaMe  of  eoenelento. — The 
coefficient  of  elastic  reaction,  or  briefly,  the  Coefficient  of  elasticity* 
is  represented  by  the  symbol  E,  and  is  the  weight  (in  lbs.) 
requisite  to  elongate  or  shorten  a  bar  whose  transverse  section 
equals  a  superficial  unit  (one  square  inch)  by  an  amount  equal  to 
its  length,  on  the  imaginary  hypothesis  that  the  law  of  elasticity 
holds  good  for  so  great  a  range.  In  assuming  that  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity  is  the  same  for  compression  and  extension  I  have 
followed  Navier,t  but  some  writers  on  the  strength  of  materials 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  if  the  law  of  elasticity  be  rigidly 
exact,  a  given  force  of  compression  will  shorten  any  material  by  the 
same  proportion  of  its  original  length  that  an  equal  tensile  force 
will  extend  it.  In  practice  the  coefficient  of  elastic  compression 
will  generally  be  found  to  differ  slightly  from  that  of  elastic 

tension* 

If  a  bar  whose  length  =  Z  be  extended  or  compressed  within 

*  Called  also  the  Modulut  of  dattteUff. 

t  JUiumi  dm  Le^om  donnia  d  VieolU  da  Ponti  et  ChausBiei,  p.  41. 
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the' limits  of  elasticity  by  a  strain  of  /  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  incre- 
ment or  decrement  of  length  \  is  expressed  by  the  following  relation, 

I  -E 


whence, 


E=.^ 


(i) 


Ex.  How  much  will  an  inch-etraui  of  5  tonB  ftretch  a  bar  of  wrooght-iron  whose 
length  equals  10  feet  f 

Here  (see  table  following),    E  =  24,000,000  lbs., 

/=   6  tons, 
I  a  10  feet 

An^.  x^/f=.gX^^^X^QX^^  =  >056 inches. 
E  24^000,000. 

It  is  obvioas  that  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  should  be  deduced 
from  experiments  in  which  the  applied  unit-strain  lies  within  the 
limit  of  elastic  reaction.  It  should  also  be  noted  whether  the 
material  has  been  previously  stretched  by  excessive  strain ;  other- 
wise the  results  will  be  anomalous.  The  following  table  contains 
the  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  various  materials,  derived  chiefly 
from  experiments  on  transverse  strain : — 


Coefficient  of 

Deaeription  of  Material 

Elasticity  in  IIm. 
per  ■qnare  inch. 

Authority. 

MiTALB. 

• 

Brass  (cast),       ..... 

8,930,000 

Tredflolfl. 
WerUieim. 

Grold  (drawn),    ..... 

11,664,000 

Bo.  (annealed),  ..... 

7,948,000 

do. 

Gun  metal  (copper  8,  tin  1),      . 

9,873,000 

Tredgold. 

Iron  (cast,  from  transverse  strain), 

18,400,000 

do. 

Do.  (do.,  from  direct  tension  or  compression),   . 

12,000,000 

Hodgldnson. 

Do.  (wrought),    ..... 

24,000,000 

do. 

Lead  (cast) 

720,000 

Tredgold. 
Wertiieim. 

24^240,000 

Do.  (annealed),  ..... 

22,070,000 

do. 

Silver  (drawn),  .            .            .            .            - 

10,465,000 

do. 

Do.  (annealed),  ..... 

10,155,000 

do. 

Steel,      ...... 

29,000,000 

Yomig. 

Do.,        ...... 

31,000,000 

Fairbaim. 

Tin  (cast), 

Zinc  (cast),         ..... 

4,608,000 
18,680,000 

Tredfiold. 
do. 

TnrBiii. 

Acacia  (English  growth). 

1,162,000 

Barlow. 

Ash, 

1,644^800 

do. 

Beech, 

1,353,600 

do. 
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CoefBeient  of 

DeKription  of  Material 

per  aqtun  Inch. 

Authority. 

TDCBU^-eon^nueti. 

Birch  (American  black), 

1,477,000 

Barlow. 

Do.  (common),   . 

1,644,800 

do. 

Box  (Australia), 

2,155,200 

Trickett 

Deal  (Christiana), 

1,589,600 

Barlow. 

Da  (Hemel),     . 

1,603,600 

do. 

Kim,        .... 

699,840 

do. 

Fir  (Mm  Forest), 

645,860 

do. 

Do.  (do.,  another  specimen), 

869,600 

do. 

Do.  (Sew  England), 

2,191,200 

do. 

Do- (Riga), 

1,328,800 

do. 

Do.  (do.,  another  specimen). 

990,400 

do. 

Do.  (Memel,  across  the  grain),  . 

•  42,500 

Bevan. 

Do.  (Scotch^  do.). 

24,600 

do. 

Greenheart, 

2,656,400 

Barlow. 

Iron  baric  (Australia),    . 

1,669,600 

Trickett 

liarch,     .... 

616,320 

Barlow. 

Do.  (another  specimen). 

1,052,800 

do. 

Mahogany  (Uondnras), 

1,596,000 

Tredgold. 

Norway  spar,     . 

l,457,60a 

Barlow. 

Oak  (Adriatic),  . 

974,400 

do. 

Do.  (African),    . 

2,305,400 

do. 

2,148,800 

do. 

Do.  (Dantxic,)    . 

1,191,200 

do. 

Do.  (English),    . 

1,451,200 

do. 

Do.  (do.  inferior), 

873,600 

do. 

Pine  (Pitch),      . 

1,225,600 

do. 

Do.  (Red), 

1,840,000 

do. 

Da  (do.). 

1,200,POO 

Clark. 

Do.  (American  yellofw), 

1,600,000 

Tredgdd. 

Fooi^     .... 

1,689,600 

Barlow. 

Sjiotted  gnm  (Australia), 

1,942,000 

Trickett. 

Stringy  bark  (do.). 

1,375,600 

do. 

Teak, 

2,414,400 

Barlow. 

SVOVBS. 

lfari>le  (White),             .... 

2,520,000 

Tredgold. 

Quartz  Rock  (Holyhead,  across  lamination),     . 
Do.               (         do.,    parallel  to  lamination). 

4,598,000 

Mallet 

545,000 

do. 

Slate  (Welsh), 

15,800,000 

Tredgold. 

Do.  (Westmoreland),      .... 

12,900,000 

Do.  (Scotch),      ..... 

15,790,000 

do. 

Do.  (Portland) 

1,538,000 

do. 

MUOBLLANEOUfl. 

Whalebone,        •           .           .            •           . 

820,000 

Tredgold. 

Bona  of  Beef,      ..... 

2,320,000 

Bevan. 

Bariow,  Barlaw  on  the  Strength  of  MateritUe. 
Sevan,  PhUoeqphieal  Moffodne,  1826,  Yol.  Ixviii.,  pp.  Ill,  181. 
dark.  The  Britannia  and  Cowwa/g  TitbuUw  Bridget^  p.  463. 
Faizbalin,  Report  of  British  A9eoeiation,lM7. 

Hod^^inson,  Rq^ort  of  Oommiasionert  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application  of 
Iron  to  BaOway  Strueturet,  1849,  pp.  108, 172. 
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Mallet,  Philoiophical  Traiuactim$,  18S2,  p.  S7I. 
Tredgold,  Tttdgoid  m  the  Strenga  of  Qulinm. 
Young,  idtn. 
Wertlieiin,  JUtutatux  da  MaUriaia,  par  if.  ifori*,  p.  49. 

0.  HeduBleal  lawn— RcsolatloM  of  CtorcM. — The  investiga- 
tion of  transverse  strains  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following 
fundamental  laws  in  mechamca : — 

If  three  forcei  acting  at  the  tame  point  balance  (are  in  equilibrium), 
three  liTiee  parallel  to  their  direetiont  vjill/orm  a  triangle  the  tides  oj 
which  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  Also,  If  two  out  of  three  forces 
which  balance  meet,  the  third  passes  through  their  point  of  inter- 
section. 

Hence,  it  follows  that,  if  we  know  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 

two  intersecting  forces,  we  can  find  both  the  magnitude  and  direction 

Hg.  1.  of  their  resultant ;  and  if  the  directions 

of   any  two  components  into  which   a 

single  known  force  is  resolved  be  given, 

the  amount  of  these  components  can  be 

found.     Thus,  the  weight  W.  Fig.  1, 

is  supported  by  an  oblique  tie  and  a 

horizontal  strut.     The  weight  and  the 

strains  in  the  tie  and  strut  meet  at  A, 

and  may  be  represented  by  the  triangle 

/( tt.     Let  the  sides  of  the  triangle  be  as  the  numbers  3,  4  and  5 ; 

then,  if  W=3  tons,  t  will  sustain  a  tension  of  5  tons,  and  s  a 

thrust  or  compression  of  4  tons.     Calling  the  angle  the  tie  makes 

with  the  vertical  line  0,  the  relation  between  these  three  forces 

may  be  algebraically  expressed  -as  follows : — 

(  =  W««fl  s  =  WtanB 

10.  The  Lever. — If  a  weight  rest  upon  a  beam  supported  by 
two  props  at  its  extremities,  these  props  react  with  two  upward 
pressures  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  weight,  and  by  the  principle  of 
the  lever  the  portion  of  the  weight  sustained  by  either  prop  is  to  the 
whole  weight  as  the  remots  segment  is  to  the  whole  beam. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  2,  if  W=10  tons  and  the  segments  are  as  3: 2,  the 
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reaction  of  the  left  abut- 

Iment,  R  =  4  tons  ;  that 
of  the  right,  R'=  6  tons. 
Calling  the  segments  m 
and  n,  these  relations  may 
be  algebraically  expressed 
as  follows : — 

R  +  R'  =  W,  R  =  -5-W,         R'  =     "*     W. 

m  +  n  tfl  +  n 

It  ia  obvions  that  this  principle  is  not  affected  by  any  bracing  of 
the  beam  within  itself,  provided  it  merely  rests  on  the  pomta  of 
support. 

11.  B^oaUtr  •!■  MoneMtn. —  When  any  number  of  forces  acting 
in  tkf  tame  plane  on  a  rigid  body  balance  {are  in  equilibrium),  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  forces  tending  to  turn  it  in  one  direction  round 
any  given  point  is  egual  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  those  tertding  to 
turn  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Also,  when  any  nwmier  of  forces 
acting  in  the  same  plane  have  a  singU  resultant,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  each  force  round  a  given  point  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  their  resultant* 

Thus,  in  Fig.  2,  taking  moments  roond  the  right  abutment, 
R  xm  +  n  =  Wn;  the  amount  of  R'  vanishes,  since  R'  passes 
through  the  point  round  which  the  moments  are  taken. 

On  these  three  mechanical  laws — the  Resolution  of  Forces,  the 
law  of  the  Lever  and  the  Equality  of  Moments — are  founded  all  the 
following  investigations  of  the  strength  of  niat«nald  when  subject 
to  transverse  stnun. 

19.  tteium — dlrder — ScMl-slrder. — The  term  Beam  is 
generally  applied  to  any  piece  of  material  of  considerable  scantling, 
whether  subject  to  transverse  strain  or  not;  as  for  example, 
"  Collar-beam,"  "  'Ke-beam,"  "  Bressummer-beam ;"  the  two  former 
being  subject  to  longitudinal  strdns  of  compression  and  tension 
respectively,  and  the  latter  to  transverse  strain.  The  term  Girder 
is,  however,  restricted  to  beams  subject  to  transverse  strun  and 

*  Tbc  moDient  of  a  force  lonnd  m  gfTon  point  ii  the  piodnct  of  the  force  I^  the 
pcip«sdiciikr  l«t  faU  on  iti  directkHi  fnnn  the  point 
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exerting  a  vertical  pressure  merely  on  their  points  of  support. 
This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  main  beams  of  floors,  but 
has  now  become  universallj  adopted  by  engineers.  A  Semi-girder 
is  a  cantilever,  that  is,  a  beam  fixed  at  one  extremity  only  and 
subject  to  transverse  strain;  in  addition  to  its  vertical  pressure 
it  exerts  a  tendency  to  overthrow  the  wall  or  other  structure  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

IS.     Flaafped     girder — SlBicle-webbed     iKlrder — ^DoaMe- 
webbed  or  Tubular  ylrder — ^Box  girder — ^Tabolar  bridge. — 

In  the  term  Flanged  girder  are  included  not  only  iron  girders 
of  the  ordinary  I  f  orm^  but  also  all  girders  which  consist  of  one  or 
two  flanges  united  to  a  vertical  web,  whether  the  latter  be  con- 
tinuous as  in  plate  girders,  or  open-work  as  in  lattice  and  bowstring 
girders.  Flanged  girders  are  again  subdivided  into  Single-webbed 
and  Double-webbed  or  Tubular.  A  evngle^webbed  girder  is  one 
whose  flanges  are  connected  by  a  single  vertical  web.  Thus,  we 
have  "  Single-webbed  cast-iron  girders,"  "  Single-webbed  plate 
girders,"  "  Single-webbed  lattice  girders,"  "  Single-webbed  bow- 
string girders,"  &c.  A  Double-webbed  or  Tubular  girder  is  one 
whose  flanges  are  connected  by  a  double  vertical  web,  continuous 
or  open-work  as  the  case  may  be.  Small  tubular  girders  formed 
of  continuous  plates  are  sometimes  called  Box  girders.  A  Tubular 
bridge  is  merely  a  tubular  girder  of  such  large  dimensions  that  the 
roadway  passes  through  the  tube. 

In  the  following  theoretic  investigations  all  girders  are  assumed 
to  be  horizontal  and  without  weight,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

FLANGED   GIBDEBS   WITH  BRACED  OB  THIN  CONTINUOUS  WEBS. 

14.  Tnuur¥ersc-9trafai — Shearteff-fltralii.  —  The  formolie 
investigated  in  this  chapter  are,  unless  otherwise  expressed, 
applicable  to  all  flanged  girders  whose  webs  are  formed  of  bracing, 
or  if  continuous,  yet  so  thin  that  the  transverse  strength  of  the  web 
as  an  independent  rectangular  girder  may  be  neglected  without 
sensible  error.  Our  knowledge  of  the  strains  in  this  vertical  web 
when  continuous  is  still  imperfect.  Analogy  indeed  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  follow  laws  similar  to  those  which  hold  good  in 
braced  girders,  but  in  the  absence  of  experimental  proof  this  is  to 
a  certain  degree  conjecture — a  conjecture,  however,  which  I  feel 
confident  my  readers  will  share  after  they  have  had  the  patience  to 
read  through  this  book. 

The  mode  in  which  a  load  affects  a  girder  may  be  thus  analysed. 
From  experience  we  learn  that  the  load  bends  the  girder  downwards 
and  develops  longitudinal  strains  of  tension  and  compression  in  the 
flanges.  If  the  semi-girder,  represented  in  Fig.  3,  be  supposed 
divided  into  vertical  slices  or  transverse  sections  of  small  thickness, 
the  weight  tends  to  shear  or  separate  the  section  on  which  it  imme- 
diately rests  from  the  adjoining  one.  The  lateral  connexion  of  the 
sections,  however,  prevents  this  separation,  and  the  second  section 
is  drawn  down  by  a  vertical  force  equal  to  the  weight  which  tends 
to  shear  it  from  the  third  section  and  so  on.  Thus,  a  vertical  fores 
equal  io  the  weight  is  tranemitted  from  aeetion  to  section  as  far  as  the 
point  of  support.  This  vertical  strain  has  been  aptly  named  the 
Shearing-strain;  but  few  writers,  until  the  last  few  years,  have 
noticed  the  practical  results  which  follow  from  the  fact  that  this 
force  can  be  communicated  from  section  to  section  only  through  the 
medium  of  some  diagonal  strain.  Respecting  the  exact  directions  of 
the  strains  which  this  shearing  force  develops  in  a  continuous  web 
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we  know  nothing  positively ;  it  is  probable  that  they  assume  rarions 
directions  crossing  each  other  like  close  lattice-work,  some  vertical, 
some  diagonal,  perhaps  some  curved.  However  this  may  be,  we 
know  that  certain  of  them  must  be  diagonal,  since  the  weight, 
which  is  a  vertical  force,  produces  strains  in  the  flanges,  which  are 
longitudinal,  through  the  medium  of  the  web,  which  in  fact  fulfils 
the  part  of  bracing  in  a  lattice  girder.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  we  have  really  three  sets  of  forces  to  deal  with,  namely, 
horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  forces.  The  latter,  however,  may 
be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components,  and  thus  we 
have  at  present  only  horizontal  and  shearing  forces  to  consider, 
recollecting  that  the  shearing-strain  of  any  trarisverse  section  of  a 
girder  means  ihe  total  vertical  strain  transmitted  through  tliat  section^ 
including  in  Ihe  term  shearing  strain  the  vertical  components  of 
diagonal  strains. 

15.  HorlBontal  «tralii0  fai  braced  or  thin  contfaraovs 
welM  may  be  nei^leeted. — When  the  vertical  web  of  a  girder 
with  horizontal  flanges  is  open-work  like  latticing,  the  shearing- 
strain  is  altogether  transmitted  through  the  bracing,  the  flanges 
being  capable  of  conveying  strains  in  the  direction  of  their  length 
only;  but  when  the  web  is  continuous,  as  in  a  plate-girder,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  shearing-force  acts  upon  the 
flanges  also,  so  inconsiderable,  however,  that  we  may  practically 
neglect  it.  If,  however,  one  or  both  flanges  are  curved,  the  whole  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  shearing-strain  is  conveyed  through 
that  part  of  the  flange  which  is  sloped,  the  amount  depending  upon 
its  angle  of  inclination.  In  this  case  the  web  has  less  duty  to 
perform  than  if  the  flanges  were  horizontal,  and  its  sectional  area 
may  therefore  be  reduced.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the 
diagonal  strains  developed  by  the  shearing  force  in  a  continuous 
web  have  horizontal  components  within  the  web  itself,  and  con- 
sequently, a  continuous  web  aids  the  flanges  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  those  parts  of  the  web  which  adjoin  the  flanges  share  the 
horizontal  strains  in  the  latter,  and  this  flange  action  of  the  web  is 
greater  the  thicker  the  web  is.  When,  however,  the  web  is  very 
thin,  the  total  amount  of  this  flange  action  of  the  web  is  small 
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compared  with  the  strain  ia  the  flanges  themselves  and  may 
therefore  be  ne^ected  without  introducing  any  serious  error.  In 
this  chapter  all  horizontal  strains  in  the  web  are  neglected. 

CA8B  I. — FLAKOED   BEMI-GIBDER   LOADED   AT  THE   EXTREMITT. 
Fig.  8. 


IS.  Planves — At  any  cross  Beetle  the  b«ri>OMt«l  €•■>■»•- 
neat*  Ut  strata  ■■  tbe  flaascs  are  c^iaal  aad  of  opp«Mllc 
Ub«U — Htrracth  of  llaace«  rlrdcr*  varies  dlreetlr  M  tbe 
4eVth  aad  laTersdj-  as  the  leartfa. 

Let  W  =  the  weight, 

I  =  the  distance  of  any  cross  section  A  B  from  W, 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  this  cross  section, 
T  =  the  horizontal  strain  of  tension  in  the  top  flange 

at  A, 

C  =  the   horizontal   strain  of   compression   in   the 

bottom  flange  at  B." 

The  segment  A  B  W  is  held  in   eqailibrinm  by  the  weight  W, 

the  horizontal  forces  of  tension  and  compression  in  the  flanges  at 

A  and  B,  and  the  shearing  and  horizontal  struns  in  the  web  at 

A  B.    Since  these  forces  balance,  the  snm  of  the  moments  of  those 

which  tend  to  tmn  A  B  W  round  any  point  in  one  direction  is 

equal  to  the  sum  of  those  which  tend  to  turn  it  round  the  same 

point  in  the  opposite  direction  (11).     If  the  point  lie  in  the  cross 

section  A  B,  the  moment  of  the  shearing  force  will  be  cipher, 

since   its   direction  passes  through  this  point.     Neglecting  the 

*  Whan  the  fiaoge*  &re  oblique,  T  tud  C  repretent  the  horizontal  oomponenti  of 
their  limgitadiiul  ibuiu.    The  vertical  oomponanta  are  a  poitloti  ol  tbe  ihearing- 
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horizontal  strain  in  the  web  when  continuous,  and  taking  moments 
round  A  and  B  successively,  we  obtain  the  following  relations : — 

WZ  =  Td  =  C(i  (3) 

whence, 

T=C  (4) 

that  is,  at  any  cross  section  the  horizontal  component  of  tension  in 
one  flange  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  compression  in 
the  other. 

If  F  represent  the  horizontal  strain  in  either  flange  indifferently, 
we  have  from  eq.  3 

W=^  (5) 


F  = 


I 


d  (6) 

Eq.  5  proves  that  the  weight  which  a  flanged  girder  is  capable  of 
supporting  varies  directly  as  Hie  depth  and  inversely  as  the  lengifi. 
When  both  flanges  are  horizontal,  we  have  from  eq.  4 

«/=«'/'  (6,) 

where  a  and /represent  the  sectional  area  and  unit-strain  of 'the 

upper  flange,  and  a'  and/'  those  of  the  lower  flange.    Hence,  when 

both  flanges  are  horizontal,  the  unit-strains  in  tlie  flanges  are  to 

each  other  inversely  as  the  areas. 

Ex.  1.  A  Bemi-girder,  9  inchee  deep,  sapporto  7  tons  at  its  extremity ;  wliat  is  the 
strain  in  each  flange  at  12  feet  from  the  load  I 

Here,  W  =  7  tons, 
Z  =  12  feet, 
d=d  inches. 

Antvfer  (Eq.  6).]         F  =  ^  =  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  =  112  tons. 

If  4  tons  per  square  inch  be  a  safe  working  strain  in  the  flanges,  the  sectional  area 

112 
of  each  flange  should  =  -—  =  28  square  inches. 

4 

Ex.  2.  If  the  flange  be  15  inches  wide  and  H  inches  deep,  what  will  be  the 
inch-strain! 

Here,  a  =  22'5  square  inches, 

F  =  112  tons. 

F      112 
Answer,    f  = — =_ _ _  =  5  tons  inch-strain  nearly. 

■^        a     22.6 
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Ex.  8.  A  WTOOght-iion  Bemi-girder  is  7  feet  long  and  11  inches  deep,  and  each 
flange  is  4  inches  wide  and  4  ^^  uich  thick ;  what  weight  at  the  end  will  break  it 
sotMB^  the  tearing  inch-strain  of  wrought-iron  being  20  tons  ? 

Here,  F  =  <^/  =  4  X  -5  X  20  =  40  tons, 
<i  =  11  inches, 
1=:    7  feet 

An$wer  (Eq.  5).    W  =  ^  =  ^  ^  }}  =  6-24  tons. 
^^    '  I  7  X  12 

19.  Cilrder  of  s>^Ate«t  strenffth — Area»  of  horisontal 
laaseA  should  be  to  each  other  fai  the  Inverse  ratio  of  their 
■Itiauite  vnltHitraliift. — The  distribution  of  a  given  amount  of 
material  in  the  flanges,  so  as  to  produce  the  girder  of  greatest 
strength,  occurs  when  both  flanges  are  simultaneously  on  the 
point  of  rupture,  for  if  either  flange  contain  more  material  than 
is  required  to  sustain  its  proper  strain  when  the  other  gives  way, 
it  can  spare  some  of  the  surplus  material  to  strengthen  the  other. 
When  both  flanges  are  on  the  point  of  rupture,  /  and  /'  are 
the  ultimate  unit-strains  of  tension  and  compression,  and  since 

-7=^,  it  follows  that,  to  ensure  the  greatest  strength  with  a 

given  amount  of  material  in  a  girder  with  horizontal  flanges,  the 
sectional  areas  of  the  Jlangea  sJiould  be  to  each  otlier  inversely  as 

their  ultimate  unit-strains — a  result  amply  confirmed  by  experience. 
18.  Shearlair-stralii — The  web  should  eontafai  no  more 
■aterlai  than  Is  reqoislte  to  eonvey  the  shearlnifHrtraln — 
The  qnaatlty  of  material  In  the  web  of  girders  with 
parallel  llanices  Is  theoretleaUy  Independent  of  their  depth.— 
The  shearing-strain  is  Hie  same  at  each  vertical  section  of  tlie  semi- 
girder  and  equals  W  (14).  If  the  flanges  are  parallel  this  strain  is 
transmitted  from  section  to  section  of  the  web  (15),  which  should 
therefore  have  the  same  sectional  area  throughout  and  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  transmit  the  shearing-strain  to  the  wall  or  point 
of  support.  The  web  should  also  for  economical  reasons  contain  no 
more  material  tlian  is  requisite  to' transmit  the  shearing-strain^  for 
any  surplus  material,  if  placed  in  the  flanges,  would  increase  the 
strength  of  the  girder  more  than  if  it  were  to  remain  in  the  web, 
since  its  leverage  to  sustain  horizontal  strains  would  be  thereby 
increased.     This  will  appear  clearer  when  the  reader  has  perused 
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the  succeeding  chapters.  From  these  conuderatjons  it  follows  that 
the  guantitff  of  material  required  in  the  web  of  a  ffirder  with  parallel 
flanges  is  theoretically  independent  of  the  depth. 

19.  Clrder  mt  mmStbrm  strcBfth — Bem«adcal  dtotiibotiOH 
•t  ■uUerlaL — A  girder  of  uniform  strength  is  one  in  which  all 
parts,  both  flanges  and  web,  are  duly  proportioned  to  the  strain 
which  they  have  to  bear,  i,e.,  are  eqnally  capable  of  sustiuning 
the  particular  strain  which  is  transmitted  through  them.  If  such 
a  ^rder  were  perfect,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  part  should 
fail  before  another,  since  the  strain  in  each  part  is  the  same 
sub-multiple  of  the  ultimate  or  brei^ing-strain  of  that  part.  The 
girder  of  uniform  strength  is  obviously  the  most  economical  also  in 
ita  proportions,  for  no  part  has  a  wasteful  excess  of  material  -,  ths 
tentile  or  comprettive  unit-atrain  it  comtant  Ihrovgkout  the  entire  lengtli 
ofeaehfiange  reflectively,  and  tlit  shearing-unit-gtrain  in  each  sectiott 
of  the  web  is  the  aame  ae  in  every  other  section. 

•O.  Fla>ve-area  oT  seMd-ifrder  sf  onltorM  strvnith  what 
the  te^h  la  c^aataat. — From  eq.  6  we  have  when  both  flanges 
are  horizontal, 

■^=^  « 

where  /  and  a  express  the  unit-strain  and  sectional  area  of  either 
flange  indifferently  at  a  distance  I  from  the  extremity.       , 

In  a  girder  of  nniform  strength/is  constant  for  all  values  of  I, 

Tig.  4.— Plan. 

I  proportional  (since  by  hypothecs  the 
I  depth  d  is  uniform),  will  be  constant 
for  every  value  of  l;  consequently  a, 
that  is,  the  area  of  each  flange,  will 
vary  aa  I,  and  if  the  depth  of  the 
flange  be  uniform,  its  breadth  will 
vary  as  I,  and  the  plan  of  the  flange 
will  be  triangular,  as  in  Fig.  4. 
Depth  or  «cHl-|tlrdrr  of  BBiftorH  atreBrUi  whea  the 
MM«(a>t. — If,  however,  one  flange  be  sloped,  / 
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F%.  6^-El«v«Uoii.  "1**  <*  i"  *1-  "^  "Pply  to  '''^  horizontal 

d&nfre  only;   hence,  if   iU  sectional 
area  and  unit-strain  remiun  nniform, 
d  will  vary  directly  as  I,  and  the  side 
elevation  of  the  girder  will  be  trian- 
gular as  in  Fig.  5.     The  strun  in  the 
oblique  flange   exceeds    that  in   the 
'   horizontal  flange  in  the  ratio  of  their 
lengths  (9),    This  is  due  to  the  shearing-strain,  which  is  entirely 
transmitted  through  the  oblique  flange  in  addition  to  a  horizontal 
strain  of  the  same  amount  as  that  in  the  horizontal  flange,  and  the 
longitudinal  strain  in  the  oblique  flange  is  their  resultant.     In  this 
case  the  web  has  no  duty  to  perform  and  may  therefore  be  omitted, 
the  girder  becoming  the  simplest  form  of  truss,  viz.,  a  triangle. 

CASE   II. — FLANQED  SEHI-GIBDEB  LOADED  UNIFOKHLT. 
Kg.  S. 


—Let  to  =  the  load  per  unit  of  length, 

I  =  the  distance  of  any  cross  section  AB 

from  the  end  of  the  girder, 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  this  cross 
section, 
W  =  wi  =  the  load  on  AC, 
F  =  the  total  horizontal  strun  exerted  by 
either  flange  at  A  or  B,  that  is,  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  lon^tu- 
dinal  stmin  if  the  flange  is  oblique. 
The  forces  which  keep  ABC  in  equilibrium  are  the  weights 
aniformly  ctistributed  along  A  C,  the  horizontal  strains  of  tension 
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and  compression  in  the  flanges  at  A  and  B,  and  the  shearing  and 
horizontal  strains  in  the  web  at  the  plane  of  section  A  B.  If  the 
web  be  continuous  and  very  thin,  we  maj,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
neglect  the  moments  of  the  horizontal  strains  in  the  web  as  insig- 
nificant compared  with  those  of  the  other  horizontal  forces.  The 
sum  of  the  moments  round  A  or  B  of  each  weight  in  the  length  I 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  their 
centre  of  gravity  from  Aor  B  (11),  that  is,  their  collective  moments 

=  wl  -•  Equating  this  to  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  strain  in 
either  flange  round  A  or  B,  we  obtain  the  following  relations : — 

w^=Fd  (8) 

W=«;Z=lp  (9) 

2d      2d  ^    ^ 

Ex.  1.  A  cast-iron  Bemi-girder,  8  feet  long  and  13  inches  deep,  supports  a  nnifonn 
load  of  1  ton  per  running  foot ;  what  area  should  the  top  flange  have  at  the  abutment 
in  order  that  its  inch-strain  may  not  exceed  1  '5  tons  I 

Here,    w  =  1  ton  per  foot, 
1=  8  feet, 
d  =  lB  inches, 
/=  1-5  tons. 

From  eq.  10,  F  =-^=  ^  ^  ^  ^  ?,^  ^^  =  29-6  tons. 
^  2d  2  X  18 

F       29 '5 
Angwer  (eq.  1).  a  =--.=— _r-=  197  inches. 

/         1-5 

Ex.  2.  The  lattice-bridge  at  the  Boyne  Viaduct  is  in  three  spans.  Each  side  span  ia 
140  feet  11  inches  long  and  22  feet  3  inches  deep.  The  permanent  load  supported  by 
one  main  girder  of  a  side  span  equals  0*68  tons  per  running  foot,  and  the  gross  sectional 
area  of  its  lower  flange  over  each  pier  is  127  inches.  On  one  occasion  an  extraordinaiy 
load  in  the  centre  span  depressed  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  raise  the  ends  of  the  side 
spans  off  the  abutments,  thus  forming  each  side  span  into  a  semi-girder.  What  was 
the  compressive  inch-strain  in  the  lower  flange  at  the  piers  ? 

Here,    w  =  0'68  tons  per  foot, 
I  =  140*92  feet, 
d  =    22*25  feet, 
a  =  127  inches. 
j««^*- /^    im    /      F  -  «P       •68X140*92X140*92       «  .  .        .    ,    .,  , 
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W.  Web — Shcartnv-stralB. — Wlien  a  semi-girder  is  uniformly 
loaded  the  shearing-straiii  at  any  cross  section  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  weights  between  it  and  the  extremity  of  the  prder,  since 
this  IB  the  pressnre  transmitted  through  that  section  to  the  wall  (14). 
'Ph  ihearing-ttrain  therefore  equaU  wl,  and  varies  directly  in  propor- 
twB  to  the  dittarice  from  t3te  extremity  of  the  girder,  Otat  is,  directly 
as  the  ordinatet  of  a  triangle.  When  the  fianges  are  parallel,  nearly 
all  the  shearing-stimn  passes  through  the  web,  and  its  sectional  area 
should  for  economical  reasons  vary  in  this  ratio  also,  for  any  excess 
of  material  in  the  web  beyond  that  required  to  transmit  the 
shearing-strain  is  valuable  only  for  horizontal  strains,  and  would 
act  with  greater  leverage,  and  therefore  with  greater  effect,  if 
placed  in  the  flanges. 

*4.  naMge«r«»  nf  scHi^firder  sf  ■■■&»«  iitreiicih  when 
tke  depth  Is  Kmmstmmt. — ^From  eq.  10  we  have,  when  both  flanges 
are  horizontal 

W^^W/  (11) 

^       tad       tad  ^    ' 

where  a  and  /  represent  the  area  and  unit-strain  of  either  flange 

indifferently  at  a  distance  I  from  the  extremity.     If  the  girder  be 

of  uniform  strength,  the  unit-strain  in  each  flange  will  be  uniform 


tional,  will  be  constant,  that  is,  the 
sectional  area  of  each  flange  will 
vary  as  ^.  Hence,  if  the  depth  of 
the  flange  be  uniform,  its  breadth 
will  vary  as  /*,  and  the  plan  of 
the  flange  will,  if  symmetrical,  be 
bounded  by  two  parabolas  whose 
common  vertex  is  at  A,  Fig.  7, 
with  the  axis  perpendicular  to'the 

length  of  the  girder. 
M.  Depth  of  semi-slrder  of  anifbrm  strencth  wben  (be 

liwge  Tea  Is  erasUuit. — If  one  flange   be  horizontal  and  the 

other  curved, /and  a,  in  eq.  11,  apply  to  the  horizontal  flange  only ; 

hence,  if  its  sectional  area  be  constant  and  if  the  girder  be  of 
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aaifonn  stfcngtb,  d  will  vary  as  P, 

and  the  side  elevation  of  the  girder 

will' be  bounded  by  a  parabola  whose 

vertex  is  at  A,  Fig.  8,  with  its  axis 

vertical  In  this  case  it  may  be  shown 

that  the  whole  shearing-strain  passes 

throngh  the  curved  flange,  and  the 

web  has  no  duty  to  perform  unless 

the  load  rest  upon  the  horizontal  flange,  in  which  case  pillars, 

represented  by   vertical  lines  (or  suspension   rods  if   Fig.  8  be 

inverted  with  the  weights  beneath),  are  requisite  for  conveying 

the  pressure  of  each  successive  weight  to  the  curved  flange. 

96.    Btrain   In  carved   ■&■(«. — The    longitudinal   str^n    in 
the  curved  flange  is   the>  resultant  of   the   sbearing-stnun  and  a 
^'  ^'  horizontal  compression,  the  latter  being  eqnal  to 

the  tension  in  the  horizontal  flange.     If  therefore, 
the  lines  A 1,  A 2,  A3,  i&c..  Fig.  9,  represent  the 
shearing-str^ns   at  diflferent   points,  and  if   the 
horizontal  line  A  B  represent  F  (or  the  nniform 
horizontal  compression),  then  the  sloped  lines  B  1, 
B  2,  B  3,  &c^  will  represent  the  lon^tudinal  strains 
in  the  curved  flange  at  these  several  points  (9). 
•9.  Scml^lnler  loaded  ■Mifbrmir  aad  at  «be  cstr^ty 
also,  abeartn (-strain, — If,  in  addition  to  a  uniformly  distributed 
load,  the  semi-^rder  support  a  weight  W  at  its  extremily,  the 
shearing-str^n  at  any  section  will  equal  W  +  wl.     Consequently, 
when  the  flanges  are  parallel,  the  area  of  the  web  should  increase  in 
arithmetical  ratio  as  it  approaches  the  wall  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  ordinates  of  a  truncated  triangle.     If,  for  instance,  the  line 
A  B,  Fig.  10,  represent  the  length  of  a 
uniformly  loaded  semi-girder,  and  if  A  C 
represent  the  whole  distributed  load,  that 
is,  the  shearing-strain  at  the  wall,  then  the 
ordinates  of  the  triangle  ABC  will  repre- 
sent  the  shearing-strain  at  each  point. 
Now,  let  an  additional   weight  W   be 


Tig.  10. 
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suspended  from  the  end  of  the  girder  at  B,  then,  if  B  E  represent  this 
weighty  the  ordinates  of  the  rectangle  A  D  E  B  will  represent  the 
shearing-strains  produced  by  it  alone ;  and  when  the  girder  supp'orts 
both  it  and  the  uniform  load,  the  collective  shearing-strains  are 
represented  bj  the  ordinates  of  the  trapezium  C  D  E  B. 

88.  Flaase-area  of  seBii-glrder  of  nnllbriii  rniren^h  loaded 
uilflinnly  and  aC  the  end  when  the  depth  to  eonstant. — 

When  both  flanges  are  horizontal  and  the  semi-girder  supports  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  in  addition  to  the  weight  W  at  its 
extremity,  we  have  from  eqs.  7  and  11, 

.  _  2 W7  +  wP  .... 

^ 2^5 —  ^^^^ 

Where  a  and  /  represent  the  area  and  unit-strain  of  either  flange 
indifferently  at  a  distance  I  from  the  extremity.  If  the  semi-girder 
be  of  uniform  strength,  /  will  be  constant  and  a  will  vary  as 
/  (2W'  +  trZ),  and,  if  the  depth  of  the  flange  be  uniform,  its  breadth 
will  vary  in  the  same  ratio.  Consequently,  the  plan  of  the  flanges 
will,  if  symmetrical,  be  bounded  by  a  pair  of  parabolas,  differing 
however,  from  Fig.  7  in  the  position  of  their  vertices. 

ra.  Depth  of  seiai-irftrder  of  onlfbrm  fltrenyth  loaded 
aaUbmly  and  at  the  end  when  the  flang^e-area  to  eonstant. — 

If,  however,  one  flange  be  horizontal  and  the  other  curved,  /  and 
a,  in  eq.  12,  apply  to  the  horizontal  flange  only ;  hence,  if  its  area 
be  uniform,  d  will  vary  as  /  (2W'  +  wl),  and  the  elevation  of  the 
girder  will  be  bounded  by  a  parabola. 

Ex.  A  Bemi-girder,  44*7  feet  long  and  22*25  feet  deep,  supports  a  tmifonnly 
distributed  load  of  1'82  ton^  per  running  foot  in  addition  to  a  weight  of  161*6  tons  at 
the  extremity.  What  is  the  inch-strain  on  the  net  section  of  the  tension  flange 
at  tlie  point  of  support,  its  gross  area  being  182*6  inches,  but  reduced  by  rivet-holes 
to  tiie  extent  of  {ths  t 

Here,   W'=  161*6  tons, 
I »     44*7  feet, 
d  ^    22*25  feet, 
w  =s      1*82  tons  per  foot, 

^  _  7  X  182*6  _  103*18  square  inches. 

J««r(eq.l2)./=  2  X  161*6  X  44*7  -fl*82^X^^^^     X  44*7  ^  8*94 tons  inch-st^dn. 
^^      ^  '  2  X  108*18  X  22*25 
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CASE    III. — FLANGED   OIRDEB   8CPP0BTED    AT   BOTH   ENDS   AKD 
LOADED   AT  AN   INTEBMEDIATB  POINT. 

Kg.  11. 


SO.  FisBgcs. — Let  W  =  the  weight,  dividing  the  girder  into 
segments  containing  respectively  m 
and  n  linear  onits, 
/  =  »)  +  »=:  the  length  of  the  girder, 
d  =  the  depth  at  any  given  cross  section 

AB, 
X  =  the  distance  of  this  cross  section  from 
the  end  of  the  segment  in  which  it 
occurs, 
F  =  the  horizontal  strain  exerted  by  either 
flange  at  A  or  B,  that  is,  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  longitudinal 
strain  if  the  flange  be  oblique. 
On  the  principal  of  the  lever  (lO),  the  reaction  of  the  left  abtitment 
=  ^  W,  and  A  B  C  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  this  reaction  of  the  left 

abutment,  the  horizontal  flange-strains  at  A  and  B,  the  shearing- 
Strain  in  the  cross  section  A  B,  and  the  horizontal  strains  in  the  web 
when  continuous.  Neglecting  these  latter  when  the  web  is  thin, 
and  taking  the  moments  of  the  other  forces  round  A  or  B,  we 
obtain  the  following  relations: — . 

(13) 


?*" 

=  Td 

w 

=  ^JL 

F 

dl 

(U) 
(15) 
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SI.   Maxlmsm    lUuiir«-«traln9    occar    at    the    welirlit. — 

If  the  cross  section  be  taken  at  the  weight,  j;  =  m,  and  eqs.  14 

and  15  become  ^^  _  fdl  ^^^v 

mn 

F  =  !!^  (17) 

X  attains  its  greatest  value  when  it  equals  m;  hence,  comparing 
eqs.  15  and  17,  we  find  that  the  horizontal  strain  at  any  point  in 
either  flange  attains  its  greatest  value  when  the  weight  rests  there. 

Ztm  Coneentrated  rolling  load5  maxlmam  strains  la  flansreit 
are  proportional  to  the  rectanipie  nnder  the  sefrments. — If 

W  is  a  rolling  load  and  the  flanges  are  parallel,  the  maximum 
strain  at  any  point  in  either  flange  occurs  when  the  load  is 
passing  that  point  and  is   proportional  to  mtiy  that  is,  to  the 

0 

rectangle  under  the  segments. 

SS.  Weight  at  eentre. — This  rectangle  attains  its  greatest  value 
when  the  weight  is  at  the  centre,  in  which  case  eqs.  16  and  1 7  become 

W  =  il^  (18) 

F  =  ^  (19) 

Ex.  1.  A  cast-iron  girder  is  26  feet  long  and  27t  inches  deep,  and  the  area  of  the 
bottom  flange  =  16  X  8  »  48  inches.  If  the  teazing  inch-strain  of  cast-iron  be  7  tons, 
what  weight  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  girder  wiU  break  it  across  by  tearing  the 
bottom  flange^  omitting  any  strength  which  may  be  derived  from  the  web  f 

Here,    I  »  26  feet, 

d  a  27*6  inches, 

/  SS  7  tons  inch-strain, 

a  =s  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange  a'48  inches, 

F  =  /a  =  7  X  48  =  886  tons. 

AnsMier  (eq.  18).  W  =  -i^  =  4  X  886  X  275  ^  ^^g.^  ^^  ^^^ 
^^       ^  /  12  X  26  ^ 

Ex.  2.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  G.  Berkley,*  a  small  double-flanged  cast-iron 

girder  was  broken  by  18  tons  in  the  centre.    The  following  were  the  dimensions  : — 

Effective  length,  1  =  57  inches. 

Total  depth,  d  =  5125  inches. 

Area  of  top  flange,  a,  =>  2*88  X  O'Sl  =  072  sq.  inches. 

Area  of  bottom  flange,  a,  =  6*67  X  0'66  =s  4'4  sq.  inches, 

Thickness  of  web,  =  0*266  inches. 

♦  Proc.,  L  C.  E.,  VoL  xxx.,  p.  254. 
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What  was  the  inch-Btnin  in  each  flange  at  the  ooitre  of  the  girder  at  the  moment 
of  fracture  I 

An»,  (eq.  19).  Inch-strain  m  top  flange /'=  ^,  =  - — ^^^il? =69*5  tons. 

^^      '  *^    ^*  -^      4a,d     4X072X6126 

Indwrtrain  in  lower  flange/=i^= 5'L^ii|__=  11-87  tons. 

^^  "^     4a^d     4  X  4-4  X  6125 

It  is  not  recorded  which  flange  failed  first,  but  as  the  tensile  streDgth  of  the  metal 
was  proved  by  direct  experiment  to  be  very  high,  namely,  18*94  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  as  the  inch-strain  in  the  bottom  flaqge  fell  considerably  short  of  this,  the  girder 
probably  failed  by  the  crashing  of  the  top  flange,  the  iifch-strain  in  which,  however, 
was  so  unusually  high,  even  for  cast-iron,  that  this  flange  no  doubt  derived  considerable 
aid  from  the  web. 

Ex.  3.  In  an  experiment  recorded  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim,*  a  girder,  cast  foom 
a  mixture  of  Gartsherrie,  Dundyvan  and  Hematite  Irons,  27  feet  4  inches  long,  18 
inches  deep,  and  whose  lower  flange  was  10  indies  wide  and  1}  inch  thick,  was 
broken  by  a  weight  of  294  ^^^"^  ^  ^^  centre.  What  was  the  inch-strain  at  the  centre 
of  the  lower  flange  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  supposing  that  it  derived  no  aid  from  the 
web  which  was  f  inch  thick  ? 

Here,      I  ■=  27*38  feet, 
d  =  1*6  feet, 
a  s  15  sq.  inches, 
W  =  29-6  tons. 

Antwer  (eq.  19).  /  =i^=  27-38  X  m^  ^^  ^^ 
^^       '  "^       iad       4  X  16  X  1*6 

S4.  We1»5  shearingHitralii. — The  shearing-strain  in  each  seg- 
ment is  uniform  throughout  that  segment  and  equals  the  pressure 
which  is  transmitted  tlirough  it  to  the  abutment  (14).      Thus,  in  Fig. 

11,  the  shearing-strain  at  AB  =  -^ W  =  the  reaction  of    the 

left  abutment.  This  shearing-strain  is  uniform  throughout  the  left 
segment,  while  that  in  the  right  segment  is  also  uniform  and  equals 

^  W.  When  both  flanges  are  horizontal,  nearly  all  the  shearing- 
strain  is  transmitted  through  the  web  (15),  and  each  segment 
should  have  its  web  of  uniform  area  adequate  to  sustain  a 
shearing-strain  equal  to  the  reaction  of  the  adjacent  abutment. 
This  may  be  represented  graphically  as  follows: — ^let  the  line 

*  Application  of  Iron  to  building  purposes,  p.  171. 
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Big.  12.  A  F  represent  the  length 

of  the  girder,  divided 
by  W  into  the  segments 
m  and  n,  and  let  the 
ordinate  A  B  represent 
the   reaction  of  the   left 

abutment, =-^W,  and  let 


ordinates  of  the  rectangle  A  B  C  W  will  repreeent  the  shearing- 
atnuns  at  each  point  in  the  left  segment,  and  those  of  the  rectangle 
W  D  E  F  win  represent  the  shearing-strains  at  each  point  in  the 
right  segment.  The  sectional  area  of  the  web  should  therefore  be 
proportional  to  these  ordinates  when  both  flanges  are  horizontal. 
When  a.  single  weight  is  at  the  centre  of  the  prder,  the  rectangles 
become  eqnal,  and,  if  both  flanges  are  horizontal,  the  section  of  the 
web  should  be  oiuform  throughout  its  whole  length,  as  it  sust^ns 

a  uniform  shearing-str^n  =-3-. 

M.  SlB^lc  Ixed  load,  flanyc-area  of  fflnler  of  anllbrM 
■Ireasrth  when  the  depth  b  eoastaat. — When  both  flanges 
are  horizontal,  we  have  from  eq.  15, 

/=^  (20) 

where  /  and  a  represent  the  anit^strmn  and  area  of  either  flange  at 

a  distance  x  measured  from  the  abutment.     When  the  girder  is  of 

nnifcHin  strength,  /  is  constant  throughout  each  fiange,  and  a  will 

Fte.  13.— PUn.  vary  as  x.    Hence,  if  the 

depth  of  the  flange  be 

uniform,  its  width  will 

I  vary  as  x,  and  the  plan 

of  the  flange  will  be  two 

triangles  united  at  their 

bases,  as  in  Fig.  13. 

Ex.  ].  A  girder  {tt  Elg.  ll)j  60  feet  long  and  4  feet  deep,  n^porta  k  load  of  16  tone 
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■t  9  feet  from  one  end  ;  what  ihonld  lie  tlie  trek  of  the  top  flmnge  in  tliB  middle  of 
ilie  girder  so  that  the  in^-ttnin  m>y  not  eioeod  I  ton*  ! 
Here,  W  «  16  tou, 

I  =  EO  feet, 
<i=  ifeet, 
/  =  i  torn  indh^tnlu, 
n=  9teet, 
i  =  2S  feet 
An^  (eq.  20).  «  =J!gW  ^  9  X  25  X  16 
^       '  dfl         4  X  4  X 


=  4}  sqiure  iocliee. 


Ex.  2.  What  I*  the  >tnuii  in  either  flange  at  the  load ! 
Hare,    »  =  41  feet. 
_  »>iiW  _  41  X  8  X  19  _ 
W~  4  X  60 


An«rtr  (eq.  17).  F  =jg"^"XjXio^  gj.j  (^ 


Bx.  3.  Wliat  if  the  ■heatdng.rtnin  Itt  mctt  wgme&t  I 
Atuver.  The  (egmente  are  napectively  6  and  41  feet  long,  and  the  ahearing-ctrain 
throughout   the  ihoiter  tegment  =  Jl-XIS  =  lS-12  torn,  and  that  throngfaoot  the 
longer  Mginent=—  XI6  =  2-88  tone. 

SO.  Sln^e  flxcd  load,  dcptb  of  girder  of  iiBUtom  sCrensth 

whea  tbe  Daagvarca  is  eoastaat. — If,  however,  one  flange  be 

horizontal,  and  the  other  sloped,  /  and  a  in,  eq.  20,  apply  to  the 

horizontal  flange  only,  and  if  its  area  be  nniform,  d  will  vary  as  x, 

E^.  14— Elevation.  Bnd  the  elevation  of  the 

I  girder  will  be  a  trianj^le 
whose  apex  is  at  the 
weight.  Fig.  14.  In  this 
case  the  shearing-strain 
is  transmitted  through 
the  oblique  flange;  the  web  may  therefore  be  omitted  and  the 
^rder  becomes  the  simplest  form  of  trass.  The  longitudinal 
strain  in  the  oblique  flange  may  be  calculated  according  to  the 
principle  explained  in  9.  Wben  the  weight  rests  npon  the  hori- 
zontal flange,  a  stmt  k  is  required  of  sufficient  strength  to  support 
W  and  transmit  its  weight  to  the  apex. 

ST.  Coaecatrated  rolling  load,  sheariay  atrala. — If  the 
weight  be  a  rolling  load,  the  shearing-strain  in  either  segment  varies 
directly  aa  the  length  of  the  other  segment  (M).     Consequently,  it 
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attains  its  greatest  value  at  each  point  just  as  the  weight  passea, 
when  it  suddenly  changes  both  in  amount  and  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  transmitted,  to  the  right  or  left  abutment  as  the  case 
maj  be.  In  this  case  the  maximum  shearing-str^n  at  each  section 
is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  farther  abutment  and,  if  both 
flanges  be  horizontal,  the  area  of  the  web  should  increase  in  the  same 
Fig.  ]6.~Sheuiiig.«ti^iu  ratio  also— I.e.,  as  the  ordinates  of 

the  figure  A  BCDE,  Fig.  15,  in 
which  the  horizontal  line  A  B  re- 
presents the  length  of  the  girder, 
and  each  of  the  vertical  lines  A  E 
and  B  C  represents  the  weight  of 
the  passing  load, 

S9.  <3oKeentratod  rolliii|(  load,  Bmngcnrem  or  ylrder  of 
nalAr^  strcosth  when  (he  depth  la  eoiutaBt. — In  the  case 
of  a  single  load  traversing  a  girder  both  of  whose  flanges  are 
horizontal,  we  have  at  the  place  the  weight  is  passing,  from 
eq.  17, 

/=^  w 

where  a  and  /  represent  the  area  and  maximam  nnit-strain  of  either. 

flange  at  the  weight,  and  m  and  n  represent  the  lengths  of  the  two 

segmenta  into  which  the  weight  divides  the  girder  at  the  moment 

of  passing.    If  the  girder  be  of  uniform  strength,  /  will  be  constant 

tbronghont  each  flange,  and  a  will  vary  as  the  rectangle  tnn. 

Kg.  16.— Pbn.  Hence,   if   the   depth  of 

the  flange  be  uniform,  its 

breadth  will  vary  as  mti 

also,  and  the  plan  of  the 

flange,  if  symmetrical,  will 

be  formed  by  the  overlap 

of  two   parabolas  whose 

vertices  are  at  A  A,  Fig.  16. 

Sa.  Coaeemtrated  rolll>v  load,  depth  of  irirdcr  of  ■BUtorai 
■trcaitfa  when  the  llBDve-area  U  eoostaot. — If,  however,  one 
flange  be  horizontal  and  the  other  curved,  /  and  a  apply  to  the 
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Fig.  I7-— Eisvattou.  horizontal  fiange  only, 

and,    if  it«  section  be 

aniform,  d  will  vaiy  as 

mn.  Hence,  the  elevation 

I   of  the  curved  flange  will 

be  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  vertical  and  its  vertex  at  A,  Fig.  1 7. 

40.  Concentrated  roUlufr  l«ad,  strain  iy  carrcd  flansc — 
Beethm  •fevrrrd  llanire. — The  maximum  longitudinal  strain  at 
any  point  in  the  curved  flange  of  Fig.  17,  £.«.,  the  strain  when  the 
weight  rests  over  that  point,  may  be  thus  obtained.  Eq.  17  proves 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  this  longitudinal  strain  is  equal  to 
*the  strain  in  the  horizontal  flange  at  the  same  cross  section;  it  is 
therefore  a  known  quantity,  and  the  longitudinal  strain  may  be 
found  from  it  as  follows:— Let  the  line  A B,  Fig.  18,  represent  F, 
Fig.  IS.  t-e.,  the  horizontal  component ;  draw  A  C 

parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the 
given  point,  and  draw  B  C  perpendicular 
to  A  B ;  then  A  C  will  represent  the  maxi- 
mum lon^tudinal  strain  at  the  pven  point, 
and  B  C  will  represent  its  vertical  component,  or  that  portion  of 
the  shearing-stram  which  is  transmitted  through  the  curved  flange 
(9) ;  the  remainder  of  the  shearing-strain  passes  through  the 
wel^  which  indeed  prevents  the  girder  from  assuming  a  form 
similar  to  Fig.  14,  a  result  that  would  occur  were  the  curved 
flange  flexible  like  a  chain  and  the  web  absent. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  appears  that  the  longitudinal 
strain  in  the  curved  flange  from  a  single  rolling  load  =  F  tecO 
where  0  represents  the  inclination  of  the  flange  to  a  horizontal 
line,  and  its  sectional  area  should  increase  therefore  as  it  approaches 
the  abutments  in  proportion  to  see  6,  since,  by  hypothesis,  F  is 
constant. 
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CA8£   IT. — TLAXQBD    GIBDBB    SUFPOBTED    AT    BOTH   BND8    AND 

LOADED  AT   IBBEOlTLAB   INTEBVALS. 

FIgi.  19  ami  30. 


41,  rfawces. — Wben  several  weights  rest  upon  a  girder,  the 
Btrain  at  any  point  in  either  flange  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  strwns 
doe  to  each  weight  acting  separately.  An  example  in  which 
nnmbers  are  mixed  with  symbols  will  iUnstrate  the  method  of 
calculation  better  than  symbols  alone.  Let  the  girder  represented 
in  Fig.  19  be  divided  into  any  convenient  number  of  equal  parts  or 
units  of  length,  say  10;  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  any  number  of 
weights  of  different  magnitudes,  say  4,  placed  at  irregular  intervals, 
as  in  the  figure. 
Let  W„  W«,W„  Wb,  =  the  several  wei^ta, 

I  =  the  length  of  the  ^rder  (divided  into 

•    10  units), 
d  =  the  depth  at  any  ^ven  cross  section  A  B, 

measured  in  the  same  units  as  /, 
F  =  the  horizontal  strain  exerted  by  either 
flange  at  A  or  B,  that  is,  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  longitudinal  strain  if 
the  flange  be  oblique. 
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On  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the  reaction  of  the  right  abutment 

=i-(W,  +  4  W«  +  8  W,  +  9  W,), 

and  the  segment  A  B  C  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction 
of  the  right  abutment  acting  upwards,  the  weights  Wg  and  W, 
pressing  downwards,  the  horizontal  flange-strains  at  A  and  B,  the 
shearing-strain  in  the  cross  section  A  B,  and  the  horizontal  strains 
in  the  web  when  continuous.  Neglecting  the  latter  when  the  web 
is  thin,  and  taking  moments  round  A  or  B,  we  have 


Fd  =4-(W,  +  4W,  +  8  W,  +  9  W,)  -  2  W,  -  3W, 


9 


arranging,  we  have 

F=-i-(4  W,  +  16  W4  +  12  Ws  +  6  W,). 

If  the  weights  are  of  equal  magnitude,  this  becomes 

r_38W_3,8W 
Id    ^     d     ' 

4S.  We1»5  shearlngHitralii. — Bearing  in  mind  the  definition 
given  in  14^  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  ahearing-Btrain  at  any  cross 
section  =  those  portions  of  the  weights  in  the  left  segment  which  are 
conveyed  to  Hie  right  abutment  minrts  those  portions  of  the  weights  in 
the  right  segment  which  are  conveyed  to  Hie  left  cJ>utment.  Thus, 
in  the  foregoing  example, 

the  shearing-strain  at  A  B  =  -J(W,  +  4W4  — 2  W^  — W9). 

The  shearing-strain  maj  also  be  derived  from  another  considera- 
tion as  follows.  The  vertical  forces  acting  on  the  riglit  segment 
ABC  are  : — the  reaction  of  the  right  abutment  acting  upwards, 
the  weights  Wg  and  W9  pressing  downwards,  and  the  shearing- 
strain  at  A  B.  The  only  other  forces  are  horizontal,  namely,  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  flange-strains  at  A  and  B ;  consequently, 
the  vertical  forces  must  balance  each  other,  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  motion,  and  we  may  therefore  define  the  shearing-strain 
at  any  cross  section  to  be  the   algebraic   sum   of  die  external 
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forces  on  either  side  of  the  section,  forces  acting  upwards  being 
positive  and  those  acting  downwards  being  negative.  For  example, 
we  have  the  shearing-strain  at  A  B  =  the  reaction  of  the  right 
abutment  minns  the  intermediate  weights  Wg  and  W9 

=  ^(W.  +  4W,-2W.-W9) 
as  before.     If  the  weights  are  of  equal  magnitude,  this  becomes 
IW  _  0-2  W. 

The  shearing-strain  with  irregular  loading  may  b^  represented 
graphically  as  follows : — Using  the  same  example  as  before,  let  the 
line  A  M,  Fig.  20,  represent  the  length  of  the  girder,  and  let  the 
ordinates  A  B  and  M  L  represent  to  a  scale  of  weights  the  shear- 
ing-strains at  the  ends,  that  is,  the  reactions  of  the  abutments; 
then  B(2  will  equal  the  sum  of  all  the  weights ;  mark  of  Ba,  oA, 
he  and  ed  respectively  equal  to  Wp  W4,  Wg  and  W9,  and 
draw  horizontal  lines  through  these  points  till  they  intersect 
vertical  lines  drawn  through  the  weights.  The  ordinates  of  the 
stepped  figure  ABCDEFQHIKLM,  indicated  by  lines  of 
shading,  will  represent  the  shearing-strains  in  the  web,  and  the 
line  E  F  shows  where  they  part  to  the  right  and  left. 

Xbc  A  girder,  267  feet  long  and  22  feet  3  inches  deep,  supports  three  looomotiTes, 
weighing  25  tons  each,  at  points  whose  distances  from  the  left  abutment  are  respectively 
10,  75  and  2S0  feet.  What  are  the  flange-strains  and  the  shearing-strain  at  180  feet 
frosn  the  left  abutment  ? 

Aweer.  The  reaction  of  the  right  abutment  =  ^^  ^  l^Z^  ^^^  X  25  =  80-34  tons, 

267 

and  the  strain  in  either  flange  at  180  feet  from  the  leftabutment  =  ^^'^^  ^22-25^^  ^  ^^ ' 

3=  02'45  tons.    The  shearing-strain  at  the  same  point  =  80*84  —  25  »  5*84  tons. 
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CASE    T. — FLANGED    GIRDER    SnPPOETBD    AT    BOTH    ENDS    AND 

LOADED   UNIFOBBfLT. 

Ftg.  21. 


4S.  Wbatgtm. — Let  I  =  the  length  of  the  girder, 

(f  =  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  any  given 

cross  section  A  B, 
tr  =  the  load  per  unit  of  length, 
Yf  =  tol  =  the  whole  load, 
F  =  the  horizontal  strain  exerted  by  either 
flange  at  A  or  B,  that  is,  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  longitudinal 
Btniin  if  the  flange  be  oblique, 
m  and  n  =  the   segments  into  which  the  section 
A  B  divides  the  ^rder. 
The  forces  which  keep  A  B  C  in  equihbrium  are  the  reaction  of 
the  right   abutment,  =  ~,  the   weights    uniformly    distributed 

along  AC,  =  wn,  the  horizontal  strains  of  compression  and  tension 
in  the  flanges  at  A  and  B,  the  shearing-strain  iu  the  plane  of  section 
A  B,  and  the  horizontal  strains  in  the  web  when  continuous. 
Neglecting  these  latter  forces  when  the  web  is  thin,  and  taking 
the  moments  of  the  remainder  round  either  A  or  B,  we  have  (I  I) — 

^n-vm!L=fd  (22) 

whence 


Kmn  _  mnW 


(23) 
(24) 
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Ex.  A  wmag^t-iron  plate  girder,  50  feet  long  %ikd  4  feet  deep,  supports  a  uxiifonnly 
distribfated  load  of  82  tons ;  what  is  the  strain  in  either  flange  at  9  feet  from  one  end  t 

Here,    W  =  82  tons, 

I  =  50  feet, 

d=    i  feet, 

m  =    9  feet, 

n  =  41  feet 

Amwer  (eq.  28).     F  =-^!^=  ?- ^-iL2<_|2  ^  295  tons. 
^^      '  2cU         2  X    4  X  50 

29*5 
If  4  tons  per  square  inch  be  a  safe  strain,  the  area  of  the  flange  should  = — -r—  ™  ^'^ 

4 

square  inches. 

44.  Stnibis  at  eeDtre  of  girder* — At  the  centre  of  the  girder 
m  =  n  =  -^  and  we  have  from  eq.  23, 

F  =15— 8J  ^^^> 

and 

W  =ip  (26) 

Ex  1.  A  segment  of  either  side  span  of  the  Boyne  Viaduct,  101*2  feet  long  and  2225 
feet  deep,  rapports  a  unifonn  load  of  1*68  tons  per  running  foot ;  what  is  the  stndn  at 
the  centre  of  either  flange  T 

Here,  /  =  101*2  feet, 
d  =s  22^25  feet, 
to  =      1  *68  tons  per  running  foot. 

^iM«r  (eq.  25).     F  =  «^^i  =  i:«l><i?l:?2<Ml-=  96*6  to^ 
^^  Sd  8  X  22*26 

Ex.  2.  The  Conway  tubular  bridge  is  412  feet  long  from  centre  to  centre  of  bearings, 
and  28*7  feet  deep  from  centre  of  top  cells  to  centre  of  bottom  cells  at  the  centre  of 
the  bridge.  The  weight  of  wrought-iron  in  one  tube,  412  feet  long,  is  1,1 47  tons,  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  uniformly  distributed,  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube  is  greater 

.tthec«tr.th«..ttl««d.inther^oof  54.    Making  «  extr.  .n«w«K»  for 

Uds,  and  adding  the  weight  of  the  permanent  way  and  the  light  galvanized  iron  roof, 
we  may  assume  the  total  permanent  load  to  be  equivalent  to  1,250  tons  unifonnly 
distributed.  What  is  the  permanent  strain  in  dther  flange  at  the  centre  of  the  girder 
from  this  dead  load  ? 

Amwer  (eq.  25).  F  =  ^  =  ^'f  ^  ^J^}^  =  2,716  tons. 
^      ^  8J         8  X  23*7 

The  groes  area  of  the  top  flange  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  645  square  inches ; 
that  of  the  bottom  or  tension  flange  is  586  square  inches.    If  we  assume  that  the 

D 
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wMkening  effect  of  rivet  holes  in  t&e  tension  flftnge  is  eqtnTalent  to  the  aid  whidi 
the  oontinuona  webs  gives  the  flange,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  sappoae 
the  gross  area  of  the  flange  available  for  tension,  we  have  the  permanent  tensile 

inch-strain  at  the  oentre  of  the  lower  flange  =  ^^^  s  5*067  tons.    The  collective 

530 

area  of  the  two  sides,  ic.,  of  the  web,  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge^  is  257  square 

inches,  and  it  will  be  shown  in  Chap.  IV.  that  a  oontinnons  web  theoretically  aids  the 

flanges  as  much  as  if  one^ixth  of  its  area  were  added  to  each  flange.     Aammjug 

then  that  --?,  —  48  square  inches,  are  added  to  the  compression  flange,  we  have  its 
6 

permanent  inch-strain «  7*.  »  8'948  tons.  These  calculations,  it  will  be 
*^  645  +  43  . 

observed,  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  web  gives  its  full  theoretical  aid  to 
the  flanges,  which  ii  much  too  liberal  an  allowance  to  make  in  reality.  A  train- 
load  of  }  ton  per  running  foot»  s  809  tons  unifonnly  distributed  over  one  line  of  way, 
will  increase  the  pennanent  unit-strains  by  neariy  one-fourth,  or  more  aocuxately, 
the  inch-strain  in  the  tension  flange  at  the  oentre  of  the  bridge  will  —  6*82  tone  and 
that  in  the  compression  flange  will  =  4*924  tons. 

Ex.  8.  What  are  the  flange-strains  in  one  of  the  Conway  tubes  from  the  pennanent 
load  at  the  quarter-spans  where  the  depth  from  oentre  to  oentre  of  oells  =  22*25 
feet!  ^««=-.^ 

Here,    W  =  1,250  tons,  ^j^^^vMa^^ 

1=    412  feet,        /^^^  ^^4^ 

rf  =  22*25  feet,     [f^  '""^^  #i^ 


I 
T' 

8{ 


Library. 


A.^  (eq.  28).  F  =  J!^  =  ^j^  ^  8  X  412  X  1250  ^  ^,y,  ^^ 
^^  %dA  ZU  82  X  22*25 

The  gross  area  of  the  top  flange  at  each  quarter-span  =  566  square  inches,  that  of 
the  bottom  or  tension  flange  =  461  square  inches.  If  we  assume,  as  before,  that  the 
aid  which  the  continuous  sides  theoretically  give  the  tension  flange  compensates 
for  the  weakening  effect  of  rivet  holes,  we  have  the  pennanent  tensile  inch-strain  in 

the  lower  flange  at  each  quarter-span  =s  ziziz  =s  4*707  tons. 

461 

The  area  of  both  sides  of  the  tube  together  at  each  quarter-span  =  241  square 

inches,  and  if  we  assume,  as  before^  that  one-sixth  of  this,  or  the  full  theoretic  amount, 

aids  the  compression  flange,  we  have  its  pennanent  inch-strain  at  each  quarter- 

2,170 
■pftn  =    Zl  y  .Q  =  8*581  tons.    On  comparing  the  unit^trains  in  the  flanges  at  the 

quarter-spans  with  those  at  the  oentre  of  the  tube  we  find  that  they  are  nearly  equal, 
and  that  the  girder  is  therefore,  as  regards  the  flanges,  a  girder  of  veiy  nearly 
imif oxm  strength. 
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Ex.  i.  One  of  the  luge  tubes  of  the  Britaimia  Bridge  is  470  feet  long  from  centre 
to  centre  of  bearings,  and  27*5  feet  deep  from  oentre  to  centre  of  flange  osUs  at  the 
middle  of  the  span,  and  its  weight  is  1,587  tons.  What  was  the  strain  in  either 
flange  at  the  centre'  while  it  was  an  independient  girder  and  before  it  was  connected 
witii  the  other  tabes? 


TIm  gross  areas  of  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  at  the  centre  of  the  span  are 
lespecUvely  648  and  585  square  inches,  and  if  we  concede,  as  before^  that  the  theoretic 
aid  which  the  webs  give  the  tension  flange  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
weakening  effect  of  rivet  holes,  we  have  the  inch-strain  in  the  lower  or  tension 

flange  =  ^^  =  5*795  tons. 
5o6 


Tlie  area  of  both  sides  at  the  middle  of  the  span  =  802  square  inches,  and  adding, 
as  before^  the  full  theoretie  proportion  of  one-sixth  in  aid  of  the  compression  flange,  we 

Q  QQA 

have  the  compressive  uniVstrain  in  the  upper  flange  =       *  =  4'856  tons.      The 

o48  X  50 

stodent  is  cautioned  that  it  is  not  safe  practice  to  assume  what  has  been  claimed  by 

same  aidvocates  of  continuous  versus  braced  webs,  and  which  has  been  conceded 

above^  namely,  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  one^ixth  of  the  web  really  aids  each 

flange^  espedaUy  in  large  plate  girders  such  as  the  tubular  bridges.    Hence,  the  unit- 

strains  la  examples  %  8»  and  4  are  doubtless  below  the  reality. 

4#.  A  cMemtratcd  luad  prodaees  the  tutrnte  strain  In  the 
lasses  aa  twiee  the  laaA  onlfbrad j  diatrihateiL — Comparing 
eqs.  17  and  23^  we  find  that  the  horizontal  strain  at  anj  point  in 
either  flange  from  a  single  weight  resting  there  is  double  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  same  load  unifonnly  distributed. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  web. 

4^.  Webj  ahearlBKHrtraia. — ^When  the  load  is  symmetrically 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  the  $hearing-8train  at  the  centre 
of  the  girder  is  cipher ^  and  at  any  other  cross  section  it  equals  the  sum 
of  the  weights  between  it  and  the  centre.  This  will  appear  evident 
frmn  the  consideration  that  the  shearing-strain  at  any  section  is  the 
pressure  which  is  transmitted  to  the  abutment  through  that  section 
(14).  Hence,  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  the  shearing-strain 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  girder,  where 

it  is  cipher,  and  increases  towards  the  ends,  where  it  equals-—* 
as  the  ordinates  of  a  triangle.    This  may  be  represented  graphically. 
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Kg.  2^.-She«^ag;-rt«ln.  as  in  Fig.  22,  where  the  line  A  B 

represents  the  length  of  the  girder, 
and  the  ordinfttes  A  C  and  B  E 
represent    the  reactions  of  each 


E  with  the  centre  at  D,  the  ordinates  of  the  fignre  AC  D  E  B  will 
represent  the  shearing-strains  at  each  point  along  the  girder.  When 
both  flanges  are  horizontal,  the  sectjonal  area  of  the  web  ought  for 
economical  reasons  to  vary  in  the  ratio  of  these  ordinates,  for  any 
surplus  material  would  be  more  valuable  for  sustaining  horizontal 
strains  if  placed  in  the  flanges,  as  its  lever^e  would  be  thereby 
increased. 

Ex.  1.  Wbtt  li  Hie  ihetHing-ctnin  In  the  w«b  rt  «««h  end  of  the  glidar  in  tiie  fint 
euunpls  in  44t 

Ex.  S.  The  iron  work  of  one  of  the  Conmy  tnbei,  400  feet  long  in  the  cIsat  iptn, 
irelghi  1,112  tons ;  kddjng  iOO  toni  for  weight  of  pennaomt  mj,  roof  and  ■  puslng 
train,  we  have  a  total  load  of  1,612  tons,  of  whinh  ooe-fonrth,  =  S78  toni,  ia  the 
■hearing-str^  at  each  end  of  each  aide  vhera  the  web  i«  about  19  feet  high  and  f  inch 
thick.  CoiMeqaently,  its  ^roaa  lection  =  1  i2'G  square  inches  but  •>  the  vertical  edgei 
of  the  platea  are  pierced  b;  one-in^  rivet  hoU%  three  InchM  apart  ccntree,  their  net 
sectum  U  one-thitd  len,  or  S5  eqaare  inciiei,  and  the  ihearing-fltram  at  the  joints  when 
a  heavy  taain  is  pasdag  i«  about  i  tons  pa  square  inch  of  net  section.  In  this 
eiam^e  no  credit  has  bem  given  to  the  ontdde  pUtes  of  the  ocdlular  flanges,  which 
doubtlen  contribute  their  quota  of  strength  to  withstand  nhnsfinj  atrsin 

47.  naaKe-«rca  of  slrder  of  ■■Iflmn  streH^h  wh«B  Ui« 
dcprth  Is  coastant. — From  eq.  23  we  have,  when  both  flanges  are 
horizontal, 

icmn 

where  a  and  /  represent  the  area  and  unit-strain  of  either 
flange  at  any  section  which  divides  the  ^rder  into  segments 
containing  m  and  n  linear  units.  If  the  girder  be  of  oniform 
strength,  /  will  be  constant  throughout  each  flange  (19),  and  a 
will  vary  as  mn.    Hence,  if  the  depth  of  the  flange  be  uniform. 


/=—  (") 
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Fig.  2S.— PUn.  its    width    will    vary    as 

,  and  the  plan  of  the 
flange  will,  if  symmetrical, 
be  formed  by  the  overlap 
of  twu  parabolas  whose 
vertices  are  at  A  A,  Fig, 
23. 

4S.  Drptfa  or  fftrder  or  uDiltorn  slreaflh  when  ihe  flaBye- 
area  Is  eoBCtant.— If,   however,  the  depth  of  the  girder  vary 
while    the  area  of  the  horizootal  flange  reinuna  uniforin,  d  will 
vary  as  mn.    Hence,  the  elevation  of  the  curved  ilange  will  be 
Fig.  24.— EleratiotL  a  pamboU  whose  axis  is 

vertical,  with  its  vertex 
at  A,  Fig.  24.  In  this 
'  case  it  may  be  shown  that 
i  the  whole  ahearing-stnun 
passes  through  the  curved  flange,  and  that  therefore  no  web  is 
required  for  diagonal  stnuns.  When,  however,  the  load  rests  upon 
the  horizontal  flange,  pillars,  represented  by  vertical  lines  (or 
suspension  rods,  if  Fig.  24  be  inverted),  are  required  to  convey 
the  vertical  pressure  of  each  weight  to  the  curved  flange.  The 
longitudinal  stnun  in  the  curved  flange  increases  towards  the  points 
of  support  and  may  be  found  by  the  method  expluned  in  SO. 

49.  SvBpeaslMi  hrtdse — Carre  of  cqaUlbriaM. — The  hori- 
Eontal  flange.  Fig.  24,  prevents  the  ends  of  the  curved  flange  from 
approaching  each  other  ;  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by 
&steniog  the  ends  of  the  curved  flange  to  the  abutments,  in  which 
case,  the  load  being  suspended  below  the  curved  flange,  we  have 
the  suspension  bridge  for  a  uniform  horizontal  load.  The  curve 
which  on  unloaded  chiun  of  uniform  section  assumes  from  its  own 
weight  is  the  catenary,  which,  however,  differs  but  slightly  Irom 
a  parabola  when  the  ratio  of  the  deflection  to  the  span  does  not 
exceed  that  commonly  adopted  for  suspension  bridges,  viz.,  f. 

If  Fig.  24  be  inverted  and  the  horizontal  flange  replaced  by 
solid  abutments,  to  keep  the  arch  from  spreading,  we  have  the 
arch  of  equilibrium  for  a  uniform  horizontal  load,  and  when  the 
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arch  has  merely  its  own  wdght  to  support,  the  mverted  catenary 
becomes  the  arch  of  equilibrium.  Every  change  in  the  poeition 
of  a  load  alters  the  form  of  the  curve  of  eqtulibrium,  whoM 
horizontal  component  u  uniform  thr&uffhout  the  whole  eitne;  for 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  hotinontal  strain  at  one  point  of  a 
'flexible  chain  exceed  that  at  another  point,  the  intermediate 
portion  will  move  towards  that  nde  on  which  the  stronger 
pull  IB  exerted,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
A  Buspeneioa  bridge,  hang  flexible,  accommodates  itself  to  each 
change  of  load,  assuming  at  each  moment  the  position  of  equili- 
brium for  the  particular  load  to  which  it  is  temporarily  sub- 
jected; but  neither  the  rigid  flanges  of  a  girder,  nor  the  voussoirs 
of  a  atone  arch,  can  thus  suit  themselves  to  the  changing  poution 
of  the  load.  The  web  of  the  former,  and  the  spandril  walls  of  the 
latter,  are  therefore  requisite  to  enable  a  ri^d  structure  to  sustain 
a  variable  load  without  fracture,  which  they  do  by  converting 
what  would  otherwise  be  transverse  etnuns  in  the  arch  or  flanges 
into  longitudinal  ones. 

CASE  TI. — FLANGED   GIBDBB  SITFPOBTBD   AT    BOTH    ENDS    AND 
TBATEBfiED    BT    A    TRAIN    OF    ITNIFOSH    DENSITY. 

AO.  PamlHr  train  af  anUtoim  dcBCUr — ghearlHS-fltrabi — 
■!>>(««. — When  a  distributed  rolling  load,  such  as  a  railway 
train,  traverses  a  girder,  the  sbearing-atrun  throughout  the  un- 
loaded segment  may  be  found  as  follows.  Let  the  trun  be  of 
uniform  density  per  running  loot,  and  its  total  length  not  lees 
than  that  of  the  girder. 

Fig.  SG. 
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Let  /  =  the  length  of  the  ^rder, 

d  =  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  A,  in  front  of  the  train, 
w  =  the  weight  of  the  train  per  unit  of  length, 
m  and  n  =:  the  segments  into  which  the  front  of  the  train  divides 

the  girder,  n  being  the  loaded  segment, 
R  =  the  reaction  of  the  left  or  unloaded  abutment,  t.^.,  the 

shearing-strain  in  the  segment  m. 

F  =  the  horizontal  strain  exerted  by  either  flange  at  A, 

that  is,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  longitudinal 

strain  if  the  flange  be  oblique. 

The  girder  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  upward  reaction  of  each 

abutment  and  the  downward  pressure  of  the  train.     This  latter  = 

1091,  which  we  may  conceive  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity  whose 

distance  from  the  right  abutment  =  -  (11).     Taking  moments  round 

this  abutment,  we  have  RZ  =  v)ii~.     Hence, 

2 

R=J^*  (28) 

This  is  the  shearing-strain  throughout  the  unloaded  segment, 
since  it  is  transmitted  through  every  section  between  the  front  of 
the  train  and  the  left  abutment  (14).  As  the  train  moves  forward, 
the  shearing-strain  in  front  increases  as  the  square  of  the  loaded 
s^ment,  and  varies  therefore  as  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola,  the 
ordinates  being  represented  by  the  vertical  lines  of  shading  in 
Fig.  25,  with  the  vertex  at  B. 

The  flange-strain  in  front  of  the  train  may  be  eanly  found  by 
taking  moments  round  either  flange  at  A^  when  we  have 

i-     Hm     wtmnr  /oq\ 

51.  HajLimuB  strains  in  web  oc€«r  at  aae  tmti  afa  pmmiim^ 
traia. — It  can  be  easily  proved  that  the  shearing-strain  at 
any  point  A  is  greater  when  the  load  covers  the  longer  segment 
than  when  it  covers  the  whole  girder.  In  the  latter  case  the 
load  is   uniformly  distributed  all  over,  and  the  shearing-strain 

at  A  =     **I"^ -(46),  but  when  the  load  covers  the  greater  segment 
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only,  the  sheanng-strMn  at  A  =  ^7 — r^,-     Subtracting  the  former 

from  the  latter  quantity,  we  obtwn  the  following  result.  The 
Bhearing-straiii  at  the  end  of  a  passing  trun  of  uniform  density 
covering  the  greater  segment  exceeds  that  produced  by  a 
load  of  equal  density,  but  extending  over  the  whole  girder,  by 

a  quantity  equal  to  !^^,  where  m  represents  the  shorter  and  un- 
loaded segment.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  excess  is  equal  to 
the  ahearing-strain  throughout  the  unloaded  segment  whenever 
the  train  covers  the  lesser  segment  only. 

Ex.  A  nUwaj  girder  u  90  foot  in  leogtb,  and  (lie  hekviaat  tnia  weighl  1}  toni 
per  nmning  foot;  whftt  in  the  inailmiiTn  sheuing-stnun  from  thii  tnia  tA  15  feet 
fiom  one  end  t    This  will  occur  when  the  train  coven  the  greater  Mgnient,  and  v« 

I  =  90  feet, 

m  =  16  teat, 

1.-76  feet, 
V  =  1-26  ton*. 

n.  VnUbiaa  load  and  paastaif  trabi,  «heariB|^«(ralB. — 

Let   D  E,    Fig.   26,    represent    a    railway   girder,   and   let    the 
Fig.  28.-3hearii.g*tr«ii.  otdinates  D  A  and  E  C  represent 

the  ehearing-Btnuns  at  its  extre- 
mities   from    a    load    uniformly 
distributed  over  its  whole  length, 
such  as  the   permanent  bridge- 
toad.     Draw  A  B  and  C  B  to  the 
centre  of  D  E  and  the  ordinates  of 
the  figure  D  A  B  C  E  will  repre- 
sent the  shearing-strains  at  each 
point  due  to  this  uniformly  distributed  load  (46).     Again,  let  D  E 
and  E  H  represent  the  abearing-Btrains  at  the  extremities  from  the 
greatest  rolling  load  of  uniform  density  (say  engines),  when  covering 
the  whole  ^rder.     Draw  the  parabolas  D  O  H  and  EOF,  and  the 
ordinates  of  the  figure  D  F  Q  H  E  will  represent  the  greatest 
shearing^stnuns  due  to  this  maximum  rolling  load.    The  ordinates 
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of  the  two  figures  combined,  namely  A  B  C  H  Q  F,  will  represent 

the  greatest  possible  shearing-strains  to  which  the  girder  is  liable 

whaterer  may  be  the  position  of  the  rolling  load.* 
M*  Maxlnom  strain  in  Ilani;e0  occur  with  load  all  oyer. — 

The  horizontal  strains  in  the  flanges  attain  their  greatest  value 
when  the  load  covers  the  whole  girder,  for  the  strain  at  each  point 
equals  the  sum  of  those  produced  by  each  weight  acting  separately, 
and  is  consequently  diminished  by  the  removal  of  any  one  weight; 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  equations  23  and  29, 
when  we  find  that  the  flange-strain  in  front  of  a  train  is  less  than 

when  the  train  covers  the  whole  girder  in  the  ratio  of.j,  where  n 

represents  the  segment  covered  by  the  train. 

M.  Area  of  a  continnons  ureli  calculated  fk^m  the 
•hearins'-fftraln — Quantity  of  material  in  a  continuous  web. — 

When  the  flanges  are  parallel,  the  theoretic  area  of  a  continuous  web 

may  be  calculated  from  the  shearing-strain  by  the  following  rule : — 

o    j.»      1  /•      u       Shearinff-strain 

oectional  area  of  web  =  —^^  .    ^ — ; — 

Unit-stram 

in  which  the  unit-strain  is  the  safe  unit-strain  for  sheaiing.     This 

gives  the  minimum  thickness,  which,  however,  is  often  much  less 

than  a  due  regard  for  durability  requires ;  neither  does  this  rule  give 

an  adequate  idea  of  the  additional  material  required  for  stiffening 

the  web  against  buckling,  of  whiph  more  hereafter. 

Ex.  A  single-webbed  plate  girder,  50  feet  long  and  4  feet  deep,  supports  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  82  tons ;  what  is  the  theoretic  thickness  of  the  web,  if  4  tons  per 
■qoare  inch  be  a  safe  shearing  unit-strain  ?  The  shearing-strain  at  each  end  =16  tons, 
tad  the  theoretic  section  of  the  web  =s  \^  =  4  sqxiare  inches ;  but  as  the  depth  of 
the  girder  is  4  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  web  would  be  only  ^  =  i^th  inch,  which  is 
sitogether  too  thin  for  safe  practice.  The  second  example  in  441,  however,  shows  that 
the  rule  is  applicable  to  the  Conway  tubular  bridge. 

On  coulparing  84^  S?^  46»  and  61^,  we  find  that  when  a  girder 
with  parallel  flanges  and  a  continuous  web  is  loaded  in  the  manner 
described  below,  where 

I  =  the  length,  and 

/  =  the  safe  unit-strain  for  shearing  force, 

*  Appendix  to  Paper  on  Lattice  Beams.  By  W.  B.  Blood,  Esq.,  Proe.  I.  C,  E., 
VoLxi,  p.  9. 
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the  theoretic  quantity  of  material  in  the  web  should  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Kind  of  loftd. 

Tlieoretic  qiuuittty  of 
material  in  a  continnona  Well. 

Proportional  nnmbera. 

Fixed  oentral  load .    .    .  =  W 
Concentrated  roUing  load  =  W 
Unif onnly  distribated  load  r=  W 
Distributed  roUing  load  .  =  W 

V 

24/ 

12 

18 

6 

7 

55.  nei^th  and  lenyth  ftir  calcalatlon. — In  calculating  the 
flange-strains  of  girders  with  continuous  webs,  the  extreme  depth 
may  be  taken  as  the  depth  for  calculation  whenever  the  web  is 
neglected;  but  when  a  continuous  web  is  taken  into  account,  or 
when  the  web  is  formed  of  bracing,  the  depth  may  be  measured 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  intersection  of  the  web  with  the 
flanges,  at  which  points  the  flanges  are  assumed  to  be  concentrated. 
Girders  with  cellular  flanges  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going rule,  as  in  these  the  depth  for  calculation  is  measured  from 
centre  of  upper  ceUs  to  centre  of  lower  cells. 

The  length  for  calculation  should  be  measured  from  centre  to 
centre  of  bearings,  which  may  be  called  the  effective  length  of  a 
girder,  and  will  always  be  greater  than  the  dear  span  and  less  than 
the  total  length. 

Ex.  Hie  depth  of  the  Boyne  lattio^girder  for  calcolation  is  measured  from  root  to 
root  of  flange  angle  irons,  and  equals  22*25  feet — see  plate  lY.  The  extreme  depth  of 
the  Conway  tube  at  the  centre  is  25*42  feet,  but  as  the  cellular  flanges  are  each  1*75  feet 
deep,  the  depth  for  calculation  is  23*67  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Conway  tube 
is  424  feet,  the  dear  span  between  the  supports  is  400  feet,  and  the  efifectiye  length 
for  calculation  is  412  feet,  the  bearings  at  each  end  being  12  feet  in  length. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TRANBTBBSE  STKAIN. 

B  Mraln. — Let  Fig.  27  represent  a  semi^irder 
or  any  form  whatever  of  cross  section,  loaded  at  Uie  extremity  with 
the  weight  W.  and  let  I  =  the  distance  of  W  from  any  plane  of 
secdon  A  B.     We  know  from  experience  that  whenerer  a  eenii- 
j^  yj  girder   such   as    that   described   is 

subject  to  transverse  Btrun.deflection 
j  takes  place,  the  upper  edge  b^g 

extended  and  the  lower  edge  com- 
pressed. This  longitudinalelongation 
and  shortening  are  not  confined  to 
the  outside  fibre*  merely,  but  affect 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  girder, 
thdr  change  of  length  becoming  less  and  less  in  direct  proportion 
w  their  distance  from  the  edge  increases,  as  is  proved  by  the  lines 
A  B  and  W  D  remuning  strwgbt  after  defection.     Experiments 
also  prove  that  the  amount  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the 
bending  weight,  provided  the  limits  of  elastic  reaction  of  the  extreme 
upper  and  lower  fibres  are  not  exceeded  (T).* 

n,  Kcmtntl  »mrlh»e. — The  surface  of  unaltered  length,  N  S,at 
(»  near  the  centre  of  the  girder,  where  extension  ceasee  and  com- 
presrion  begins,  is  called  the  Neutral  aur/ace — a  term  calculated  to 
produce  a  &lse  impression  that  this  part  of  a  girder  is  free  from 
all  strain,  whereas,  as  has  been  already  stated  (14),  the  weight, 
which  is  a  vertical  force,  could  not  produce  longitudinal  strains  in 
the  fibres  except  through  the  medium  of  certain  diagonal  slrains, 
which,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  act  probably  with  their  greatest 
intensity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  neutral  surface.  The  Neutral  surface 
of  any  girder  it,  therefore,  that  surface  along  which  the  resultant 

•  MoiJD,  pp.  1S3,  1S8. 
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of  the  horizontal  components  of  all  the  diagonal  forces  equaU  cipher; 

and  according  to  this  definition  it  may  be  said  to  exist  in  diagonally 

braced  ^rders,  in  those  at  least  in  which  the  systems  of  triangulation 

are  numerous.     The  reader  will  find  his  physical  conceptions  of 

these  diagonal  strains  much  clearer  after  he  has  studied  the  action 

of  diagonal  bracing  in  succeeding  chapters. 

5§«  NeairalaxUi— CcHtres  of  strain— Resultant  ofhorisontal 

forces  In  any  eross  section  equals  ^i^her. — The  line  at  X,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  neutral  surface  with  any  cross  section  of  the  girder,  is  called 
the  Neutral  line,  or  more  generally,  the  Neutral  axis  of  that 
particular  section.  Tlie  Neutral  axis  of  any  section  is,  therefore, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  of 
tension  and  compression  exerted  by  the  fibres  in  that  particular 
section  of  the  girder.  For  these  tensile  and  compressive  forces  we 
may  substitute  their  resultants. 

Let  T  =  the  resultant  of  the  horizontal  tensile  forces  above  the 

neutral  axis, 
C  =z  the  resultant  of  the  horizontal  compressive  forces  below 

the  neutral  axis, 
^  =  the  distance  between  the  points  of  application  of  thes^ 

resultants, 
called  the  Centres  of  strain,  or  for  distinction's  sake,  the  Centres  of 
tension  and  compression.  The  segment  A  B  W  D  is  held  in  equi- 
librium by  the  weight  W,  the  horizontal  resultants  T  and  C,  and 
the  shearing-strain  at  the  section  AB.  Taking  moments  round 
the  centres  of  compression  and  tension  successively,  we  have 

WZ  =  TS  =  Ci  (30) 

whence 

T  =  C  (31) 

Thus,  in  every  girder  of  whatsoever  form,  the  resultant  of  all  t/ie 
horizontal  forces  in  any  cross  section  equals  cipher,  or  in  other  words, 
tfie  horizontal  forces  in  any  cross  section  balance  each  other,  a  result 
which  has  been  already  proved  in  the  case  of  flanged  girders  (eq.  4). 
We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  the  following 
consideration.     Suppose  a  loaded  girder  to  rest  on  rollers  at  both 
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eods  80  as  to  be  perfectly  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
If  we  consider  the  forces  acting  at  any  cross  section  we  find  that 
they  may  be  resolved  into  thi-ee  series,  the  first  of  which  is  vertical, 
viz.,  the  shearing-strain ;  the  second  is  horizontal,  tending  to  thrust 
the  segments  apart,  and  the  third  is  likewise  horizontal,  tending 
to  draw  them  together.  These  horizontal  forces  must  balance; 
otherwise  the  girder  would  separate  at  the  section,  since  by 
hypothesis  the  segments  are  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the  points 
of  support. 

50.  HoHicBt  of  restotoDce,  M. — ^Bemdlni:  HiOHieBt. — The 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  in  any  transverse 
section  round  any  point  whatsoever  is  called  the  Moment  of  forces 
resietinff  rupture^  or  more  briefly,  the  Moment  of  resistance  of  that 
particular  section.*  Bepresenting  the  moment  of  resistance  by  the 
symbol  M,  we  have  for  a  semi-girder  loaded  at  the  extremity, 

WZ  =  M  (32) 

where  I  =  the  distance  of  W  from  the  transverse  section.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  moment  of  resistance  of  any  particular  section 
is  constant,  no  matter  round  what  point  the  moments  of  the 
horizontal  forces  may  be  taken,  since  the  sum  of  the  tensile  forces 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  compressive  forces,  so  that  they  form  a 
couple.  The  product  WZ  is  called  the  Bending  moment  of  the 
wdght,  and  eq.  32  may  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  follows: — 
The  moments  of  the  external  forces  on  eitlier  side  of  any  given  sectiofi 
of  a  girder  which  tend  to  produce  rotation  round  any  point  in  tJiat 
section  are  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  horizontal  eUistic  reactions  in 
the  same  section  which  resist  rotation^  or  briefly,  the  bending  moment 
round  any  section  =  the  moment  of  resistance. 

The  general  case  of  a  girder  of  any  form  of  cross  section  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  flanged  girder  whose  flanges  are  at  the  centres  of 
horizontal  strain,  and  the  formulas  in  the  several  cases  of  flanged 
g^ers  in  the  previous  chapter  would  be  applicable  to  this  general 
case,  if  we  only  knew  the  resultants  of  the  horizontal  tensile  and 
compressive  strains  and  also  the  distance  between  their  points  of 
application. 

*  Called  also  the  Momtni  of  rupture. 
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60.  C!oefleieBt  af  raptare^  S. — The  following  method  is 
frequently  adopted  for  calculating  the  breaking  weight  of  solid 
rectangular  or  solid  round  girders,  though  applicable  to  other  forms 
also,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  founded  on  general 
reasoning  independently  of  any  assumption  relating  to  the  laws  of 
elastic  reaction  or  of  direct  experiments  on  the  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strength  of  materials,  which  generally  require  special 
apparatus  and  are  therefore  less  easily  made  than  experiments  on 
transverse  strength.  We  have  just  seen  (eq.  30),  that  the  relation 
between  the  weight,  length,  horizontal  elastic  forces  and  distance 
between  the  centres  of  strain  of  a  semi-girder  fixed  at  one  end  and 
loaded  at  the  other,  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

V 

in  which  F  represents  indifferently  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  elastic 
forces,  either  above  or  below  the  neutral  axis,  and  is  therefore 
proportional  in  girders  of  similar  section  to  the  number  of  horizontal 
fibres  in  the  girder,  that  is,  to  its  sectional  area;  i  =  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  strain,  and  is  evidently  proportional  to  the 
depth,  and  /  =  the  length.  Hence,  we  obtun  the  following 
relations  for  a 
8enl«<i:lrder  loaded  mt  the  extremltj. — 

'  W  =  ?^  (33) 

S  =  ^  (34) 

in  which  W  =  the  breaking  weight, 

a  =  the  sectional  area, 

d  =  the  depth, 

I  =  the  length, 
and  S  is  a  constant,  which  must  be  determined  for  each  material  by- 
finding  experimentally  the  breaking  weight  of  a  girder  of  known 
dimensions  and  similar  in  section  to  that  whose  strength  is  required. 
The  constant  S  is  called  the  Coefficient  of  transverse  rupture^  or  more 
briefly,  the  Coefficient  of  rupture*  of  that  particular  material  and 

*  Sometiinfifl  called  the  Modulfu  ofrmptwrt. 


[ 
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section  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  equals  the  breaking  weight  of 
any  semi-girder  of  similar  section  in  which  the  quantity  -y-  =r  1 . 

By  reasoning  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  several  cases  of 
Chapter  II.,  we  have  the  following  formulas  for  girders  supported 
and  loaded  in  various  ways : — 

61,  SeBil-irlrdcr  loaded  mtlbrml  j. 

W  =  ?^  (35) 

69.  CSirdcr  sai^porled  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  an 
iatcnnediate  i^oint»  the  segments  containing  m  and  n  linear  units, 
and  /  representing  the  length,  =:  m  +  n. 

W  =  ?^  (37) 

mn 

S  =  ^  (38) 

aal 

6S.  Ciirder  ovi^iHirted  at  lioth  ends  and  loaded  at  the  eentre. 

W  =  *^  (39) 

M.  Ctlrdcr  Mtpp«rte4  at  koth  aids  aad  loaded  maMarwaiy, 

W  =  ^^  (41) 

V 

s  =  ^  <«> 

M.  Table  of  eoellelents  of  mi^tore. — These  forroulaB, 
though  generally  restricted  in  practice  to  solid  rectangular  and  solid 
round  girders,  are  also  applicable  to  girders  of  any  form,  provided 
they  are  similar  in  section  to  the  experimental  girder  from  which 
the  coefficient  S  for  that  form  is  derived.  In  each  class  we  must 
obtain  the  coefficient  of  rupture  for  its  particular  section  by  expe- 
rimentally breaking  a  model  girder.  This  has  been  done  for  certain 
forms  of  section  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables 
which  contiun  the  values  of  S,  or  the  coefficients  of  rupture,  which 
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in  the  case  of  square  or  round  sections  are  the  breaking  weights  of 
solid  eemi-girders  whose  length,  depth,  and  breadth  are  each  one 
inch,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other.  Hence,  when  using 
these  coefficients  in  the  preceding  equations,  all  the  dimensions 
should  be  in  inches.  The  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  the 
value  of  S  is  constant  for  all  rectangular  sections  of  the  same  depth 
from  the  consideration,  that  any  number  of  rectangular  girders  of 
equal  depth  placed  side  by  side  have  the  same  collective  strength  as 
the  single  girder  which  they  would  become  if  united  laterally.  Hence 

^  has  the  same  value  for  the  multiple  girder  as  for  one  of  its  com- 
a 

ponent  girders,  and  therefore,  from  eq.  34,  S  is  the  same  in  both. 


KATEBIAL. 


Value  of 

8 
in  tons. 


AuUunity. 


CAST-IRON. 

Small  rectangular  bars  (not  ezoeeding  one  inch  in  width), 
Large  rectangular  bars  (three  inches  wide),    - 
Snu^  round  bars,        ..... 
Circular  tubes  of  uniform  thicknesB,   -  .  . 

Sqtiare  tubes  of  uniform  thickness,      ... 

Vi^ROUGHT-IRON. 

New  rectangular  bars  whose  deflection  limits  their  utility,     • 

Rectangular  bars  previously  strained  by  bending  them  while 
hot  and  straightening  them  when  cold,  and  employed  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  were  straightened, 

New  round  bars,         -  -  -  -  . 

Circular  welded  tubes  of  uniform  thickness  (boiler  tubes^, 

Circular  riveted  tubes  of  plate  iron  with  transverse  joints 
double  riveted,         ...... 

Rolled  I  girders  with  flanges  of  equal  area,  about 

X  iron,  with  the  flange  above,  about 

Do.,  with  the  flange  below,  about      .  .  -  . 

STEEL  (Rectangular  bars). 

Hammered  Bessemer  steel  for  tyres,  axles  and  rails, 

Rolled  Bessemer  steel  for  tyres,  axles  and  rails, 

Hammered  crucible  steel  for  tyres  and  axles. 

Rolled  crucible  steel  for  axles,  .... 

Average  of  a  laige  number  of  specimens  of  Cast,  Bes- 
semer, and  Shear  steel,  strained  only  as  far  as  the 
limit  of  elasticity,  .... 


8-40 
2-25 
2-00 
2-86 
3-42 


8-82 


5-58 
2-26 
5-23 

8-26 
4-60 
4-00 
8-88 


9-53 

8-57 

11-00 

8-80 

600 


Clark 


» 

}> 
It 


tf 

It 
II 
II 

II 


Kirkaldy 

n 

19 

11 

Fairbaim 


Clark,  Britannia  wad  Convxiy  Thibular  Bridge$,  pp.  436,  748. 

Fairbaim,  Report  of  the  British  AssocicUion  for  1867. 

Kirkaldy,  Experiments  on  Steel  by  a  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers^  1868. 
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WOOD. 


Solid  Kiotasoulab  Gudsbs  amd  Shci-Gisdibs. 


DESCRIFIION  OF  WOOD. 

Initlaltof 
Experimenten. 

Speelfle 
Oniritj. 

Value  of  S 
Inlte 

AcMU,        ---..- 

B. 

710 

1,867 

Ash,  T^ngH«K, 

B. 

760 

2,026 

„    American, 

D.N. 

626 

1,795 

f»            ft         swamp,     • 

D. 

926 

1,166 

bl^OL,       - 

D. 

588 

861 

Beech,  Bnglifih,      • 

B. 

696 

1,556 

„      American,  white,    • 

D. 

711 

1,880 

»             tf        ^^^^ 

D.N. 

776 

1,789 

Bnch,  Common,     - 

B. 

711 

1,928 

„      American,  black,     - 

B.D.N. 

670 

2,061 

„             „        yellow,     - 

D. 

756 

1,885 

T. 

1,280 

2,445 

Bullet  Tree,  Demeran» 

B.Y. 

1,052 

2,692 

Oabacally, 
Canada  Balsam, 

K 

900 

2,518 

D. 

548 

1,123 

Cedar,  Bennnda,   • 

N.Y. 

748 

1,443 

„       Gtiadaloupe, 

N. 

756 

2,044 

„       American,  white^    • 

D. 

854 

766 

„       of  Lebanon, 

D. 

880 

1,493 

Cnb  Wood,  Demenura, 

Y. 

648 

1,875 

Deal,  Christiana^   • 

B. 

689 

1,562 

Shn,  English, 

B.D. 

579 

782 

D.N. 

725 

1,970 

Kr,  Mar  Forest,    - 

B 

698 

1,232 

„     Spnice, 

M. 

508 

1,846 

„         „       American,  black. 

D. 

772 

1,086 

Greenheart^  Demenura^ 

B.Y. 

985 

2,616 

Hemlock,  •            •           -            • 

D. 

911 

1,142 

Hickory,  American, 

D.N.M.Y. 

831 

S,129 

„         Bitter  Nut, 

D. 

871 

1,465 

Iron  Bark,  Australia^ 

T. 

1,211 

2,288 

D. 

879 

1,800 

Kakarally,  Demenura^ 

Y. 

1,228 

2,879 

Larch,        .... 

B.D.M. 

556 

1,885 

„      American,  or  Tamarack,     • 

D. 

438 

911 

Lignvm  VitsB^ 

N. 

1,082 

2,018 

Locust,  Demerara, 

B. 

954 

8,480 

liahogany,  Nassau, 

M.N.Y. 

668 

1.719 

MangroTe^  Bermuda,  black, 

N. 

1,188 

1,699 

„               „        white, 

N. 

951 

1,985 

Maple,  soft  Canada, 

D. 

675 

1,694 

Norway  Spar, 

B. 

577 

1,474 

Oak,  Adriatic 

B.M. 

856 

1,471 

„    African, 

B.D.M.N. 

988 

2,528 

„    Amfflican,  Uyo, 

N. 

1,160 

1,862 

ft           tf        ^^ 

D.N. 

952 

1,687 

„           „        white, 

RD.M.N. 

779 

1,748 

„    Dantadc, 

B.M. 

720 

1,518 

«    BnyKsh,         - 
„    ItJian, 

RD.M.N. 
M. 

829 
796 

1,694 
1,688 

y,    Lorraine^ 

m 

M. 

796 

1,488 

„    Memel,          ..... 

1 

M. 

727 

1,665 

K 
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DESCBIPTION  OP  WOOD. 

Inititlt  of       Spodflc 
EzperimenterB.  Qrarltj. 

Valna  of  8 
inllM. 

Pine,  American  red,          .... 

B.D.M,N.Y. 

576 

1,627 

„           „        pitch, 

B.D. 

740 

1,727 

„            „        white, 

D.N.Y. 

432 

1,229 

»>           »»        yellow, 

B.D.M. 

608 

1,185 

„    Arohaagol,     - 

M. 

551 

1,870 

„    Dantcic,        .... 

M. 

649 

1,426 

„    MemeU          .... 

M. 

601 

1,848 

„    Proasiaiif       .... 

M. 

596 

1,446 

„    Riga,            .... 

B.Bx. 

654 

1,888 

„     Vizginian,     - 

M. 

590 

1,456 

Poon,          -           -            -            -            . 

DtSiL, 

673 

1,954 

Sneezewood,  South  Africa, 

N. 

1,066 

8,805 

Spotted  Qrum,  Australia,  - 

T. 

1,085 

2,006 

Stringy  Bark,  AnstraUa,    • 

T. 

987 

1,818 

Teak,          ..... 

B.M.N. 

729 

2,108 

Wallaba,  Demerara, 

Y. 

1,147 

1,648 

Yellow  Wood,  West  Tndiea, 

N. 

926          2,108 

The  ooefficieDtB  for  wood  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  FrofemtnuU  Pap€r$  of  the 

Oorpi  of  Royal  BngUeen,  Vol.  ▼.    The  initial  letters  refer  to  the  following  experi- 

menters :— B,  Barlow ;  D,  Denison  ;  M,  Moore ;  N,  Kelson ;  T,  Trickett ;  T, 

Tonng ;  two  or  more  letters  signify  that  the  tabolated  nmnher  Is  the  mean  result 

of  the  experimenters  whom  they  represent. 

The  reader  should  observe  that  the  foregoing  values  of  S  for 
timber  are  derived  from  selected  samples  of  small  scantling, 
perfectly  free  from  knots  and  other  imperfections  that  cannot  be 
avoided  in  large  timber,  and  the  few  experiments  recorded  on  the 
latter  indicate  that  the  values  of  S  must  be  reduced  to  very  little 
more  than  one-half  (*54  times,)  those  given  in  the  table  when 
applied  to  girders  of  large  size,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  practice. 

STONE. 

SOUD  RiOTANOULAB  GiBDKBS  AND   SkMI-GiBDSRS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STONE. 

Value  of  S 
in  11m. 

Antborttj. 

Gbavitbb. 

Ballynocken,  Co.  Wicklow,  coarse  and  loosely  aggre- 
gated,             

Golden  Hill,  Blessincton,  Co.  Wicklow,  coarse, 
Golden  Ball,  Co.  Dublin,  largely  crystallme,    • 
Killiney,  Co.  DnUin,  f elspathic, 
Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin,           .... 
Newry,  Co.  Down,  syenitic,      .... 
Taylors*  Hill,  Galway,  felqiar  red  and  greenish, 

109 
76 
1S2 
270 
846 
840 
407 

Wilkinson 
•1 
t> 
f» 
If 
ff 
ff 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STONE. 


Value  of  S 
iBlbs. 


Authority. 


SiinwTOHia  AVD  Gbitb. 

GrecD  Moor,  TorkBhire  blue  stone, 

,»        white  stone,    - 


<f 


CMthnw,  Sootlaiut 

Lnh  nndsiones  from  YwiouB  localities, 

LTMISTOin& 

liistoiwttl  Quany,  Kerry,  ... 

BaUjdnff  Quarry,  TaUamore,  King's  County, 
Woodbine  Qoarry,  Athy,  Co.  Kildare, 
FtnglasB  Quany,  Ca  Dublin,  • 

Slates. 

Valencia  Island,  Kerry,  on  edge  of  strata, 
„  „       on  bed  of  strata, 

Glamnore,  Afford,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  bed  of  strata, 
KiOaloei,  Tipperaiy,  on  bed  of  strata,  - 

„  „         on  edge  of  strata, 

Welsihslate,     •  ... 


Basaiob  and  Metamobphio  Bock& 

Hornblende  Schist,  Glenties,  Donegal, 
Moore  Qoany,  Ballymena,  Antrim,  crystalline,  horn- 
bleDdleandfelflpathic,  •  .  .  . 


835 
859 
857 
57  to  1,095 


414 
851 
288 
291 


1,091 
951 
1,097 
1,238 
1,037 
1,961 


556 
581 


O.  Bennie 


«» 


»» 


WiUdnson 


Wilkinson 
>» 
»> 
»» 


Wilkinson 

n 

»f 

G.  Bennie 


Wilkinson 
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Wilkinson,  Practical  Geology  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland, 
6.  Bennie,  Barlow  on  the  Strength  of  MatericU^  p.  187. 


The  foregoing  table  contains  a  very  small  selection  from  Mr. 
Wilkinson^s  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength  of  Irish 
stones,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  reader  will  find  in  his  book 
a  vast  number  of  most  valuable  details  relating  to  the  crushing 
strength  and  other  properties  of  building  materials  throughout 
Ireland. 

•6.  0treBffth  of  mtomtn,  eyes  of  the  sane  kind^  to  yery 
Tarlablc. — ^Mr.  Wilkinson*s  experiments  were  made  on  stones 
14  inches  long,  with  sides  3  inches  square;  the  distance  between 
the  bearings  was  exactly  12  inches,  and  the  pressure  was  applied 
on  the  top  in  the  centre  of  each  stone  by  a  saddle  one  inch 
wide.  *'The  result  of  these  experiments  shows  the  average 
strength  of  the  principal  rocks  to  be  in  the  following  order  :-^ 
State  rock,  basalt,  limestone,  granite,  and  sandstone.  The  great 
variation  which  exists  in  the  difierent  rocks,  and  even  in  the 
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quality  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  serves  to  show  the  caution 
which  should  be  used  in  their  selection  and  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  records  of  actual  experiments."         » 

Ex.  1.  In  an  experiment  made  by  the  ftuthor,  ft  wronght-iron  bar,  4  inches  deep  and 
f  inch  wide,  had  a  weight  of  1,668  lbs.  hung  from  one  end,  the  other  end  being  rigidly 
fixed.  It  commenced  bending  at  2  ft  8  in.  from  the  load,  at  a  part  which  had  been 
preyiooaly  softened  in  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.    What  is  the  value  of  S  f 

Heie,    W  =  1,568  lbs., 
2  =  82  inches, 
c2  =    4  inches, 
a  =    S  square  inches. 

An^  (e,.  84).  S  =  ^  =  JT^^SSo  =  '■'^*^ 
Comparing  this  with  the  tabular  value  of  S  for  "new  rectangular  ban  whose  deflection 
limits  their  utility,"  it  would  appear  that  the  useful  strength  of  ban  rendered 
ductile  by  annealing  is  only  one-half  that  of  new  ban  fresh  from  the  rolls.  This  result 
is  oonfirmed  by  two  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  annealed  wrought-iron  bars 
heated  to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. — See  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Oommii- 
9ioner$  on  the  Applieation  of  Iron  to  JtaUwaif  StructwreSf  pp.  46,  46. 

Ex.  2.  The  teeth  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  are  8*6  inches  long,  2'8  inches  thick,  and  7 
inches  wide ;  what  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  tooth  ? 

Here,    I  =  8*6  inches, 
d  =  2*8  inches, 
a  =  16*1  square  inches, 
S  =  2*26  tons. 
An^  (eq.  83).  W  =  ?^  =  1«1  X  2-8  X  2-25  ^  ^.^  ^^ 

Ex.  8.  A  round  wrought-iron  shaft,  6  feet  long  and  supported  at  the  extremities, 
sustains  a  transverse  strain  of  80  tons  at  14  inches  from  one  end ;  what  should  its 
diameter  be  when  on  the  point  of  yielding  ? 

Here,    W  =  80  tons, 
I  a>    6  feet, 
III  =  14  inches, 
n  =  46  inches, 
S  =  2*26  tons. 

From  eq.  88,  ad  =  =  C^     =  148*1  inches;  but  ad  =  -— ,  whence 

frO  OUX  A*2o  4 

Anneer.     d=    ./ 1><_1^  =  57  inches. 

V     8-1416 

Ex.  4.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Anderson,  a  piece  of  memel  fir,  2  inches  deep 
and  I'M  inches  wide,  was  securely  fixed  at  one  extremity,  the  projecting  part  being  2 
feet  long.  It  sustained  a  load  of  604*6  lbs.  at  the  end  for  twenty  houn  without 
breaking   right   across.      This  load,  however,  upset  the  timber  on  the  lower  or 
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•  ■ 

eaunpnamm  side  next  the  fnlomin.     What  is  the  value  of  S  derived  from  this 

eoi^MniiieDt  t 

Here,  W  =  504*5  lbs. 

Z  =  24  inches, 

<i  =s    2  inches, 

b  —    1*94  inches. 

A»st«r(eq.84).   S  =  J^  ^   24  X  504*5    ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
^^      ^  ad        1-94  X  2  X  2        * 

This  value  of  S  exceeds  that  given  in  the  table,  namely,  1,848  lbs.  The  piece  of 
mcmel  in  this  experiment  was,  however,  remarkably  straight-grained  and  wdl 
seasoned,  and  consequently  above  the  average. 

Ex.  5.  A  horizontal  gaff  of  red  American  pine,  15  inches  square,  is  hinged  to  a 
mast  at  the  inner  end  and  suspended  by  a  chain  9  feet  from  the  outer  end.  What 
weight  will  it  safely  bear  at  the  extremity  ?  In  this  example  the  outer  segment  is  a 
semi-girder  9  feet  long,  and  we  have 

a  S.15  X  16  inches, 
d  =  15  inches, 
2  =  9  X  12  inches, 
8  =  1,527  lbs. 

Amwer  (eq.  88).  W  =^  =  ^5X15X15X1,527  ^  glS  tons. 
^^       '  I  9  X  12  X  2,240 

For  temporaiy  poiposes,  and  if  the  Umber  be  perfectly  tound,  one-fourth  of  this,  or  6*8 
tons,  win  be  the  sale  quiescent  load.  If,  however,  the  load,  though  temporary,  is 
hoisted  up  and  down  and  therefore  liable  to  produce  jerks,  one-sixth,  or  8*5  tons, 
win  be  the  sale  load,  but  if  the  timber  be  exposed  to  the  weather  and  in  frequent 
strain,  one-tenth,  or  2*13  tons,  will  be  the  proper  working  load. 

09.  Straiirtliorsiflillarirlrdcrfl — ^Umltoflcnirth. — It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  investigatioiis  that  the  strength  of  similar  girders 

Taries  as  the  square  of  their  linear  dimensions,  for  — ,  in  eqs.  33  to 

42,  is  constant  in  similar  girders,  and  consequently  the  breaking 
weight  W  varies  as  the  area  a.  The  weight  of  the  girder  itself, 
howeyer,  varies  as  a/,  i.e.,  as  the  cube  of  its  linear  dimensions.    If 

this  weighty  which  we  shall  call  Q,  equal  -th  of  the  breaking 

n 

wdght,  we  have  the  breaking  weight  of  girders  loaded  uniformly 

(eqs.  35  and  41), 

W  =  !^  =  nQ 

V 

in  which  K  =r  2  for  a  semi-girder  and  8  for  a  girder  supported  at 
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both  ends.  The  breaking  weight  W  of  a  similar  girder  n  times 
longer  is  as  follows : — 

where  n'Q  is  the  weight  of  the  second  girder.  Hence,  if  tlie 
weight  of  any  girder  is  -th  of  iU  breaking  weighty  a  similar  girder 

n  times  longer  will  break  from  its  own  weight.  This  defines  the 
theoretic  limit  of  length  of  similar  girders.  The  same  idea  may 
be  usefully  expressed  in  the  following  terms: — The  tmit-strains 
of  similar  girders  from  their  own  weight  will  vary  directly  as  any  of 
their  linear  dimensions.  From  this  it  also  follows  that,  the  weights 
of  similar  girders  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  unit-strains. 

Ex.  1.  The  Conw&7  tubular  girder,  412  feet  long,  BUBtains  from  its  own  wd(ght  a 
tensile  inch-Btndn  of  nearly  5  tons  in  the  lower  flange  at  the  oentre  of  the  bridge ; 
what  18  the  length  of  a  similar  girder  whose  tensile  inch-strain  is  7  tons ! 

Antwa-,  Length  =  ^l^XT  ^  ^^^  j^ 

5 

Ex.  2.  The  weight  of  the  Conway  tube  is  1,147  tons ;  what  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
larger  girder  f 

Amwer.  Weight  =  1,147  X  ^  =  8,147  tons. 

68.  Meotral  axis  passes  throoi^h  the  centre  of  grraTlty — 
Practical  metiiod  of  fiadiaff  the  aeatrai  axis. — If  the  law  of 

uniform  elastic  reaction  bold  good  in  girders  subject  to  transverse 
strain,  the  horizontal  elastic  reaction  exerted  by  each  fibre  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  or  compression  of  the  fibre,  that  is, 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  (56).  Its 
amount  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  fibre, 
and  if  the  variable  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  be  called  y,  and  the 
sectional  area  dcr  (diiFerential  of  e),  then  the  elastic  force  of  the  fibre 
may  be  represented  by  ydff  multiplied  by  a  constant,  and  F,  or  the 
sum  of  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  on  either  side  of  the  neutral  axis, 

equt^Bvydtr^  taken  within  proper  limits  and  multiplied  by  the  same 

constant.  This  integral  for  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  neutral  axis  is  equal  to  the  similar  expression  for 
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the  horizontal  elastic  forces  on  the  lower  side  (eq.  31).  Now  this 
eqoality  is  also  the  condition  which  determines  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  when  iJte 
fihrea  are  not  ttrained  beyond  the  limit  of  uniform  elantic  reaction, 
the  neutral  axis  of  any  cross  section  of  a  girder  pcusea  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  we  have  the  following  practical  rule  for 
finding  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  where  the  section  is  unsjm- 
metiical,  as  in  T  iron,  or  in  ^rders  with  unequal  flanges.  Cut 
a  model  of  the  cross  section  of  the  girder  out  of  card-boord  or  thin 
sheet  metal  and  find  its  centre  of  gravity  by  means  of  a  plumb-bob 
or  by  balancing  it  on  a  knife-edge.  This  will  give  the  position  of 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  girder  quite  accurately  enou^  for  practical 
porpoees. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OIBDERS   OF  VARIOUS   SECTIONS. 

t  or  resUtaaec. — The  foUowtng  method  of  inves- 
tigating the  strength  of  girders  of  any  form  whatsoeTer  of  crosa 
section  is  based  on  the  ueumption  that  the  law  of  uniform  elastic 
Fig- SB.  reaction  is  true,  that  is,  that  the 

horizontal  fibres  exert  forces  which 
are  proportional  to  their  change  of 
length,  and  therefore  directly  pro- 
portional to  their  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis,  an  hypothecs  which 
is  sensibly   true  so    long   as   the 
strains  do  not  exceed  those  which 
are  considered  safe  in  practice,  and  which  Ue  considerably  within 
the  limits  of  uniform  elastic  reaction  (A6).     Suppose  &  girder  com* 
posed  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  infinitesimal  thickness,  and  let  us 
consider  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  developed  by  the  weight  W 
in  any  cross  section  A  B, 

Let  M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  A  B  (ftS), 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  girder, 
1/  =  the  variable  distance  of  any  fibre  in  the  section  A  B, 

either  above  or  below  the  neutral  axis, 
^  =:  the  breadth  of  the  secticm  at  the  distance  y  fi-om  the 
neutral  azts,  and  consequently  a  variable,  except  in 
the  case  of  rectangular  sections, 
/  =  the  horizontal  unit-strain  exerted  by  fibres  in  the  same 

section  at  a  given  distance  c  from  the  neutral  axis, 
c  =  a  known  distance,  either  above  or  below  the  neutral 
axia,  of   fibres   which    exert   the    horizontal    uoit- 
stnun/. 
According  to  our  assumption,  the  unit-stnuii  in  any  other  fibres  at 
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a  distance  v  from  the  neutral  axis  will  be  ^.   Let  the  depth  of 

c 

the  latter  fibres  =  dy  (differential  of  y) ;  then  the  total  horizontal 
force  exerted  by  the  fibres  in  the  breadth  j3  will  =  *^  ^ydj/.     The 

moment  of  tliis  force  round  the  neutral  axis  =  -jiy^dy,  and  the 

integral  of  this  quantity  will  be  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
horizontal  elastic  forces  in  the  section  A  B  round  its  neutral  axis, 
that  is,  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  in  question  (50). 
Representing  this  as  before  by  the  symbol  M,  we  have 

M=^(3y»dy  (43) 

in  which  the  integral  must  be  taken  within  proper  limits  for  each 
form  of  cross  section  and  may  be  readily  found  for  those  sections 
.which  occur  in  practice  in  the  following  manner.* 

30.  Let  /i,  =  the  distance  of  the  top  of  the  girder  above  the 

neutral  axis, 
h^  =  the  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  girder  below  the 
neutral  axis. 
The  expression  for  the  moment  of  resistance  becomes 

in  which  jS*  if  variable,  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  y. 

91.  M  for  seetfons  symmctiically  4l0po«€d  aliOTe  and 
kdoir  the  eentre  of  graTlty. — When  the  material  is  symmetri- 
cally disposed  above  and  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  neutral 
axis  bisects  the  depth  (6§),  and  if  d=:  the  depths  we  have  h^  =  /i, 

=  f.and 

M  =  ^i  By'dy  (45) 

The  values  of  M  for  the  usual  forms  of  cross  section  are  as 
follows,  recollecting  that/=  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis  =  c. 

*  The  reader  will  recognise  the  integral  yS^^dy  as  that  which  expreesefi  the  Moment 
of  Inertia  of  the  crmb  section  round  its  neutral  axis,  represented  by  the  symbol  I. 
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99.  M  Ibr  a  0OIM  rcetoByle. 

Let  b  =  the  breadth, 
d  =  the  depth. 

In  the  case  of  a  rectangle,  /3  =  6  and  is  therefore  constant,  and  we 
have  from  eq.  45, 

n.  M  Ibr  a  ••lid  square  with  oae  diasoaal  TcrtlcaL 

Let  a  =  the  semi-diagonal, 
b  =  the  side  of  the  square. 
The  variable  breadth  jS,  expressed  in  terms  of  y,  =  2  (a — y);  sub- 
stituting this  value  in  eq.  45,  we  have 

M  =-/y(a— y)y»(fy 
Integrating  and  reducing. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  a  square,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
same  whether  the  sides  or  one  diagonal  be  vertical. 

94.  M  for  a  cirealar  disc 

Let  r  =  the  radius. 
The  variable  breadth  |3«  expressed  in  terms  of  y,  becomes  2  \/r' — y' ; 
substituting  this  value  in  eq.  45,  we  have 

Integrating  and  reducing,  • 

M  =  ^^'  (48) 

4c 

95.  M  ffbr  a  ^renlar  w%n^  of  vnlfbrni  thlekaegg* 

Let  r  =  the  external  radius, 
Vi  =  the  internal  radius. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  a  ring  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
circle  minus  that  of  the  internal  one,  and  we  have  from  eq.  48, 

=  f^(r*  -  r,*)  (49) 
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If  <  =:  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  r ,  =  r  —  t;  whence,  by  substitu- 
tion in  eq.  49, 

M  =  ^{ir't  —  6r»^  +  4r<»  —  t^) 
4c 

If  the  thickness  be  small  compared  with  the  radius  the  last  three 

terms  may  be  neglected,  and  we  have 

M  =  5^'  (50) 

c 

911.  M  for  an  elliptic  4I«€  with  one  axis  horiaontaL 

Let  b  =  the  horizontal  semi-axb, 
d  =  the  vertical  semi-axis. 

8  2 

The  equation  of  an  ellipse  whose  origin  is  at  the  centre  is  ^2+^^  =  1^ ; 

hence,  the  variable  |3  =  2a?  =  2  Wd«_y«  .    substituting    this 

value  of  |3  in  eq.  45,  we  have  for  the  moment  of  resistance  of  an 
elliptic  disc  round  its  horizontal  axis, 

Integrating  and  reducing, 

M  =  ^  (51) 

99.  M  for  an  elliptic  riair  with  one  axis  horlsontal. 

Let  b  =  the  external  horizontal  semi-axis, 
bi  =  the  internal  horizontal  semi-axis, 
d  =  the  external  vertical  semi-axis, 
di  =  the  internal  vertical  semi-axis. 
If  the  ring  be  of  uniform  thickness,  as  generally  occurs  in  practice, 
both  the  external  and  internal  curves  cannot  be  true  ellipses ;  when 
however  the  ring  is  thin,  we  may  assume  that  the  ellipse  passing 
through  the  extremities  of  the  internal  axis  is  equidistant  from  the 
external  ellipse,  and  that  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  ring  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  external  minus  that  of  the  internal  ellipse ; 
whence  (eq.  51),  we  have  for  the  moment  of  resistance  of  an  elliptic 
ring  round  its  horizontal  axis, 

=  ^(6d»  — 6jrfj»)  (52) 

4c 
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If  <  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  &|  =  6  —  t  and  c{|  =  (f — t;  sub- 
stituting these  values  in  eq.  52,  expanding,  and  neglecting  the 
terms  in  which  the  higher  powers  of  t  occur,  we  have  when  the 
thickness  of  the  tube  is  small  compared  with  its  axis-minor, 

=:^^(36  +  d)  (53) 

98.  Two  classes  of  flanged  grlrdcrs. — The  term  ^'  flanged 
girder,**  as  has  been  already  remarked  (IS),  includes  rectangular 
tubes  and  braced  girders  as  well  as  the  ordinary  single-webbed 
plate  girder.  The  sides  of  a  tube,  the  braced  web  of  a  lattice 
girder,  and  the  continuous  web  of  a  plate  girder — all  perform  the 
same  duty  of  conveying  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  load  (shearing- 
strain)  to  the  points  of  support,  developing  at  the  same  time 
longitudinal  strains  in  the  flanges.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  sides  of  the  tube  are  equivalent  to  the  web  of  the  single- 
webbed  girder,  which  is  the  form  best  suited  for  calculating  the 
moment  of  resistance. 

Flanged  girders  may  be  subdivided,  into  two  classes. 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  web  is  formed  of  bracing,  or,  if  con- 
tinuous, yet  so  thin  that  the  horizontal  stnuns  developed  in  it 
are  insignificant  compared  with  those  in  the  flanges.  .This  class 
has  been  already  investigated  in  Chapter  II. 

2nd.  Those  in  which  the  web  is  continuous  and  so  thick  that  the 
horizontal  strains  in  it  are  of  considerable  value,  in  which  case  the 
web  acts  as  a  thin  rectangular  girder,  enabling  the  flanged  girder 
to  sustain  a  greater  load  than  is  due  merely  to  the  sectional  area 
of  its  flanges.  In  either  case  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes  if  we  suppose  the  mass  of  each  flange  concentrated 
at  one  point  or  centre  of  stnun,  which  may  be  assumed  to  coincide 
with  the  intersection  of  the  web  and  flanges  (66). 

99.  M  for  the  section  of  a  flanged  i^irder  or  reetanirvlar 
tabe,  negleettaiir  the  web. — 

Let  a^  =  the  area  of  the  upper  flange, 
a,  =  the  area  of  the  lower  flange, 
a,  =  the  area  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  axis, 
a^  =  the  area  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis. 
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hi  =  the  height  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  axis, 
A,  =  the  height  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis, 
</  =  A|  +  /<2  =  ^^6  depth  of  the  web, 
A  =  aj  -f-  a,  =  the  area  of  both  flanges  together. 
From  eq.  44  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  flanges  alone 

M  =  /(ai/ii«  +  a,A,«)  (54) 

c 

If  we  neglect  the  web,  the  neutral  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  two  flanges  (68),  and  we  have  A,  =  ^  and  A,  =  ^; 
hence,  by  substitution, 

M  =  ^^  (55) 

80.  M  for  the  seetlon  of  a  fUuii^  i^irder  or  rcetaUffolar 
tabcj  inelvdlnir  the  weh. — When,  however,  the  horizontal  strains 
in  the  web  are  too  considerable  to  be  safely  neglected,  the  moment 
of  resistance  of  the  web,  derived  from  eq.  44,  must  be  added  to  that 
just  obtained  for  the  flanges  (eq.  54),  when  we  have 

M  =  {{(a,  +|j /.,»  +  (««  +^')  V}  (56) 

M«  M  Ihr  the  meeilom  of  a  flanired  flrder  or  reetaiiir<ilAr 
tahe  with  equal  flaniresj  inelodlnir  the  weh. — If  the  flanges 
have  equal  areas,  the  neutral  axis  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the 

depth,  in  which  case  A^  =  A,  =-,  and  eq.  56  becomes 

=  ^(6a  +  aO  (57) 

where  a  =  the  area  of  either  flange^ 
a'  =  the  area  of  the  web. 
The  moment  of  resistance  of  a  rectangular  tube  with  flanges  of 
equal  area  may  also  be  obtained  from  eq.  46  by  subtracting  the 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  inner  from  that  of  the  outer  rectangle 
as  follows: — 

=  ii(*^  -  ^i<^i*)  (58) 


12c 

where  b  =  the  external  breadth, 
6i  =  the  internal  breadth, 
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d  =  the  external  depth, 
d,  =  the  Internal  depth. 
St.  M  ftor  the  ■ce(loiiar«  ■«>«■«  CafcetfaBUbrMthldncM, 
cither  wltb  the  ■!«««  w  •■«  tUaceud  TcrOcaL — ^From  eqs. 
46  or  47, 

M  =:/t^*-^-)  (59) 

where  b  =  the  external  breadth  of  the  tuhe, 
ft,  =  the  interna)  breadth  of  the  tube. 
If  I  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  b,  ^  b  —  2ti  substituting  this 
value  in  eq.  59,  expanding,  and  neglecting  the  terms  in  which  the 
higher  powers  of  t  occur,  we  have  when  the  thickness  is  small 
compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  tube, 

M  =  5gf  (CO, 

When  the  value  of  M  is  known  for  any  particular  section  of 
girder  we  can  easily  find  the  value  of  the  weight  W  in  terms  of/, 
or  vice  versa,  as  explained  in  the  following  cases : — 


—SEMI-GIRDERS  LOADED  AT  THE   EXTHEHITT. 
V^t.  90. 


St.   Let  W  =  the  weight  at  the  extremity, 

I  =  the  distance  of  W  from  any  cross  section  A  B, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  AB. 
The  forces  which  keep  the  segment  A  B  W  in  equilibrium  are  the 
weight  W,  the  shearing-strain  at  A  B,  and  the  horizontal  elastic 
forces  developed  in  the  same  section.     Taking  the  moments  of  all 
the«e  forces  round  the  neutral  axis  we  have  (eq.  32), 

Wi  =  M  (61) 
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84.  SoUd  rectaBirakr  senHtlrdcra. 

Let  &  =  the  breadth, 
d  =  the  depth. 
From  eqs.  46  and  61, 

lie 
where/  =  the  unit-etnun  in  fihree  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c* 

If,  however,/ =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  c  —  -,  and 
we  have 

W  =  ^^-  (62) 

Ex.  A  [nece  of  teak,  2  Int^et  deep  ud  1^  indiee  wide,  ii  fixed  u  %  Mmi-j^irder  Bt 
DBS  ezbemity ;  wlutt  Tcdght  bong  2  fMt  from  the  point  of  aUachmoDt  will  brakk  it 
aaom,  the  cnuhlug  ineh-ibmin  of  dry  teftk  being  12,000  lbe.1 
Her«,  I  =  2  feet, 

b  -  1-Bl  inobei, 

/=  15,000 11* 


nie  cnaliitig  itrength  of  teak  being  considerebly  l«e>  than  ita  teuing  sbength,  raptnie 
win  piobkblj  ensue  from  the  cnuhlug  of  the  fibree  on  the  comprened  lida; 

85.  CicaMetrleal  pro«C — ^£q.  62  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
geometrical  consideration  as  follows: — 

Let  the  rectangle  ABCD,  Fig.  31,  represent  in  an  exaggerated 
Fig.  SI  degree  the  side  view  of  any  small 

transTerse  slice  whose  breadth  be- 
fore deflection  =  AB,  Suppose 
the  upper  edge  afler  deflection 
stretched  out  to  the  length  Ab, 
and  the  lower  edge  compressed  to 
Cd ;  then  the  Unes  of  shading  in  the 
two  little  triangles  will  represent 

'When  W  —  the  breaking  loed,  the  Qiiit«taaln  /  hu  been  called  by  Kiiiie  writen  the 
madalmt  vfntptim  of  the  tutorial,  but  vhen  W  ia  the  working  load.  It  haa  been  called 
thfl  uorkimg  wuduhu.  Thli  mnit  not,  howerer,  be  confonoded  with  the  totfidaU  or 
wtadtdn  of  npturt,  8,  and  it  !■  better  to  rabict  the  eipreaaion  to  the  latter  ooeffident^ 
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the  alteration  of  length  of  the  intermediate  fibres,  N  S  being 
the  neutral  surface  which  divides  the  section  into  equal  parts  (56). 
The  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces  exerted  by  the  fibres  in  either  the 
upper  or  the  lower  half  of  the  section  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
half  section  by  the'mean  unit-strain  of  the  fibres,  and  if/=  the  unit- 
strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  then  ^  is  the  mean  unit-strain  of  all  the 

m 

fibres,  for  it  equals  the  unit-strain  exerted  by  the  fibres  lying 
mid-way  between  the  neutral  surface  and  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  edge.  The  total  strain  of  tension  in  the  upper  half  and 
that  of  compression  in  the  lower  half  are,  therefore,  each  equal  to 

_.  X  — ,  where  b  and  d  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  sec- 
tion. Moreover,  since  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  in  the  various 
fibres  are  proportional  to  the  lines  of  shading  in  the  two  triangles 
(9),  the  centres  of  tension  and  compression  (58)  coincide  with 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  their  distance  apart  therefore  =:  f<f. 
Hence,  taking  moments  round  either  centre  of  strain,  we  have  as 
before, 

6 

86.  Solid  HLoare  seml-ffirders  with  one  dlAi^aal  Tertleal — 
Holld  HLvare  girders  with  the  tMen  Tertleal  are  1*414  times 
stronger  than  with  one  diagonal  vertleaL — If  one  diagonal  is 
vertical,  we  have  from  eqs.  47  and  61, 

12c 

where  /  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c. 

If,  however,  /  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  c  =  — 7~, 

and  we  have, 

Comparing  eqs.  62  and  63,  we  find  that  the  transverse  strength  of 
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8"5 
a  solid  square  girder  with  the  sides  vertical  z=:-^=  l*414timesthe 

strength  of  the  same  girder  with  the  diagonal  vertical.* 

The  strength  of  sqoare  semi-girders  in  the'  direction  of  their 
¥ig.  82.  diagonals  may  be  investigated  in  a  different 

manner  as  follows.  Let  Fig.  32  represent 
a  cross  section  of  the  girder,  and  let  the 
line  AB  represent  the  shearing  force  acting 
downwards.  We  may  conceive  this  replaced 
by  its  components  A  C  and  A  D  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  girder.    Since  the  section 


is  square,  each  component  will  equal 


AB 


V2 


Now  the  force  AC  will  produce  tension  in  the  side  parallel  to 

A  Dy  and  the  force  A  D  will  produce  tension  in  the  side  parallel  to 

A  C ;  the  comer  will  therefore  sustain  twice  the  strain  that  either 

component  alone  would  produce,  that  is,  it  will  sustain  a  strain 

2AB 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  force  equal  to      -— ,  =   1'41 4  A  B, 

acting  in  the  direction  of  one  side,  which  result  agrees  with  that 

already  obtained. 

89.  Bcctensttlar  flHler  of  maxlmom  streBipik  eot  out  of  a 
cijIhiJrr — ^It  is  sometimes  required  to  cut  a  rectangular  girder  of 
maximum  strength  out  of  round  timber. 

Let  D  =  the  diameter  of  the  log, 
b  =  the  breadth  of  the  girder  of 

maximum  strength, 
d  =  its  depth. 
From  eq.  62,  the  strength  of  a  rectangular 
girder  is  maximum  when  bcP  is  maximum, 
or,  since  cP  =z  D^  —  6*,  when  bD*  —  fc*  is 
maximimi.  Equating  the  differential  co- 
efficient of  this  quantity  to  cipher,  we  have 

*BMflow's  experiments  on  batteoBof  elm,  ash  end  beech,  2  inchee  square  and  86  inohee 
lonig^  do  not  oonoborate  the  theory  in  the  text,  for  the  strength  of  the  elm  was  the 
Mine  wliether  fixed  erect  or  diagonally,  whereas  it  was  found  that  ash  and  beech  were 
bo«h  %  little  weaker  in  the  latter  position.— Stren^  of  MateriaU,  p.  1 43. 

F 


Fig.  88. 
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f roEQ  which  we  derive  the  following  rule.  Erect  a  perpendicular,  j?, 
at  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  diameter,  and  from  the  point  where 
this  perpendicular  intersects  the  circumference  draw  two  lines,  b 

and  d,  to  the  extremities  of  the  diameter ;  then  6*  =  -^  D*  * 

o 

8§«  Solid  romid  seml-grlrders. 

Let  r  =  the  radius. 

From  eqs.  48  and  61, 

4c 
where/  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =:  e. 

If,  however,  /  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  c  =  r,  and 

W  =^  (64) 

80.  SolM  sqaare  yirders  are  1*9  tLmcm  mm  strong  as  the 
Inseiibed  elrelej  and  0*6  tbaes  a«  strong  as  the  ^reomserihed 
eirele. — Comparing  eqs.  62  and  64,  we  find  that  the  strength  of  a 
solid  square  girder  is  1*7  times  that  of  the  solid  inscribed  cylinder, 

whereas  its  strength  is  only  ^-j^  =  0*6  times  that  of  the  solid  cir- 

cnmscribed  cyHnder.f 

90.  Hollow  roand  seml-f^rdem  of  aalflbrm  thlelneMU 

Let  r   =  the  external  radius, 

r|  =  the  internal  radius. 
From  eqs.  49  and  61, 

where/  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c. 

*  Eitclid,  Book  vi. ;  Ck>r.,  prop.  8. 

t  In  Barlow*B  experiments  on  very  fine  gpedmens  of  Christiana  deal,  the  breaking 
weight  of  girders  4  feet  lonff  and  2  inches  square^  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  was  1,116  lbs.  The  breaking  weight  of  round  girders  of  the  same  length 
and  2  inches  in  diameter  was  772  lbs.  The  ratio  of  these  breaking  weights  =  1*45,  not 
1*7,  which  the  theoiy  in  the  text  gives. — Barlow^  p.  142. 
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Ify  however^/  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  c  =  r,  and 

W  =^(r*-r/)  (65) 

If,  moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  tube  be  small  compared  yrith 
the  radius,  we  have  from  eqs.  50  and  61, 

W  =?^  (66) 

where  t  represents  the  thickness  of  the  tube. 

Ex.  A  tabolar  crane  port  of  pUtte  iron  ia  11  feet  high  and  2*4  feet  diameter  at  the 
baae.  The  load  on  the  crane  produces  a  bending-rtrain  equivalent  to  20  tons  acting  at 
right  angles  to  the  top  of  the  port ;  what  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  plating  at  the 
base  in  order  that  the  inch-strain  may  not  exceed  8  tons  ? 

Here,  W  =  20  tons, 
{  =  11  feet, 
r  ss  1*2  feet, 
/  =  8  tons  per  square  inch. 

Amwer  (eq.  66).  t  =-^= ^^  ^  ^^ _=  l*85faiche8. 

^^^^^       '         wfi*       8-1416  X  8  X  12  X  U*2)*       *^"™""- 

n.  Centre  of  solid  round  girders  nearly  oseless. — The 

centre  or  core  of  a  cjiindrical  girder  may  be  removed  without 
sensibly  diminishing  its  transverse  strength ;  for  it  appears,  from  eqs. 
64  and  65,  that  the  strengths  of  two  cylinders  of  equal  diameters, 

one  solid  and  the  other  hollow,  are  as  -2 r « ^  which  r  and  r.  are 

r* — r/ 

the  external  and  internal  radii ;  let  r  =  nr^^  then  the  ratio  becomes 
-g — -;  if,  for  example,  n  =  2,  the  loss  of  strength  in  the  hollow 

cylinder  amounts  to  only  -ji^th  of  that  of  the  solid  cylinder  while 
the  saving  of  material  amounts  to  ^th.  For  this,  among  other 
reasons,  cylindrical  castings,  such  as  crane  posts,  should  be  made 
hollow. 

98.  Ilollow  and  solid  eyilnden  of  equal  weight. — It  may 
also  be  shown  that  the  transverse  strength  of  a  thin  hollow  cylinder 
is  to  that  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  equal  weight  as  the  diameter  of  the 
former  is  to  the  radius  of  the  latter.    By  eqft.  66  and  64,  the  ratio 

of  the  strength  of  a  hollow  to  that  of  a  solid  cylinder  = — ^,in 


*-! 


J 
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which  r  and  t  represent  the  radius  and  thickness  of  the  hollow 
cylinder,  and  rj  represents  the  radius  of  the  solid  cylinder  ; 
since  by  hypothesis  the  two  cylinders  are  of  equal  weight,  we  have 
2rt  =  r|';  whence,  by  substitution,  the  ratio  of  strength  becomes 

— ,  that  b,  as  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  cylinder  b  to  the  radius  of 

the  solid  cylinder. 

98.  Solid  elttpilc  seml-glrderfi. 

Let  b  =  the  horizontal  semi-axis, 

d  =  the  vertical  semi-axis. 
From  eqs.  51  and  61,  we  have, 

where/  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c. 

If,  however,  /  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  c  =:  d,  and 

W  =-^^  (67) 

94.  Hollow  elllpiic  semi-glrderfi. 

Let  b   =z  the  external  horizontal  semi-axis, 

b,  =  the  internal  horizontal  semi-axb, 
d   =  the  external  vertical  semi-axis, 
Ji  =  the  internal  vertical  semi-axis, 
From  eqs.  52  and  61  we  have 

4c 
where  /  =  the  unit-stnun  at  the  dbtance  o  from  the  neutral 
axis. 

If,  however,  /  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  c  :=  d, 
and 

W  =  g^(W-M.')  .    (68) 

If,  moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  tube  is  small  compared  with 
the  shorter  axb,  we  have  from  eqs.  53  and  61, 

W  =  ^^(3i+d)  (89) 

where  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube. 
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95.  FImisiHI  seHiHrlrder  or  recteBffslar  taller  taUav  the 
web  teto  aeeomit. 

Let  a^  =  the  net  area  of  the  top  flange, 

a,  =  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange, 
'  a,  =  the  area  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  axis, 
a^  =:  the  area  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis, 
A,  =  the  distance  of  the  top  flange  above  the  neutral  axis, 
A,  =  the  distance  of  the  bottom  flange  below  the  neutral  axis, 
/  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c. 
From  eqs.  (56)  and  (61),  we  have 

06.  Flanged  semi-irlrder  or  reetaoi^iilar  iabe  with  eqaal 
fljuigeo. — If  the  flanges  are  equal,  we  have  from  eqs.  57  and  61, 

WZ  =  ^  (6a  +  a') 

where  d  =  the  depth  of  web, 

a  =  the  area  of  either  flange, 
of  =  the  area  of  the  web, 

/  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis  =^  c. 

Iff  =  the  unit-strain  in  either  flange,  c  =  -,  and  we  have 

In  ihe  case  of  a  rectangular  tube  with  equal  flanges,  the  following 
equation,  derived  from  eqs.  58  and  61,  may  be  used  instead  of 
eq.  71, 

W  =  g^^(W«-M.*)  (72) 

where  b   =  the  external  breadth, 
£i  =  the  internal  breadth, 
d   =  the  external  depth, 
^^i  =  the  internal  depth, 

/  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres,  in  which  case 

d 
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07.  8q««re  tmheB  with  Tcrtieal  sMcft. — If  the  tube  is  square 
with  Tertical  sides  of  uniform  thickness,  we  have  from  eq.  72, 

W  =  Z  (b*-b,*)  (73) 

If,  moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  tube  is  small  compared  with  its 
breadth,  we  have  &om  eqs.  60  and  61, 

W  =  4^«  (74) 

where  t  =:  the  thickness  of  the  side  of  the  tube. 

08.  9qaare  iabe0  wlih  dlayomal  Tertfeal — Sqsare  talie« 
of  uifonii  ihlcloiess  wlA  Tertleal  sides  are  1*414  timcfl 
stromir^r  than  with  one  dlaffomal  TertlcaL — If  one  diagonal 
of  the  square  tube  is  vertical,  the  sides  being  of  equal  thickness,  we 
have  from  eqs.  59  and  61, 

where  /  =  the  unit-stndn  at  the  distance  c  from  the  neutral 
axis. 

Iff  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibre,  o  =  — =,  and  we  have 

If,  moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  tube  is  small  compared  with  its 
breadth,  we  have  from  eqs.  60  and  61, 

W=:'^'  (76) 

where  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  side  of  the  tube. 

Comparing  eqs.  73  and  75,  we  find  that  the  strength  of  a  square 
tube  of  uniform  thickness,  with  the  sides  vertical,  equals  1*414  times 
the  strength  of  the  same  tube  with  the  diagonal  vertical. 

09.  9qaare  tohes  of  wdftmi  thIeluieAi  with  Tertical  sidea 
are  1*9  times  as  stromif  am  the  inserihed  eM^e  of  eqaai 
thielmemix  aad  0*85  times  as  stronft  as  the  eirenmserilied 
eireie  of  eqoai  thicl&mess — Sqaare  and  roond  tahes  of  eqoai 
tliicluiess  and  weight  are  of  neariy  equal  strength. — 
Comparing  eqs.  74  and  66,  we  find  that  the  strength  of  a  square 
tube  with  vertical  sides  is  to  that  of  a  round  tube  of  equal  thickness 
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and  whose  diameter  equals  the  side  of  the  square  (inscribed  circle) 

16 
as  — j3  =  1-7 ;  whereas  the  strength  of  the  square  tube  with  verti- 
cal aides  is  to  that  of  a  round  tube  of  equal  thickness  but  whos^e 
diameter  equab  the  diagonal  of  the  square  (circumscribed  circle,)  as 

8 
— —  =  0*85.    It  also  appears  that  the  strength  of  the  circumscribed 

circle  is  twice  that  of  the  inscribed  circle  of  equal  thickness.  If 
square  and  round  tubes  are  of  equal  thickness  and  weight,  their 

peripheries  will  be  equal,  that  is,  4&  =  2Tr,  or  5  =  -r ;  substituting 

this  value  for  b  in  eq.  74,  and  comparing  the  result  with  eq.  66,  we 
find  that  the  relative  strength  of  square  tubes  with  vertical  sides 

and  round  tubes  of  equal  weight  and  thickness  =  —  =  1'0472,  or 

o 

very  nearly  a  ratio  of  equality,  the  square  tube  being  very  slightly 
stronger  than  the  other.  When  semi-girders  are  subject  to  trans- 
verse strain  in  various  directions  like  crane  posts,  the  round  tube  is 
generally  preferable  to  a  square  tube  of  equal  weight,  as  the  latter 
is  much  weaker  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonals  (08).  Nevertheless, 
rectangular  tubes  of  plate  iron,  with  strong  angle  iron  in  the 
comers,  form  very  efficient  crane  posts. 

100.  Taloe  of  web  !■  aid  of  the  flaii|re«. — The  strength  of  a 
gilder  with  equal  flanges  and  continuous  web,  in  which  full  credit 
is  given  to  the  web  for  the  horizontal  strains  which  it  sustains,  is 
equal  to  the  strength  derived  from  the  flanges  alone  plus  that 
derived  from  the  web  acting  as  an  independent  rectangular  girder. 
E^qs.  5  and  71  prove  that  a  continuous  webj  in  a  girder  with 
Ranges  of-  equal  area^  does  theoretically  as  much  duty  in  aid  of  the 
flanges  as  if  one-sixth  of  the  web  were  added  to  each  flange  and  the 
web  were  made  of  bracing.  In  girders  with  unequal  flanges,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  the  neutral  surface,  is  closer  to  the 
large  flange ;  consequently  the  small  flange  vrill  derive  more  benefit 
from  a  continuous  web  than  the  large  one. 

101.  PiMi  of  solid  reeteBffaiar  semi-girder  of  onllbnii 
•treni^j  deptii  eomstaiit. — From  eq.  62,  the  unit-strain  in  the 
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—leiioL  extreme  fibres  of  a  aolid  rectangular 

semi-girder/ =  1-^--     Ifthesemi- 

girder  be  of  uniform  streugtb  (19), 
f  will  be  constant,  and  oonBcquently 

the  quantity  j-^,  to  vhich  /  is  pro- 

portional,    will   also    be    constant. 
Hence,  if  the  depth  of  the  girder 
be  unifona,  b  will  vary  &«  /,  that  is 
the  plan  of  the  girder  will  be  triangular,  Fig.  34. 

lot.  BlcTBtloD  or  solid  reetenvnlar  scHl-irirdcr  triT  ■■Ubr^ 
Fig.  SB-Elevation.  g(rrMrtll>  fcPe»<ith  eOBRtMit.— If, 

however,  the  breadth  be  uniform, 
d*  will  vary  as  I,  and  if  the  top 
of  the  girder  be  horizontal  the 
bottom  will  be  bounded  by  a  para- 
bola whose  vertex  is  at  W  and  its 
axis  horizontal,  Fig.  35. 

lot.  Solid  pouid  scail-tlrtlcr  of  uUbrm  gtreMgia. — Prom 
eq.  64,  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres  of  a  solid  round  semi- 
Fin.  88.  girder/ =^^.     If  iu  strength  be 

uniform,  t'  will  vary  as  I,  and  the 
semi-girder  will  be  a  solid  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  cubic  parabola 
round  a  horizontal  axis,  Fig.  36.  The 
beak  of  an  anvil  is  a  rude  approxi- 
mation to  this  form  of  semi-girder. 
104.  HqIIow  ronml  SMMl-slrder  of  ■■Ifipraa  strvBftb. — 
From  eq.  66,  the  unit-stnun  in  the  extreme  fibres  of  a  thin  round 

tube/=  — j-.     If  its   strength   be  uniform,/  will  be   constant 

and  rH  will  vary  as  I.  When  the  thickness  is  constant,  r*  will 
vary  aa  I,  and  a  hollow  semi-girder,  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  parabola  round  a  horizontal  axis,  will  result.    This,  for  instance, 
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is  ^e  tlieoretio  f<nin  for  a  hollow  crane  poet  of  plate  iron ;  the  dr- 
cninecribiiig  cone,  however,  is  preferable  in  practice,  as  it  is  more 
easily  constracted. 


CASE  n. — SBHI-QIRDEBS  LOADED  XJNIFOBHLT. 


iOS.  Let  I  =  the  distance  of  any  erase  section,  AB,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  girder, 
w  =  the  load  per  linear  unit, 
V/  =  uil  =  the  Bum  of  the  weights  resting  on  AC, 
M  =  the  moment  o(  resistance  of  the  section  A  B. 
The  forces  which  keep  ABC  in  equilibrium  are  the  weights 
uniformly  dietributed  along  AC,  the  shearing-strain  at  AB,  and 
the  horizontal  elastic  forces  developed  in  the  same  section.    Taking 
the  moments  of  all  these  forces  round  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section 
AB,  and  recollecting  that  the  sum  of  the  bending  moments  of  the 
separate  weights  is  equivalent  to  the  moment  of  a  single  weight 
equal  to  theai  sum  and  placed  at  their  centre  of  gravity  (II),  we 
have  (S«), 

W^  =  ^  =  M  (77) 
From  eqs.  46  and  77, 


_/bd' 


(78) 


m  vhidi  b  and  d  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  girder,  and 
/  =  the  anit-strain  in  the  outer  fibres  at  top  and  bottom,  in  which 
.      d 
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tm.  Solid  roud  sead-glrderfi. — From  eqs.  48  and  77, 

W='^  (79, 

where  r  =  the  radius,  and  /  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres 
at  top  and  bottom,  in  which  case  c  =:  r. 

108.  Hollow  roo«d  seml-i^lrdcri  of  aMlforni  thlcloicMi. — 

From  eqs.  49  and  77, 

W  =  %(r*-r,*)  (80) 

in  which  r  represents  the  external,  and  r,  the  internal  radius,  and 
/  =  the  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres  at  top  and  bottom.  If, 
moreover,  the  thickness,  t^  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
radius,  we  have  from  eqs.  50  and  77, 

W  =  ?^'  (81) 

100.  Flanged  seml-vlrders  or  reetaoffmlar  tabe^^  toklBif 
the  web  teto  account. — From  eqs.  56  and  77, 

w  =  |{(«'  +  ?)v+(«.  +  j)v}       ^''^ 

where  a|  =  the  net  area  of  the  top  flange, 
Oj  =  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange, 
a,  =  the  area  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  axis, 
a^  =  the  area  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axb, 
A I  =  the  distance  of  the  top  flange  above  the  neutral  axis, 
A,  =  the  distance  of  the  bottom  fllange  below  the  neutral  axis^ 
/  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c. 

If  the  flanges  are  equal  and  if/  =  the  unit-strain  in  either  flange, 
in  which  case  c  =  5,  we  have  from  eqs.  57  and  77, 


W 


=  f (« + 1')  m 


where  a  =  the  area  of  either  flange, 
a'  ==  the  area  of  the  web, 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  web. 
110.  Plan  of  solid  rcctaai^lar  seml-i^lrdcr  of  aallbrm 
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■irMV'^  de^h  eoMtant. — From  eq.  78,  the  unit-etnua  in  the 
outer  fibres  of  a  solid  rectangukr  eemi-^nler  loaded  uniformly, 

in  which  to  represents  the  load  on  the  nnit  of  length,  s=  —j-. 

Wlien  the  streDgth  of  the  girder  ia  uniform  throughout  its  whole 
Fig.  S8.-pi.li.  length  (19),  the  quantity  j^,    to 

which  /  is  proportional,  is  conelant, 
and,  if  d  be  uniform,  b  will  vary  as 
?,  and  the  plan  of  the  girder  will, 
if  symmetrical,  be  bounded  by  two 
I>arabolas  whose  common  vertex  is 
at  A  with  the  axis  vertical, '  Fig. 
38. 
111.  ElcratloB  of  solid  rcctMV*'''''  Bcnal-grfrder  i^  OBlfbrm 
•treMctk,  breadth  constant. — If,  however,  the  breadth  be  uni- 
form, d  will  vary  as  I,  and  the  elevation  of  the  girder  will  be 
triangolar. 

aia.  SiriM  roud  •cail-slrder  ar  BaUtona  strearth. — From 
eq.  79,  the  umt-strun  in  The  extreme  fibres  of  a  solid  ipund  semt- 
girder  loaded  uniformly, 

2viP 

If  the  strength  be  uniform,  r*  will  vary  as  P,  and  the  scmi-^rder 
will  be  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  eenu-cubic  parabola 
round  a  horizontal  axis. 

lis.  Hollow  roaad  seaifc-cird«r  or  ■Diftonn  strea|ib. — From 
eq.  81,  the  unit-stnda  in  the  extreme  fibres  of  a  thin  round  tube, 
wP 

If  the  strength  be  uniform,  tH  will  vary  as  P.  Hence,  if  t  be 
constant,  r  will  vary  as  I,  and  the  tube  will  be  conical. 

The  strength  of  eemi-girdera  of  other  sections  loaded  uniformly 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  corresponding  values  of  W  in 
the  previous  case  by  2. 
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CASS    IIT. — GIBDEB8    8UPPOBTED    AT    BOTH    ENDS    AND    LOADED 
AT   AN   INTEBMEDIATE    POINT. 


114.  Let  W  =  the  weight,  dividing  the  girder  into  eegmenta 

containing  reapectively  m  and  n  linear  units, 
I  =  m  +  n  =  the  length  of  the  girder, 
X  =  the  distance  of  any  cross  section  A  B  from  that 

end  of  the  girder  which  is  remote  from  W, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistaoce  of  the  section  AB. 
On  the  prindple  of  the  lever,  the  reaction  of  the  lefl  abutment  = 
J  W,  and  the  segment  A  B  C  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  this  reaction, 
the  shearing-strain  at  AB,  and  the  horizontal  elastic  forces  developed 
in  the  same  section.  Taking  the  moments  of  all  these  forces  round 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  section  A  B,  we  have  (VO'X 

^  W  *  =  M  '      (84) 

When  /  =  the  imit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres  at  top  or  bottom, 

e  =  the  distance  of  the  top  or  bottom  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  we 

have  the  following  expres^ons  for  the  strength  of  each  class  of  girder. 

115.  SaUA  reetanrvlar  fb^o* — 

X^t  b  =  the  breadth, 

d  =  the  depth. 

From  eqs.  46  and  84, 

yN  =  &^  (85) 

Drue 

If  both  the  wught  and  cross  section  are  at  the  centre  ofthe^ider, 
J!  =  n  r=  -,  and 

W=?^  (86) 
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116.  HoUd  roud  i^irders. — From  eqs.  48  and  84, 

W  =  !g  („) 

in  which  r  =  the  radius. 

If  both  the  weight  and  cross  section  are  at  the  centre, 

W  =  "^  (88) 

119.  Hollow  rooBd  irii^oni  of  uilbmi  ihleloieMi. — From 
eqs.  49  and  84, 

where  r  and  r^  represent  the  external  and  internal  radii. 
If  both  the  weight  and  cross  section  are  at  the  centre, 

W=g^(r*-V)  (90) 

If  the  thickness,  t,  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  radius,  we 
have  from  eqs.  50  and  84, 

W  =  5^^  (91) 

nx 

If,  moreover,  the  weight  and  cross  section  are  at  the  centre, 

W  =  ^^  (92) 

Bx.  A  cylindrical  tabe  of  riveted  bofler-plate,  O'OdS  inch  thick,  27  feet  long  between 
mpportBi  24*2  inches  diameter,  and  weighing  0*4295  tons,  was  torn  through  a  riveted 
joint  in  the  bottom  by  a  weight  of  4*857  tons  at  the  centre  (Clark,  p.  92).  What  was 
the  tearing'BtraIn  per  aqnare  inch  in  the  bottom  plate  1 

Here,    W  =  4*857 +  0-21475  =  5*072  tona, 
/  =  27  feet, 
r  =  12*1  inch, 
t  =  0095  inch. 

/      Aov   ^      Wl               5-072  X  27  X 12 
Antwer  (eq.  92).  /=  tjj^  — i =  ^'^  *<^"'' 

4  X  8-1416  Xi2T|X 0095 

118.  nansHI  irii^ers  or  rcetamralar  tabe0»  taUav  the  web 

U — From  eqs.  56  and  84, 

^=£{(-^+¥)'"'+('^+3'M     (93) 
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where  a^  ==  the  area  of  the  upper  flange, 

a^  ==  the  net  area  of  the  lower  flange, 

a,  =  the  area  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  axis, 

04  z=  the  area  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis, 

Ai  =  the  height  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  ans, 

Aji  =  the  height  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis, 

f  =  the  unit-strain  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  =  c. 

Ex.  What  is  the  unit-strain  of  compression  in  the  upper  flange  at  the  centre  of  the 
girder  described  in  Ex.  2  (99),  supposing  the  web  taken  into  account  f  From  a 
full-sized  card-board  section  of  the  girder  it  appears  that  the  centre  of  gravity,  that 
is,  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section,  (68),  is  8*57  inches  below  the  intersection  of  the 
upper  flange  with  the  web,  and  we  have, 

O]  =  0*72  square  inches, 
Os  as  4*4  square  inches, 
a,  =  8*57  X  *266  =  *95  square  inches, 
a^  =  0*585  X  *266  =  '156  square  inches, 
A,  =  8'57  inches, 
A,  =  0*585  inches, 
e  =  8*57  inchesy 
{  =s  57  inches. 


I 
W  =  18  tons  at  the  centre. 


*  =  «=2' 


FitHn  eq.  98.,    18  tons  =  g.^y^  gy  |(  *72  +  ^)  X(8*57*)+  (  4*4  +  —"j  X(*585)  J 

Solving  this  equation  for  the  unit-strain  in  the  compression  flange,  we  have^ 

Amwer,    f'=  61  *5  tons  per  square  inch. 
Comparing  this  with  Ex.  2  {U)t  we  see  that  taking  the  web  into  account  has 
reduced  the  inch-strain  in  the  compression  flange  from  69*5  to  61*5  tons,  or  8  tons 
per  square  inch. 

If  the  flanges  are  equal  and/=:  the  unit-strain  in  either  flange,  we 
have  from  eqs.  57  and  84, 

^=£'(«  +  h)  (o« 

in  which  a  =  the  area  of  either  flange, 

a'  =  the  area  of  the  web, 

d  =  the  depth  from  centre  to  centre  of  flange. 
If,  moreover,  the  weight  and  cross  section  are  at  the  centre. 


W 


=  f(«  +  l')  (»5) 
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119.  Plaa  uK  solid  recteavalnr  irirder  of  nnlflirai  Btreavth, 
dcytb  c«M(Mit. — From  eq.  85,  the  unit-Btrun  ia  the  extreme 
fibres  of  a  soUd  rectangular  girder, 

6wjW 

When  the  strength  of  the  girder  is  uniform,  the  quantity  j--=,  to 
Kff.  40.— FUa.  which  /  is  proportional, 

|]  will  be  constant.  Hence, 
Jl  if  the  depth,  d,  is  uniform, 
lift  will  vary  as  x;  and  the 
V  pUo  of  the  girder  wUI  be 
11  twotriangles  joined  at  their 
!J  bases,  Fig.  40. 

ISO.    Elevation   of  MiUd  rcct«ii|«l&r  glrdrr  of  OBlfbrm 

wtrtmgth,  fercadth  esBstant. — If,  however,  the  breadth  be  uni- 

Rk-  41.— ElsTrtion.  fonn,  d*  will  vary  as  x, 

and  if  tfae   top   of  the 

girder  is  horizontal,  the 

bottom  will  be  bounded 

by  two  parabolas  which 

intersect  underneath  the  weight,  with  horizontal  axes  and  their 

vertices  at  the  extremities  of  the  girder,  Fig.  41. 

IM.   SoHd  romnd  Birder  or  oallbrm  atrenKth. — From  eq.  87, 
the  unit-struo  in  tlie  extreme  fibres  of  a  solid  round  girder, 
,„  4nj!W 

^  Tlf* 

If  the  strength  be  uniform,  r*  will  vary  as  x,  and  the  girder  will 
be  fonned  by  two  spindles  joined  at  tfadr  base,  each  spindle  b^og 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  cubic  parabola  roimd  its  axis. 

IS*.  Hollow  rOHBd  slrder  of  ■■Ifbras  atrcBg^h. — From  eq. 

91,  the  unit-atnun  in  the  extreme  fibres  of  a  thin  hollow  cylinder, 

._tueW 

^       rtrH 

In  a  girder  of  uniform  strength,  the  quantity  ~|-,   to  which  /  is 

proportional,  will  be  constant;  hence,  if  (  be  uniform,  r*  will  vary 
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ae  x,  and  the  girder  will  be  formed  by  two  hollow  BpindleB  joined 
at  their  basee,  each  epindle  being  generated  by  the  rerolutioD  of 
a  parabola  round  ite  axis.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  fonn  which 
the  hollow  axis  of  a  transit  instrument  should  theoretically  have, 
though  a  double  cone  ia  preferred  in  practice  from  its  greater  fadlity 
ofcooBtmction. 

las.  C!i»ccB(nktc4  rolllBK  load,  plaa  ot  sslld  rreteaviilAr 
i^rdcr  of  OBlftiw  stre^wtk  whca  «hc  dep«l>  !•  eMwtaaC — 
Blc¥aUeB  ofMuac  when  the  brc«d«h  ia  coMtast.— If  W  be 
a  litiffle  fpoving  load,  the  maximum  sbsin  at  each  point  will  occur 
as  the  load  passes  that  point,  for  x  attains  its  greatest  value  when 
it  equals  m;  hence,  from  eq.  85,  the  umt-strain  in  the  extreme 
fibres  of  the  section  where  the  w^ht  oocure, 

/=^  (96) 

If  the  strength  of  the  girder  be  oniform,  ^  will  be  a  constajit 

quantity,  and  if  d  be  uniform,  6  will  vary  as  the  rectangle  under  the 
Fig.  12— Plan.  sc^nents;  hence,  the  plan 

of  the  girder,  if  symmetri- 
cal, will  be  bounded  by 
two  overlapping  parabolas 
whose  vertices  are  at  A  A, 
Fig.  42.  If,  however,  the 
breadth  be  uiiif  onn,  d*  will 

vary  as  tnn  and  the  elevation  of  the  girder  will  be  a  semi-ellipse. 

Fig.  43. 

Fig.  4S.~Blein>tion. 
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CASE    IT. — aiBDERS    SUPPOBTED   AT    BOTH   ENDS   AND    LOADED 
UNIPOEMLT. 


IM.   Ijet  I  =  the  length  of  the  ^rder, 
v>  ss  the  load  per  Ibear  unit, 
W  =  wf  =  the  whole  load, 
m  and  n  =  the  segmeDts  into  which  any  g^ven  cross  section 
A  B  divides  the  girder, 
M  =  the  moment  of  reaistance  of  the  section  A  B. 
The  forces  which  hold  A  B  C  in  equilibrium  are  the  reaction  of 

the  right  abutment,  =  -^,  the  weights  uniformly  distributed  along 

AC,  =  wn,  the  shearing-atrain  at  AB,  and  the  horizontal  elastic 
forces  in  the  same  section.  Taking  the  moments  of  all  these  forces 
round  the  neutral  axis  of  A  B,  we  have  (ttO), 

252  =  M  (97) 

Multiplymg  the  left  dde  of  the  equation  b;^  j,  we  have 

V^  =  M  (98) 

When  /  ==  the  unit-sti^n  in  the  extreme  fibres  at  top  or  bottom 
of  the  section,  c  —  the  distance  of  the  top  or  bottom  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  we  have  the  following  expresuona  for  the  strength 
of  each  class  of  girder. 

Itff.   (MUd  reetaaralar  gtritn. 

Let  &  =  the  breadth, 

d  =  the  depth. 
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From  eqB.  46  and  98, 


If  the  cross  section  is  at  the  centre,  m  ^  n^  ^^  and 


M6.  SoU4  roiuid  Olrders.— From  eqs.  48  and  98, 

in  which  r  =:  the  radius. 

If  the  section  is  at  the  centre,  m  ::^  n^  -^  and 


(99) 


W  =  ^^  (100) 


(101) 


W  =  --/-  (102) 

V 


199.  Hollow  roud  ffirdeni  of  onllbrm  ihlcluie«s. 

Let  r  ==  the  external  radius, 

r^  =  the  internal  radius. 
From  eqs.  49  and  98, 

At  the  centre  of  the  girder  m  =  n  =  ^,  and 

W  =  ?^(r«_r/)  (104) 

If  the  thickness,  t^  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  radius, 
we  have  from  eqs.  50  and  98, 

W  =  ?^^^  (lOS) 

inn  ^       ' 

If,  moreover,  the  plane  of  section  is  at  the  centre, 

W  =  ^^  (106) 

198.  Flanved  i^irders  or  reetaoralar  tobes»  tokteff  the 
web  iBio  aeeoomt. — From  eqs.  56  and  98, 
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Where  a,  =  tbe  area  of  the  upper  flange, 

a,  =  the  net  area  of  the  lower  flange, 
a,  =  the  area  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  azb, 
a^  =  the  area  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis, 
A,  =  the  height  of  the  web  above  the  neutral  axis, 
/>,  =:  the  height  of  the  web  below  the  neutral  axis, 
/=  the  unit-Btnun  in  fibres  whose  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis  =  c. 

If  the  flanges  are  equal,  and  if/  =  the  unit-strtun  in  either  flange, 

e  =  -,  and  we  have  from  eqa.  57  and  98, 

in  wluch  a  =  the  area  of  either  flange, 
a'  =:  the  area  of  web, 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  web. 

At  the  centre,  m  =  n  = 


'=T(-4) 


tt9.  Pbui  »f  solid  rcctangwlsr  ^rdcr  of  aBUbm  streagih 
wbea  the  deptb  la  eoMatant, — From  eq.  99,  the  unit-strain  in 
the  extreme  fibres  of  a  solid  rectangular  girder, 
,_3nHiW 
^~     bd»l 
When  the  strength  of  the  girder  is  uniform,  and  the  material  conse- 
quently disposed  in  the  most  economical  manner,  the  uoit-str^n  /  will 

be  uniform  (19),  and  the  quantity^,  to  which  it  is  proportional,  will 
Fig.  4S.— Piu>.  be  constant.    Hence,  if 

the  depth,  d,  be  uniform, 
b  will  vary  as  mn,  and  the 
plan  of  the  girder,  if  sym- 
metrical, will  be  formed 
by  the  overlap  of  two 
parabolas  whose  vertices 

are  at  AA,  Fig.  45. 
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150.  ElevatloM  of  aolM  rectanvHUr  |to4er  of  a^lbna 
MtrvBKth  when  the  hreadth  I*  eonfltsBt.  —  If,  however,  the 

Fitf.  w.— Kio"U™,  breadth  be   UDifonn,   d* 

will  vary  as  mn,  aod  the 
elevation  of  the  girder 
will  be  a  semi-ellipee, 
Fig.  46. 

151.  IHscrepMney  brtween  ex|i«rlHieBt*  and  tbeory — 
SURIb^  of  B«Btral  axis — LoBrlta^lnal  strensih  oTBatcrlala 
derived  rroM  transverse  Rtralna  erroneoaa. — The  student 
will  naturally  conclude  that  the  fonnulie  investigated  in  the  present 
and  preceding  chapters  should  give  identical,  or  nearly  identical, 
results  when  they  are  applied  to  the  same  ^rder;  that,  for  instance, 
the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  rectangular  semi-girder,  calculated 
by  eq,  33,  should  closely  agree  with  ite  breaking  weight  calculated 
by  eq.  62 ;  and,  if  our  theory  were  complete,  this  would  no  doubt 
be  the  case.  To  test  its  accuracy,  let  U8  compare  these  two  equa- 
tions, when  we  obbdn  this  result, 

that  is,  the  value  of  S  for  solid  rectangular  girders  of  any  given 
material  should  equal  one-sixth  of  the  ultimate  tearing  or  crushing 
strength  of  that  material,  according  as  it  yields  by  tearing  or  crush- 
ing. In  many  instances,  however,  this  will  be  found  to  be  &r 
from  the  truth ;  for  example,  the  value  of  S  for  email  rectangular 
bars  of  cast-iron  =  3*4  tons  (6S),  and  6  times  this,  =  20*4  tons,  far 
exceeds  the  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  cast-iron,  which  is  about  7  or 
8  tons  per  square  inch.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  the  law 
of  elasticity  ceases  to  be  applicable  when  we  approach  the  limits  of 
rupture;  and  that  the  formulie  for  tolid  girders  investigated  in  the 
present  chapter  give  their  breaking  weight  much  under  what  it  really 
is  for  many  materials,  and  this  discrepancy  will  probably  be  found 
more  marked  in  those  whose  ultimate  tearing  strun  differs  widely 
from  their  ultimate  crushing  strwn.  Greater  confidence,  however, 
may  be  placed  in  the  formulse  relating  to  hollow  and  Banged  girders. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  endeavours  to  explain  this  discrepancy  by  a 
change  in  the  pomtion  of  the  neutral  axis  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  elasdc 
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reaction  of  the  horizontal  fibres  has  been  passed,  and  gives  some 
reasons  for  this  hypothesis  derived  from  experiments  on  cast-iron, 
in  his  Experimental  researches  on  the  strength  of  Cast-iron,  p.  384. 
This  seems  a  plausible  hypothesis,  for  if  the  neutral  axis  of  a  solid 
rectangular  cast-iron  girder  approach  its  compressed  edge  as  the 
weight  increases,  and  after  the  limit  of  tensile  elasticity  has  been 
passed  by  the  fibres  along  the  extended  edge,  we  shall  have  a  larger 
proportion  than  one-half  the  girder  subject  to  tension,  and  conse- 
quently the  total  horizontal  tensile  strain  may  exceed  that  derived 
from  our  theory,  which  assumes  that  the  neutral  axis  always  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section  (68).  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  the  neutral  axis 
of  a  rectangular  girder  of  cast-iron  divides  the  depth  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ^  or  ^  at  the  time  of  fracture,  that  is,  that  the  compressed 
section  is  to  the  extended  section  nearly  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  compressive  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  experiments  made  by  Duhamel,*  who  found 
that  sawing  through  the  middle  of  small  timber  girders  to  |ths  of 
their  depth  from  the  upper  or  compression  surface,  and  inserting  a 
thin  hardwood  wedge  in  the  gap,  did  not  diminish  their  ultimate 
strength,  and  also  by  similar  exi)eriments  made  by  the  elder 
Barlow,t  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  neutral  axis  in  rectangular 
^rders  of  timber  is  very  nearly  at  f  ths  of  the  depth,  and  in  rec- 
tangular bars  of  wrought-iron  at  about  ^th  of  the  depth  from  the 
compressed  surface  at  the  time  of  fracture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  however,  controverts  Mr.  Hodgkinson*s 
conclusions  in  two  papers  which  will  be  found  at  page  225  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1855,  and  at  page  463  of  the 
Transactions  for  1857.  In  the  former  of  these  papers  Mr.  Barlow 
gives  the  results  of  micrometrical  measurements  on  two  cast-iron 
rectangular  girders,  each  7  feet  long,  6  inches  deep  and  2  inches 
thick,  which  he  subjected  to  transverse  strain ;  his  inference  from 
these  experiments  is  that  the  neutral  axis  does  not  shifl  its  position, 
and  thb  view  seems  in  accordance  with  experiments  made  long  ago 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster  who  transmitted  polarized  light  through  a  little 

*  Morim,  p.  120.  f  Strensflh  of  MateriaU,  pp.  126, 183. 


^ 
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rectangular  glass  girder  6  inches  long,  1*5  inch  broad,  and  0'28  inch 
thick ;  when  this  was  bent  by  transverse  pressure,  the  neutral  surface 
remained  in  the  centre,  and  colours  due  to  strain  were  developed 
above  and  below  it  in  curved  lines,  which  may  perhaps  ud  the 
physicist  in  inveatigadng  the  strains  in  continuous  webs*  Unless, 
however,  the  tensile  and  compressive  elasticities  of  glass  are 
materially  different  near  the  point  of  rupture,  as  they  are  in  cast- 
iron  when  approaching  its  limit  of  tensile  strength,  this  experi- 
menit  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
question,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  may 
require  numerous  experiments  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
One  practical  inference,  however,  is  of  great  importance,  namely,  that 
ike  tearing  and  crushing  strengths  of  materials  derived  from  experi- 
ments on  the  transverse  strength  of  solid  girders  are  often  erroneous ^ 
and  have  even  led  astray  men  of  such  capacity  as  Tredgold. 

1S8.  Transverse  strenf^tli  of  thick  easttni^  mach  less 
thAn  that  of  thin  eastlui^. — In  some  experiments  made  by 
Captain  (now  Colonel  Sir  Henry)  James,  as  a.  member  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  application  of  iron  to 
railway  structures,  it  was  found  that  the  central  part  of  bars  of 
iron  planed  was  much  weaker  to  bear  a  transverse  strain  than  bars 
cast  of  the  same  size.j  He  states  that  '^it  was  found  by  planing 
out  |-inch  bars  from  the  centre  of  2-inch  square  and  3-inch  square 
bars,  that  the  central  portion  was  little  more  than  half  the  sti*ength 
of  that  from  an  inch  bar,  the  relation  being  as  7  to  12."  In  page 
111  of  the  same  report,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  showed  that  rectangular 
bars  of  cast-iron,  cast  1,  2,  and  3  inches  square,  laid  upon  supports 
4^  feet,  9  feet,  and  13^  feet  asunder,  were  broken  by  weights  of 
447  ft)s.,  1394  ft)s.,  and  3043  lbs.  respectively.  These  weights, 
divided  by  the  squares  of  the  lengths,  should  give  equal  results ;  the 
quotients,  however,  were  as  447,  349,  and  338  respectively.  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  attributed  this  falling  off  and  deviation  from  theory 
partly  to  the  defect  of  elasticity,  which  he  had  always  found  in 
cast-iron,  but  principally  to  the  superior  hardness  of  the  smaller 
castings,  t 

♦  Encyd.  Metrop ,  Art.  Light  par.  1090.        t  fron  Report,  1849,  App.  B.,  p.  250. 

tPhil,  Trant,,  1867,  p.  867. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

QIBDBBS  WITH   PARALLEL  FLANQES   AND  WEBS  FORMED 
OF  ISOSCELES   BRACINO. 

ISS.  OUecC  of  hraciMff. — The  primaiy  object  of  bracing  is  to 
convert  transverse  straius  into  others  which  act  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  material  emplojed  and  tend  dtber  to  shorten  or  extend 
it,  according  as  the  material  performs  the  function  of  a  strut  or  tie. 
This  object  is  atbuned  by  dividing  the  structure  into  one  or  more 
triangles ;  for  nnce  the  triangle,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  the 
only  geometric  figure  which  pOBseeses  the  property  of  preserving  its 
form  unaltered  so  long  as  the  lengths  of  its  sides  remun  constant, 
it  is,  therefore,  that  which  is  beat  adapted  for  structures  in  which 
rigidity  is  essential  for  stability.  Hence,  three  pieces  at  least  are 
required  to  constitute  a  braced  structure.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
common  roof  truss  which  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  simplest 
forma  of  bracing,  Fig.  47.  The  weight  W  is  transmitted  through 
^-  *'■  a  pwr  of  struts  S  and  S', 

to  the  walls.  As,  how- 
ever, the  oblique  thrust  of 
the  struts  would  tend  to 
overthrow  the  walls,  it  is 
necessary  to  connect  their 
feet  by  a  tie-beam  T. 
The  strains  in  the  different  partf  may  be  derived  from  the  prindple 
enunciated  in  9. 

The  class  of  girders  which  I  purpose  investigating  in  this  chapter 
is  that  in  which  the  flanges  are  parallel  and  connected  by  diagonals 
which  form  one  or  more  systems  of  iaoscelea  triangles.  This  class 
of  bracing  includes  ^rders  whose  web  consists  of  a  single  system 
of  triangles,  auch  aa  "  Warren's"  girder,  as  well  as  girders  whose 
web  consists  of  two  or  more  systems  of  equal-sided  triangles,  such 
as  isosceles  "  Lattice"  girders. 
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Definitums. 

1S4«  Brace. — ^The  term  Brace  includes  both  struts  and  ties. 

195.  Apex. — The  intersection  of  a  brace  with  either  flange  is 
called  an  Ape^s. 

IM.  Bay. — The  portion  of  a  flange  between  two  adjacent  apices 
is  called  a  Bay. 

187.  f^outerbraced  braee. — A  brace  is  said  to  be  covn^&roc^ 
when  it  is  capable  of  acting  either  as  a  strut  or  as  a  tie. 

188.  Couterbraced  i^irder. — ^A  girder  is  said  to  be  oounter- 
braced  when  it  is  rendered  capable  of  supporting  a  moving  load. 
This  may  be  effected  either  by  counterbracing  the  existing  braces, 
or  by  adding  others. 

189.  Symbolfl. — The  symbol  +» placed  before  a  number  which 
represents  a  stnun,  signifies  that  the  strun  is  compressive;  the 
symbol  — ,  signifies  that  the  strain  is  tensile. 

Aaiom^. 

140.  The  strain  in  each  brace  or  bay  is  uniform  throughout  its 
length  and  acts  in  the  directum  of  the  length  only.  This  will  be 
obvious  if  we  consider  a  braced  girder  to  be  an  assemblage  or 
framework  of  straight  bars  connected  with  each  other  by  pins 
passing  through  their  extremities  merely. 

141.  A  brace  cannot  undergo  tension  and  compression  simul- 
taneously. 

148.  If  several  weights^  acting  one  at  a  time^  produce  in  any  brace 
strains  of  the  same  kind,  either  all  tensile  or  all  compressive^  the 
strain  produced  by  all  these  weights  acting  together  vnll  equal  in 
amount  Hie  sum  of  those  produced  by  each  weight  acting  separately, 

148.  If  several  weights^  acting  one  at  a  time^  produce  in  any  brace 
strains  of  different  kindSy  some  tensile^  some  compressive^  the  strain 
resulting  from  all  these  weights  acting  together  will  equal  the  algebraic 
sum  of  all  the  strains;  in  other  words,  their  resultant  vnll  equal  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  the  tensile  and  the  sum  of  the  compressive 
strains. 

144.  A  uniformly  distributed  load  may  without  sensible  error  be 
assumed  to  be  grouped  into  weights  resting  on  the  apices^  each  apex 
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itrpporting  a  weight  equal  to  the  load  re»ting  on  the  adjoining  half 
bat/a.  Tbis  view  is  evidently  correct  if  each  bay  be  connected  with 
the  adjoining  bays  and  diagonals  by  a  single  pin  at  their  intersection, 
as  in  "  Warren's"  girder.  In  this  case  each  loaded  bay  is  a  short 
girder  covered  by  a  uniform  load,  the  vertical  pressure  of  which  is 
transferred  to  the  adjoining  diagonals.  In  addition  to  the  transverse 
strun,  each  bay  si^atiuns  a  longitudinal'  strain  which  it  transmits  to 
the  adjacent  bays,  from  which,  however,  it  derives  no  ud  to  its 
transverse  strength  on  the  principle  of  continuity.  In  practice,  the 
cross  girders,  on  which  the  flooring  rests,  generally  occur  at  the 
apicee,  so  that  no  bay  is  subject  to  tmnaveree  strain  except  from  its 
own  w^ght. 


CASE  I.— SBMI-GIBDEBS  LOADED  AT   THE  EXTBEM1 


14ft.  IFch. — Let  W  =  the  load  at  the  extremity  of  the  girder, 
2  =  the  strain  in  any  di^onal, 
F  =  the  etrun  iu  any  given  bay  of  either  flange, 
n  =  the  number  of  diagonals   between   the 
centre  of  the  given  bay  and  the  weight, 
0  =  the  angle  which  the  diagonals  make  with 
a  vertical  tine. 
The  weight  W  is  sapported  by  the  flrst  diagonal  and  the  upper 
fiange,  the  former  saataiiiing  compression,  the  latter  tension.    At  a 
three  forces  meet  and  balance;  namely,  the  weight,  the  horizontal 
tension  of  the  upper  flange  and  the  oblique  thrust  of  diagonal  1 ; 
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their  relative  amounts  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  abc  (9).  Hence,  the  tension  in  the  first  bay  of  the 
upper  flange  is  to  W  as  ac  is  to  c&,  that  is,  F  =  Wton0,  and  the 
compression  in  the  first  diagonal  is  to  W  as  a&  is  to  c&,  that  is, 
S  =  yNsecO.  The  tension  of  ad  is  transmitted  throughout  the  upper 
flange  to  its  connexion  with  the  abutment,  but  the  compression  in 
diagonal  1  is  resolved  at  b  into  its  components  in  the  directions  of 
diagonal  2  and  the  lower  flange,  producing  tension  in  the  former  and 
compression  in  the  latter.  Thus,  there  are  three  forces  in  equilibrium 
meeting  at  6,  and  their  relative  amounts  may  be  represented  to  the 
same  scale  as  before  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  edb ;  whence,  the 
tension  in  diagonal  2  equals  the  compression  in  diagonal  1,  and 
the  compression  in  the  first  bay  of  the  lower  flange  equals  twice 
the  tension  in  the  first  bay  of  the  upper  flange,  =  2  WtonO. 

In  this  way  it  may  be  shown  that  all  the  diagonals  are  strained 
equally,  but  by  forces  alternately  tensile  and  compressive,  while  the 
flanges  receive  at  each  apex  equal  increments  of  strain  each  equal 
to  2W/an9.  The  general  formulas  for  the  strain  in  any  diagonal  is 
therefore 

2  =  Wwce  (110) 

Ex.  lie  =  46%  9eee  =  1-414,  and  we  have  2  =  1*414  W.* 

146.  Flanses* — Since  the  flanges  receive  at  each  apex  successive 
increments  of  stnun,  each  equal  to  2Wton0,  the  resultant  strains 
in  the  successive  bays,  being  the  sum  of  these  successive  increments, 
increase  as  they  approach  the  abutment  in  an  arithmetic  progression 
whose  difierence  =  2 Wton0 ;  they  are,  therefore,  for  any  given  bay 
proportional  to  the  number  of  diagonals  between  it  and  the  load, 
and  we  have, 

F  =  nWtonO  (111) 

where  n  represents  the  number  of  diagonals  between  the  centre  of 
any  given  bay  and  the  weight  (»0). 

Ex.  In  the  last  bay  of  the  upper  flange  of  Fig.  48,  » -=  7,  and  if  0  =  45%  tan$  =  1, 
and  we  have  F  =  7W. 

*  See  the  table  in  Chap.  xi.  for  the  numerical  values  of  the  tangents  and  secants  of 
different  angles. 
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The  teneion  in  the  kst  <liagonal  may  be  resolved  at  g  into  a 
Tertical  force  pressing  downwards  through  the  abutment,  and  a  hori- 
zontal forc«  tending  to  pull  the  abutment  towards  the  weight.  The 
relative  amounts  of  these  three  forces  may  be  represented  by  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  fyh\  whence,  the  rertlcftl  pressure  =:  W,  and  the 
horizontal  force  =  Wfanfl ;  the  latter,  added  to  the  tension  in  the 
last  bay  of  the  upper  flange,  gives  the  total  horizontal  force  exerted 
by  the  upper  flange  to  pull  the  abutment  towards  W.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  lower  flange  against  the 
abutment  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  pull  of  the  upper  flange,  so 
that  they  form  a  couple  whose  tendency  is  to  overturn  the  abutoient 
on  its  lower  edge  next  the  weight 

149.  atralB*  in  braced  w«%»  may  »«  dc4ac«d  rma  the 
^cariB|t4(r»iB. — When  the  flanges  are  parallel  and  the  bracing 
consists  of  a  single  system  of  triangulation,  the  strain  in  any  brac« 
is  equal  to  the  shearing-strain  multiplied  by  aecfl.  Hence,  the 
Gtrains  in  the  bracing  might  be  deduced  from  the  ehearing>8train 
in  the  web  calculated  in  the  manner  expliuned  in  19.  The  method 
of  the  resolution  of  forces  just  described  is,  however,  better  cal- 
culated to  give  a  correct  perception  of  the  properties  (Jf  diagonal 
biaong,  and  it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
lattice  girders  as  well  as  those  whose  bracing  consists  of  a  single 
system  of  triangles. 


CA8B   II. — SEMI-GIEDEBS  LOADED  nUIFOHMLT. 
Fig.  <9. 
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149.  Web. — ^Let  W  =  the  weight  of  80  much  of  the  load  as 

covers  one  bay,  t.tf.,  the  weight  resting 
on  each  apex  of  the  loaded  flange  (144), 
n  =  the  number  of  these  weights  between 
any  given  diagonal  and  the  outer  end 
of  the  girder, 
2  =  the  strain  in  the  given  diagonal, 
F  =  the  strain  in  any  bay  of  either  flange, 

0  =  the  angle  which  the  diagonals  make  with 
a  vertical  line. 

W 

The  weight  on  the  apex  farthest  from  the  abutment  equals  — , 

since  it  is  assumed  to  support  the  load  spread  over  the  outer  half  bay » 
while  the  load  spread  over  the  half  bay  next  the  abutment  is  assumed 
to  rest  on  the  apex  in  contact  with  the  abutment  and  may  therefore 
be  neglected.  If  each  weight  be  supposed  acting  alone,  it  would, 
as  in  Case  I.,  produce  strains  of  equal  amount,  but  of  opposite  kinds, 
in  each  diagonal  between  its  point  of  application  and  the  abutment , 
without  afiecting  that  part  of  the  girder  which  lies  outside  it;  con- 
sequently,  when  the  whole  load  is  applied,  each  diagonal  sustains 
the  sum  of  tiie  strains  produced  by  the  several  weights  which  occur 
between  it  and  the  outer  end  of  the  girder  {M,  148)  and  we  have 

2  =  nVfsecO  (112) 

Ex.  The  value  of  n  for  diagonal  5  ii  24 ;  if  0  =  45^  Mc9  =  1*41  i,  and  we  have 
2  =  8*636  W. 

149.  Strains  in  intersectinir  ^iayonais. — When  the  apex  of 
any  pair  of  diagonals  supports  a  weight,  W,  the  strain  in  that 
diagonal  which  is  nearer  the  abutment  exceeds  that  in  the  more 
remote  by  yNsecO,  But  when  an  apex  does  not  support  a  weight 
(those,  for  instance,  in  the  lower  flange  of  Fig.  49),  the  strains  in 
the  two  diagonals  are  equal  in  amount  but  of  opposite  kinds. 

150.  Increments  of  strain  in  Qanges. — ^In  the  case  of  semi- 
girders  loaded  uniformly,  the  increments  of  strain  at  the  apices 
increase  as  they  approach  the  wall  in  an  arithmetic  ratio  whose 
difi^erence  =  2\NtanO,  and  the  resultant  strains  in  each  bay  conse- 
quently increase  in  a  much  more  nipid  ratio,  viz.,  as  the  square  of 
their  distance  from  the  outer  end  of  the  girder  (see  eq.  11). 
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Ittl.  BMialtaMt  strafaM  1b  naagea. — The  reaultaot  stnuoB  in 
tlie  bftys  may  be  reprevented  by  equatlone  if  desirable.  For  die 
loaded  flange, 

F  =  {m(m  — 1)  + JJWionfl  (113) 

For  the  unloaded  flange, 

F  =  m'V/tane  (114) 

where  m  represents  the  number  of  the  bay  measured  idong  its  own 
flange  from  the  outer  end  of  the  girder.  These  equations  are 
obtained  by  summation ;  their  proof  wilt  afford  instructive  practice 
to  the  student 

MS.  Ci^MnU  l«w  of  strains  In  hoiiaontal  flanges  ofbmecd 
tU'<ci'». — The  strains  in  the  flanges  may  also  be  derived  from  the 
foUowing  law,  which  is  applicable  to  all  braced  girders  or  semi- 
girders  with  horizontal  flanges,  no  matter  how  loaded,  or  whether 
the  bracing  be  isoeceles,  or  the  triangulation  be  single  or  lattice. 
7^  increment  o/ttrain  developed  in  the  flange  at  any  apex  is  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  (t.e.,  the  retultant,)  of  the  horizontal  components  of 
the  atrains  in  the  intersecting  diagonals.  Keeping  this  in  our  recol- 
lection, we  may  readily  exhibit  on  a  rough  diagram — first,  the  strtuns 
in  the  diagonals;  secondly,  their  horizontal  components  at  the 
apices;  and  lastly,  the  successive  sums  of  these  components,  that 
is,  the  total  struns  in  the  several  bays  of  each  flange. 

Ex.  Let  ^.  SO  repreunt  nich  »  diignm,  the  load  being  on  die  upper  fltuige. 

LetW  =  lOtoni, 

<  =  30*, 

5«e  =  1161, 

TaitS  =  0-577. 
Tig.  50. 
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TIm  horUontal  nnnben  attM^ad  to  tha  diagoiuli  ue  tka  ooeffidcota  » in  eq.  112  ; 
then  mnmpUed  b;  W«c<  give  Oie  itntiiu  In  Mck  diagonal  (we  the  niuiiben  wiitten 
aloDgiide).  The  horiamt^  nomben  at  each  ^>ex  ara  obtainad  hj  adding  the  coefficients 
of  the  two  intenecting  diagonal!,  and  when  moltipUed  by  Wfamfl  give  the  horiioDtal 
Mmponeuti  of  the  itraiiu  in  tiie  diagonaU,  ix.,  the  incremente  of  flange-atrain  at  each 
■pax  (see  the  vertical  aumben  at  each  apex).  Finally,  the  mooaaivs  additioni  of  these 
Inoammti  gire  tha  reanltant  (train*  in  each  bay  (aee  the  vertical  nmnben  at  the 
ocmtre  of  eadlbay).  Thaae  may  be  checked  byaqa.  113  and  114  ;  tho^  in  the  3rd  bay 
of  the  upper  flange,  F  =  (3  X  2  +  1)  X  10  X  577  =  37-G  ton,  which  diSen  merely  in 
the  dedtnal*  from  the  nomber  obtained  by  the  diagnon. 

lU.  Lattliie  web  has  mo  theoretic  advantagv  ever  a  slBsle 
■frt^n — Practical  adTantage  of  lattice  weh —  Long  pillars. — 

If  two  or  more  systems  of  triangulatioa  be  eubetitutcd  for  the  single 

system  jiist  described,  we  have  a  lattice  girder;  and  here  I  may 

remark  that  lattice  bracing  has  no  theoretic  advantage  over  a  «ngle 

system  of  trianguUtion ;  its  advantages  are  entirely  of  a  practical 

nature,  consisting  in  the  frequent  support  which  the  tension  dtogo- 

noU  give  to  those  in  compression,  and  which  both  afford  the  fianges. 

Long  pillars  are  serious  practical  difficulties,  owing  to  their  tendency 

to  flexure,  and  lattice  tension  bars  subdivide  the  struts, 

which  would  otherwise  be  long  unsupported  pillan,  into 

a  series  of  shorter  pillars  and  hold  them  in  the  direction 

of  the  line  of  thrust.    That  this  does  not  injuriously  affect 

the  tension  diagonals  will  be  evident,  when  we  reflect  that 

the  longitudinal  strun  produced  in  a  tension  diagonal  by 

the  deflection  of  a  strut  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  in 

tfi£  plane  of  the  girder,  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  weight 

on  the  strut,  as  twice  the  versine  of  the  deflection  curve 

bears  to  the  length  of  the  half  strut — au  amount  quite 

inappreciable  in  practice.     If,  for  instance,  a  stmt  ode. 

Fig.  5 1 ,  be  ten  feet  long,  and  if  its  central  deflection  under 

strun,  bd,  equal  half-an-inch  (an  amount  much  greater 

than  occurs  in  practice),  the  transverse  force  in  the 

direction  of  hd,  which  will  sustain  the  thrust  due  to  deflection,  is  to 

the  longitudinal  pressure  as  -^,  that  is,  ic  is  only  ^th  of  the 

weight  pasung  through  the  pillar;  so  that  in  moat  cases  a  stoat 
wire  in  tension  would  be  auffidently  strong  to  keep  the  pillar  from 
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deflecting  in  the  plane  of  the  girder.  Again,  if  the  force  requisite 
to  resist  the  tendency  of  a  strut  to  deflect  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  girder  were  supplied  altogether  by  a  tension  brace,  the  longi- 
tudinal strain  in  that  brace  would  equal  the  weight  on  the  strut,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  strain  is  developed  in  the  tension  brace. 
In  fact,  the  force  with  which  the  ends  of  the  tension  brace  are  pulled 
asunder  is  practically  independent  of  the  strut,  for  the  increase  in 
the  strain  on  the  tension  brace  is  only  due  to  the  diflerence  between 
the  lengths  be  and  dc.  These  considerations  show  that  a  mode- 
rate lateral  force  will  keep  a  long  pillar  from  bending,  and  the 
apprehension  of  long  compression  bars  yielding  by  flexure  in  the 
plane  of  the  girder,  or  producing  undue  strains  in  the  tension  bars, 
need  not  deter  us  from  applying  lattice  bracing  to  girders  exceeding 
in  length  any  girder  bridge  hitherto  constructed.  They  also 
explain  the  otherwise  anomalous  strength  and  rigidity  of  plate 
girders  and  latdce  girders  whose  webs  are  formed  merely  of  thin 
plates  or  thin  bars.  Such  modes  of  construction  are,  however, 
more  or  less  defective.  The  struts  should  be  formed  of  angle,  X> 
or  channel  iron,  or  the  material  should  be  thrown  into  some  other 
form  than  that  of  a  thin  bar,  which  is  quite  unsuitable  for  resisting 
flexure  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  web.  A  very  efiective 
method  of  stifiening  thin  compression  bars  has  been  applied  to 
tubular  lattice  girders.  It  consists  of  a  species  of  light  internal 
cross-bracing  between  the  opposite  compression  bars  of  the  double 
web;  this  stifiens  them  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  web, 
while  the  tension  braces  keep  them  from  deflecting  in  the  plane  of 
the  web  (see  Plate  lY.) 

154.  Holili^e  an^  slnirle  triaaffolatlon  compared — liattlee 
mcm^-^firderm  loaded  imifiimily. — The  efiect  of  latticing,  com- 
pared with  a  single  system  of  triangulation,  is,  as  far  as  theory  is 
concerned,  merely  to  distribute  the  load  over  a  greater  number  of 
Ibices,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  strain  in  each  of  the  original 
diagonals  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  systems ;  for, 
since  the  several  systems  are,  as  we  have  just  seen,  practically  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  diagonal  sustains  the  strain  due  to  those 
weights  alone  which  are  supported  on  the  apices  of  the  system  to 
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which  it  belongs.  Eq.  113  will,  therefore,  give  the  strain  in  any 
brace  of  a  Utdce  eemi-ginler  loaded  uniforml;,  observing  that  the 
coefficient  n  will  now  express  the  number  of  those  weights  alone 
which  are  supported  by  that  sjatem  to  which  the  brace  in  question 
belongs,  and  which  occur  between  it  and  the  outer  end  of  the  semi- 
girder.  The  strains  in  the  flanges  of  a  lattice  semi-girder  increase 
less  abruptly  than  when  one  system  of  triangulation  is  adopted,  and 
are  most  conveniently  obttuned  by  a  diagram  umilar  to  Fig.  50. 

lAA.  Cilrder  kalaneed  m  a  pier, — The  case  of  a  girder  balanced 
midway  on  a  pier  is  obviously  included  in  the  preceding  cases,  unce 
each  segment  is  a  semi-girder. 


CASE  III. — GIBDERS    BDPPORTED    AT   BOTH    ENDS    AND    LOADED 
AT  AN   INTEBHEDIATE  POINT. 


1A9.  Wek. — X^t  W  =  the  weight,  dividing  the  girder  into  seg- 
ments contiuning  respectively  m  and  n 
bays, 
1  =  m  +  n  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span, 
S  =  the  strtun  in  any  diagonal, 
F  =:  the  strain  in  any  bay  of  either  flange, 
0  =  the  angle  which  the  diagonals  make  with 

a  verUcal  line, 
a  =  the  number  of  diagonals  between   any 
bay  and  either  abutment,  measured  from 
the  centre  of  the  bay. 
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On  the  principle  of  the  leyer  (10),  the  reaction  of  the  right 

abutment  =  jW,  and  that  of  the  left  abutment  =  ^W.    Since  the 

flanges  are  capable  of  transmitting  strains  in  the  direction  of 
their  length  only  (140),  they  cannot  transfer  vertical  pressures 

to  the  abutments ;  y  W  must  therefore  be  transmitted  through  the 

diagonals  on  the  right  side  of  W  to  the  right  abutment,  while 

7W  pass  through  the  diagonals  on  the  left  side  of  W  to  the  left 

abutment.  These  quantities  are  in  fact  the  shearing-strains 
described  in  S4,  that  is,  they  are  the  vertical  components  of  the 
stnuns  in  the  diagonals  of  each  segment  The  actual  strain  in  any 
diagonal  is  to  its  vertical  component  as  the  length  of  the  diagonal 
is  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  or,  callmg  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
a  diagonal  to  a  vertical  line  0,  we  have  the  strain  in  each  diagonal 
m  the  right  segment, 

S=^«ecfl  (115) 

V 

in  the  left  segment, 

2=^W«ecfl  (116) 

The  diagonals  which  intersect  at  the  weight  are  both  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  strain,  while  the  strains  in  the  diagonals  of  each  segment 
are  alternately  tensile  and  compressive.  If  the  weight  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  girder  all  the  diagonals  will  be  equally  strained. 

157.  FUuives. — The  tensile  strain  in  the  second  diagonal,  c(2, 
is  resolved  at  c  into  its  components  in  the  directions  of  the  top 

flange  and  the  first  diagonal.      The  former  =  -^Wton0,  and  is 

transmitted  throughout  the  flange  as  far  as  W,  receiving*  at  the 
intervening  apices  successive  increments  of  strain  each  equal  to 

jWianO.    At  W  these  horizontal  strains  are  met  and  balanced  by 

a  similar  series  of  horizontal  increments  developed  at  each  apex  to 
the  right  of  W  and  acting  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  series. 
The  strains  in  the  lower  flange  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner, 
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fdr  the  thrust  of  the  first  diagonal,  aCy  is  resolved' at  a  into  a  yertical 

pressure  on  the  abutment,  =  yW,  and  a  horizontal  tensile  strain 

in  the  lower  flange  which  acts  as  a  tie.  As  these  three  forces  which 
meet  at  a  balance,  their  relative  amounts  may  be  represented  by  the 
sides  of  the  dotted  triangle  abc;  hence,  the  horizontal  strain  in 

the  first  bay  of  the  lower  flange  =  ^WtonO,  which  is  transmitted 

throughout  the  flange  as  far  as  the  bay  underneath  W,  receiving 
at  each  intervening  apex   successive  increments  each  equal  to 

-j^tanO.    Beneath  W  these  strains  are  met  and  balanced  by  the 

reverse  series  generated  at  the  several  apices  in  the  right  segment. 
The  resultant  strain  in  any  bay  of  either  flange  equals  the  sum 
of  the  increments  generated  at  the  several  apices  between  it 
and  the  abutment  of  the  segment  in  which  it  occurs.    If  the  bay 
be  in  the  right  segment  and  x  be  measured  from  the  right  abutment, 

F  =  "^yNtane  (117) 

If  the  bay  be  in  the  left  segment  and  a  be  measured  from  the  left 
abutment, 

F  =  y  Wtond  (118) 

The  maximum  strsdns  in  the  flanges  occur  at  Wand  are  represented 
by  the  equation 

F  =  ?y\Vtond  (119) 

Ex.— See  Fig.  52. 

Let  e  =  80«, 
l  =  B, 
m  =  6'5, 
n  =  2-6, 
tecB  =  VlU, 
land  =  0*577. 
From  eqs.  115  and  116,  the  strains  in  each  diagonal  of  the  right  s^^ment  =  0*7934  W, 
and  those  in  each  diagonal  of  the  left  segment  =  0*8606  W.    From  eq.  118  the  com- 
pressive strain  in  bay  A  =  1*4425  W,  and  the  tensile  strain  in  bay  B  =  1*9884  W. 

158.  Concentrated  rolUnfr  load. — If  the  weight  be  a  rolling 
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load,  the  struna  in  the  diagonals  will  vary  according  to  its  position, 
changing  from  tension  to  oompresaion  and  vice  vend,  ae  it  passes  each 
apex  (SI).  If  the  upper  flange  sapports  the  load,  the  maximum 
compression  in  an;  diagonal  occurs  when  the  weight  is  passing  its 
upper  extremity,  and  the  maximum  tension  when  passing  the  adjoin- 
iog  apex  at  that  side  to  which  the  diagonal  alopee  downwards.  If 
the  lower  flange  supporta  the  load,  the  maximum  tensile  strun  in 
any  diagonal  occurs  when  the  weight  is  passing  its  lower  end,  and 
the  maximum  compressire  strain  when  passing  the  adjoining  apex 
on  that  mde  to  which  the  diagonal  slopes  upwards.  The  maximum 
stnun  in  any  bay  of  the  unloaded  flange  occurs  when  the  moving 
load  is  in  the  vertical  line  passing  through  that  bay,  as  may  be  seen 
fium  eqs.  117  or  118,  for  rru  and  nx  are  at  their  maximum  when 
they  become  mn  (M).  The  maximum  stnun  in  any  bay  of  the 
loaded  flange  oocurs  when  the  passing  load  rests  on  the  adjoining 
apex  on  the  side  next  the  centre,  for  the  product  mn,  in  eq.  119,  is 
greater  for  this  apex  than  for  the  adjoining  apex  on  the  side  remote 
from  the  centre. 

1S9.  IiAtUee  virdcr  tniTcrscd  br  a  slnite  load. — In  this 
case  the  strains  in  the  diagonals  may  be  calculated  by  eqs.  115 
and  1 16,  for  the  reasoning  by  which  these  equations  were  deduced 
is  equally  applicable  to  lattice  girders.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  only  one  system  of  triangulation  is  struned  at  a  time,  i.e., 
supposing  the  load  to  rest  on  a  single  apex,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  the  case,  as  generally  two  or  more  adjacent  apices  are 
loaded  together. 

CABE  IT. — QIBDEBS    SUPPORTED    AT    BOTH    ENDS    AHD    LOADED 

UNIFORMLT. 

FiaBS. 
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160.  Web. — ^Let  W  =  the  weight  of  so  much  of  the  load  as 

coyers  one  bay,  i.e.^  the  weight  resting 
on  each  apex  of  the  loaded  flange, 
/  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span, 
n  =  the  numberofweightsbetween  any  given 
diagonal  and  the  centre  of  the  girder, 
2  =  the  Btnun  in  the  given  diagonal, 
F  =  the  strain  in  any  bay  of  either  flange, 
0  =  the  angle  which   the  diagonals  make 
with  a  vertical  line. 
If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed  so  that  an  equal  weight  rests 
upon  each  apex,  the  stndns  in  the  diagonals  gradually  increase  from 
the  centre  toward  the  ends.     Any  two  diagonals  equally  distant 
from  the  centre  sustain  all  the  intermediate  load.    If  they  are  tension 
diagonals,  the  weight  is  suspended  as  it  were  between  them;  if 
they  are  compression  diagonals  it  is  supported  by  them  as  oblique 
props.   Each  diagonal  conveys,  therefore,  to  the  abutment  the  pres- 
sure of  the  weights  between  it  and  the  centre,  and  the  sum  of  these 
weights  constitutes  its  vertical  component  or  shearing-strain  (46). 
Hence,  we  have  for  a  uniform  load, 

S  =  nWMC0  (120) 

161.  FlanyeHitraUui  derived  fttmt  a  dlajri^"^* — The  strain 
in  the  flanges  may  be  derived  from  the  law  stated  in  159  by  the 
aid  of  a  rough  diagram,  as  explained  in  the  following  example: — 

Ex.  1.  Let  Fig.  54  represent  one-half  of  a  girder  80  feet  long,  with  the  bracing 
formed  of  8  equilateral  trianglee,  and  supporting  a  nnifoim  load  of  half  a  ton  per 
running  foot.    From  these  data  we  have 

W=:5tons, 
0  =  SO', 
Z  =  8, 
tan$  =  0*677, 
«ec9=:115i, 
Wton0s  2*885  tons, 
Wm;0  =  5*770  tons. 
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His  boriBiiital  Damben  ittached  to  the  dla^^iuli  an  the  ooeffldentB  n,  In  eq.  ISOj 
thaa,  multiplied  bj  Wieof,  give  the  itraiiu  in  Qie  serenJ  diagonals  (aea  the  numbeti 
wiittga  alongside  them).  Hie  hMisonlal  nomb^n  at  each  ^ei  are  the  mnu  of  tlie 
coeffioenta  attached  to  the  inteneoting  diigonali  ;  these  multiplied  b;  VllttnS  giie  the 
hoilKiotal  oon^onenta  of  the  itnins  in  the  dlagonalt,  that  U,  the  inorements  of  flange- 
Krain  at  each  apex  (see  the  nmnbeTS  irrltteD  ,in  a  TBitical  direction  at  each  apei). 
RnaDj,  the  snonesiTe  additJoiu  of  these  increments  f^ve  the  resoltant  stiafos  in  the 
flanges  (see  the  nmubets  written  in  a  veitioal  direction  at  the  centre  of  each  bay). 

Sx.  2.  I<et  Fig.  G3  represent  a  giider  SO  feet  long,  with  (he  bracing  fanned  of  8 
''ghl  MiglmT  triangles,  and  siqtpoiting  a  nnif oim  load  of  half  a  ton  pei  numing  foot. 
Hsra    W  =  S  tons, 
»  =  45% 
1-8. 


*- 7-07  tons. 


ne  ab«EB*  In  tons  ai 


DUOOTIM, 

1 

2 

8 

t 

G 

6 

7 

8 

Btnins  in  tons  (eq.  120), 

-34-7 

+2*-7 

-17-7 

+17-7 

-10-B 

+io-« 

-86 

+  8B 

Fumii^    . 

A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

Stnfats  in  torn,    .        . 

+17-6 

+*7-6 

+67-6 

+77-6 

-SS 

-60 

-76 

-80 

m.  Web,  BccoBd  HetliML — The  straina  in  the  diagonalB  may 
also  be  obtAined  by  formmg  a  table  of  the  etrainB  which  each  weight 
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would  produce  if  acting  separately,  and  then  taking  as  the  resultant 
stnun  from  all  acting  together  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  tabu- 
lated strains,  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  oppodte  kinds. 
Thus,  diagonal  4,  Fig.  53,  is  subject  to  compressive  strains  from  all 
the  weights  except  the  first;  the  resultant  stndn  is  therefore  found 
by  subtracting  the  tensile  strsdn  produced  by  the  first  weight  from 
the  sum  of  the  compressive  strains  produced  by  the  remaining  six 
weights  (14S).  This  method,  as  applied  to  the  first  example  in  161, 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table,  the  numerals  in  the  first  column 
of  ^hich  represent  the  diagonals,  and  the  letters  in  the  upper  row 
the  weights,  in  order  of  position.  The  numbers  found  at  the  inter- 
section of  a  diagonal  with  a  weight  represent  in  tons  the  strain 
produced  in  that  diagonal  by  the  weight  in  question  (see  eq.  115). 
The  last  column  contains  the  stnuns  which  the  loitd  produces  when 
distributed  uniformly  all  over.  These  are  obtained  by  adding 
algebndcally  the  several  horizontal  rows,  and  the  strains  thus 
obtained  should  agree  with  those  derived  from  eq.  120. 


4 

Stninaln 

w 

Wi 

W« 

W. 

W4 

W6 

W« 

W7 

diagonals  due 
toa 

s 

onifonn  load. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

TotUL 

TOQg. 

Ton8. 

Tong. 

Torn. 

Tons. 

1 

-6-1 

-4-8 

-8-6 

-2-9 

-2-2 

-1-4 

-•72 

-20-2 

2 

+  6-1 

+  4-8 

+  8-6 

+  2-9 

+  2-2 

+  1-4 

+  •72 

+  20-2 

8 

+  0-7 

-4-8 

-8-6 

-2-9 

-2-2 

-1-4 

—  •72 

-  14-4 

^  i 

-0-7 

+  4-8 

+  8-6 

+  2-9 

+  2-2 

+  1-4 

+  •72 

+  14-4 

5 

+  0-7 

+  1-4 

-8-6 

^2-9 

-,2-2 

-1-4 

-72 

-    87 

6 

-0-7 

-1-4 

+  8-6 

+  2*9 

+  2-2 

+  1-4 

+  72 

+    87 

7 

+  0-7 

+  1-4 

+  2-2 

-2-9 

—  2-2 

-.1-4 

-72 

-    2-9 

8 

1 

-0-7 

-1-4 

-2-2 

+  2-9 

+  2-2 

+  1-4 

+  72 

+    2-9 

It  will  be  observed  that,  when  once  the  strain  produced  by  W^ 
in  diagonal  1  is  obtained,  all  the  other  strains  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  addition. 

168.  Increments  of  strain  in  flanfres. — The  flanges  receive 
successive  increments  of  strain  at  each  apex  as  they  approach  the 
centre  where  the  maximum  stndns  occur.  These  increments 
diminish  as  they  approach  the  centre  in  an  arithmetic  progression 
whose  difference  =  2WtonO.  Hence,  the  strains  in  the  bays 
might  be  expressed  by  an  equation ;  they  may,  however,  be  more 
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conyenientlj  found  by  the  aid  of  a  rough  diagram,  as  already 
described  in  161. 

164*  StraUui  in  flani^es  ealealated  by  moments. — The  strains 
in  any  given  bay  may  also  be  obtained  by  taking  moments  round 
the  apex  immediately  above  or  below  it.  To  obtain  the  strain  in 
bay  Cy  Fig.  53,  for  example,  take  moments  round  the  apex  a.  The 
left  segment  of  the  girder  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  of 
the  left  abutment  (=  17'5  tons),  the  two  first  weights,  W|  and  W,, 
the  horizontal  tension  in  C,  and  the  strains  at  a.  Taking  moments 
round  the  latter  point,  we  have 

Fd  =  17-5  X  2-56  — 5  (1-5  +  0-5)6, 
where  F  =  the  strain  in  the  flange  at  C, 

b  =  the  length  of  one  bay, 

d  =  the  depth  of  the  girder. 
If  0  =  45^,  b  =  2d,  and  we  have  F  =  67*5  tons,  as  in  ex.  2,  (461). 

This  method  is,  it  will  be  perceived,  merely  a  modification  of 
that  described  in  4S.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  for  checking 
results  obtained  by  the  resolution  of  forces. 

IM.  CrlHIer  loaded  onsynunetiicalljr*— If  the  load  be  distri- 
buted in  an  unsymmetrical  manner,  the  strains  produced  by  each 
weight  acting  separately  should  first  be  tabulated,  and  then  the 
resultant  strains  may  be  obtained  as  indicated  in  lOS. 

MO.  Cllrder  loaded  symmetrleailjr. — If  the  central  part  of  a 
symmetrically  loaded  girder  be  free  from  load,  the  central  braces 
may  be  removed  without  affecting  the  strength  of  the  structure. 
If,  for  example,  the  girder  represented  in  Fig.  53  support  only 
W;,  W„  Wg,  Wy,  the  braces  in  the  interval,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8',  7',  6', 
5',  may  be  removed.  If  the  central  weight  alone  be  wanting,  then 
braces  7,  8,  8',  7',  may  be  removed. 

167.  Strains  In  end  dlaifonala  and  bajru. — When  the  load  is 
symmetrical,  each  of  the  end  diagonals  sustains  a  strain  equal  to 
one-half  the  load  multiplied  by  secO,  and  the  extreme  bays  of  the 
longer  flange  sustain  a  strain  equal  to  one-half  the  load  multiplied 
by  tanO,  Consequently,  when  0  =  45°,  the  strain  in  each  of  these 
extreme  bays  equals  half  the  load. 

16S.  fitralns  In  Interaeetlnir  diagonals — deneral  law  of 
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•tralM  iB  iBtorscettaic  dlAnmalJi  of  ImmccIcs  bradnf  with 
parallel  BaaRes. — Wben  two  diagonals  intersect  at  a  loaded 
apex  of  a  prder  loaded  uniformly,  the  strain  in  that  diagonal 
which  is  more  remote  from  the  centre  exceeds  that  in  the  other 
hy  WsecB.  The  following  law  is  applicable  to  all  girders  with 
parallel  flanges  and  isosceles  bracing  whether  single  or  lattice; 
when  tiBO  diagonaU  iiiiertect  at  an  unloaded  apex,  no  matter  how  the 
load  may  be  dittribuled,  the  straint  in  the  two  diagonah  are  equal  in 
amount,  but  of  ofponte  kinds. 

CASE   V. — GtBDEBS  SUPPORTED  AT  BOTH   EVD9  AND  TBAYEBSED 
BY   A  TRAIN   OP    UNIPORH    DENSITY. 


169.  Wch. — Let  W  =  the  weight  of  so  much  of  the  uniformly 
distzibuted  load  as  covers  one  bay, 
Le.,  the  permanent  load  resting  on 
each  apex, 
W  =  the  weight  of  so  much  of  the  passing 
load  as  covers  one  bay,  i^.,  the  passing 
weight  on  each  apex, 

I  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span, 

n  =  the  number  of  apices  loaded  by  the 
passing  load  between  any  given  dia- 
gonal and  either  abutment, 

S  =  the  strain  in  the  given  diagonal  due  to 

the  permanent  load, 
S'  =  the  maximum  strain  inthe^ven  diagonal 
due  to  the  passing  load, 

0  =  the  angle  the  diagonals  make  with  a 
vertical  line. 
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The  strains  in  the  diagonals  vary  according  to  the  position  of 
the  passing  train,  not  only  in  amount,  but  also  in  kind.  If,  for 
instance,  Wj  alone  rests  npon  the  girder,  diagonal  4  is  subject 
to  tension.  If  now  W,  be  added,  its  tendency  will  be  to  produce 
compression  in  diagonal  4,  that  is,  a  strain  of  an  opposite  kind 
to  that  produced  by  Wj,  and  the  true  strain  which  this  diagonal 
sustains,  when  both  weights  rest  upon  the  girder,  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  strains  produced  by  each  weight  acting  separately 
(14S).  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixtli,  and  seventh  weights  tend 
to  increase  the  compression  in  diagonal  4,  while  the  first  weight 
alone  tends  to  produce  tension.  Consequently,  the  maximum 
compression  in  this  diagonal  takes  place  when  all  the  weights 
except  the  first  rest  upon  the  girder,  and  the  maximum  tension 
occurs  when  all  the  weights  are  removed  except  the  first.  The 
same  result  may  be  arrived  at  in  any  particular  case  by  means 
of  a  table  of  strains,  such  as  that  in  lOS,  where  we  find  at  the 
intersection  of  diagonal  4  and  W^,  that  this  weight  produces  a 
tension  of  0'7  tons  in  the  diagonal,  while  each  of  the  remaining 
weights  produces  compression.  When  all  the  weights  rest  upon 
the  girder,  the  first  and  last  produce  no  effect  on  diagonal  4,  since 
the  strains  due  to  these  weights  are  equal  and  have  opposite  signs. 
In  fact,  these  weights  are  supported  exclusively  by  the  flanges  and 
the  kst  pair  of  diagonals  at  each  end,  and,  as  far  as  they  alone  are 
concerned,  all  the  intermediate  diagonals  might  be  omitted.  If, 
hofwever,  Wj  be  removed,  the  eighth  part  of  Wy  is  transmitted  to 
the  left  abutmeift,  and  consequently  increases  the  compression  in 
diagonal  4  by  the  strain  found  in  the  table  at  the  intersection  of 
W^  and  4.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  W^  be  removed,  the  eighth  part 
of  W|  is  transmitted  to  the  right  abutment,  diminishing  the  com- 
pression in  diagonal  4  by  the  strain  found  at  the  intersection  of  W) 
and  4.  In  a  similar  manner  we  find  from  the  table  that  any  other 
diagonal,  7  for  instance,  sustains  the  greatest  amount  of  compression 
when  the  first,  second,  and  third  weights  alone  rest  upon  the  girder, 
and  the  greatest  tension  when  these  are  removed  and  the  other 
weights  remain. 

190.  liamlMnni  strains  In  web — Strallis  In  IniersectlniT 
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dlaifonaUu — Themiximum  strain  in  any  diagonal  occurs  token  the 
passing  train  covers  only  one  segment  (51) ;  and  in  general  terms,  the 
maximum  tensile  strain  in  any  diagonal  occurs  when  the  passing  train 
covers  the  segment  from  which  the  diagonal  slopes  upwards j  and  tlie 
maximum,  compressive  strain  when  it  covers  the  segment  towards  which 
the  diagonal  slopee  upwards.  When  a  pair  of  diagonals  meet  at  the 
unloaded  flange,  the  strains  in  the  two  diagonals  are  eqnal  in  amonnt 
but  of  opposite  kinds,  and  the  maximum  tensile  strain  in  one  is  equal 
to  the  maximum  compressive  strain  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa  (168). 

in.  Pemaneiit  load— AlisolBte  maxlmvni  straliuk — In  all 
the  foregoing  investigations  the  weight  of  the  girder  and  roadway 
has  been  left  out  of  consideration,  but  in  practice  the  perma- 
nent load  materially  modifies  the  strains,  especially  in  bridges  of 
large  span  where  the  ratio  of  the  permanent  to  the  passing  load 
is  considerable.  If  the  supported  load  be  uniformly  distributed, 
its  weight  may  be  added  to  that  of  the  structure,  provided  the 
latter  be  also  uniform,  and  the  calculations  made  for  their  com- 
bined weights  as  abeady  explained  for  uniform  loads.  But  when 
the  load  moves,  the  strains  in  the  bracing  produced  by  the  weight 
of  the  permanent  structure  will  be  increased  or  diminished,  or 
even  a  strain  of  an  opposite  kind  produced,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  passing  load.  In  order  to  obtain  the  absolute 
maximum  strains  to  which  the  bracing  is  liable  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  calculate — ^first,  the  strains  produced  by  the 
permanent  structure  alone,  and  afterwards  the  maximum  strains, 
both  tensile  and  compressive,  due  to  the  passing  load  alone.  These 
latter,  when  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  strains  produced  by 
the  permanent  load,  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  opposite 
kinds,  will  give  the  absolute  maximum  strains  to  which  each  brace 
is  liable  in  any  position  of  the  passing  load. 

m.  Webj  first  method. — ^Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of 
obtaining  the  strains  in  the  diagonals  from  a  passing  train  is  by 
forming  a  table  of  strains  produced  by  each  weight  acting  sepa- 
rately, as  in  16fi.  Then  adding,  first  the  tensile,  and  afterwards 
the  compressive,  strains  in  each  horizontal  row,  we  obtain  the 
required  maximum  strains  of  each  kind. 
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Ex.  Tho  foIlowiDg  example  of  a  girder  of  eight  bftys  will  iUaatrate  this  method  of 
oeleohitnig  the  abeolute  ma-yiTnnin  etraina  when  the  bridge  is  traversed  by  a  load  of 
uaMarm  density  whose  length  is  not  less  than  thespan.  Let  Fig.  56  represent  a  railway 
girder,  80  feet  long  and  5  feet  deep»  the  bracing  of  which  is  formed  of  8  right-angled 
isosceles  triangles,  with  the  roadway  attached  to  the  upper  flange.  Let  the  permanent 
bridg»-load  equal  half  a  ton  per  ronning  f oot^  and  the  greatest  passing  train  of  uniform 
density  etjnal  one  ton  per  foot ;  we  then  have 

W  =  5  tons  from  the  pennanent  load, 
W  =  10  tons  from  the  passing  train, 
/  =  8, 
6=  46* 
tan0  =:  1, 

Wjec0  =  7*07  tons, 
-^•a*  =  177  tons, 
(W  +  W)  tan#  =  15  tons. 


Il 

Wi 

W« 

W, 

W4 

W6 

W« 

wi 

a 

r 

2 

C 

T 

TODA. 

Tkma. 

Tons. 

Tooa. 

Tom. 

Toni. 

Tana. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

-12-4 

-10-6 

-8-9 

-71 

-6-8 

-8-5 

-18 

■  •• 

-49-6 

-24-7 

•  •  • 

-74-8 

2 

+12-4 

+10-6 

+8-9 

+71 

+5-8 

+8-6 

+1-8 

+49-6 

•  •  • 

+24-7 

+74-8 

■  •  • 

8 

+  1-8 

-10-6 

-8-9 

-71 

-5-8 

-8-5 

-1-8 

+  1-8 

-87-2 

-17-7 

•  a  • 

-64-9 

4 

-  1-8 

+  10-6 

+8-9 

+71 

+5-8 

+8-6 

+  1-8 

+87-2 

-  1-8 

+17-7 

+64-9 

•  •  • 

5 

+  1-8 

+  8-5 

-8-9 

-71 

-6-8 

-8-6 

-1-8 

+  6-8 

-26-6 

-ia-6 

•  •  • 

-87-2 

6 

-  1-8 

-  8-5 

+8-9 

+71 

+5-8 

+8-6 

+1-8 

+26-6  -  6-8 

+  10-6j 

+87-2     ... 

7 

+  1-8 

+  8-5 

+6-8 

-71 

-5-8 

-8  6 

-1-8 

+10-6  -17-7 

-  8-6' 

+  71  -21-2 

8 

-  1-8 

-  S'6 

-5-8 

+71 

+5-8 

+8-6 

+1-8 

+17-7 

-10-6 

+  8-6 

+21-2  -  7-1 

The  nnmben  in  the  first  column  represent  the  diagonals,  and  the  seven  first 
letters  in  the  upper  row  the  passing  weights,  in  order  of  position.  The  numbers 
Ibnnd  at  the  intersection  of  a  diagonal  with  a  weight  represent  the  strains  pro- 
duced in  the  diagonals  by  the  passing  load  resting  on  each  apex  separately ;  these 
are  derived  from  eqs.  115  and  116.  The  colimms  marked  C  and  T'  contain  the 
maximum  strains  of  compression  and  tension  which  the  passing  load  can  produce; 
they  are  obtained  by  adding,  first  the  compressive,  and  afterwards  the  tensQe,  strains 
in  eadi  row  in  the  first  part  of  the  table.  The  column  marlced  2  contains  the  strains 
due  to  the  uniform  permanent  load;  these  are  derived  from  eq.  120.  Finally,  the 
two  last  columns,  marked  C  and  T,  contain  the  absolute  maximum  strains  which  the 
ocmbination  of  permanent  and  passing  loads  can  produce ;  these  are  obtained  by  adding 
algebraically  column  2  to  oolumns  C*  and  T'  respectively.  If  one  ton  per  foot  be 
the  greatest  passing  load  to  which  the  girder  is  liable,  the  strains  in  the  bracing  can 
never  exceed  these  absolute  maximum  strains. 

in.  FlansMi. — The  maximum  strains  in  the  flanges  occur  when 
the  passing  load  covers  the  whole  girder  (58). 
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In  our  example  this  oocun  when  the  girder  sapports  ft  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
1'6  tons  per  running  foot,  equivalent  to  16  tons  at  each  apex.  The  strains  in  the 
several  bays  are  given  in  the  following  table ;  they  are  obtained  by  the  aid  ot%  diagram, 
as  described  in  161. 


Bays, 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

Strains 
in  tons, 

+  62-6 

+ 142-6 

+  202-6 

+  282-6 

-106 

-180 

-226 

-240 

174.  Connterbra^iiff. — On  examining  the  two  last  columns  of 
the  table  in  m,  it  will  be  seen  that  diagonals  7  and  8  are  the  only 
braces  which  are  liable  to  both  tensile  and  compressive  strains. 
Consequently,  the  four  central  diagonals  alone  require  to  be  coun- 
terbraced  (187);  whereas,  if  the  permanent  load  had  been  left 
out  of  consideration,  all  the  diagonals  except  the  extreme  pair 
at  each  end  would  require  counterbracing;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  strains  from  the  passing  load  had  been  calculated  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  uniformly  distributed,  in  place  of  a 
passing  load,  none  of  the  diagonals  would  require  counterbracing. 

175.  Pemanent  load  diminishes  eonnterbraeliiff. — In  bridges 
of  large  span,  the  permanent  load  will  materially  diminish  the 
amount  of  counterbracing  that  would  be  required  if  the  passing 
load  alone  had  to  be  provided  for;  and  when  the  span  is  very 
large,  it  will  be  more  accurate  to  consider  the  permanent  load  as 
resting,  part  on  the  upper,  and  part  on  the  lower  flange.  In  small 
spans  this  nicety  of  calculation  may  be  neglected,  since  the  cross 
road-girders  and  roadway,  with  the  flange  to  which  they  are 
attached,  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  permanent  load. 

176.  Webj  second  method. — The  maximum  strains  in  the 
diagonals  due  to  a  passing  train  of  uniform  density  may  be  expressed 
by  equations  similar  to  those  given  in  the  preceding  cases,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  divide  girders  into  two  classes. 


Class  A. 

Girders  in  which  the  extreme  apices  of  the  loaded  flanges  are 
each  distant  one  whole  bay  from  the  abutments,  as  in  Fig.  56. 
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Tig.  BS. 


!From  eq.  115  the  strain  in  any  diagonal  from  the  passing 
weight  at — 

The  Ut  apex  =      -j-  teed, 

2nd  apex  =  2  — r-  xicd, 

3rd  apex  =  3  -j-  »ec9. 


nth  apex  =  n  —^  eec9, 

where  n  represents  the  number  of  loaded  apices  between  the 
diagonal  and  one  abntment.  The  maximam  strun  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  these  separate  strains ;  hence, 

S'  =  (1  +  2  +  3  +  .  .  .  n)^sec9, 


^.-ft("  +  l)^W- 


X~»ec6.  (121) 


Girders  in  which  the  extreme  apices  of  the  loaded  flange  are 
each  distant  one  half-hay  from  the  abutment,  as  in  Fig.  57. 
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The  strain  in  any  diagonal  from  the  passing  weight  at — 

The  Ist  apex  =      -^  weft 

2nd  apex  =  3  -^secO, 

3rd  apex  =  5  -^  secOy 


nili  apex  =  (2n  —  ^)  "oT  ^^^^* 
Adding  these  together,  we  have  the  strain  due  to  the  passing  load, 

2'  =  (1  +  3  +  5  +  . .  .  iJ«  —  1)  -^  »ec9, 
or  by  summation, 

S'  =  ^X^«cfl.  (122) 

Eq.  122  proves  that  the  strains  in  the  diagonals  produced  by  a 
passing  load  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  loaded  segment 
(50). 

Ex.  The  following  example  of  a  girder  of  8  bays  with  equilateral  triangles,  belong- 
ing to  Clou  A,  wiU  illoBtrate  this  method  of  calculating  the  maTimum  strains  produced 
by  a  passing  train  of  uniform  density  sufficiently  long  to  extend  over  the  whole  bridge. 
Let  the  girder  be  80  feet  long,  the  permanent  load  0*5  tons  per  running  foot,  and  the 
passing  load  of  greatest  density  (say  engines)  one  ton  per  foot ;  we  then  have,  using  the 
same  notation  as  before, 

W  =    5  tons  from  the  permanent  load, 
W  =  10  tons  from  the  passing  train, 
/  =  8, 
9  =  SO*, 
t<m$  =  0-6778, 
tee9  =  1154, 
Wsec  =  5-77  tons 

W 

lj-tee0  - 1*442  tons 

(W  +  W)  tone  =  8-66  tons. 
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M^BBlh 

2 

O 

T' 

C 

T 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

-28 

-20-2 

••• 

-40-4 

•■• 

-60-6 

2 

-    0 

+  20-2 

+  40-4 

•  a* 

+  60-6 

•*■ 

8 

-21 

-14-4 

+    1-4 

-80-8 

•  •  • 

-447 

4 

-    1 

+  14-4 

+  80-8 

+    1-4 

+  447 

•  •a 

5 

-16 

-    87 

+    4-8 

-21-6 

••• 

-80-8 

6 

-    8 

+   8-7 

+  21-6 

-    4-8 

+  808 

••• 

7 

-10 

-   2-9 

+    87 

-14-4 

+    6-8 

-17-8 

8 

1 
-    6 

+    2-9 

+  14-4 

-   87 

+  17-8 

-   5-8 

Tho  munenlB  in  the  first  oolnmn  ropresent  the  diagonals  (see  Fig.  4ib\,    The  seoond 
oohmm  oontains  the  qoeflSdeints  for  each  diagonal,  ^     ^  —  ^  ^'  ^^^>  ^  being 


sored  altematelj  from  the  right  and  the  left  abntment.  Column  2  contains  the 
strains  produced  by  the  permanent  bridge-load ;  these  are  calculated  by  eq.  120. 
Cohmms  C  and  T'  contain  the  maximnm  strains  produced  by  the  passing  load ; 
these  are  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  second  column  and  eq.  121  (see  190). 
Finally,  the  two  last  columns  contain  the  absolute  maximum  strains  of  either  kind  in 
the  bracing,  taking  both  permanent  and  passing  loads  iilto  consideration ;  these  are 
obtained  by  adding  colunms  C  and  T'  algebraically  to  column  X  The  strains  in  the 
flanges  are  as  follows  (161) : — 


Bays, 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

Stnuns  in  tons, 

+80-8 

+82-8 

+1170 

+184-2 

-60-6 

-103» 

-129-9 

-188.6 

CASE    YI. — ^LATTICE    GIRDERS    SUPPORTED    AT   BOTH  ENDS  AND 

LOADED   UNIFORMLY. 

m.  jipproximate  rule  fbr  sfraiiM  in  lattice  web. — It  has 

been  already  shown  (154)  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
diagonals,  so  as  to  form  a  lattice  girder,  is  merely  to  distribute  the 
load  over  a  greater  number  of  apices  and  thus  diminish  the  strain 
in  each  diagonal  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  systems. 
This  suggests  the  following  approximate  rule  for  finding  the  strains 
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in  the  bracing  of  lattice  girders.  Calculate  the  ttrainton  the  tuppoai- 
tion  that  there  w  only  one  syttem  of  triangle*.  These  divided  by  iJie 
number  of  eytteme  wUl  give  tlie  itraini  in  the  correiponding  lattice  dia- 
gonals. As,  however,  more  exact  methods  of  calculation  are  of  easy 
application,  they  are  preferable  to  a  role  which  is  merelyapproximate. 
1V8.  Weh — Flsngcs. — In  the  case  of  a  uniform  load  the  strains 
in  the  bracing  may  be  calculated  by  eq.  120,  observing  that  the 
Tig.  ES. 


coefficient  n  will  represent  in  a  lattice  girder  the  number  of  those 
weights  which  occur  between  any  ^ven  diagonal  and  the  centre 
of  the  girder,  and  which  rest  only  on  the  apices  belonging  to 
its  own  system  of  triangulation.  This  assumes  that  the  strains 
from  weights  belon^ng  to  different  systems,  but  at  equal  distances 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre,  snch  as  W,  and  W^  in  Fig.  58, 
do  not  pass  through  the  intermediate  diagonals,  but  merely  through 
the  flanges  and  those  diagonals  of  Iheir  respective  systems  which 
occur  between  them  and  the  abutments.  This  is  the  simplest  way 
of  calculating  the  strains  due  to  a  uniform  load,  but  they  may  also 
be  calculated  for  each  system  separately  (let),  in  which  case  the 
strains  in  the  diagonals  will  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained  by 
the  first  method.  The  strains  in  the  flanges  are  most  conveniently 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram  of  strains  (161). 

Ex.  The  (ollnwiDg  example  of  &  lattice  girder,  80  feet  long  and  10  feet  deep,  with 
four  iTstemi  of  right^iigled  trionglea,  i.t,,  16  baja,  will  flliutnte  the  mods  of  oalcnla- 
tion  (see  Tig.  SS).    If  the  onifonn  toad  equal  lulf  a  ton  per  mnnlng  foot,  we  have^ 
W  =  2'G  toni  =  the  weight  on  each  ^)ei, 

I  =  iy, 

WmcB  =  S'&35  torn, 
-      Wlane  =  Z-6  ton*, 

n  ^  the  number  of  w^ghta  beldnging  to  Its  own  ayiUmi 
betwe«ai  tuj  given  diagonal  and  the  centre  of  the  girder. 
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Tie  nnmben  mttaohed  to  the  diigoiutli  in  the  praoading  dlagnm  ot  atnlm  are  tiia 
cocffidaiita  n,  in  eq.  120 ;  these  mnltipliad  1^  V/teet  give  the  stnlnB  in  tiie  dbgotudf, 
■■  in  the  faUowiog  tkble,  the  npP^  ro"  of  'hloh  reprewniti  the  diagonali  In  Dider  of 
pontun  (eee  Fig.  BS),  uul  the  lower  roT  the  ooireaponiling  itnin*  In  ton*  : — 


nwMSi.    1 

» 

■ 

* 

* 

• 

' 

' 

• 

.. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

■• 

» 

IT 

2^  +'■» 

fi-i 

+7-1 

f»1 

fM 

- 

■HI 

4-1-8 

•■ 

-K 

-W 

IS 

-tt 

-" 

like  boviiontal  nnmben  at  the  fnoM  are  obtained  by  adding  the  oo^Bidanta  of  the 
intenecting  diigoiuli.  lliese  nnmben  multiplied  by  V/lanS  are  the  ioczemsntt  of 
•tiain  in  iJie  flangea  (aee  the  vertical  flgtuet  at  each  apei).  Finally,  the  rooosMivs 
additiolu  of  theaa  inarcmentB  give  the  reenltant  ibaini  in  the  flaogea  in  tou  (eee 
the  Ttxtkal  figure  at  the  oentee  of  each  faa;). 


rn. — LATTICE  OIBDER8    8UTPOBTED    AT   BOTH  ElfDS  AKD 
TBATBB8BD  BT  A  TRAIN  OF   UVITOBH    DENBITT. 


m.  W«k*  Mrwt  BHh*C — Perhaps,  the  simplest  method  of 
obUioing  the  strains  in  the  case  of  a  pasung  train  is  to  tabolate 
the  strains  produced  bj  each  weight  separately,  and  thence  infer 
what  condition  of  the  load  will  prodnce  the  murimnm  strains  in 
each  disgonal  <im). 
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Ex.  Hie  followliig  exampls  of  ■  lattioe  girder,  BO  feet  long  ud  10  feet  deep,  with 
i  ayttemi  of  right  Migled  biuiglei,  irill  illiutnto  thl*  msthod  (tee  Fig.  60) : — 
Ftg.  60. 


Let  the  pemunent  bridge-load  equal  half  %  ton  per  nurning  foot  and  tiie  paadng 
tnio  eqoal  one  ton  per  running  foot.     Frota  tbeae  data  we  have, 

W   =    2'C  torn  at  each  apex  from  the  permaaait  load, 
W  =    E'O  tolu  at  euh  apex  tiom  the  panfng  train, 
I  =  IS  =  the  number  of  ba^i  In  the  qian, 
»  =  «'. 
Wnea=    B-SSfitoni, 


'   0U2U. 


W  +  W' 


0=1   0-47  b 


Th«  iqiper  row  in  the  table  on  p.  115  reprewtiti  the  panlng  wdgUs,  and  the  fint 
oolmnn  rcprceenti  the  diagonaU.  The  next  fifteen  colnnuu  contain  the  itraini  pro- 
dooed  in  the  diagonals  by  each  weight  acting  lepantel;  ;  these  are  derived  friMn  eqa. 
lis  and  ll<t.  The  next  two  colnmni,  nkarked  C  and  T',  oontain  the  "■«■"""""  etraini 
of  eonpreidoD  and  tentloo  produced  b;  the  paadng  load ;  theee  are  obtained  by  adding 
Uie  ftralni  of  oomproedon  and  teniion  tn  each  row  aeparatdy.  The  column  lieaded  3 
camUlni  the  (trabu  prodnoed  by  Qi*  pennancmt  load  ;  it  ii  oopitd  bom  the  pievioua 
example  in  US.  Finally,  the  laat  two  columni,  marked  C  and  T,  contain  the 
abeolute  maximum  ibalui  whloh  the  oMnUned  paenng  and  pcnnaoent  load*  cut 
produce ;  theie  are  obtained  by  adding  oolonm  3  to  oolnmna  C'  and  T'  aucceadvely. 
From  thii  table  it  appean  that  diagonals  B,  10,  and  11  are  subject  to  both  oom- 
pression  and  tension  ;  consequently,  the  six  central  diagonak  reqnfre  counteifaradng. 
The  maximnm  strains  in  the  flangea  oocnr  when  the  pasdng  load  extends  tutffonnlj 
over  the  whole  ginin  (SS) ;  they  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  disgram  of  stiains 
a*  explained  In  198.  In  this  example  the  fiange-sttaini  are  three  times  greater  than 
In  the  example  in  ITO,  for  the  passing  load  per  running  foot  equals  twice  the  per- 

180.  Bad  pillars. — The  end  pillars  of  lattice  girders  are  some- 
(dmea  subject  to  transverse  strain  from  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  diagonals  which  intersect  them  midway  between  the  flanges. 
This  transverse  strun  is,  however,  of  slight  amount,  as  it  is  merely 
a  differential  quantily,  being  due  to  the  excess  of  the  strain  in  the 
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tension  diagonals  over  those  in  compression,  or  vice  versa.  In 
Fig.  60,  for  example;  the  vertical  component  of  the  diagonals 
meeting  at  e  is  transmitted  through  the  lower  half  of  the  pillar  to 
the  abutment  in  addition  to  any  pressure  which  it  may  receive 
from  the  upper  half.  Their  horizontal  component,  however,  tends 
to  deflect  the  pillar  outwards  or  inwards,  according  as  the  strain 
in  the  compression  or  tension  diagonal  is  in  excess,  and  this  trans- 
verse strain  converts  the  pillar  into  a  vertical  girder  whose  abutments 
are  the  flanges.  This  excess  does  not  attain  its  greatest  value 
when  the  girder  is  uniformly  loaded ;  for  since  the  load  is  on  the 
upper  flange,  the  tension  in  diagonal  17'  equals  the  compression  in 
diagonal  3,  and,  on  examining  the  preceding  table,  we  find  that  the 
greatest  excess  of  strain  in  diagonal  1  over  that  in  diagonal  3  occurs 
when  all  the  apices  of  the  system  to  which  the  former  diagonal 
belongs  are  loaded,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  free  from  load. 
This  of  course  is  a  condition  of  load  which  is  very  unlikely  to  occur 
in  practice,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  passing  weights  may  rest 
on  two  apices  of  the  first  system,  say  Wj  and  W,,  while  the  apices 
belonging  to  the  other  system  are  free  from  load.  This  might 
occur,  for  instance,  if  a  pair  of  engines  or  heavy  wagons  were 
to  cross  with  a  proper  interval  between  them.  If  this  were 
to  occur  in  our  example,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strain 
in  diagonal  1  would  =  0^  +  11)  W'^^g  _  g.^  ^^     rpj^^  p^^^ 

ought  accordingly  to  be  designed  with  adequate  strength  to  meet 
such  transverse  strains,  as  well  as  those  of  compression  in  the 
direction  of  their  length. 

181.  Antliifalty  respecting  strains  In  lattice  liradnff. — 

When  a  lattice  girder  contains  three  or  more  systems  of  triangles,  a 
slight  ambiguity  may  occur  respecting  the  strains  if  the  load  be  dis- 
posed on  both  sides  of  the  centre.  Take  for  example  W^  and  W9, 
Fig.  60,  which  belong  to  different  systems,  but  rest  on  apices  equally 
distant  from  the  centre ;  the  whole  of  W^  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  left  abutment  through  diagonals  7,  13^  3  and  17^  and  the 
whole  of  W9  to  the  right  abutment  through  diagonals  7\  13,  3'  and 
17,  without  producing  strains  in  the  other  diagonals  of  either 
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system,  which  indeed  might  be  safely  removed  as  far  as  these 
weights  are  concerned.  The  method  of  calculation  described  in 
138  assumes  this  to  be  the  case.  But  again,  yV^hs  of  W^  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  right  abutment,  and  -^^ths  to  the  left,  through 
the  diagonals  of  its  own  system,  and  similarly  with  W,  (10).  This 
is  assumed  to  be  the  case  for  the  passing  load  in  the  example  in  199. 
Hence,  there  is  a  slight  ambiguity  respecting  the  strains,  asthey  may 
go  in  either  way,  or  partly  in  one,  partly  in  the  other,  just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  pressure  is  transmitted  through  any 
one  leg  of  a  four-legged  table.  If,  however,  the  girder  be  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  strain  in  whichever  way  it  can  be  conveyed  the 
safety  of  the  structure  is  secured,  and  practically  there  is  a  very 
slight  difference  in  the  resulting  strains  whichever  method  of  calcu- 
lation is  adopted.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  "  principle  of  least 
action"  will  necessarily  determine  the  direction  of  the  strains,  t.e., 
that  they  will  take  that  direction  in  which  the  work  done  is  a  mini- 
mum ;  practically,  however,  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  exact  length 
of  the  bars  will  doubtless  determine  the  direction  they  will  take.  It 
ought  also  to  be  admitted  that  a  structure  will  stand  as  long  as  it 
has  not  exhausted  the  whole  of  its  possible  conditions  of  stability, 
and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  assurance  that  any  structure  will  stand 
if  we  prove  that  a  certain  state  of  stability  can  be  realised. 

1§8.  FUuiscHitniiiui  calculated  hj  mtowkicmtm* — ^When  cal- 
culating the  strain  in  any  bay  of  a  lattice  girder  by  the  method 
of  moments  (104),  we  must  not  neglect  the  moments  of  the  strains 
in  the  diagonals.  That  part  of  the  girder  represented  in  Fig.  60, 
for  instance,  which  is  to  the  left  of  a  line  drawn  through  bays  a  and  6, 
18  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  of  the  left  abutment,  the  weights 
W|,  Wj,  and  W„  the  horizontal  forces  at  a  and  6,  and  the  oblique 
forces  in  diagonals  4,  5,  13'  and  14'.  The  moments  of  the  former 
pair  of  diagonals  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  latter  pair,  but  they 
seldom  balance  exactly.  Hence,  the  strains  in  two  bays  vertically 
over  each  other  are  rarely  precisely  the  same  in  value,  but  differ  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strains  in  the 
diagonals  which  are  intersected  by  a  line  joining  them;  this,  indeed, 
is  true  whether  the  bays  lie  vertically  over  each  other  or  not,  and 
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is  merely  a  modification  of  the  law  stated  in  58.  Again,  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  expect  that  the  strains  in  the  bays  of  braced 
girders  when  uniformly  loaded  must  necessarily  agree  precisely 
with  those  obtained  by  eqs.  23  or  25.  In  some  cases  it  happens 
that  they  do  so  agree,  but  in  general  they  are  only  close  approxima- 
tions.  This  arises  from  our  assuming  that  the  load  in  braced  girders 
is  concentrated  at  the  apices,  in  place  of  being  uniformly  distributed. 
In  Fig.  60,  for  instance,  the  load  on  the  extreme  half -bays  is  assumed 
to  rest  directly  over  the  pillars,  while  that  on  the  two  central  half -bays 
is  assumed  to  rest  exactly  on  the  central  apex ;  consequently,  these 
portions  of  the  load  are  neglected  in  calculating  the  central  strains 
in  the  flanges  by  the  method  of  moments.  If,  however,  the  moments 
be  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  these  loads  act  at  their  centres 
of  gravity,  t.e.,  at  a  distance  from  the  pillars  equal  to  a  quarter-bay, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  also  equal  to  a  quarter-bay,  the 
strain  at  the  centre  will  agree  with  that  obtained  by  eq.  25. 

1§8*   Wcbj  second  ■tcthod. — The  strains  in  the  bracing  of 
lattice  girders  subject  to  passing  loads  of  uniform  density  may  be 
expressed  by  an  equation  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 
Let  W  =  the  passing  weight  on  each  apex, 

I  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span  (=  16  in  Fig.  61), 
k  =  the  number  of  systems  of  triangles,  ue.,  the  number 
of  bays  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  primary  triangles 
(=  6  in  Fig.  61), 
2'  ==  the  maximum  strain  which  any  given  diagonalsustains 

from  the  passing  load, 
n  1=  the  number  of  bays  between  the  given  diagonal  and 
one  of  the  abutments,  measured  along  the  loaded 
flange, 
p  =  the  integral  number  of  times  that  its  own  system 
occurs  between  the  given  diagonal  and  the  same 
abutment,  measured  also  along  the  loaded  flange 

(=  the  integral  part  of  y), 

0  =  the  angle  which  the  diagonals  make  with  a  vertical 
line. 
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Fig.  61. 


Suppose  the  load  traversmg  the  upper  flange  of  Fig.  61 ;  diagonal  a 
sostains  the  maximam  compresBiTe  strain  when  Wg  and  Wg  rest 
npon  the  ^rder,  and  in  general,  each  brace  will  sustain  the  maxi- 
mam strain  whea  the  passiag  load  covers  only  one  segment — ^which 
segment  may  be  easily  eeea  by  inspection  (130) — ^but  the  strain  it 
snstuns  is  due  to  those  weights  alane  which  rest  on  the  apices  of  its 
own  system.  If,  for  example,  there  are  n  bays  between  the  top  of 
diagonal  a  and  the  left  abatment,  then,  on  the  priaciple  of  the  lever, 
the  portion  of  W,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  right  abatment 

throngh  a  =  ^W  j  and  of  W,  =  — -. —  W.  The  mainmnin  com- 
pressive strain,  in  diagonal  a  is  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  these  quantities 
moltiplied  by  aecB,  and  eqoals  (n  +  n  —  k)-j-sec9 ;  and  in  general, 

the  TnaTimnm  strain  in  any  given  diagonal  due  to  the  passing  toad, 

W 

^'-(n  +  n  —  k  +  n  —  2k  +  n~-dk  + n—pi:)^tec9, 

or  Bumming  these  np, 

S'  =  (»  -^).  (y  +  l)*f«:^.  (123) 

The  maximum  tension  in  a  =  the  maximam  compression  in  b  (170), 
and  £'  will  represent  compressive  or  tensile  strains  according  as  the 
load  traverses  the  upper  or  lower  flange. 

Ex.  Lst  Vig.  92  lapraMnt  ft  lattice  girder  80  feet  long  uid  B  fact  deep,  irhoae 
bndi^  ooodati  of  tiro  lyitanu  W  rigkt  ugled  triajigki  with  tlu  load  trvrervug  tha 
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Let  the  pemujieiiC  bHdge-load  equal  half  a  ton  per  rmming  foot,  and  the  hekvieet 
paoiiig  train  of  unjfoim  denil^  equal  one  ton  per  foot.    Then  we  have, 
W  =  3'B  toua  at  eai^  apex  from  the  pennanent  load, 
W  =  E  tou  at  «Kdt  «fiex  from  the  paving  train, 
9  =  *6', 
(  =  18, 
i  =  2, 
Wttce  =  S-Sl  torn, 
-j-teB  =  0-H  ton^ 

(W  +  W)  (OH*  =  7-6  torn. 
Hie  itralua  in  tona  are  given  In  the  follolring  tabU^  the  iinmben  In  the  fint  oolimm 
of  which  rtfircaent  the  diagoDali  In  Fig.  62,  The  2nd,  Srd,  and  1th  oolumna  are  the 
ooeffldenti  In  eq.  123,  from  which  the  maiimoni  (traioa  ptodoced  bj  the  paning 
load,  coliuniu  C  and  T',  are  derived.  The  stnuni  produced  bj  the  permanent 
bridge-load  (column  S)  are  obtained  from  eq.  120,  ofaeervlng  that  the  coefficient 
n  in  that  eqnatioD  now  repreeenta  the  nomber  of  weights  belonging  to  ita  own  ijBtem 
which  occoT  between  any  given  diagonal  and  the  centre  of  the  girder  (Iffi),  Ha 
lait  two  columna,  C  and  T,  give  the  abiolate  miudmam  rtralnj  due  to  both  permanent 
and  paaaing  loadi ;  lliese  are  obtained  by  adding  columna  C  and  T'  Bucceedvely  to 
column  X. 


Dlatonala 

» 

P 

(-¥)»+■> 

C 

T' 

3 

C 

T 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Ton^ 

Torn. 

Tona. 

1 

S4 

+  28-2 

+  14-2 

+  424 

2 

M 

+  a4-e 

+  12'4 

+  37-0 

S 

49 

+  2r8 

— "0-4 

+  108 

+  32-3 

4 

42 

+  18-6 

—   0-9 

+   8-fl 

+  27-4 

S 

S6 

+  168 

—   1-8 

+  M 

+  22-9 

6 

SO 

f-13-2 

-   2-8 

+   5-8 

+  18-6 

7 

25 

rll-O 

-   4-0 

+   8'6 

+  14-5 

—  0-5 

8 

20 

■   8'8 

—  6-8 

+   1-8 

+  10-8 

—  8-5 

9 

18 

70 

_  7-0 

+  7-0 

—  7-0 

10 

13 

■   SS 

—  8-8 

— "i-8 

+    3-6 

— 10-4 

11 

■   4-0 

— 11-0 

—   85 

+   0-6 

-14  5 

12 

h   2-6 

—  18-2 

—   B-8 

—  18-5 

IS 

+    1-8 

—  IBS 

-   71 

—  22-9 

14 

+   0-9 

_18-6 

—   8-9 

-27-4 

15 

+    0-4 

—  21-8 

—  108 

—  82-2 

IS 

^ 

—  24-8 

—  12-4 

—  37-0 
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The  mftTiTniiin  rtninB  in  the  flanges  oocor  when  the  passing  load  coven  the  whole 
girder.  They  are  most  conveniently  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  as  described  in 
138,  and  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  letters  in  the  upper  rows  of  which  refer 
to  the  bays  in  Fig.  62.    The  figures  in  the  lower  row  represent  the  strains  in  tons. 


;  Bays, 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

Strains  in  tons^ 

+  26-8 

+  78-8 

+ 128-8 

+ 161-3 

+ 191-8 

+  218-8 

+  228-8 

+  286-8 

Bays, 

1 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Strains  in  tons, 

-80 

82-6 

— 127-6 

—  166 

—  196 

—  217-5 

—  282-5 

—  2i0 

The  compressive  strain  in  each  of  the  end  pillars  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component 
(■hearing-strain)  of  the  end  tension  diagonal  plus  the  load  resting  on  the  last 
half -bay ;  it  reaches  its  maTlmum  when  the  girder  is  loaded  all  over,  in  which  case 
it  equals  26*26  +  8*76  s  80  tons  on  each  pillar. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OIBDEB8   WITH   PABALLGL   FLANQ&8  CONNECTED    BY   TEBTICAL 
AND  DIAGONAL  DEACINO. 

1S4.  Mmtrtiuctarj, — la  the  preceding  (Aapter  our  attention 
was  confined  to  that  form  of  braced  web  whieb  consists  of  isosceles 
triangles.  Tbeve  is,  however,  another  class  of  bradng  in  coromon 
tise  which  consbta  of  right-angled  triangles,  the  braces  b^ng  alter- 
nately vertical  and  oblique.  Besides  its  employm^it  in  the  webs 
of  girders,  this  species  of  bradng  is  extensively  used  in  scaffolding 
and  for  stiffening  the  platforms  of  Buspension  bridges,  but  more 
esj>emlly  for  horizontal  cross-bracing  between  the  flanges  of  laige 
^rder  bridges,  eo  as  to  strengthen  them  agunst  side  pressure, 
whether  arising  from  the  wind  or  other  sources.  The  ordinary 
form  of  plate  girder  is,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  a  modification 
of  this  form  of  bracing.  I^itee  the  verticals  may  act  as  struts,  and 
the  diagonals  as  ties,  or  vice  eend,  each  of  the  following  cases  might 
be  subdivided  ;■  this,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  in  each  case  it  will 
be  evident  on  inspection  whether  any  given  brace  is  deogned  to 
act  as  a  strut  or  a  tie. 


— OIBDEBS  BCPPOBTED  AT  BOTH  EKD3  AND  LOADED  AT 
AN  INTBBHEDIATE  POINT. 
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1§5.  Let  W  =  the  weight,  dividing  the  girder  into  segments 

containing  respectively  m  and  n  bays, 
Z  =  m  +  n  1=  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span, 
0  =  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  and  vertical 

braces, 
2  =  the  strain  in  a  diagonal  brace, 
2'  =  the  strain  in  a  vertical  brace. 

On  the  principle  of  the  lever,  j  W  is  transmitted  to  the  right 

abutment  through  the  bracing  of  the  right  segment  (lO).     Hence, 
the  stndn  in  each  vertical  of  the  right  segment, 

2'  =  'JW  (124) 


Similarly  in  the  left  segment, 


n. 


S'rr^W  (125) 

These  strains  in  the  verticals  are  identical  with  the  shearing- 
strain  of  S4.  The  strains  in  the  diagonals  are  the  same  as  in  Case 
III.  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  is,  they  equal  the  foregoing  strains 
in  the  verticals  multiplied  by  aecQ  (see  eqs.  115  and  116).  The 
stnins  in  the  flanges  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  a  rough  diagram  of 
coeficients  in  the  diagonals  (159)>  or  more  simply,  by  adding  the 

auccessive  increments  at  the  apices,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  j  \NtanO 

or  -J  W(an0,  according  as  the  apex  lies  to  the  right  or  left  of  W. 

IM.  Wn^fle  ■tOTlnir  load* — If  the  load  move,  the  girder 
must  be  counterbraced  (1S8);  this  may  be  effected  either  by 
coonterbradng  the  existing  braces,  or  by  adding  a  second  series  of 
diagonals.  In  the  latter  case  there  will  always  be  certain  braces 
not  acting  when  the  load  is  in  any  given  position ;  thus,  when  the 
wdght  rests  as  represented  in  Fig.  63,  and  the  verticals  are  in 
compression,  the  dotted  diagonals  are  free  from  strain. 

189.  TrvMcd  lieaai. — The  trussed  beam  of  the  gantry  or 
travelling  crane.  Fig.  64,  is  a  familiar  example  of  vertical  and 
diagonal  bracing.    It  is,  however,  seldom  counterbraced  by  the 
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dotted  diagODftU ;  hence,  when  the  weight  rests  on  a,  the  tension  rod 
ede  tends  to  straighten  itself  and  thrust  h  upwards.  This  is  counter- 
acted b;  the  stiffnees  of  the  horizontal  beam,  oie,  which  is  generally 
formed  of  a  whole  balk  of  timber.  Fig.  64  when  counterbraced  is 
a  simple  fonn  of  girder  for  small  bridges.* 


CASE   II. — GIBDEBS  SUPPOBTGD   AT  BOTH  ENDS  AMD  LOADED 
UWIFOHMLT. 


I8§.  Bt  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  in  Case  IV.  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  it  may  be  shown  that  each  brace  sust^ns  a  strain  which 
is  due  to  all  the  weights  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the  girder. 
Let  W  =  the  weight  resting  on  each  apex, 

n  =  the  number  of  wdghts  between  any  given  brace  and 

the  centre  of  the  girder, 
Q  —  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  and  vertical  braces, 
S  =  the  strain  in  a  diagonal, 
£'  s:  the  stnun  in  a  Tertical. 

"  The  railway  bridge  ant  tlie  Wye,  near  Choprtow,  erected  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Bnmel, 
i»  *a  eumple  of  thii  tnus  on  ■  gigiutdo  style.  (See  Clark  on  tkt  TnJxdar  Bridgti, 
p.  101).  The  road,  however,  U  MtKhed  to  the  lower  fiange,  bat  in  nnall  bridge*  it  fa 
nnul  to  place  the  tntm  npwmlg,  like  Fig.  SI  inverted,  for  this  uraitgement  leaves 
greater  headway  beneath,  and  as  ths  truss  forms  part  of  the  hand-r^  it  auswen  a 
double  purpose^ 
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The  strain  in  each  vertical  eqoaU  the  ehearing^Btrain  of  46,  that  is, 
2'  =  nW  (126) 

The  strain  in  each  diagonal, 

Z  =  nWiccfl  (127) 

The  increment  of  strain  at  each  apex  :=  nWtonS  where  n  =  the 

number  of  weights  between  the  di^oaal  which  intersects  that  apex 

and  the  centre;  the  successive  additioiiB  of  these  increments  will 

give  the  resultant  stnuns  in  the  several  bays. 


CASE  III.—  GlEDERa  SOPPOBTED  AT  BOTH  ENDS  AND  TBAVEBSED 
BT  A  TKAIM  OF  UNIFORM  DEBSITT. 


199.  Wck. — When  the  load  traverses  the  upper  flange,  each 
vertical,  if  acting  as  a  strut  (Fig.  66),  sustuna  the  moximnm 
Btrun  when  the  passing  load  rests  on  its  own  apex  and  on  those 
between  it  and  the  farUier  abutment:  if  acting  as  a  tie  (Fig.  67), 
iriien  its  own  wpm.  is  free  from  load  and  those  between  it  and  the 
&rther  tbatoient  ore  loaded. 

When  the  kiad  traverses  the  tower  flange,  eat^  vertical,  if  acting 
as  a  stmt  (Hg.  66),  sustains  the  m^TJinnin  strun  when  its  own  apex 
is  free  from  load  and  those  between  it  and  the  &rther  abutment 
are  loaded;  if  acting  as  a  tie  (Fig.  67),  when  its  own  apex  and  those 
between  it  and  the  fiuiher  abutment  are  loaded. 
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The  nuudmnm  stntin  in  Roy  diagonal,  if  in  temion  (fig.  66), 
occors  when  tlie  load  rests  on  each  apex  between  it  and  the  abat- 
meut  from  which  it  slopes  upwarda;  if  in  compression  (Fig.  67), 
when  the  load  rests  on  each  apex  between  it  and  the  abutment  from 
which  it  slopes  downward*  (IVO). 

Let  W  =  the  passing  weight  on  each  apex, 

n  =  the  number  of  weights  resting  on  the  f^er  in  the 

foregoing  cases  of  mazimum  strain, 
I  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span, 
0  =  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  and  vertical  braces, 
2  =  the  nULximnm  stndn  in  a  diagonal, 
2'  =  the  maximnm  strain  in  a  vertical. 
The  niaxininm  strain  in  any  vertical  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing arithmetical  series : — 

£'  =  (1  +  2  +  3  +  4+.. ..»)^' 

^,^„_(l+i).W'  (,^^j 

Similarly,  the  maximum  strain  in  any  diagonal, 

S  _  "^^  +  "^-^weO  (129) 

The  absolute  maximum  strains  in  girders  subject  to  both  fixed 
and  passing  loads  are  found  by  tabulating  the  strains  produced  by 
each  class  of  load  separately,  and  then  adding  or  sabtracting  tbem 
according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  of  opposite  kinds  fill). 


CASE    IV. — LATTICE    OIBDEBS    SUPPOBTED    AT   BOTH    ENDS    AND 

TBAVEBSED  BT  A  TBAIN  OF  UKIPOBM  DENSITT. 

Vlg.  6& 
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lOOu  Well. — ^In  this  form  of  latticing  the  verticals  are  generally 
constracted  so  as  to  act  as  struts  and  the  diagonals  as  ties,  in 
which  case  the  dotted  diagonals  are  theoretically  unnecessary. 

Let  W  =  the  passing  weight  on  each  apex, 

I  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  span  (=  10  in  Fig.  68), 
k  =  the  number  of  systems  of  right-angled  triangles,  ue.j 

the  number  of  bays  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  primary 

right-angled  triangles  (=  2  in  Fig.  68), 
T  =  the  maximum  tensile  strain  which  any  given  diagonal 

sustains  from  the  passing  load, 
ft  =:  the  number  of  bays  between  the  foot  of  the  given 

diagonal  and  that  abutment  from  which  it  slopes 

upwards, 
p  =  the  integral  number  of  times  that  its  own  (right-angled) 

system  occurs  between  the  foot  of  the  diagonal  and 

the  same  abutment,  =  the  integral  part  of  t, 

0  =  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  and  vertical  braces. 

It  may  be  shown  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in  18S, 
that  the  maximum  tensile  strain  in  any  diagonal, 

T  =  (n  _  ^V  (p  +  1)^'  secO  (130) 

The  maximum  compression  in  any  vertical  equals  the  maximum 
tension  in  one  of  the  conterminous  diagonals  divided  by  seed.  If 
the  load  traverses  the  upper  flange,  take  the  diagonal  intersecting 
at  bottom  on  the  side  remote  from  the  centre.  If  the  load  traverse 
the  lower  flange,  take  the  diagonal  intersecting  it  at  top  on  the  side 
next  the  centre. 

191.  Knd  plllam— JLmliifatty  reffpectinf  strains  In  flhnlty 
tfesisns. — In  this  form  of  latticing  the  end  pillars  are  subject  to  a 
severer  transverse  strain  than  in  the  isosceles  latticing  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter  (180).  In  the  present  case  the  end  pillars 
must  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  all  the  diagonals  which  intersect  them  between  the  flanges. 
This  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by  introducing  short  diagonal 
stmtSy  such  as  a,  a,  Fig.  68,  which  will  relieve  the  end  pillars  of  a 
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certain,  though  indefinite,  amount  of  transverse  strain,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminish  the  compression  in  the  bay  e  and  the  vertical  d» 
Both  diagonals  and  verticals  are  occasionally  constructed  so  as  to 
act  indifferently  either  as  struts  or  ties ;  in  such  designs  calculation 
is  at  fault,  for  the  strains  may  pass  through  the  isosceles  system 
of  triangles  alone,  or  through  the  vertical  and  diagonal  system 
alone,  or  partly  through  one  and  partly  through  the  other.  In 
such  designs  there  will  generally  be  found  a  certain  waste  of 
material. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BBACED  GIBDEBS  WITH  OBLIQUE  OB  CUB^^D  FLANGES. 

199.  iBtrodactory — Calcnlalloii  by  dlai^ain. — The  class  of 
braced  girders  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters  is  characterized  by  the  parallelism  of  the  flanges. 
We  have  seen  that  the  strains  in  each  part  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  load,  and  that  they  may  be  calculated  by  simple 
formuhe  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  leaves  nothing  further 
to  be  desired.  I  now  propose  investigating  braced  girders,  one  or 
both  of  whose  flanges  are  oblique  or  curved.  The  A  truss  and  the 
bowstring  girder  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  representatives  of  this 
class,  which  also  includes  cranes  of  various  kinds,  crescent  girders 
and  the  braced  arch^  Formulae  for  strains  are  unsuited  to  this 
species  of  bracing  on  account  of  the  various  inclinations  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  structure.  Instead,  we  have  recourse  to 
carefully  constructed  diagrams  in  which  strains  are  represented 
to  scale,  by  the  aid  of  which,  however,  a  degree  of  accuracy  is 
attainable  which  is  practically  nearly  as  perfect  as  that  obtained 
by  the  application  of  formulas  to  the  girders  described  in  previous 
chapters.* 


CASE   I. — BENT  SEMI-GIBDEBS   LOADED  AT  THE   EXTBEMITT. 

199.  DoTlck  crane. — The  derrick  crane,  Fig.  69,  consists  of  a 
revolving  post  P,  a  jib  J,  a  chain  or  tie-bar  T,  and  two  back-stays, 
one  of  which  is  shown  at  B,  the  other,  lying  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  figure,  is  not  represented,  being  hidden  by  the  post. 
The  derrick  crane  is  generally  made  of  wood.    It  is  simple  in  con- 

*  Cunred  flanget  aro  Msnined  to  be  polygonal,  %.e  ,  formed  of  itraight  lines  joining 
the  i^aoes  (144). 

K 
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stniction  and  esaily  erected.     Hence,  it  is  well  adapted  for  temporaiy 
works,  as  also  for  quarries  or  other  situatioiis  where  the  back-stays 
Fig.  es  do  not  mterfere  with 

the  traffic.  At  the 
peak  A,  three  forces 
meet,  viz.,  the  down- 
ward pull  of  W,  the 
tensioa  of  the  tie-bar 
T,  and  the  oblique 
thrust  of  the  jib  J. 
Since  these  three 
forces  are  in  equili- 
brium, their  relative 
acaounta  may  be  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  PTJ  (9). 

Hence,  tlie  ten»0Q  of  the  tie-bar  =  kW,  and  the  compreBsion  of 
the  jib  =  iw. 

If  the  chun  pass  along  T,  aud  so  over  a  pulley  at  b  down  to  the 
chain  barrel  bolted  to  the  foot  of  the  post,  it  relieves  the  tie-bar 
of  an  amount  of  tension  equal  to  that  in  the  chiun,  namely,  W 
divided  by  the  number  of  falls  in  the  banging  part  of  the  chain.* 

If,  however,  the  chun  pass  along  the  jib,  the  compression  of  the 
latter  is  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  chun. 
The  tension  in  T  being  known,  the  etrains  in  the  post  and  back- 
stays, which  are  its  components,  are  easily  found.  This  operation 
is  most  conveniently  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  skeleton  diagram 
(Fig.  69)  drawn  accurately  to  scale.  Let  the  jib  and  one  back-stay 
lie  in  the  same  plane.     Lay  off  be  by  scale  to  represent  the  tension 

in  T[  =  pWj,  and  draw  cd  parallel  to  B ;  then  ed,  measured  by 

the  same  scale,  will  represent  the  tension  in  the  back-stay,  and  bd 
the  compression  of  the  poet.    In  this  case  the  second  back-stay  is 

*  Thi(  is  not  ftccur&tely  true,  for  Qm  friction  of  tlie  blodo,  pnllejrs,  ftc,  incieuei  or 
diminialiei  the  tendoii  of  the  chain,  loooiding  m  Uie  weight  htppcau  to  be  ruud  or 
loweied. 
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free  from  Btnun,  bat  when  the  jib  does  not  lie  in  the  same  plane  irith 
either  back-stay,  both  back-atays  are  subject  to  Btnun;  to  a  less 
degree,  however,  than  in  tlie  case  already  conudered,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  Let  Fig.  70  represent  a  pUn  of 
7%.  70.  the  crane,  bh  and  hk  being  the 

horizontal  projections  of  the 
back-stays,  and  £A  that  of 
the  tie-bar  and  jib;  let  be 
represent  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  tension  in  the 
tie-bar  (equal  ee  in  Fig.  69), 
then  bf  and  bff  will  represent 
the  horizontal  components  of 
the  struns  in  the  back-stays,  and  hence,  the  strains  in  the  back- 
stays can  be  fonnd.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  either  hf  or  bg 
will  attain  its  maximum  when  the  tie-bar  lies  in  the  same  plane 
with  one  of  the  back-stays.    Hence,  the  former  case,  in  which  the 
jib  and  one  back-stay  lie  in  the  same  plane,  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
consider  when  calculating  the  requisite  strength  of  the  stays. 

The  strain  in  the  poet  attiuns  its  greatest  value  when  the  plane 
of  the  tie-bare  and  jib  bisects  the  angle  between  the  back-stays,  for 
tiien  the  sum  of  ^  and  bg  is  maximum,  and  consequently,  the  sum 
of  the  vertical  components  of  the  Btmns  in  the  stays  is  maximum 
also.  But  the  strain  transmitted  through  the  post  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  these  vertical  components  +  or  —  the  vertical  component  of 
the  tenuon  in  the  tie-bar,  according  as  the  latter  slopes  downwards 
or  upwards  from  the  head  of  the  post.  The  back-stays  act  some- 
times as  stmts,  sometimes  as  ties,  and  when  the  jib  is  swung  round, 
so  as  to  lie  alongside  one  of  the  back-stays,  the  Utter  will  susttun 
its  maximum  compression,  equal  to  the  maximum  tension  produced 
when  the  jib  and  stay  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  radius  of  the 
<nrcle  described  by  the  jib,  or  tjie  roage  of  the  derrick,  is  generally 
capable  of  adjustment  by  lengUiening  or  shortening  the  tie-bar,  which 
is  then  a  chain  attached  to  a  small  auuliary  crab-winch  fiistened  to 
the  post  near  the  working  barrel,  in  which  case  the  working  chun 
passes  along  the  jib.     This  form  of  derrick  is  conveuient  for  setting 
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masonrj,  aa  its  range  b  equal  to  a  drcle  described  by  the  jib  when 
□early  horizontal,  in  whidi  position  moreover  the  crane  is  most 
severely  struned. 

194.  WIumT  crane. — The  wharf  crane,  unlike  the  derrick  crane, 
has  no  back-stays.     Consequently,  the  poet  is  subject  to  transverse 
Vig.  71.  strain  from  the  oblique  pull 

of  the  tie-bar ;  it  is  in  lact 
a  seiiu-^rder   fixed   in    the 
ground    and   loaded  at   the 
extremity.      The  strains  in 
the  tie-bar  and  jib  are  cal- 
culated in  the  same  way  as 
fur  the  derrick  crane.     The 
bending     moment    (59)    of 
the  post  attains  its  greatest 
value  at  its  intersection  with  tlie  ground,  and  equals  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  tension  in  T  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  post 
above  ground.     It  may,  however,  be  more  conveniently  found  as 
follows : — 

The  whole  crane  above  ac  (the  ground  line,)  is  a  bent  semi-girder 
held  in  equilibrinm  by  the  weight  and  the  elastic  forces  at  a  (in  this 
case  vertical).  Taking  momenta  round  either  the  centre  of  tension 
or  the  centre  of  compression  at  a  (5S),  we  have  the  bending  moment 
=  Wr,  where  r  =  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the  jib.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  transverse  strain  at  a  is  not  affected  by  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  post,  which,  however,  diminishes  the  strains  in 
the  jib  and  the  tie-bar,  and  is  bo  far  attended  with  advantage ;  neither 
is  it  afl^ected  by  raising  or  lowering  the  peak  of  the  jib  in  the  same 
vertical  line.  It  also  follows  that  the  transverse  strain  on  the  post 
is  increased  when  the  weight  is  farther  out  than  the  circle  described 
by  the  jib,  for  the  leverage  of  W  is  then  increased  and  attains  its 
greatest  value  when  the  chun  is  at  right  angles  to  the  jib.  If  the 
post  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  frame,  to  which  the  jib,  rie-bar  and 
wheelwork  are  attached,  is  generally  suspended  by  a  cross  head  from 
the  top  of  the  post  which  forms  a  pivot  round  which  the  cross-head 
turns.     In  this  form  of  crane  the  weight  is  transmitted  from  the  pivot 
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throagh  the  whole  length  of  the  post  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal 
strains  to  which  as  a  semi-girder  it  is  liable,  and  the  section  of  the 
post  should  theoretically  be  circular  (99),  since  it  may  be  equally 
strained  in  all  directions.*  When  the  post  revolves  on  its  axis,  the 
jib  and  wheelwork  are  bolted  to  it  and  all  move  together  on  a  pivot 
at  the  toe-plate  6.  In  this  case  the  post  should  be  double-flanged. 
The  underground  portion  is  subject  to  a  vertical  compression  equal 
to  the  weight  (viz.,  the  difference  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 
strains  in  the  jib  and  tie-bar,)  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  strain 
derived  from  its  acting  as  a  semi-girder.  When  the  post  moves  round 
its  axis,  friction  rollers  may  be  advantageously  placed  between  the 
post  and  a  curb  plate  which  is  secured  to  the  masonry  at  a. 

To  find  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  pressure  at  the  toe,  join 
b  with  a  point  c  vertically  beneath  W.  The  whole  structure  is 
balanced  by  three  forces,  viz.,  the  weight  W)  ^^^  horizontal  pressure 
against  the  curb  plate  at  a,  and  the  pressure  on  the  toe  at  b.  The 
two  former  forces  pass  through  c ;  consequently,  the  latter  intersects 
them  at  the  same  point  (9).  Hence,  the  sides  of  the  triangle  abc 
represent  the  relative  amounts  of  these  forces,  and  we  have  the 

horizontal  component  of  the  oblique  pressure  at  b  equal  o^-     ^^^ 

vertical  components  equals  W,  which  is  otherwise  evident. 

195*  Bent  erane. — This  form  of  semi-girder  has  been  adopted 
for  wharf  cranes  where  head-room  is  required  close  to  the 
poet.  The  flanges  may  be  equi-distant,  as  in  Fig.  72,  though  a 
more  pleasing  form  is  produced  by  bringing  them  closer  together 
as  they  approach  the  peak.t 

The  weight  W  is  supported  by  diagonal  1  and  the  first  bay  in  the 
lower  flange  E,  producing  tension  in  the  former  and  compression 

*  Square  tabular  poets  built  of  boiler  plates  with  angle  iron  at  the  comers  fonn 
Terj  sample  and  eflficient  posts  for  small  cranes  not  exceeding  f onr  or  five  tons. 

t  Tnbnlar  cranes  of  this  form  were  first  made  with  plate  webs  by  Sir  Wm. 
Fairbaim  {Proc,  Inst.  M.  E,,  Part  I.,  1857),  and  the  braced  web  was  first  adopted  by 
William  Anderson,  Esq.,  in  a  six-ton  crane  erected  for  the  Government  at  the  Pigeon 
House  Port^  near  Dublin.  Hr.  Anderson  also  designed  a  yery  fine  twenty-ton  bent 
crane,  with  plate  webs,  for  the  Russian  Govemmenti  60  feet  high,  and  31 '*6''  radius. 
(2Vaiu.  ImL  O.  E»  cf  Irdandf  Vols,  vi  and  viL) 
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ia  the  latter.  The  tension  of  diagonal  I  is  resolved  at  d  into  its 
componente  in  the  direction  of  A  and  diagonal  2.  The  resultant 
of  tiie  stnuDB  in  diagonal  2  and  E,  found  by  a  triangle  of  force,  is 
resolved  at  g  into  its  componenta  in  the  directions  of  the  third 
diagonal  and  F.  In  a  similar  manner  the  resultant  of  the  struns 
in  diagonal  3  and  A  is  resolved  into  its  components  in  diagonal  4 
and  B,  and  ao  on  throughout  the  girder. 

Fig.  72. 


An  example  (see  Fig.  72)  will  illustrate  this  fully,  and  the  student 
is  recommended  to  work  it  out  for  himself  hj  the  aid  of  a  diagram 
drawn  accurately  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  five  feet  to  one  inch. 
The  strains  may  be  represented  to  a  scale  of  ten  tons  to  one  inch, 
thongh  in  many  cases  a  larger  scale  will  be  found  preferable.*  The 
flanges  are  equi-distant,  forming  quadrants  of  two  circles  whose  radii 
are  respectively  20  and  24  feet.  The  inner  flange  is  divided  into  four 
equal  bays,  on  which  stand  equal  isosceles  triangles,  and  a  wdght  of 
10  tons  is  suspended  from  the  peak.  Draw  ah  vertically  and  equal 
to  10  tons  measured  on  the  scale  representing  strains,  uid  draw  be 
parallel  to  E  so  as  to  meet  the  diagonal  1  produced  ;  be  and  ac 
represent  the  struns  in  E  and  diagonal  1,  and  measure  on  the  scale 

*  BolUng  panllsl  rnks,  IG  or  IS  inchea  in  Imgtli,  irUI  be  f onad  uaefnl  f or  Ufing  off 
jwnlld  linn  of  strain. 
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of  strains  +  10*8  tons  and  —  13*1  tons  respecttvelj.  Next,  take 
de  equal  13*1  tons  (=  clc)^  and  draw  ef  parallel  to  diagonal  2,  so  as  to 
meet  A  produced;  «/and  4f  represent  the  strains  in  diagonal  2  and 
A,  and  measure  +  18*8  tons  and  -*  21*7  tons  respectively.  Next, 
produce  diagonal  2  so  that  gh  may  equal  18*8  tons  (=  ef)^  and 
draw  At  parallel  to  E  and  equal  10*8  tons  (=  &c) ;  i^  is  the  resultant 
of  the  strains  in  diagonal  2  and  E,  and  is  transmitted  through  F 
and  diagonal  3.  Draw  ik  parallel  to  F;  *  and  %  will  represent 
the  strains  in  F  and  diagonal  3,  and  measure  +  30*5  tons  and  —  5*4 
tons  respectively.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  obtain  the  stndns 
given  in  the  following  table: — 


BRAdHO,      . 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Stninfl  In  tani^    • 

—18-1 

+18-8 

-^•4 

+21*4 

+8-2 

+20-6 

+11-2 

+8-8 

Flamois,     . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

Stninfl  in  tou,    . 

—217 

—897 

—61-8 

—490 

+10-8 

+80-5 

+45-8 

+62-8 

106.  €?alcBljitlm  bj  BsonieBte. — It  is  prudent  to  check  the 
calculation  by  diagram  by  computing  the  strains  in  some  of  the 
bays  by  the  method  of  moments.  That  portion  of  the  crane  which 
extends  above  B/,  for  instance,  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  tension 
in  B,  the  weight  W,  and  the  forces  which  meet  at  /.  Taking 
moments  round  the  latter  point,  we  obtain  the  strain  in  B.  In  this 
example,  B/  measures  3*55  feet,  and  the  horizontal  distance  of  I 
from  W  measures  14*12  feet;  hence,  we  have 

3*55  X  strain  in  B  =  1412  X  10  tons; 
whence,  the  strain  in  B  =  39'8  tons,  which  agrees  closely  with  the 
former  result.  When  only  one  system  of  triangulation  is  adopted, 
the  strains  in  the  flanges  may  be  obtidned  in  this  manner  by 
moments,  and  those  in  the  diagonals  may  afterwards  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  strains  in  the  flanges.  This  method  is  perhaps 
more  simple  in  practice  than  that  first  described,  and  has  a  farther 
advantage  that  errors  do  not  accumulate. 


^ 
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107.  liKHlec  wtht  mmt  ■■I(c4  fbr  powerful  beat  craves. — 

The  chief  merit  cbumed  for  the  bent  crane  ia  the  Ui^  amount  of 
head-room  it  allows  underneath  the  jib,  which  enable  boilers  or  other 
bulkf  artidcB  to  be  brought  close  up  to  the  peak.  This  merit, 
however,  is  balanced,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  balanced,  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  wharf  crane.  The  lattice  web  is 
not  well  suited  for  bent  cranes  ezcee^ng  10  tons,  as  the  diagonal 
bars  become  so  wide,  and  leave  so  little  open  space,  that  plating 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  bradng. 


CASE   II. — THE  BRACED  SCUI-ARCH. 

Fig.TS. 


108.  Swlnc  brtdcc. — This  form  of  eemi-girder  is  a  modification 
of  the  previous  case,  in  which  the  radius  of  the  upper  flange  becomes 
infinite;  it  is  suitable  for  swing  bridges,  in  which  case  the  end 
next  the  abutment  is  prolonged  backwards  with  parallel  flanges 
and  loaded  at  the  inner  extremity  with  a  counterpoise  w^ght  to 
balance  the  projecting  part.  This  backward  continuation  resembles 
the  semi-girder  described  in  Case  I.,  Chap.  V.  In  order  to  obtun 
the  maximum  struna  when  a  concentrated  load  or  a  pasung  tnun 
traverses  the  girder,  we  must  first  calculate  the  strains  produced 
by  the  weight  on  each  apex  separately,  and  tabulating  these,  we 
can  find  what  position  of  the  load,  if  it  be  concentrated,  or  what 
w^hta,  if  there  are  several,  will  produce  maximum  strains  in  each 
part  of  the  structure,  and  the  methods  of  calculation  described  in 
the  preceding  case  are  applicable  to  this  one  also. 
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199.  9iiifle  triaiii^latloii. — When,  however,  there  is  but  one 
system  o^  triangles  in  the  bracing,  the  following  plan  is  more  simple 
in  practice,  and  as  errors  do  not  accumulate,  it  is  less  liable  to 
inaccuracy.  Suppose  a  weight  resting  on  the  extremity  of  the 
girder;  on  examining  the  forces  which  hold  any  portion  CaW| 
in  equilibrium,  we  find  that  two  of  them,  viz.,  the  weight  and 
the  horizontal  tension  in  C  pass  through  Wj ;  consequently,  the 
third  force,  viz.,  the  resultant  of  the  strains  in  bay  Q  and  diagonal 
6  also  passes  through  W|  (9).  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  resultants  at  each  of  the  other  lower  apices  pass  through 
Wj.  If  the  weight  rest  on  any  other  apex,  Wj  for  example,  the 
resultant  stndns  produced  by  it  at  each  lower  apex  pass  through 
W, ;  or,  to  express  this  more  generally,  the  resultant  strain  at  each 
apex  in  the  lower  flange  from  a  weight  at  any  apex  in  either  flange 
will  pass  through  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  flange  with  a 
vertical  line  drawn  t/irough  the  weighty  provided  there  be  but  one 
system  oftriangulation.  Again,  since  the  horizontal  flange  transmits 
DO  vertical  strains,  the  weight  must  be  conveyed  to  the  wall  through 
these  resultant  strains  at  each  lower  apex.  .Their  vertical  com- 
ponents are  in  fact  the  shearing-strain  and  equal  to  the  weight; 
hence,  knowing  both  their  directions  and  their  vertical  components, 
we  can  find  their  amounts.  Thus,  the  resultant  strain  at  a  from  W| 
may  be  found  as  follows : — ^Draw  a  vertical  line  ab,  equal  (by  a  scale 
of  strains)  to  Wj,  and  draw  be  horizontally  till  it  meet  Wja  produced ; 
ae  IB  the  required  resultant,  and  may  be  resolved  into  its  components 
in  bay  Q  and  diagonal  6.  The  strain  in  the  latter  may  next  be 
resolved  at  W4  in  the  directions  of  bay  D  and  diagonal  7.  The 
former  component  is  the  increment  of  horizontal  strain  at  the  apex, 
and  when  added  to  the  sum  of  the  preceding  increments  gives  the 
resultant  strain  in  D.  The  strains  in  the  other  parts  may  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

too.  fixAinple. — The  following  example,  Fig.  73,  in  which  the 
strains  have  been  worked  out  on  a  diagram  drawn  to  a  scale  of  5 
feet  to  one  inch,  will  be  found  useful  practice  for  the  student.  The 
projecting  portion  of  the  girder  is  40  feet  long,  and  10  feet  deep  at  the 
wall,  with  a  circular  lower  flange  which  has  a  horizontal  tangent  two 
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feet  below  the  extremity  of  the  girder.  Consequently,  the  versine  of 
the  arch  is  8  feet,  and  its  radius  104  feet.  The  load  is  uniform  and 
equal  to  one  ton  per  running  foot,  which  for  calculation  is  supposed 
collected  into  weights  of  10  tons  at  each  upper  apex  except  the 
outer  one,  which  has  only  5  tons,  or  the  load  which  rests  on  half  a 
bay.     The  strains  have  been  calculated  for  each  weight  separately. 


W| 

w. 

w. 

1 

TTniform 
Load. 

Max. 
Comp". 

Max. 
Tension. 

1 

Tods. 
+  127 

Tons. 

•  •• 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
+  127 

Tons. 
+  127 

Tons. 

2 

-    8-0 

... 

•  ■• 

-    80 

.•• 

-   8-0 

a 

8 

+    59 

+  190 

•  •• 

+  24-9 

+  24-9 

... 

to 

1 

4 

-   0-8 

-    9-8 

•  •• 

-10-1 

•  •• 

—  101 

6 

+    0-2 

+    7-8 

+  140 

+  21-5 

+  21-5 

■  .a 

6 

+   27 

—   11 

—   7-6 

—   6-9 

+   27 

—   8-6 

7 

—   2-8 

+    0-9 

+   6  8 

+  117 

+  16-6 

+  18-9 

—   28 

8 

+    81 

+    17 

—  2-8 

—  7-2 

—   6-2 

+    4-8 

—  10-0 

A 

—  117 

••• 

•  •■ 

... 

—  117 

B 

—  241 

—  161 

••• 

••• 

-40-2 

C 

—  247 

—  297 

—   9-9 

M. 

—  64-8 

i 

D 

—  21-6 

—  80-8 

—  18-5 

—  6-2 

-77-1 

1 

E 

+  19-8 

••• 

•.• 

•  •• 

+  19-8 

F 

+  25-2 

+  25-2 

••• 

< 

+  60-4 

Q 

+  28-9 

+  81-8 

+  15-9 

■•• 

+  71-6 

H 

+  21-4 

+  821 

+  21-4 

+  107 

+  86-6 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  strain  produced  in  bay  H  by  W4 
is  half  that  produced  by  W„  and  one-third  of  that  produced  by 
W,,  and  in  general,  the  strains  produced  by  the  different  weights 
in  any  given  bay  will  be  sub-multiples  of  the  strain  produced  by  the 
most  remote  weight,  for  they  are  proportional  to  the  leverage  of  the 
weights  round  the  apex  above  or  below  the  given  bay.    This  check 
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on  the  accnracy  of  the  work  is,  however,  applicable  only  in  the  case 
of  a  single  system  of  tiiangolation.  The  strains  in  girders  of  this 
form  are  not  always  sach  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  at  first 
sight;  W„  for  instance,  produces  compression  in  both  diagonals  6 
and  8,  and  in  bay  D  a  strain  of  less  amount  than  in  bay  C.  These 
apparent  anomalies  occur  when  the  resultant  at  the  lower  apex,  oc 
for  example,  passes  altogether  abcve  the  lower  flange. 

Ml.  MjMtHkee  memA-mrt^ — TrianirvlAr  fleail-clrder. — When 
two  or  more  systems  of  triangulation  are  introduced,  the  strains  in 
one  system  produce  strains  in  the  others  in  consequence  of  the 
cunrature  of  the  arched  flange,  and  this  renders  the  calculations 
more  tedious  than  would  otherwise  occur.  This  remark  applies 
to  all  arched  girders  with  lattice  webs.  In  this  particular  case  the 
calculations  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  girder  were  triangtdar 
with  a  straight  lower  flange,  since  each  bay  would  communicate  its 
stndn  directly  to  the  adjoining  bay  without  affecting  the  diagonals 
at  their  junction,  but  this  form  of  semi-girder  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  somewhat  unsightly  in  appearance,  which  in  some  cases 
might  prevent  its  adoption,  whatever  merits,  and  they  are  con- 
siderable, it  may  possess  in  other  respects.* 

9M.  iBverted  seail-areh. — ^When  head-room  beneath  is  re- 
quired, we  may  invert  the  girder  represented  in  Fig.  73,  so  that 
it  will  resemble  one-half  of  a  suspension-bridge.  By  so  doing  we 
change  the  strains  in  kind,  but  not  in  amount. 

*  A  luge  iron  swing  bridge, »  drawing  of  whiofa  appeared  in  the  lUuttraied  London 
Am  for  October  12, 1861,  htm  been  oonstnicted  at  Brest,  in  France ;.  it  is  formed  of 
two  triai^golar  semi-girders  with  vertical  and  diagonal  bracixig. 


/  : 
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CASE  III. — CBE8CENT   GIRDER. 
Fia.  7*. 


90S.  Salt&hle  Ibr  rooft — FlsBfes. — Frequent  modifications 
of  the  crescent  girder  occur  in  the  roo&  of  our  railway  Btationa  and 
crystal  palaces,  to  which  its  graceful  outline  and  lightness  of 
appearance  impart  an  air  of  elegance  which  no  other  form  possesses 
to  the  same  degree.  It  may  also  be  employed  for  bridges  where 
greater  headway  is  required  beneath  the  centre  than  at  the 
abuttnentB.  I  shall,  however,  merely  investigate  the  struns  pro- 
duced by  a  load  symmetrically  disposed  on  both  sides  of  the 
centre,  such  as  a  roof  principal  generally  sust^ns.  When  the 
girder  is  subject  to  a  parUal  or  a  passing  load,  the  more  general 
method  of  calculating  the  strains  due  to  each  wught  separately, 
and  which  ia  investigated  in  the  next  case,  becomes  necessary. 
The  horizontal  strains  at  the  centre  of  the  flanges  are  equal  and  of 
opposite  kinds ;  their  amount  depends  upon  the  central  depth  of  the 
girder  and  may  be  found  by  the  method  of  moments  as  follows : — 
Let  W  =  the  load  symmetrically  distributed, 
I  =  the  span, 

d  =  die  central  depth  from  flange  to  flange  —  hH, 
I'  =  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  half  load 

measured  from  the  centre  of  the  girder, 
T  —  the  tension  at  the  centre  of  the  lower  flange, 
C  =  the  compression  at  the  centre  of  the  upper  flange. 
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The  half  girder,  o&H,  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  of  the 

left  abutment  (  =  -9-  )i  hy  the  left  half  load  (which  we  may  conceive 

coUected  at  its  centre  of  gravity),  and  by  the  horizontal  strains  of 
compression  and  tension  at  b  and  H.    Taking  moments  round  each 

of  these  latter  points  successively,  we  have  -ria  —  ^J  =  "l"^  =  Crf; 

whence, 

4a 

This,  which  is  merely  a  particular  form  of  eq.  25,  proves  that  the 
strains  at  the  centre  do  not  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  lower 
flange  above  the  chord  line,  but  upon  the  depth  of  the  girder  from 
flange  to  flange.  The  method  of  calculating  the  strains  in  other 
part«  of  the  girder  consists  in  working  by  the  resolution  of  forces 
from  either  abutment,  whose  reaction  is  a  known  quantity, 
towards  the  centre.  The  following  examples,  which  have  been 
worked  out  on  a  diagram  drawn  to  a  scale  of  5  feet  to  one  inch, 
and  with  strains  represented  by  4  tons  to  one  inch,  will  explain  this 
clearly. 

M4.  Example  1. — The  span  of  the  girder.  Fig.  74,  is  80  feet ;  the 
versines  of  the  flanges  respectively  10  and  16  feet;  both  flanges  are 
circular  and  each  flange  is  divided  into  equal  bays,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extreme  bays  of  the  lower  flange,  which  are  each  half  as 
long  again  as  the  other  bays.  The  load  is  supposed  equal  to  8  tons 
distributed,  so  that  each  apex  sustains  a  weight  of  one  ton ;  hence, 
the  reaction  of  each  abutment  equals  4  tons,  of  which,  however, 
half  a  ton  is  at  once  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  first  half 
bay  of  the  roof  which  rests  directly  on  the  wall-plate.  Conse- 
quently, the  resultant  of  the  forces  in  A  and  E  =  3*5  tons  pressing 
downwards  on  the  wall.  Draw  ac  =  3*5  tons,  and  draw  cd  parallel 
to  E  until  it  meets  A  produced.  The  lines  ad  and  cd  represent 
the  strains  in  A  and  E,  and  measure  by  scale  +  12*25  tons  and 
—  10'43  tons  respectively.  Next,  lay  off*  ef  =  ad,  and  draw  fg 
vertically  equal  to  one  ton,  that  is,  equal  to  the  weight  at  the  first 
apex.    The  line  eg  is  the  resultant  of  the  strain  in  A  and  the  weight 
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at  «,  and  the  strains  in  B  and  diagonal  1  are  its  components,  and 
can  therefore  be  found  by  resolving  eg  in  their  directions.  Similarly, 
the  resultant  of  E  and  diagonal  1  may  be  resolved  in  the  directions 
of  F  and  diagonal  2.  At  h  we  must  find  the  resultant  of  three 
forces,  viz.,  the  strain  in  B,  the  strain  in  diagonal  2,  and  the 
weight  resting  on  the  apex.  From  this  resultant  the  strains  in  C 
and  diagonal  3  are  derived,  and  so  on  to  the  centre.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  these  stndns : — 


Bbaoino,    . 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Strains  in  tons,    . 

-2-4 

-1*05 

-1-36 

-0-91 

-1-04 

-1-0 

Flahobs,     . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

Stnim  in  torn,    . 

+12-8 

+18-6 

+181 

+129 

-10-4 

-117 

-12-2 

-12-2 

The  accuracy  of  the  work  may  be  checked  by  comparing  the 
strain  in  H  with  the  central  strain  in  the  flanges  obtained  by  the 
method  of  moments.  As  the  distance  of  the  centime  of  gravity  of 
the  half  load  from  the  centre  of  the  girder  is  unknown,  the  most 
convenient  method  for  obtaining  the  leverage  of  the  weights  is  by 
accurately  measuring  on  the  diagram  the  distance  of  each  weight 
from  the  centre.  Doing  this,  and  taking  moments  round  the  centre 
of  either  flange,  we  have 

615  F  =  40  X  3-5  tons—  (314  +  216  +  111) 
whence,  the  strain  at  the  centre  of  either  flange, 

F  =  12-34  tons, 
in  place  of  12*2  tons,  an  amount  of  discrepancy  which  is  im- 
material. The  central  depth  by  which  F  is  multiplied  has  been 
obtained  by  measurement,  and  is,  it  will  be  observed,  slightly  in 
excess  of  6  feet,  arising  from  the  central  bay  of  the  lower  flange 
being  a  straight  line,  and  therefore  slightly  farther  from  the  upper 

flange  than  the  arc  of  which  it  is  the  chord. 

905.  Example  9. —  Flani^CHitraliis  nearly  luilfbrBi  with 
•yaiBietrlc  laadla^. — The  ^rder,  represented  hi  Fig.  75,  has  the 
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same  span,  depth  and  versine  as  the  preceding  example,  bnt  the 
mode  of  bracing  is  similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  VI.  Each 
flange  is  divided  into  eight  eqaal  bajs  and  every  alternate  brace  is 
neariy  radial  to  the  lower  flange. 


The  strains  due  to  a  load  of  one  ton  at  each  apex  of  the  npper 
flange  are  as  follows : — 


Bu<iu»a,   . 

1 

S 

• 

4 

t 

t 

7 

Stnliu  In  toni,  . 

-n. 

+0-6 

- 

+o-4e 

-17 

+0.2 

— H 

Fuuran,   . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Stniiu  in  toi^   .        . 

+18-7 

+13-7 

+■» 

+18-6  —11-8 

-.« 

_i2-e 

—137 

The  horizontal  strain  at  the  centre  of  either  flange  equals  12-68 
tons.  Checking  this  as  before  by  the  method  of  moments,  we 
have 

6F=40x  3-5  tons  — (31-4  + 21-6  +  111) 
whence,  the  strain  at  the  centre  of  either  flange, 
F  =  12-65  tons. 
In  the  previous  examples  it  will  be  observed  that  the  str^ns  are 
nearly  uniform  throughout  the  flanges,  and  that  the  bracing  has 
comparatively  little  work  to  do.    Hence,  the  crescent  girder  seems 
well  fitted  for  targe  roofs,  the  loading  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  wind  pressure,  is  generally  symmetrically  distributed. 

S4M.  AKMiraltr  !■  the  ntrmimn  of  a  creMCMt  ^rdcr  when 
—This  class  of  girder  is 
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occauonally  constnictett  with  e<]tu-diatant  flanges,  in  wbicli  case  it 
is  essential  for  ftccnrate  calculation  that  the  girder  rest  on  two 
points  only,  either  the  extremities  of  the  inner,  or  the  extremities 
of  the  outer,  flange ;  otherwise  we  cannot  saj  how  much  pressure 
any  one  point  sustains,  just  as  the  pressure  on  any  one  leg  of  a 
four-legged  tahle  is  indefinite.  The  girder  in  fact  becomes  an 
arched  rib  and  partakes  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  arch  as  regards 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  thrust. 


-bOWSTBING  GIRDER. 

¥ig.  78. 


SOT.  C^neeBtrmtcd  ■•ttd. — Let  a  single  weight  W^  rest  upon 
one  of  the  apices  which  divides  the  girder  into  segments  con- 
taining respectively  m  and  n  segments.     On  the  principle  of  the 

lever,  the  pressure  on  the  right  abutment  =  — t~^»<  *"d  ttoA 

on  the  left  =  — — — Wj.     This  latter  quantity  is  the  resultant  of 

the  strains  in  bays  A  and  F,  which  can  therefore  be  obtained  from 
it  by  a  diagram  of  strains.  Again,  the  strains  in  B  and  diagonal 
1  may  be  derived  from  that  in  A,  and  by  resolving  the  strain  in 
diagonal  1  in  the  directions  of  diagonal  2  and  bay  Q,  we  obtmn 
the  strain  in  the  former  and  the  horizontal  increment  of  strain 
developed  at  the  first  apex  of  the  lower  flange.  This  increment, 
added  t«  the  strain  in  F,  gives  the  total  strain  in  Q.  The  resultant 
of  the  strains  in  B  and  diagonal  2  is  also  the  resultant  of  those  in 
C  and  diagonal  3,  which  can  therefore  be  derived  from  it,  and  so  on. 
908.  Pa«fllnc  liuid — Exnnylc — Llltle  eoMntcrkracInc  re- 
qolred  In  kowMriny  ffinlers  of  lar|«  siae. — When  the  load  is  a 
concentrated  passing  load  or  a  train,  we  must  tabulate  the  strains 
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produced  by  the  weight  on  each  apex  separately,  and  thence  deduce 
what  position  of  the  load  produces  maximum  strains.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  maximum  strains  in  the  flanges  occur  when  the  train 
covers  the  whole  ^der,  and  that  they  are  of  nearly  uniform  mag- 
nitude throughout  each  flange,  while  the  maximum  strains  in  the 
diagonals  increase  as  they  approach  the  centre,  just  the  reverse  of 
what  occurs  in  the  webs  of  girders  with  horizontal  flanges.  The 
following  example.  Fig.  76,  will  illustrate  fully  the  mode  of  calcu- 
kting  the  steuns  in  this  important  form  of  girder.  They  have 
been  worked  out  on  a  diagram  drawn  to  a  scale  of  5  feet  to  one  inch. 
The  span  is  80  feet,  divided  into  8  equal  bays,  and  the  bow  is  a 
circular  arc  whose  versine  equals  10  feet,  but,  as  there  is  no  apex  at 
the  crown,  the  central  depth  of  the  inscribed  polygon,  measured  by 
scale,  equals  9*85  feet  in  place  of  10  feet.  The  load  is  supposed  to 
traverse  the  lower  flange  and  to  be  of  uniform  density,  equal  to  one 
ton  per  running  foot,  which  is  equivalent  to  10  tons  at  each  apex. 


W| 

W, 

w. 

W, 

W. 

We 

w. 

Uniform 
Load. 

Max. 

GompB* 

Max. 

Ten^ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T«nB. 

Tons. 

1 

—0-89 

—  0-8 

—  1-2 

—  1-6 

—  20 

—  2-8 

—  2-7 

—11-0 

a  •• 

—110 

2 

+0-23 

+  0-6 

+  0-7 

+  0-9 

+  11 

+  1-4 

-11-4 

—  6-6 

+4-8 

—11-4 

« 

SB 

8 

—0-56 

-  1-1 

-1-7 

—  2-2 

—  2-8 

—  8-4 

+  4-8 

—  7-0 

+4-8 

—11-8 

6 

i 

4 

+0-51 

+  10 

+  1-5 

+  2-0 

+  2-6 

—  8-6 

—  4-8 

—  6-3 

+7-6 

-12-9 

n 

5 

— 0-90 

—  1-8 

—  2-7 

—  8-6 

—  4*5 

+  4-7 

+  2-4 

—  6-4 

+71 

—13-6 

6 

+0-88 

+  1-8 

+  2-6 

+  8-5 

—  6-9 

—  4-6 

—  2-8 

60 

+8-8 

—18-8 

7 

—1-40 

—  2-8 

-  4-2 

—  6-6 

+  4-2 

+  2-8 

+  1-4 

6-6 

+8-4 

14*0 

A 

+2-82 

+  6-6 

+  8-5 

+11-8 

+14-1 

+16-9 

+19-7 

+78-9 

B 

+8-08 

+  6-2 

+  9-2 

+12-8 

+15-4 

+18-6 

+21-6 

+86-8 

C 

+8-47 

+  6-9 

+10-4 

+18-9 

+17-8 

+20-8 

+10-4 

+88-2 

a 

D 

+4-11 

+  8-2 

+12-8 

+16-4 

+20-5 

+187 

+  6-8 

+820 

e 
as 

i 

E 

+511 

+10-2 

+15-8 

+204 

+15-8 

+10-2 

+  61 

+81-6 

F 

—2-62 

—  60 

—  7-6 

— 10-1 

—12-6 

—161 

-17-6 

—70-6 

Q 

-4I-01 

—  6-0 

—  9-0 

—12-0 

—16-0 

—181 

—181 

—76-2 

H 

—8-62 

—  7-2 

—10-9 

—14-5 

—181 

-16-9 

—  7-9 

—781 

1 

—4-46 

—  8-9 

—18-4 

-17-8 

—171 

-11-4 

-67 

—78-8 

i 
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On  examining  the  foregoing  table  we  observe  that,  when  the 
permanent  (uniform)  load  is  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  passing  load, 
a  large  number  of  the  diagonals  require  counterbracing;  in  this 
example,  for  instance,  diagonals  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  their  counterparts  at 
the  other  side  of  the  centre,  require  counterbracing.  If,  however, 
the  permanent  load  be  much  greater  than  the  passing  load,  it  may 
happen  that  the  diagonals  will  always  be  in  tension  and  thus  relieve 
the  engineer  of  one  difficulty  in  large  girders,  namely,  that  of 
providing  against  flexure  in  long  struts.  Hence,  the  bowstring 
girder  seems  well  suited  for  large  spans.  On  examining  the  table 
we  also  find  that  all  the  intermediate  stndns  are  multiples  of  those 
in  the  columns  under  either  Wj  or  W,.  They  agree  abo  in  sign 
with  their  sub-multiples.  This  arises  from  the  reaction  of  each 
abutment  being  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  remote 
segment',  and  indicates  a  speedy  method  of  filling  up  the  table,  viz., 
by  calculating  on  a  diagram  the  stnuns  produced  by  the  two 
extreme  weights  and  thence  deriving  those  due  to  all  the  inter- 
mediate weights. 

•09.  CalcvlatloB  hj  aioments. — ^When  there  is  only  one 

system  of  triangulation,  the  work  may  be  checked  by  calculating 

the  strains  in  some  of  the  bays  by  the  method  of  moments.    Thus, 

in  the  central  bay  E,  the  strain 

35x40—10x60      o-^. 
F  = 5;^v =  ol*2  tons  compression, 

a  close  approximation  to  the  amount  in  the  table,  as  the  discrepancy 
is  only  0*4  tons,  or  ^^^rd  of  the  whole.  Having  found  the  strains 
in  the  flanges  by  the  method  of  moments,  the  strains  in  any  pair  of 
intersecting  diagonals  may  be  found  by  decomposing  the  strains  in 
the  two  adjoining  bays. 

•10.  Vnlfiinily  dtatribated  load^  Utile  bradnir  reqolred— 
jLbsolatc  maxtmam  straiiuk — ^If  a  uniform  horizontal  load  be 
suspended  by  vertical  rods  from  a  circular  bow,  the  diagonal  bracing 
will  scarcely  come  into  action,  and  the  tension  throughout  the  string 
will  be  very  nearly  uniform,  for  a  small  arc  of  a  circle  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  parabola  which  a  chain  (inverted  arch)  assumes 
when  loaded  uniformly  per  horizontal  foot  (49).    In  this  caae  the 
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horizontal  component  of  strain  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
bow  and  equals  the  compression  at  the  crown,  or  the  tension  in  the 
string.     The  vertical  component  at  the  springing  is  equal  to  the 
half  load,  and  at  any  other  point  it  equals  the  half  load  supported 
above  the  level  of  that  point.     The  longitudinal  compression  at  any 
point  in  the  bow  is  the  resultant  of  these  horizontal  and  vertical 
components,  and  would  be  strictly  tangential  to  the  curve  if  it  were 
a  parabola,  t.«.,  the  curve  of  equal  horizontal  thrust  for  a  uniform 
horizontal  load.    The  bow  forms  a  considerable  item  of  the  total 
weight  of  a  bridge  of  krge  span,  and  the  annexed  method  of 
calculating  the  strains  will  be  found  more  accurate  than  one  which 
supposes  the  whole  permanent  load  resting  on  the  lower  flange : — 
1^.  Calculate  the  maximum  strains  in  both  flanges  and  bracing 
produced  by  the  passing  load  of  greatest  uniform  density, 
as  already  explained. 
2^.  Calculate  the  strains  produced  by  the  permanent  load  which 
rests  on  the  lower  flange,  including  in  this  the  string,  road- 
way and  bracing.    These  may  be  obtained  by  proportion 
from  the  strains  produced  by  the  passing  load  when  the 
latter  covers  the  whole  bridge. 
8^.  Calculate  the  (nearly)  uniform  strain  produced  throughout 
the  bow  and  string  by  the  weight  of  the  former  (eq.  25). 
If  greater  accuracy  is  required  the  longitudinal  strains  in 
the  bow  may  be  obtained  by  the  method  explained  in  96. 
Having  these  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  we  can  easily  find  the 
absolute  maximum  strains  which  each  part  sustains.    The  2nd  and 
3rd  of  the  foregoing  calculations  may  be  replaced  by  the  method 
described  in  the  preceding  case  for  calculating  the  strains  due  to  a 
permanent  load,  without  however  simplifying  the  operation  in 
practice. 

911.  Slni^ic  tiianffalaUon^  second  method  of  ealealatton. — 

When  the  bracing  of  a  bowstring  girder  consists  of  a  single  system 
of  triangulation,  as  in  Fig.  76,  the  strains  may  be  calculated  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  described  in  199.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  Wg  alone  rests  upon  the  girder,  dividing  the  lower  flange  into 
segments  containing  respectively  m  and  n  bays ;  the  segment  abc  is 
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held  in  equilibrium  by  three  forces,  viz.,  the  reaction  of  the  right 
abutment,  the  horizontal  tension  at  c,  and  the  resultant  of  the  strains 
in  K  and  diagonal  10.  The  two  former  meet  at  a ;  consequently, 
the  third,  the  resultant  at  6,  passes  through  the  same  point  (O). 
Again,  since  the  lower  flange  is  horizontal,  it  cannot  convey  a  vertical 


pressure  to  the  abutment ;  hence, 


m 


»i  +  w 


W,  (=  the  reaction  of  the 


abutment,)  must  be  conveyed  through  the  bow  and  diagonals  to  the 
right  abutment,  forming  the  vertical  component  of  the  resultant  at 
each  upper  apex.     This  suggests  the  following  method  of  calculating 


m 


W,,  and  draw  de 


the  strains.    Draw  hd  vertically  equal  to 

•^     ^  w  +  n 

horizontally  till  it  meets  ba  produced ;  be  represents  the  resultant  at 

by  and  hence  we  can  find  its  component  in  K  and  diagonal  10,  or 

in  L  and  diagonal  11.     The  same  reasoning  will  apply  if  all  the 

apices  to  the  left  of  W,  are  loaded,  in  which  case  diagonals  10  and 

11  will  sustain  the  maximum  strains  of  tension  and  compression 

which  a  passing  train  can  produce  in  them.     At  the  several  apices 

in  the  bow  over  the  unloaded  segment  resultant  strains  will  be 

developed,  each  of  which  will  pass  through  a  and  have  the  same 

vertical  component,  viz.,  the  reaction  of  the  right  abutment,  provided 

there  be  but  one  system  of  triangles.     In  the  case  of  the  train,  bd 

W  15 

will  represent  — - — •  (1  +  2  +  3  +  4  + 5)  =  -q-  W,  since  there 

fH  +  n  o 

are  5  loaded  apices  in  the  left  segment  and  8  bays  in  the  span. 

This  operation  must  be  repeated  at  each  apex  of  the  bow. 

The  maximum  strains  in  the  diagonals  of  the  example  in  »08 

are  calculated  by  this  method  and  are  given  in  the  annexed  table. 

They  agree  closely  with  those  previously  obtained : — 


Diagonals. 

Haxlmom 
compreaaion. 

Maxlmuin 
tension. 

Toub. 

Tons. 

1 

•  •• 

—  110 

2 

+  47 

—  11-4 

8 

+  4-8 

—  11-8 

4 

+  7-6 

—  12-8 

5 

+  7-1 

—  18-6 

6 

+  8-7 

—  38-6 

7 

+  8-4 

—  140 
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SIS.  biTcrl«d  bowKtrinir,  ar  a«b-bellled  i^rder — Bow  mmt 
■■TM^  9r  d*aMe-boir. — Tlie  methods  of  calculating  the  strains 
of  the  bowstring  girder  are  alao  applicable  to  its  inverse — the  fish- 
bellied  girder,  i.e.,  the  arc  in  tension  with  a  horizontal  flange  in 
compression,  as  well  as  the  lenticolar  girder  compounded  of  the 
two,  i.e.,  a  bow  and  invert  connected  by  bracing,  such  as  the  £o;al 
Albert  Bridge,  Saltasb.  Examples  of  these  forms  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare,  except  in  cast-iron  girders  and  beams  of  steam 
engines,  bat  the  fish-bellied  girder  is  sometimes  used  for  cross 
road-girders. 


CASE  T. — THE  BBACGD   ABCH. 

Fig,  77. 


SIS.    Itftw  (rf*  the  lever  applicable  to  the  braced  arch. — 

Properly  speaking,  the  braced  arch  is  not  a  ^rder,  since  it 
exerts  an  oblique  thrust  against  the  abutments  (IS),  but  it 
resembles  a  girder  in  so  many  respects  that  the  investigation  of  its 
strains  may  fitly  be  considered  in  this  chapter.  In  the  braced 
arch  the  npper  flange  is  nsually  horizontal  and  supports  the 
roadway.  Both  flanges  are  in  general  subject  to  compression 
throughout  their  whole  length,  and  the  lower  one  exerts  an 
obliqae  pressure  against  the  abutments.  In  this  respect  the 
braced  arch  resembles  its  prototype,  the  stone  arch,  while  it  also 
resembles  the  girder  in  its  capability  of  suBtaining  transverse 
strun.  The  horizontal  components  of  the  pressures  against  the 
abutments  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions ;  equal — since,  if 
the  horizontal  reaction  of  one  abutment  exceed  that  of  the  other, 
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the  arch  will  move  towards  that  side  which  exerts  the  weaker 
thrust,  a  thing  manifestly  impossible.  We  may  therefore  conceive 
a  horizontal  tie  substituted  for  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the 
abutments,  and  the  arch  will  then  follow  the  laws  of  girders, 
exerting  a  vertical  pressure  only  on  the  points  of  support.  The 
principle  of  the  lever  (10)  is,  consequently,  applicable  to  this  form 
of  bracing,  and  hence  we  can  find  the  direction  and  amount  of 
the  thrust  against  either  abutment  for  each  position  of  the  load. 
Theoretically,  the  lower  flange  of  the  arch  represented  in  Fig.  77 
should  not  be  continued  across  the  crown  of  the  arch,  for  if 
it  were,  the  strains  in  every  part  would  be  uncertain,  since 
the  central  bay  of  this  flange  would  be  subject  to  tensile 
strains  of  indefinite  amount,  varying  with  the  load  and  tem- 
perature, and  modifying  therefore  to  an  unknown  extent  the 
horizontal  reaction  of  the  abutments.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  reaction  of  the  abutments  is 
replaced  by  a  tie-bar;  we  then  have  three  unknown  horizontal 
forces,  viz^  compression  in  the  top  flange,  tension  in  the  lower 
flange  at  the  crown,  and  tension  in  the  tie-bar ;  also  three  known 
vertical  forces,  viz.,  the  weight  and  the  vertical  reaction  of  each 
abutment.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  determine  the  tliree 
unknown  forces  by  the  method  of  moments  from  these  data,  and 
we  must  therefore  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  lower 
flange  discontinued  at  the  crown,  which,  indeed,  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  practice,  for  the  two  flanges  generally  merge  into  one, 
and  the  less  in  depth  is  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  semi- 
arches,  I.e.,  the  depth  of  the  arch  at  the  crown,  the  nearer  will  the 
following  theory  and  practice  agree. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  a  single  weight  W^.  The  left 
semi-arch  is  subjected  to  two  forces  only,  viz.,  the  pressure  of  the 
other  semi-arch  at  the  crown  and  the  reaction  of  the  left  abutment 
at  a.  Since  equilibrium  exists,  these  forces  are  equal  and  opposite; 
consequently,  the  reaction  of  the  left  abutment  acts  in  the  direction 
a\N^.  Again,  the  whole  arch  is  balanced  by  the  weight  W«  and 
the  reactions  of  the  abutments.  The  weight  and  the  reaction  of 
the  left  abutment  intersect  at  b ;  consequently,  that  of  the  right 
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abutment  passes  through  the  same  point  (O).  Resolving  W^  in  the 
directions  ba  and  6c,  we  obtiun  these  reactions,  and  once  they  are 
known,  we  can  work  from  the  abutments  towards  the  weight  by 
the  resolution  of  forces  and  thus  find  the  strains  produced  by  W^ 
throughout  the  arch.  Performing  similar  operations  for  each  weight, 
and  tabulating  the  results,  we  can  obtain  the  maximiun  strains  of 
each  kind  produced  in  every  part  of  the  structure.  Those  produced 
in  the  arch  represented  in  Fig.  77,  by  weights  of  10  tons  at  each 
apex,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  arch  is  80  feet  in  span 
with  a  rise  or  versine  of  8  feet,  and  the  depth  measured  from  the 
springing  to  the  upper  flange  is  10  feet.  The  upper  flange  is 
divided  into  8  equal  bays,  and  the  bracing  consists  of  a  series  of 
isosceles  triangles  of  which  these  bays  form  the  bases. 


I 

w, 

W, 

w. 

W, 

w. 

W, 

Wr 

Uniforai 
Load. 

Max. 

CompB* 

Max. 

Tenc^ 

TODB. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toub. 

ToDB. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

+8-2 

+  6-4 

+  9-6 

+127 

—  9-6 

—  6-4 

—  3-2 

+127 

+81-9 

—19-2 

2 

—2-0 

—  40 

—  60 

—  8-0 

+  6-0 

+  40 

+  20 

—  8-0 

+120 

—200 

8 

+1-6 

+  8-0 

+  4-5 

+  6-9 

+14-6 

—  80 

—  1-5 

+24-9 

+29-4 

—  4-5 

s' 

4 

—007 

—  01 

—  0-2 

—  0-8 

—  97 

+  01 

+  007 

—10-2 

+  0-2 

—10-4 

6 

5 

+0-05 

+  01 

+  015 

+  0-2 

+  7-1 

+18-9 

—  0-06 

+21-4 

+21-5 

—  01 

PQ 

6 

+0-7 

+  1-4 

+  2-1 

+  27 

—  8-2 

—  8-9 

—  07 

—  5-9 

+  6-9 

—12-8 

7 

—0-6 

—  1-2 

—  1-8 

—  2-8 

+  27 

+  76 

+12-8 

+16-6 

+22-6 

—  6-9 

8 

+0-8 

+  1-6 

+  2-4 

+  81 

—  0-6 

—  4-4 

—  8-0 

-  51 

+  7-9 

—18-0 

9 

—0-7 

—  1-4 

—  2-1 

—  2-8 

—  0-4 

+  8-6 

+  6-8 

+  8-0 

+10-4 

7-4 

A 

+2-0 

+  4-0 

+  6-0 

+  8-1 

+240 

+16-0 

+  80 

+68-1 

+68-1 

••• 

B 

—11 

—  2-2 

—  8-8 

—  4-4 

+17-1 

+22-4 

+11-2 

+897 

+507 

— 11-0' 

. 

C 

—1-2 

—  2-4 

—  8-6 

-47 

+  8-8 

+12-6 

+11-8 

+15-8 

+277 

—11-9 

D 

—0-4 

—  0-8 

—  1-2 

-17 

+  0-8 

+  2-8 

+  4-2 

+  27 

+  6-8 

—  41 

E 

+4-8 

+  97 

+14-6 

+19-8 

—14-5 

—  97 

—  4-8 

+19-8 

+48-8 

—29*0 

F 

+68 

+12-6 

+18-9 

+25-2 

+  6-8 

12-6 

—  6-8 

+50-4 

+69-8 

—18-9 

Q 

+6-0 

+120 

+18-0 

+28-9 

+18-9 

+  8-9 

—  60 

+717 

+777 

—  60 

H 

+5-8 

+107 

+160 

+21-4 

+160 

+107 

+  6-8 

+85-4 

+85-4 

«•• 
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914.  StrafaM  in  the  braced  areh  ■•aded  syauMetrieally 
semlile  those  in  the  «emi-areh — ^Portions  of  the  Hannr^s  ilAhle 
to  tensile  strains  from  oneqoal  loadlnir. — On  examining  the 
preceding  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  strains  produced  in  the 
right  semi-arch  by  W^  W„  and  W,  are  sub-multiples  of  those  pro- 
duced by  W4 ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  reactions 
of  the  right  abutment  from  the  weights  on  the  left  semi-arch  act 
all  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  cW^,  and  are  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  each  weight  from  the  left  abutment.  Hence,  having 
calculated  the  strains  produced  by  W4,  we  can  deduce  thence  the 
strains  produced  by  the  three  other  weights.  On  comparing  this 
table  with  that  in  900,  we  find  that  the  strains  produced  by  a 
symmetrical  load  in  the  diagonals  and  lower  flange  of  the  braced 
arch  and  senu-arch  are  identical.  If  the  weight  of  the  structure 
be  small  compared  with  that  of  the  moving  load,  some  of  the 
bays  may  sustain  tensile  strains  from  the  latter.  These  are  the 
end  bays  of  the  upper  flange  and  the  central  bays  of  the  lower 
flange. 

915.  Calealatlon  hy  moments— Caleolatlon  of  strains  in 
a  lattleed  arch  Impractlcahle,  except  irhen  the  load  Is 
symmetrical. — ^When  there  is  only  one  system  of  triangulation, 

the  strains  may  be  calculated  by  the  method  of  moments  in  the 
manner  already  explained  in  909,  and  it  is  always  desirable  thus  to 
check  calculations  made  by  the  aid  of  diagrams.  When  there  are 
two  or  more  systems  of  triangulation,  that  is,  when  the  web  is 
latticed,  the  strength  may  be  calculated  by  working  out  the  strains 
from  the  weights  towards  the  abutments,  provided  the  load  is  dis- 
posed symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  but  when  the 
weights  are  distributed  in  an  irregular  manner  this  is  not  possible, 
and  accurate  calculation  seems  out  of  the  question,  for  then  more 
than  two  braces  meet  at  the  abutment,  and  we  cannot  say  how  the 
reaction  of  the  abutment,  when  decomposed,  is  divided  between 
them. 

916.  Flat  arch,  or  areh  with  horlaontal  flanir^s. — ^If  the 
radius  of  the  lower  flange  be  infinite,  both  flanges  will  be  horizontal, 
and  this  flat  arch  will  resemble  girders  of  the  ordinary  form.  Fig. 
57,  but  with  their  lower  flanges  severed  at  the  centre  so  as  to  exert 
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a  lateral  thrust  against  the  abutments*  When  the  load  is  uniform, 
this  thrust  will  equal  the  central  compression  in  the  upper  flange. 
This  modification  of  the  braced  arch  possesses  some  qualities  which 
merit  our  attentive  consideration.  In  the  first  place  the  quantity 
of  material  required  for  its  lower  flange  is  less  than  in  gu-ders  of  the 
usual  form,  for  the  increments  of  strain  increase  as  they  approach 
the  abutments,  and  it  is  therefore  more  economical  to  convey 
them  /rom,  than  towards^  the  centre ;  and  again,  the  heavier  parts 
of  the  lower  flange  are  near  the  abutments  instead  of  near  the 
centre,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  very  large  girders 
whose  own  weight  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  total  load. 

tl7.  Rigid  flaspenslon  lirliiire, — ^When  inverted,  the  braced 
arch  becomes  a  rigid  suspension  bridge.  Other  modifications  might 
be  suggested,  such  as  the  crescent  girder  inverted,  with  a  horizontal 
roadway  suspended  beneath.  The  railway  bridge  over  the  Donau 
Canal  in  Vienna,  83*44  metres  long,  is  constructed  on  this  latter 
system.  There  are  two  suspension  chains  on  each  side  formed  of 
flat  links  and  equi-distant,  one  above  the  other,  with  bracing 
between ;  a  trussed  platform  for  the  rails  is  suspended  beneath  by 
vertical  rods  in  the  usual  manner.  The  chains  being  equi-distant, 
and  therefore  hung  from  four  points,  there  must  be  an  ambiguity 
in  the  strains,  as  already  explained  in  t06. 

ns.  Tiianiralar  areh. — If  the  lower  flange  of  the  braced 
arch  be  formed  of  two  straight  bars  meeting  at  the  centre  like 
the  letter  A,  so  that  the  arch  becomes  two  braced  triangles,  the 
calculations  as  well  as  the  construction  will  be  much  simplified, 
especially  where  multiple  systems  of  bracing  are  employed.  This 
arrangement  has  some  great  practical  merits,  its  chief  objection 
being  the  inelegance  of  its  outline,  which,  however,  will  be  an 
immaterial  objection  in  many  situations.  * 

919.  C^ast-lroB  arehes. — The  spandrils  of  cast-iron  arches 
frequently  consist  of  vertical  or  radial  struts  without  any  diagonal 
bracing  whatever.  This  form  of  arch  resembles  the  common 
suspension  bridge  inverted ;  and  since  the  spandrils  do  not  brace 
the  flanges  together  so  as  to  change  their  transverse  into  longitu- 
dinal strains,  but  resemble  in  their  action  the  rungs  of  a  ladder 
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placed  on  its  side,  it  ie  necessary  to  make  the  flanges  sufficiently 
deep  to  act  aa  girders  and  sustain  the  transverse  strun  when  the 
moving  load  caoses  the  line  of  thrust  to  pass  outside  the  rib  or 
carved  flange  (49).  Unless  very  massive,  iron  arches  with  vertical 
spandrils  may  be  expected  to  be  more  subject  to  vibration  and 
deflection  than  those  with  In^aced  spandrils. 


CASE  TI. — THB  BRACED  TBIANQLE. 

•SO.  The  commoD  A  rooC — In  the  common  A  roof,  the  span'  of 
which  seldom  exceeds  40  feet,  each  pair  of  rafters  is  kept  from 
Fig.  78.  exerting  a  lateral  thrust 

against  the  wall  by  a 
tie-beam,  which  is  often 
placed  a  few  feet  above 
the  wall -plate  for  the 
sake  of  the  head-room 
which  this  arrangement 
allows.  Consequently, 
each  pair  of  rafters  with  their  tie-beams  constitutes  a  simple  truss 
which  supports  so  much  of  the  roof  as  lies  between  two  adjacent 
pMrs  of  rafters. 

Let  W  =:  the  weight  umformly  distributed  over  each  pair  of 
rafters, 
t  =  the  span  of  the  roof, 
I'  =  the  length  of  each  rafter, 
d  =:  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  tie-heam,  i.e.,  the 

depth  of  the  truss, 
A  =  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  wall-plates, 
T  =  the  tension  in  the  tie-beam. 
Each  rafter  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  uniformly  distributed  weight 

of  the  roof  (equivalent  to  -=-  acting  downwards  at  the  middle  of 
the  rafter),  the  npwanl  reaction  of  the  wall-plate,  I  =  -g  )  i  tha 
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horizontal  thrust  of  the  opposite  rafter  at  the  ridge  and  the  hori- 
zontal tension  of  the  tie-beam.  Taking  the  moments  of  these  forces 
round  the  ridge,  we  have, 

2       2        2       4^ 

whence,  T  z=:  —r 

oa 

By  taking  moments  round  the  foot  of  the  rafter  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  rafters  against  each  other  at  the 
ridge  z=  T.  This  investigation  of  the  horizontal  strains  in  a  simple 
trussed  girder  is,  it  will  be  perceived,  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
given  in  48  (eq.  25).  Each  rafter  is  subject  to  transverse  strains 
as  a  girder  and  to  longitudinal  compression  as  a  pillar.  The  trans- 
verse strains  are  produced  by  the  components  of  W  and  of  T  at 

right  angles  to  the  rafter.    The  former  =  -jT^distributed  uniformly. 

The  latter  ==  ^7"  =  -q-jh  applied  at  the  intersection  of  the  rafter 

and  tie-beam.  Hence,  the  transverse  strength  of  the  rafter  may 
be  calculated  by  eqsw  100  and  85,  or  perhaps,  more  conveniently  by 
eqs.  41  and  37.  The  longitudinal  component  of  W  compresses 
the  rafter  like  a  pillar,  and  accumulates  gradually  from  the 
ridge,  where  it  equals  cipher,  to  the  wall-plate,  where  it  equals 

-^.  The  longitudinal  component  of  T  =  gT>  =  r^-jpl  it  com- 
presses that  part  of  the  rafter  which  lies  between  the  ridge  and 
tie-betm,  and  is  balanced  by  the  longitudinal  component  of  the 
thrust  of  the  opposite  rafter  at  the  ridge.  When  the  tie-beam  is 
placed  high,  for  the  sake  of  room  beneath,  d  is  shortened  and  T 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  transverse  strain  and 
deflection  of  the  rafter  is,  however,  increased  in  a  higher  ratio, 
for  not  only  is  the  component  of  T  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter 
increased,  but  its  bending  moment  also,  in  consequence  of  its 
acting  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  rafter  and  farther  from  the 
wall-plate,  which  acts  the  part  of  an  abutment.  When  rafters  are 
in  danger  of  sagging  from  their  great  length,  a  horizontal  collar- 
beam  is  attached  midway  between  the  ridge  and  the  tie-beam. 
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This  collar-beam  resists  the  tendency  of  the  rafters  to  approach 
each  other  and  is  subject  to  compression,  in  which  case  each 
rafter  is  a  continuous  girder  supported  at  both  ends  and  at  the 
collar-beam,  and  subject  to  a  transverse  pressure  from  the  roofing 

ZW 

material  equal  to  -jy,  distributed  uniformly.   If  the  tie-beam  connect 

the  feet,  and  the  collar-beam  the  centres,  of  each  pair  of  rafters, 
f  ths  of  this  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  collar-beam,  the  remaining 
f ths  being  supported  by  the  thrust  of  the  opposite  rafter  and  the 

reaction  of  the  wall-plate  (eq.  169).    Hence,  -^r^  is  the  pressure 

against  the  collar-beam,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter; 
resolving  this  horizontally,  we  have  the  longitudinal  compression 

of  the  collar-beam  =  "ooi"-    ^  collar-beam  increases  the  tension  of 

the  tie-beam,  and  this  tension  may  be  found  when  the  strain  in  the 

collar-beam  is  known  by  taking  moments  round  the  ridge. 

The  foregoing  investigation  is  only  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  The  longitudinal  strains  produced  in  the  rafter  by  the 
forces  acting  at  its  ends  will  modify  the  longitudinal  strains  due  to 
the  transverse  forces,  and  an  accurate  investigation  would  be  very 
complicated,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  for  we  cannot  say  how 
much  of  these  longitudinal  strains  pass  through  the  tension  fibres 
or  lower  side  of  the  rafter,  and  how  much  pass  through  its  compres- 
sion fibres  or  upper  side.  If  there  be  any  tendency  in  the  rafter  to 
sag,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  pass  altogether  through  the 
compression  fibres,  and  therefore  the  upper  side  of  the  rafter  should 
be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  longitudinal  strains  produced  by 
the  end  forces  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  strain  due  to  the 
transverse  components  of  the  load  and  tie-beam ;  but  in  general  it 
is  unnecessary  to  take  these  longitudinal  compression  strains  into 
consideration,  for  when  rafters  fail  they  commonly  give  way  on  the 
under  side  which  is  in  tension.  Of  course,  if  the  sag  be  very 
considerable,  so  that  a  line  joining  the  ridge  and  wall-plate  passes 
above  the  rafter,  the  longitudinal  compression  will  increase  the  strain 
in  the  tension  flange  in  proportion  to  the  versine  of  the  deflection. 
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ttl.  The  A  trass. — Fig.  79  repreeents  a  simple  form  of 
braced  triaDgle,  often  ueed  for  iron  roofa  where  the  up&n  does 
not  exceed  40  feet.  The  stnuns  in  the  eeveral  parts  ma;  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  finding  the  reaction  of  either  abutment 
and  working  thence  towards  the  centre,  as  explained  in  the 
following  example,  which  has  been  calculated  by  the  aid  of  a 
diagram  drawn  to  a  scale  of  5  feet  =  1  inch,  and  with  a  scale  of 
weights  of  1  ton  =  1  inch. 

Kg.  79. 


The  span  is  40  feet,  the  depth  of  the  truss  8  feet,  and  the 
h^ht  of  the  ridge  above  the  wall-plate  10  feet.  The  load  ts 
8  tons  uniformly  distributed,  for  which  we  may  substitute  its 
equivalent,  namely,  the  load  on  a  whole  bay,  or  2  tons,  con< 
centrated  at  each  apex,  and  the  load  on  half  a  bay,  or  1  ton,  at 
each  abutment.  The  reaction  of  the  left  abutment  =  4  tons,  of 
which  1  ton  18  immediately  balanced  by  the  weight,  W, ,  concentrated 
there,  leaving  3  tons  to  be  resolved  in  the  directions  of  A  and  G, 
the  straiits  in  which  are  respectively  +  1035  tons  and  —  9*38 
tons.  The  vertical  pressure  of  W,  is  supported  by  A  and  F,  and 
when  resolved  in  their  directions  produces  +  0'9  and  +  1'78  tons 
Tespectively ;  the  former  being  a  downward  thrust  is  opposed  to 
the  upivard  thrust  already  existing  in  A;  consequently,  the  dif- 
ference,  r:  +  d'45  tons,  is  the  thrust  transmitted  upwards 'through 
B.  At  a  we  have  two  known  forces,  namely,  the  tension  in  C 
and  the  thrust  in  F ;  finding  their  resultant,  and  decomposing  it 
again  in  the  directions  of  D  and  E,  we  have  the  struns  in  these 
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bars  =  —  4'64  tons  and  —  5'06  tons  reBpectively.    The  following 
table  gives  the  stnuns  in  the  left  half  tnisa  in  a  collected  form. 


Fuaan  and  BaAoua. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Stniu  In  toD>. 

+  1035 

+  9-46 

-BM 

—  4-64 

—  6-06 

+  178 

The  accuracy  of  the  work  may  be  checked  by  the  method  of 
moments  as  follows.  The  external  forces  acting  on  the  left  half- 
truBB  are  the  reaction  of  the  Uft  hutment  acting  upwards  and  the 
weights  Wj,  W,  and  W,  acting  downwards.  The  internal  forces 
which  resist  these  are  the  thrust  of  the  opposite  half-truss  at  the 
ridge  and  the  pull  of  the  central  tie-rod  below;  taking  moments 
round  the  ridge,  and  calling  the  tension  in  the  tie-rod  T,  we  have, 

4  X  20  — (1  X  20+2  X  10)=Tx  8 
whence,  T  =  S  tons,  which  shows  that  a  triBing  error  of  06  tons 
has  been  made  in  ^e  calculation  by  diagram. 

Fig.  80  representB  another  form  of  braced  triangle  suited  for  spana 
between  30  and  60  feet.  The  method  of  calculation  is  so  similar 
to  that  just  described  that  an  example  is  unnecessary.  In  both 
trusses  the  most  important  part  of  the  brainng  is  in  tension,  and 
they  have  therefore  a  light  and  graceful  appearance. 
Tiga.  so  and  81. 


The  form  of  truss  represented  in  Fig.  81  may  be  used  for  apaiu 
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between  50  and  100  feet,  aod,  if  desirable,  the  Becondaiy  trussing 
maj  be  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  figure,  so 
u  to  cover  far  vider  spans.  A  braced  triangle  of  the  type 
represented  in  Fig.  82  aa.j  also  be  used  np  to  very  large  spans 
indeed.  Different  modes  of  calculating  the  strains  have  been 
an^ested,  but  the  method  of  working  by  the  resolution  of  forces 
from  either  abutment  towards  the  centre  seems  the  most  satis- 
factory, as  illustrated  in  the  following  example,  which  has  been 
calculated  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram  drawn  to  a  scale  of  5  feet  to  one 
inch. 

Kg.  S3. 


The  span  and  depth  are  60  feet  and  15  feet  respectively,  and  the 
load  distributed  anifbrmly  over  the  rafters,  i.e.,  the  upper  flange,  = 
12  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  2  tons  concentrated  at  each  of  the 
^nces  and  1  ton  at  each  abutment  The  upward  reaction  of  the  left 
abutment  =  6  tons,  of  which  1  ton  is  at  once  balanced  by  W,,  and 
the  remuning  5  tons,  being  decomposed  in  the  directione  of  A  and 
D,  produce  a  thrust  of  -{-  11*19  tons  in  A,  and  a  pull  of —  10  tons 
in  D.  At  the  next  apex,  W,  (=  2  tons,)  is  supported  by  A  and  F 
in  equal  proportions,  as  they  form  the  sides  of  an  isosoelea  triangle, 
and  its  components  in  their  directions  are  each  =  •{•  2-24  tons; 
that  in  the  direction  of  A  reduces  its  upward  thrust  to  +  895 
Ions  which  is  transmitted  onwards  through  B,  while  the  thrust  in 
F  produces  a  tenuon  of —  1  ton  in  Q  and  reduces  the  pull  in  D  so 
that  a  tension  of  only  —  8  tons  is  transmitted  through  E.  At 
W,  we  have  its  downward  pressure  (=  2  tons,)  added  to  the 
downward  pull  of  Q  (=  1  ton,)  which  gives  a  total  vertical 
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pressure  of  3  tons  at  this  apex ;  this,  when  resolved  in  the  directions 
of  H  and  B,  produces  a  tension  of —  2*83  tons  in  H  and  reduces 
the  upward  thrust  in  B  so  that  only  -|-  6*71  tons  is  transmitted 
through  C.  Resolving  the  downward  thrust  in  H  in  the  directions 
of  E  and  I,  we  obtidn  a  pull  of —  2  tons  in  I,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  corresponding  pull  from  the  right  half  of  the  truss,  so 
that  the  total  tension  in  I  =  —  4  tons.  We  may  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculation  by  finding  the  strain  in  C  by  the 
method  of  moments,  as  follows.  The  segment,  W^  Ca,  is  held  in 
equilibrium  by  the  external  bending  forces,  namely,  the  upward 
reaction  of  the  left  abutment,  the  downward  pressures  of  Wj,  W^ 
and  W„  and  the  resisting  forces  in  the  structure  itself,  namely, 
the  thrust  in  C  and  the  various  forces  meeting  at  a;  taking 
moments  round  a,  and  measuring  the  distance  Ca  by  scale,  =  13*43 
feet,  we  can  find  the  thrust  in  C  by  the  following  equation, 
F  X  13*43  =  6  X  30  — (1  X  30  +  2  X  20  +  2  X  10) 
Where  F  represents  the  strain  in  C ;  hence, 

90 


F  = 


=  6*7  tons, 


13-43 
or  nearly  exactly  the  same  as  before. 

The  following  table  gives  the  strains  in  a  collected  form. 


R.AKOXB  AND  BbAOHTO 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

StrainB  in  toBB. 

+11-19 

+8-95 

+6-71 

— 10-0 

— ^-0 

+2*24 

—1-0 

+2*88 

-40 

The  roofing  material  generally  rests  directly  on  laths  and  purlins, 
which  are  again  supported  by  the  upper,  or  oblique,  flange.  Con- 
sequently, unless  the  purlins  rest  directly  over  an  apex,  each  bay 
of  the  upper  flange  is  subject  to  a  transverse  strain  from  the 
pressure  of  the  purlins  which  cross  it,  in  addition  to  a  longitudinal 
thrust  which  it  sustains  as  a  member  of  the  truss,  and  its  strength 
must  be  made  sufficient  to  bear  this  double  strain.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  its  continuity  across  the  apices  adds  materially 
to  the  strength  of  the  rafter. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bracing  may  be  varied  so  as  to  put  the 
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verticals  in  compreswon  and  the  diagonals  in  tension,  and  Bometimea 
Uie  tie  ia  nueed  at  the  centre  bo  as  to  form  a  lov  tnangle  and  give 
laare  head-room  beneath;  thi«  of  course  diminishes  the  effective 
depth  of  the  truss,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  shortening  the 
length  of  the  stmts. 


CASE  Tit. — THE  SUBPEMSION  TBV88. 

SM.  Saltod  Itor  dOMcd  reeft. — This  form  of  truss  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  supporting  low-domed  roofs  resting  on  circular 
walls,  in  which  case  the  trusses  iatereect  each  other  at  the  centre 


and  have  a  otHmnon  central  strut  beneath  the  crown  of  die  dome. 
£ach  half  of  the  bow,  or  upper  flange,  is  strengthened  by  a 
secondary  truss  O  E  F.  At  first  aght  there  seems  some  ambiguity 
about  the  strains,  inasmuch  as  three  braces  intersect  at  the  abut- 
ment, and  we  cannot  say  how  the  reaction  of  the  latter  is  distributed 
among  them.  On  a  little  consideration,  however,  the  matter  is 
eimpte ;  let  ns  confine  our  attention  to  the  external  forces  which 
keep  the  secondary  truss,  A  B  C  D  E  F,  in  equilibrium,  and  taking 
their  moments  round  the  centre  of  the  roof,  we  have  the  moment 
of  the  tension  in  the  string  K  equal  to  the  upward  moment  of  the 
reaction  of  the  left  abutment  minus  the  downward  moments  of 
W,  oud  W,.  We  can  thus  find  the  tension  in  the  string,  and 
knowing  this  and  the  reaction  of  the  abutment,  we  can  readily 
find  their  resultants  in  A  and  D,  and  from  these  agtun 'derive  the 
strains  in  the  other  braces.  Tlie  following  example  will  illustrate 
tlus  clearly.   It  has  been  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram  drawn 
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to  a  scale  of  5  feet  to  one  inch.  Let  Fig.  83  represent  a  suspension 
truss,  80  feet  in  span,  5  feet  in  depth  from  the  crown  to  a  horizontal 
line  joining  the  wall-plates,  and  15  feet  in  total  depth.  The  bow 
is  divided  into  6  equal  bays,  and  the  secondary  truss  has  been 
formed  by  making  D  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  short  struts  Q  and  I 
parallel  to  the  radial  line  which  would  pass  through  the  centre  of 
B ;  thus  A  =  B  =  C  =  E,  and  Q  =  I,  and  D  =  F.  Let  the  weight 
of  a  sector  of  the  circular  roof  support^  by  the  half-truss, 
A  B  C  L  K,  =r  9  tons,  which  is  divided  among  the  apices  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  the  sector  supported  by  each  bay  and, 
assuming  that  the  sector  is  a  triangle,  we  shall  have  the  weights  at 
the  several  apices  as  follows : — 

W^  =  2}  tons, 

w::^ ::  >=»'""• 

W,  =    }  „ 

Since  Wi  rests  directly  on  the  wall-plate,  we  inay  leave  it  out  of 
consideration  in  calculating  the  longitudinal  strains  in  the  truss, 
though  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  it  subsequently  when 
calculating  the  transverse  strength  of  A  as  an  independent  girder 
supporting  directly  its  proper  share  of  distributed  roof-load.  The 
secondary  truss,  A  B  C  D  E  F,  is  held  in  equilibrium  by 
1^.  The  oblique  pull  in  the  tie  K, 
2®.  The  upward  reaction  of  the  abutment,  =  W,  +  W,  +  W4 

=  6^  tons, 
3**.  The  downward  pressures  of  W,  and  W,, 
4^.  W4,  the  thrust  of  the  central  strut  L,  and  that  of  the  oppodte 
half-truss, — all  three  intersecting  at  the  crown. 
If  we  take  moments  round  the  crown  we  get  rid  of  tiie  three 
latter  forces,  but  to  do  this  we  must  find  by  scale 

the  leverage  of  K  round  tiie  crown  =  14*58  feet, 
do.  Wj  do.  =  26-85  feet, 

do.  W,  do.  z=  13-45  feet. 

TaHng  moments  round  the  crown,  we  have  the 

tendon  in  K  =  625  X  40-(4  x  26-85  +  2  x  13-45)  ^,.^3  ^^ 

14-68 
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We  now  know  two  of  the  forces  meeting  at  the  abutment,  namely, 
the  upward  reaction  of  the  abutment,  =  6^  tons,  and  the  tension 
in  K,  =  7*93  tons.  Finding  the  resultant  of  these,  and  decom- 
ponng  it  in  the  directions  of  A  and  D,  we  find  the  compression  in 
A  =:  -f  21  tons,  and  the  tension  in  D  =  —  12*86  tons.  At  W, 
four  forces  meet,  namely,  the  thrust  in  A,  the  weight  W^,  the 
thrust  in  Q  and  the  thrust  in  B.  As  we  know  the  two  former 
forces  we  can  find  their  resultant,  and  decomposing  it  in  the 
directions  of  Q  and  B,  we  find  the  strains  in  these  equal  to  +  2*25 
tons  and  +  20*44  tons  respectively.  At  a,  four  forces  meet,  namely, 
the  tension  in  D,  the  thrust  in  Q,  and  the  tensions  in  E  and  H.* 
The  two  former  ai'e  known,  and  finding  their  resultant  and  decom- 
posing it,  we  get  the  strain  in  E,  =  —  9'6  tons,  and  that  in 
H,  =:  —  3*2  tons.  Proceeding  thus,  we  find  all  the  strains  which 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 


luaom  MJB>  BxAcnio. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

K 

L 

Strains  in  tona. 

+  81 

+9044 

+17-06 

-la-fie 

-9-6 

-»«68 

+2-2« 

-81 

+  1-15 

—  T-M 

+8-8 

The  compression  in  the  central  pillar,  L,  is  that  due  to  both 
sides  of  the  primary  truss,  and  should  equal  the  vertical  resultant 
of  the  strains  in  the  tie  bars  K  and  K^  This  will  be  a  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  work.  This  form  of  truss  is  that  generally 
used  for  supporting  the  roofs  of  gasholders;  the  truss,  however, 
does  not  come  into  action  unless  the  holder  is  empty,  for  when  it  is 
charged  with  gas  (the  pressure  of  which  sometimes  reaches  5 
mches  of  water),  the  upward  pressure  of  the  gas  is  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  roof  and  lifts  both  it  and  the  sides  of  the  gasholder, 
and  an  explosion  would,  no  doubt,  sometimes  occur,  were  it  not 
for  the  domed  shape  of  the  roof  which  resists  internal  pressure  like 
the  ends  of  an  egg-ended  boiler. 

*  The  diagonal  H  is  required  because  W,  ezceeds  W,  ;  in  praotioe,  howerer,  it  la 
generally  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


DEFLECTION. 


Class  1. — Girders  whose  sections  are  proportioned  so  as  to  produce 

uniform  strength. 

%%%.  DefleetlOB  eorre  dreiilar  In  ^Irdem  of  miillirm 
•trcB^th — ^Amomit  of  deflection  not  materially  aflSMted  %j 
the  web. — ^The  equations  generally  used  for  calculating  the  deflec- 
tions of  loaded  girders  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  section 
of  the  girder  is  uniform  throughout  its  entire  length,  that  is,  that 
there  is  the  same  amount  of  material  at  the  centre  as  at  the  ends. 
In  scientifically  constructed  girders,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Each  part  is  duly  proportioned  to  the  maximum  stnun  which  can 
pass  through  it,  so  that  no  material  is  wasted ;  and  when  this  occurs 
in  a  girder  with  horizontal  flanges  and  a  uniformly  distributed 
load,  that  is,  the  load  which  produces  the  maximum  strain  in  the 
flanges,  these  latter  will,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  47,  taper 
from  the  centre,  where  tiieir  section  is  greatest,  towards  the  ends 
as  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola.  The  girder  is  then  said  to  be  of 
uniform  strength,  because  the  unit-strain  in  each  flange  is  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  flange  and  no  part  has  an 
excess  of  material,  or  is  unduly  strained  beyond  the  rest  (19).  Now, 
as  the  contraction  and  elongation  are  according  to  Hooke's  law 
proportional  to  the  unit-strain,  so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  which  are  considered  safe  in  practice  (7),  the  contraction  per 
running  foot  of  the  upper  flange  will  be  uniform  throughout  its 
length,  and  the  extension  per  running  foot  of  the  lower  flange  will 
likewise  be  uniform  throughout  its  length;  and  this  uniform 
contraction  and  elongation  must  produce  a  circular  deflection,  since 
the  circle  is  the  only  curve  that  is  due  to  a  uniform  cause.  At  first 
sight  it  may  be  thought  that  the  continuous  web  of  the  plate  girder, 
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or  the  braced  web  of  the  lattice  ^rder,  will  seriously  affect  the 
amount  of  the  deflection  curve ;  but  it  can  be  readily  shown  by 
carefully  constructed  diagrams,  in  which  the  alterations  of  length 
due  to  the  load  are  drawn  to  a  highly  exaggerated  scale,  that  the 
construction  of  the  web  has  scarcely  any  influence  on  the  curvature 
80  long  as  the  unit-strains  in  the  flanges  are  unaltered  in  amount  by 
the  method  of  construction,  and  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  case  that 
a  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  rival  girders. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  L,  represents  one-half  of  a  diagonaUy  braced  girder 
of  the  simplest  form,  namely,  a  girder  with  one  system  of  triangles 
before  the  load  rests  upon  it.  Every  part  is  then  in  its  normal 
state,  and  the  ^rder  will  be  horizontal.  Now,  suppose  that  a 
uniform  load  deflects  it  and  shortens  each  bay  of  the  top,  or  com- 
pression, flange  by  a  certain  quantity,  while  it  lengthens  each  bay  of 
the  lower,  or  tension,  flange  to  a  similar  extent;  and  further,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  diagonals  are  alternately  shoilened  and  lengthened 
by  equal  amounts,  according  as  they  are  struts  or  ties.  Fig.  2  now 
represents  the  girder;  the  deflection  curve  forms  a  segment  of  a 
circle  whose  centre  is  at  A,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  girder.  Next,  suppose  that  the 
flanges  are  compressed  and  extended  as  in  Fig.  2,  but  that  the 
diagonals  remain  of  their  original  length  as  in  Fig.  1,  that  is,  that 
their  length  is  not  affected  by  the  load.  Fig.  3  is  the  result, 
which  it  will  be  perceived,  is  circular  and  differs  but  slightly 
from  Fig.  2,  having  its  centre,  however,  at  B,  in  the  vertical 
line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  girder.  It. may  at  flrst 
seem  strange  that  A,  the  centre  of  Fig.  2,  is  not  in  the  vertical 
Ime  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  girder.  This  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  with  a  uniform  load,  the  two  central  dia- 
gonals, d  and  d'^  are  subject  to  the  same  strain,  either  both  lengthened 
or  both  shortened,  while  all  the  other  diagonals  are  alternately 
lengthaied  and  shortened.  Henccj  a  very  slight  angle  is  produced 
at  the  centre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  where  the  flanges  are  unaltered 
as  in  Fig.  1,  while  the  diagonals  are  alternately  lengthened  and 
shortened  as  in  Fig.  2.  Considering,  however,  the  exaggerated 
scale  of  the  diagrams,  Fig.  4  is  practically  horizontal  when  compared 
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with  Figs.  2  or  3,  and  the  chief  ethct  of  this  common  change  in 
the  length  of  the  tiro  central  diagODols  is  to  throw  the  centre  of 
each  half  of  the  girder  in  Fig.  2  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
middle  line.  These  diagrama  give  ver3r  interesting  results;  they 
show  that  the  curvature  of  flanged  girders  is  practically  independent 
of  change  of  form  in  the  web,  and  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  upper,  and  the  elongation  of  the  lower,  flange ; 
and  a  further  inference  may  be  derived  from  them,  viz.,  that 
deflection  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  nature  of  the  web, 
whether  it  be  formed  of  plates  or  lattice  bare,  provided  that  the 
unit-strtuns  in  the  flanges  are  not  increased  or  diminished  by  a 
diflerent  formation  of  web.  Consequently,  if  there  be  two  girders 
of  equal  length  and  depth,  one  a  lattice,  the  other  a  plate  girder, 
having  the  same  unit-strains  transmitted  throughout  their  respective 
flanges,  they  will  both  deflect  to  the  etune  extent. 

n4.  Fomnla  Iter  tbc  dcBeetlOH  of  dronlar  enrTes — 
DeflcetlsB  at  dBllmr  fird^ns  wh^  cqaallf  atralBcd  varies 
as  tbeir  linear  dlnensloiu. — The  (urcumetance  of  the  curve  of 
a  loaded  girder  of  uniform  strength  being  circular  enables  ue  to 
find  a  very  simple  equation  for  calculating  its  deflection. 

Let  adhgeh.  Fig.  84,  represent  a  girder  supported  at  both  ends 
and  of  uniform  strength  for  the  load,  which  generally  occurs  when 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed. 
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Let    I  =  adb  =  the  length  of  the  ^rder, 
d  =:  de  =  the  depth, 
R  =  o/  =:  the  radius  of  curvature, 
X  =  geJi  —  €ulb  =  the  difference  in  length  of  the  flanges  after 

deflection, 
D  =z  cd  =  the  central  deflection. 
Since  the  deflection  is  very  small  compared  with  the  radius  of 
curvature,  we  may  assume  cf=:af=  R,  and  a6  =  adb  =  I;  then 
{Euclidj  prop.  35,  book  iii.), 

D  =  -^. 
8R 

By  similar  triangles,  '^  =  T 

whence,  by  substitution,       D  =  —  (132) 

%d 

in  which  the  value  of  X  is  known,  as  it  depends  on  the  coeflKcients 
of  elasticity  of  the  flanges  and  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subject. 
This  equation  for  the  deflection  curve  confirms  the  previous  inves- 
tigation, for  the  depth,  dj  is  the  only  quantity  in  the  equation 
which  can  be  affected  by  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  diagonals, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  slight  change  in  the  value  of  d  will  not 
uSEdct  that  of  D  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

It  follows  from  equation  132  that  when  similar  girders  sustain 
the  same  unit-strains  in  their  flanges,  thdr  deflections  will  vary 
directly  as  any  of  their  linear  dimensions. 

Ex.  1.  The  length  aad  depth  for  calcolfttion  of  the  Conway  tabular  bridge  are 
req>ectively  412  feet  and  287  feet»  and  it  appears  from  ex.  2  (44)  that  the  inch-strains 
in  the  lower  and  upper  flanges  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  from  the  permanent  load  are 
5i)67  tons  and  8*948  tons  respectiyely ;  what  is  the  central  deflection  on  the  supposition 
that  the  flanges  are  of  uniform  strength,  which  is  very  neariy  true  I  The  ooeffident  of 
elasticity  of  wrought-iion  is  24,000,000  lbs.  =  10,714  tons  per  square  inch;  consequently, 
it  contracts  or  extends  ttjIt?^^  o^  ^^  length  for  each  ton  per  square  inch,  and  we  have 
the  following  data : — 

I »  412  feet, 
d  sr  28-7  feet, 

X  =  -i^  (5067  +  8-948)  =  847  feet 

Answer  (eq.  182).     D  =  ^  =  'MA^J?  =  754  feet  =  9'048  inches. 
^^        ^  8rf        8  X  237 
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The  mean  defleotion  of  the  two  tahes  immedifttelj  on  removal  of  the  platfonn  wm  8*04 
inches,  and  8*98  inchee  after  taking  a  permanent  set  due  to  gtrain.  When  the  pennanent 
way  was  added  and  after  12  month's  nse,  the  deflection  of  the  second  tube  in  the 
month  of  January  was  10*8  inches.  The  deflection  in  hot  weather  would  doubtless  be 
somewhat  lees.  The  deflection,  from  additional  weight  placed  at  the  centre,  was  "01104 
inch  for  each  ton.  (C^ark,  p.  662.) 

Ex.  2.  The  length  and  depth  for  calcolation  of  one  of  the  laige  tabes  of  the  Britannia 
bridge  are  reflpectiTely  470  and  27*5  feet,  and  from  ex.  4  (44),  the  inch-strains  at  the 
centre  from  the  weight  of  the  tube  as  an  independent  girder  were  5*795  and  4*856  tons 
in  the  lower  and  upper  flanges  respectiTely.  What  was  the  central  deflection  f  Using 
the  same  ooeffident  of  elasticity  as  before,  we  have, 

;«  470  feet, 
d  =  27*5  feet, 

X  =  ji^  (5*795  +  4*856)  =  "467  feet 

AnwHT  (eq.  182).  D  =  ^  =  'j^^  ^Jl^  =  1  foot  nearly. 
^^        '  Sd        SX  27-6 

The  mean  deflection  of  the  two  tubes  of  the  up  line,  immediately  on  removing  the 

platform,  was  11*75  inches ;  the  mean  deflection  after  being  raised  was  12*57  inches. 

{Clark,  p.  678.) 

Ex.  8.  A  wronght-iron  girder  of  uniform  strength  is  84  feet  long  and  7  feet  deep. 
A  certain  load  produces  a  deflection  of  1*2  inches  at  the  centre ;  what  are  the  unit- 
strains  in  the  flanges  from  this  load  t    From  equation  182,  we  have, 

I  84 

The  inch-strams  in  both  flanges  together  =:  '^  X  ^Vj^  =  8*55  tons,  which  when 

*      ^*  84  X  12 

divided  between  the  two  flanges  inversely  as  their  sectional  areas,  will  give  the  indi- 

strain  in  each  flange  due  to  the  given  load. 


Class  2. — Girders  whose  section  is  uniform  throughout  their  length. 

995.  The  following  investigations  are  based  on  the  law  of  uniform 
elastic  reaction,  and  are  therefore  only  applicable  to  girders  whose 
strains  lie  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  (9). 
Let  W  =  the  bending  weight, 

M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  horizontal  elastic 

forces  at  any  given  cross  section  of  the  girder  (59), 
X  =  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  same  section  from  the 

left  abutment, 
y  zz  the  vertical  distance  of  any  fibre  in  the  section,  either 
above  or  below  the  neutral  axis. 
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/3  =  the  breadth  of  the  section  at  the  distance  y  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  oonftequently  a  variable,  except  in 
the  case  of  rectangular  sections, 
/  =:  the  horizontal  unit-strain  exerted  by  fibres  in  the  given 

section  at  a  distance  c  from  its  neutral  axis, 
e  =  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  horizontal  fibres 

which  exert  the  unit-strain  /, 
I  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  cross  section  round  its 
neutral  axis,  and  consequently,  a  constant  quantity 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  girder  when  the 
latter  is  of  uniform  section, 
R  =  the  radius  of  curvature, 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity . 
It  has  already  been  shown  (eq.  43)  that  M,  the  moment  of  the 
horizontal  elastic  forces  of  any  cross  section  round  its  neutral  axis, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

-/( 


=  il^y*dy 


provided  the  horizontal  fibres  are  not  strained  beyond  their  limit 
of  elastic  reaction.      When   the   girder   is   of  uniform    section 

throughout  its  length,  the  integral  \  (3y*rfy,  being  a  definite  integral, 

wiU  be  a  constant  throughout  the  girder,  and  as  it  happens  to 
express  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  round  its  neutral 
ads  (00),  we  may  substitute  for  this  integral  the  symbol  I,  when 
we  have 

M  =  ^1  (133) 

In  order  to  transform  this  equation  into  one  involving  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  deflection  curve,  we  must  substitute  for  the  three 
variables,  M,  /  and  c,  their  values  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  x 
and  y.    Let  us  first  deal  with  /  and  c. 

Fig.  85  represents  a  deflected  semi-girder,  whose  neutral  surface 

isNS. 

Let  oi  =  a  unit  of  length, 

^  and  V  =  the  increment  and  decrement  in  length  of  a 
linear  unit  of  the  extreme  fibres  after  deflection. 
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Fig.  8G. 


When  the  horizontal  stituna  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  eUstidly, 
we  have  the  following  relation, 

Substituting  this  in  eq.  133,  we  have  the  moment  of  resistance, 

M  =  |l  (134) 

From  the  principles  of  the  difiFerential  calculus  we  know  that,  where 
the  deflection  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the  curve, 

^=-^  nearly, 

whence,  by  substitution  in  eq.  134,  we  have, 

M=  — El^  (135) 

in  which  M  is  a  positive  or  negative  moment  according  as  the 
upper  flange  is  in  compression  or  tension,  y  being  measured  down- 
wards. This  equation  expresses  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
horisontal  elastic  forces  at  any  section  of  a  girder  in  terms  of 
the  ordinates  of  the  deflection  curve,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  round  its  neutral  axis. 
In  order  to  solve  eq.  135,  there  still  renuuns  before  integration  to 
substitute  for  the  variable  M  its  value  iu  terms  of  the  ordinates  td 
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the  deflection  curve,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  leverage  of 
the  weighty  observing  that  the  moments  of  forces  are  to  be  taken  as 
positive  or  negative  according  as  they  tend  to  compress  or  extend 
the  upper  flange.  To  effect  this  substitution  we  must  consider 
each  case  separately,  and  after  integration,  the  value  of  I,  which  is 
a  different  constant  for  each  form  of  section,  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  values  of  M,  abeady  determined  in  (91)  and  the 

succeeding  articles,  by  ^  (eq.  133). 


CASE  I. — 8EMI-6IBDEBS  O^  UNIFORM  SECTION  LOADED  AT  THE 

EXTBEMITY. 


\.   Let  W  =  the  load  at  the  extremity, 

I  =  the  length  of  the  semi-girder, 

a  =  the  abscissa  of  the  deflection  curve  measured 

from  the  fixed  end, 
If  =  the  ordinate  of  the  deflection  curve  measured 

downwards, 
D  =  the  deflection  at  the  extremity, 
M  =  the  moment   of  resistance   of   the   horizontal 
elastic  forces  at  any  given  section,  whose 
distance  from  the  fixed  ends  =  x  (59), 
I  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  cross  section, 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
Taking  moments  round  the  neutral  axis  of  the  given  section,  we 

have, 

IVI  =  — W(Z  — ^) 

Substituting  this  in  eq.  135,  we  have. 

Integrating, 

E  1^  =  W  (ic  —  ^j  +  constant. 

The  constant  =  0,  for  when  j;  =.  0,  -^  also  =  0,  since  the  tangent 
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of  the  curve  is  horizontal  at  the  fixed  end.  Integrating  agun,  and 
determining  that  the  new  constant  =  0,  from  the  consideration  that 
y  =  0  when  ^  =  0,  we  have, 

Ely  =  w(^*-^)  (136) 

This  is  the  equation  of  the  deflection  curve,  y  being  the  deflection 
at  any  point  whose  distance  from  the  fixed  end  equals  x. 
At  the  extremity  where  or  =  /,  y  =  D,  and  we  have, 

EID  =  w5 

o 

whence,  n  _  WZ*  .-  o,7x 

"^  -  3ET  ^"^^ 

M7.    Solid  recton^alar  fieml-iplrdeni — ^Defle^tlon  of  solid 

sqoare  iplrders  l»  the  same  with  the  oldeo  or  one  dlafponal 

Tertleal. — Let  b  =  the  breadth  and  d  =  the  depth.  From  eqs. 
46,  133,  and  137, 

Comparing  eqs.  46  and  47,  we  find  that  the  deflection  of  solid 
square  girders  is  the  same  whether  the  diagonal  or  one  side  be 
vertical.     Their  strength,  however,  is  not  the  same  (86). 

Ex.  The  piece  of  Memel  timber,  deecribed  in  Ex.  4  (60),  deflected  0*66  inch  from 
a  load  of  836  Iba.  hung  at  its  extremity ;  what  is  the  value  of  E  ? 

Here,    W  =  386  lbs., 
Z  =  24  inches, 
&  =  1-94  inches, 
(i  =  2  inches, 
D  =  0*66  inch. 

Angwer  (eq.  138).     E  =  ^^  =  1,800,000 lbs. 

M8.  Solid  romid  «eml-irlrders. — Let  r  =  the  radius.  From 
eqs.  48,  133,  and  137, 

D  =  i^^  (139) 

Z%%.  Hollow  round  semi-girders  or  mtlfbrm  thlekness. — 

Let  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  supposed  small  in  proportion  to 
its  radius  r.     From  eqs.  50,  133,  and  137, 

D  =  -1?^  (140) 
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tSO«  Semi-i^irdciv  with  iMundld  flaBipes. — ^When  the  web 
18  formed  of  bracing,  or  if  continuous,  is  yet  so  thin  that  we  may 
safely  n^lect  the  support  it  gives  the  flanges,  we  have  from  eqs. 
55, 133,  and  137, 

where  A  =  a|  +  ^  =  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  flanges,  and 

d  =  the  depth  of  the  web. 

When  the  web  is  taken  into  account  and  the  flanges  are  of  equal 

area, 

let  a  =  the  area  of  either  flange, 

a'  =  the  area  of  the  web. 

From  eqs.  57,  133,  and  137, 

E(6a  +  (z')^  ^    ^ 


9S1.  9qoare  tohes  of  onlfbrm  thicknesSj  with  the  sides 
#r  ette  dla^OMal  Tertleai. — ^From  eqs.  59,  133,  and  137, 

where  b  and  6,  are  the  external  and  internal  breadths. 

If  the  thickness  of  the  tube  be  small  compared  with  the  breadth, 
we  have  from  eqs.  60,  133,  and  137, 

in  which  t  represents  the  thickness  of  one  side. 


CASE    II. — SEMI-GIBDEBS    OF    UNIFORM    SECTION    LOADED 

UNIFORMLY. 

•  Let  /  =  the  length  of  the  semi-girder, 

a  =  the  abscissa  of  the  deflection  curre  measured  from 

the  fixed  end, 
y  =  the   ordinate  of  the  deflection  curve  measured 

downwards, 
to  =  the  load  per  unit  of  length. 


to  =  tne  ioaa  per  unit  or  iengtn,  .^!5l  ^* ''  ^^  ^  /  -"N^ 

W  =  W  =  the  whole  load,  ^^  ^Ju 


-^  m 


r  -   -,^^ 
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D  =  the  deflection  at  the  extremity, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  horizontal  elastic 
forces  at  any  given  section,  whose  distance  from 
the  fixed  end  =  a  (50), 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
Taking  moments  round  the  neutral  axis  of  the  given  section,  we 
have. 

Substituting  this  in  eq.  135,  we  have. 

Integrating, 

E  I  ^  =  — I  (/  — ;r)»  +  constant. 

When  a?  =  0,  ~  =  0  also ;  hence,  the  constant  equals  -^.     Substi- 
tuting this  value  and  integrating  again, 

E  ly  =  ^  (Z  —  «)*  +  -g~  +  constant. 

Determining  the  second  constant  by  the  consideration  that  ^  =  0 
when  ^  =  0,  we  have, 

E"y  =  24(^-*>  +-6 — Jl 

At  the  extremitv  where  a?  =  Z,  y  =  D,  and  we  have, 

"  ~  8EI  ~  8EI  ^^*^^ 

9M.  Deflection  of  a  seml-ipirder  loaded  niilfimnly  eqoals 
three-elshtlui  of  U«  deflection  with  the  same  load  concen- 
trated at  Its  extremity • — Comparing  eqs.  145  and  137,  we  see 
that  the  deflection  of  a  semi-girder  loaded  uniformly  is  to  its  deflec- 
tion with  the  same  load  concentrated  at  the  extremity  as  |.  Hence, 
to  obtain  the  deflections  of  the  various  classes  of  semi-girders  in  the 
case  of  a  uniform  load,  we  have  merely  to  multiply  the  formulae  in 
the  preceding  case  by  f ,  recollecting  that  W  will  now  represent  the 
uniformly  distributed  load. 
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CASE  III. — GIBBERS  OF  UNIFOBM  SECTION  SUPPORTED  AT  BOTH 

ENDS  AND  LOADED  AT  THE  CENTRE. 

M4,  Let     I  =  the  length  of  the  girder, 

a  =  the  abscissa  of  the  deflection  curve  measured 

from  the  left  end  of  the  girder,   ' 
y  zz  the  ordinate  of  the  deflection  curve  measured 
downwards, 
W  =  the  load  at  the  centre, 
D  =r  the  deflection  at  the  centre, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  horizontal  elastic 
forces  at  any  given  section  whose  distance  from 
the  left  end  =  a  (59), 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
Taking  moments  round  the  neutral  axis  of  the  given  section,  we 
have  A.       W^ 


2 
Substituting  this  in  eq.  135,  we  have. 


Integrating, 


E  I  -~  = J—  +  constant. 


To  determine  the  constant,  we  must  recollect  that  the  tangent  of 
the  curve  is  horizontal  at  the  centre ;  hence,  ;i^  =  0  when  a  =  -y 


da  2' 


and  the  constant  =  -rjr ;  substituting  this, 


dx 


Integrating  again,  and  observing  that  the  second  constant  =  0 
from  the  consideration  that  1/  =  0  when  ^  =  0,  we  have, 

whicb  18  the  equation  of  the  deflection  curve. 
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At  the  centre  where  j;  =  x,  y  =  D,  and  we  have, 

D  =  |g  (146) 

•M.  S0II4  rcctaBfalar  virdera. — ^From  eqs.  46,  133,  and 
146, 

in  which  b  and  d  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  girder. 

Ex.  From  the  mean  of  five  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinaon  on  Blaenavon 
cast-iron,  No.  2,*  it  appears  that  the  breaking  weight  and  ultimate  deflection  of  a 
rectangular  bar  18  feet  6  inches  between  points  of  support,  8  inches  wide  and  14  inch 
deep,  are  respectiyely  819  lbs.  and  10*46  inches ;  what  is  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
transverse  elastioity  at  the  limit  of  rupture  ? 

Here,    W  =  819  lbs. 

I  =  18*5  feet, 

&  =  8  inches, 

(i  =  1'5  inches, 

D  =  10*46  indies. 

^«.(e,.147).  E  =  ^,=  ^^»^y^^^.  =  8.200,0001bap««,u«inch. 

The  deflection  of  the  same  bar  when  loaded  with  260  lbs.,  which  was  within  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  was  2  inches.    What  was  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  within  this  limit  ? 

Here,    W  =  260  lbs. 

D  =     2  inches. 


Answer,    E 


=  260  X  (13-5  X  12)»  ^  ^^^Q00,m  lbs. 
4  X  2  X  3  X  (l-5)» 


The  reader  should  be  informed  that  this  coefficient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  Blaenavon 
iron  is  less  than  that  of  average  cast-iron,  especially  when  mixed. 

M6.  Solid  round  irtrders. — ^From  eqs.  48,  133,  and  146, 

in  which  r  represents  the  radius. 

MV.  Hollow  roand  iplrdera  of  uniform  thickness. — ^From 
eqs.  50,  133,  and  146, 

in  which  t  represents  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  supposed  small  in 
proportion  to  its  radius  r. 

*  See  Meport  of  Com,  p.  69. 
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9S8.  Clirders  wItt  parallel  flanffes.—  When  the  vertical  web 
is  fonned  of  bracing,  or  if  continuous,  yet  so  thin  that  it  affords 
but  slight  assistance  to  the  flanges  in  sustaining  horizontal  strains, 
its  stiffness  as  an  independent  givder  may  be  neglected,  and  we  have 
from  eqs.  55, 133,  and  146, 

D  =  .^y^f  ,,  (150) 


in  which  A  =  aj  +  a,  =  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges,  and  d  =  the  depth  of  the  web. 

When  the  web  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  flanges  are  of  equal 
area,  from  eqs.  57,  133,  and  146, 

°  =  4E(6(z  +  a')d«  ^^^^^ 

in  which  a  =  the  area  of  one  flange  and  a!  =  that  of  the  web. 

ttO«  The  deflections  of  girders  of  other  forms  of  section  may  be 
obtuned  in  a  similar  manner  from  eqs.  133  and  146  by  substi- 
tuting for  M  the  corresponding  values  given  in  Chap.  IV. 


CASE  IV. — GIRDERS  OF  UNIFORM  SECTION  SUPPORTED  AT  BOTH 

ENDS  AND  LOADED  UNIFORMLY. 

940«    Let  /  =  the  length  of  the  girder, 
fo  =  the  load  per  linear  unit, 
W  =  irZ  =  the  whole  load, 
X  =  the  abscissa  of  the  deflection  curve  measured  from 

the  lefl  end  of  the  girder, 
y  =  the  ordinate  of  the  deflection  curve  measured 

downwards, 
D  =  the  deflection  at  the  centre, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  horizontal  elastic 

forces  at  any  given  section  whose  distance  from 

the  left  end  =  x  (59), 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

N 
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Taking  moments  round  the  neutral  axis  of  the  given  section,  we 
have, 

Substituting  this  in  eq.  135,  we  have 
Integrating, 

When  ^  =z  ^,  -TT^  =z  0,  and  the  constant  becomes  -^  ;  substituting 
this, 


Integrating  again,  and  observing  that  the  second  constant  =  0 
from  the  consideration  that  ^  =  0  when  ^  =  0, 


w 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  deflection  curve. 
At  the  centre  where  a?  =  ^,  y  =  D,  and  we  have, 

n        5wZ*         5WZ»  ,,rQ\ 

°  =  384EI=384ET  ^^^^> 

1D41.  Central  dellectloii  ofa  f^irder  loaded  ontforaily  equate 
flTe-eiffhths  of  Its  deflection  nrlth  the  same  load  eoneentrated 
at  the  eentre. — Comparing  eqs.  153  and  146,  we  find  that  the 
central  deflection  of  a  girder  loaded  uniformly  is  ^ths  of  the 
deflection  if  the  same  load  were  concentrated  at  the  centre.  This 
has  been  corroborated  by  experiments  by  M.  Dupin  on  rectangular 
girders  of  oak.* 

M9,  Solid  rectanipilar  girders. — From  eqs.  46,  133,  and 
153 

D  =  J^-J^^  (154) 

where  b  and  d  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  ^rder. 

*  Morin,  p.  140. 
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Comparing  eqs.  46  and  47,  we  find  that  the  deflection  of  solid 
square  girders  is  the  same,  whether  one  side  or  the  diagonal  be 
vertical.  The  former,  however,  is  theoretically  1'414  times  stronger 
than  the  latter  (86). 

MS.  Solid  ro«Bd  fflrdera.— From  eqs.  48,  133,  and  153, 

96ETr*      96  Et/*  ^ 

where  r  represents  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

M4.  Hollow  round  girders  of  onlflirm  thleknemi. — From 
eqs.  50,  133,  and  153, 

D=      5"^^      =     5Wy  (156) 

where  r  =  the  radius,  and  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  supposed 
small  in  comparison  with  the  radius. 

M5.  Cilrders  with  iparallel  flanses. — When  the  web  is  formed 
of  bracing,  or  if  continuous,  yet  so  thin  that  its  strength  as  an 
independent  girder  may  be  neglected,  we  have  from  eqs.  55,  133, 
and  153, 

D=      5AW^      =      5AWZ3 

where  A  =  aj  +  ^  =  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  top  and  bottom 
flanges,  and  d  =  the  depth  of  the  web. 

If  the  web  be  taken  into  account  and  if  the  flanges  have  equal 
areas,  from  eqs.  57,  133,  and  153, 

p^  5wl'  _  5WZ» 

32  E(6a  +  a^d*  "  'd2  E(6a  +  a')d^  ^^^^ 

where  a  =  the  area  of  one  flange,  and  a'  =  that  of  the  web. 

94II.  BiocrejpaBcy  lietwecn  coellldteiito  ofelastlelty  derived 
flroM  direct  and  flirom  traasTerse  strain. — The  coefficients  of 
elastidty  derived  from  experiments  on  transverse  strain  do  not 
•Iways  agree  with  those  derived  from  direct  longitudinal  tension 
or  oompression ;  they  vary  also  with  different  forms  of  cross  section, 
as  ezhilnted  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  coefficients 
of  transverse  elasticity  of  cast  and  wrought-iron  girders  of  the  moi*e 
usual  forms  of  cross  section. 
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Matsuax,. 


Valae  of  E,  tbe  coefflelent  of  traacrene 
dMticIty  pa*  MLuare  Inch. 


Cabi^Ibov. 

1.  BecUnguUur  ban  of  nmple  oast-irons, 

2.  Do.  do.     mixed        do., 

8.     Rectangular,  circcdKr,  or  elliptical  tabes,  . 

4.  Doable-flanged  girders,     .... 

Wbought-Ibov. 

5.  Doable-flanged  rolled  beams,  for  floors,  ftc, 

6.  Single-webbed  doable-flanged  plate  girders, 
riveted, 

7.  Tabalar  plate  girders,        .        .        .        . 

8.  Conway  tabular  bridge,     .... 


lbs. 

15,200,000 
18,892,000 
12,215,000 
13,200,000 


16,860,000 

to 
21,570,000 

14,816,000 
28,610,000 
18,754,000 


tons. 

6,785 
8,484 
5,458 
5,893 


7,804 

to 
9,630 

6,891 

10,541 

8,372 


1.  Experimental  Researckei,  p.  404. 

2.  8.  4.  6.  7.  8.  Monn,  pp.  260,  264^  269,  299,  822,  828. 
5.  Idemt  p.  298,  and  Mr,  W.  Anderson, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTINUOUS   GIBDEBS. 

•47.  f^ntlMBlty — ContmiT  flexure — Points  of  Inflexion. — 

A  girder  ia  said  to  be  continuous  when  it  overhangs  its  bearings,  or 
is  Bub^vided  into  more  than  one  span  hj  one  or  more  intermediate 
points  of  anpport.  When  a  loaded  ^rder  is  balanced  on  a  single 
pier  at  or  near  ite  centre,  like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales,  the 
upper  flange  is  subject  to  tension,  the  lower  one  to  compression, 
and  the  girder  becomes  curved  with  the  convex  flange  uppermost. 
If,  however,  the  same  girder  be  supported  at  ite  extremities,  the 
pier  being  removed,  the  struns  in  the  flanges  are  reversed,  the 
upper  flange  b^ng  now  compressed  and  the  lower  one  extended, 
and  in  this  case  the  convex  flange  ts  underneath.  If,  while  in  this 
latter  position,  we  replace  the  ceotral  pier  so  as  to  form  two  spans, 
the  f^rder  becomes  oontinuous  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  independent  Riders ;  each  flange  is  in  part  extended,  in  part 
compressed,  and  the  curve  becomes  a  waved  line.  Let  Fig.  86 
represent  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  uniformly  loaded. 


The  central  segment  BB'  resembles  the  independent  girder  in 
the  first  case,  luunely,  when  balanced  over  a  pier;  the  extreme 
segments,  AB,  B'A',  resemble  it  in  the  second  case,  dnce  one 
end  of  each  rests  upon  an  abutment  and  the  other  end  is  sup- 
ported by  the  central  segment,  which  thus  sustiuns  besides  its 
own  proper  load  an  additional    wmght    suspeoded    from  each 
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extremity,  equal  to  the  half  load  on  each  of  the  end  segments. 
The  points  B,  B',  where  the  curvature  alters  its  direction,  are 
called  the  points  of  contrary  JUxure^  or  more  briefly,  the  points  of 
inflexion.  The  curves  of  the  end  and  central  segments  have 
common  tangents  at  these  points,  and  here  the  strains  in  the 
flanges  change  from  tension  to  compression,  and  vice  versa. 
Exactly  at  these  points  the  strains  in  the  flanges  are  cipher; 
consequently,  the  flanges  might  be  severed  there  without  altering 
the  con(Utions  of  equilibrium  in  any  respect.  In  fact,  a  continuous 
girder  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  independent  girders  connected 
merely  by  cluuns  at  the  points  of  inflexion.  In  braced  ^rders  the 
bracing  acts  as  the  chain,  in  others  the  continuous  web. 

948.  PaMilnir  load. — For  the  investigation  of  the  strains  in  a 
continuous  girder  it  is  necessary — ^first,  to  find  the  points  of  inflexion, 
and  afterwards  to  calculate  the  strains  in  the  separate  segments  on 
the  principles  already  laid  down  for  independent  girders.  A  passing 
load  complicates  the  question,  for  its  effect  is  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  points  of  inflexion,  and  consequently  the  lengths  of  the  component 
segments ;  if,  for  instance,  a  passing  train  covers  the  left  span,  its 
deflection  will  be  increased  and  that  of  the  right  span  diminished, 
or  even  altogether  removed,  if  the  passing  load  be  sufficiently 
heavy  to  lift  the  right  end  off  the  abutment  A^  The  effect  of 
this  partial  loading  on  the  points  of  inflexion  will  be  to  bring  B 
nearer  to,  and  remove  B'  farther  irom,  the  central  pier,  and  this  is 
that  disposition  of  the  load  which  gives  the  greatest  length  to  the 
segment  AB;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  passing 
load  to  find  this  new  position  of  the  points  of  inflexion  and 
calculate  the  strains  in  A  B  as  an  independent  girder  of  this 
maximum  length.  Of  course,  the  same  calculations  will  suit  B^A' 
when  it  is  of  maximum  length,  that  is,  when  the  right  span 
only  is  loaded.  The  central  segment,  B  B',  becomes  of  maximum 
length  when  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole 
girder,  and  the  points  of  inflexion  have  to  be  determined  under 
this  condition  of  the  load  also.  Having  thus  calculated  the 
strength  of  each  part  when  subject  to  the  load  which  produces  the 
maximum  strain  in  the  flanges  of  that  part,  we  may  assume  that 
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there  is  saffident  strength  for  any  other  disposition  of  the  load, 
since  the  motion  of  the  points  of  inflexion  is  restricted  within 
these  limits.  The  reaction  of  either  abutment  is  equal  to  half 
the  load  on  the  adjacent  segment;  thus,  the  reaction  of  the  left 
abutment  equals  half  the  load  resting  upon  A  B.  The  reaction  of 
the  pier  equals  the  load  resting  upon  the  central  segment,  B  B%  plus 
the  sum  of  the  reactions  of  the  two  abutments. 

MO.  Experimental  HietlioA  of  llndlag  the  points  of  Ib- 
flexlmi — ^The  depth  of  a  i^trd^i*  doefi  not  alTeet  the  position 
of  the  points  of  Inflexion. — The  following  method  of  finding  the 
points  of  inflection  depends  partly  on  theory,  partly  on  experiment, 
and  is  applicable  to  continuous  girders  containing  any  number  of 
spans.  Take  a  long  rod  of  clean  yellow  pine  or  other  suitable 
material  to  represent  the  continuous  girder,  and  let  it  be  supported 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  spans  of  the  real  girder.  Nfext,  load 
this  model  uniformly  all  over,  or  each  span  separately,  or  in  pairs,  or 
make  any  other  disposition  of  the  load  which  can  occur  in  practice. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  model  and  its  load  be  a  tolerably 
accurate  representation  of  the  girder  and  its  load,  the  points  of 
inflection  of  the  former  will  correspond  with  those  of  the  latter; 
they  might  therefore  be  at  once  obtained  by  projecting  the  curves 
of  the  model  on  a  vertical  plane.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  do 
this  so  as  to  determine  the  points  of  inflection  with  the  requisite 
accuracy,  for  the  exact  place  where  the  curvature  alters  is  never 
very  precisely  defined  to  the  eye.  The  pressures  on  the  points  of 
support  may,  however,  be  measured  with  considerable  accuracy, 
taking  the  precaution  of  keeping  them  all  in  the  same  horizontal 
line,  as  a  slight  error  in  their  lev^l  would  seriously  aifect  the 
curvature  and  lengths  of  the  component  segments.  We  shall 
assume  therefore  that  the  reactions  of  the  points  of  support  have 
been  thus  found  experimentally.* 

Let  Fig.  87  represent  a  continuous  girder  containing  any 
number  of  spans,  each  loaded  uniformly,  and  let  OyO^o^  &c.,  represent 

*  It  18  a  safe  precaution  to  measure  the  pressures  on  the  points  of  support  with  the 
rod  tuned  upside  down  as  well  as  erect,  and  then  take  the  mean  measurement  as  the 
true  result 
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suoceadve  pdnts  of  inflectioD,  the  iotoralB  betireen  vhich  are 
called  Moments. 

llg.87. 


Let  R„  Ri,  R),  &c.  =  the  reactjone  of  the  succeauve  points  of 
support  afi  found  by  experiment, 
I,  I',  &o.  =  the  lengtita  of  the  successive  spans, 
to,  to',  &c.  —  the  loads  per  linear  unit  on  each  span, 
a,b,c  =  the  lengths  of  certun  parts  of  the  girder, 
as  represented  in  the  figure, 
Q  =  the  centre  of  the  third  s^ment. 
R„  the  reaction  of  the  left  abutment,  is  equal  to  half  the  load  on 
the  first  B€^;ment  a,  whence,  R ,  =:  — ,  and 

«  =  ?^'  (159) 

This  equation  gives  the  distance  of  the  first  point  of  inflexion 

from  the  left  abutment,  since  R,  is  knovro  from  experiment. 

Rj,  the  reaction  of  the  first  pier,  is  equal  to  the  load  reating  on 

the  girder  as  far  as  Q  minus  the  reacUon  of  the  first  abutment; 

that  is,  Rj  =  wi  +  le'i  —  Rp  whence, 

t="-  +  ^,-— °'  (160) 

Ag^n,  taking  momenta  round  dither  flange  at  Q,  which  is  now  a 
known  point,  we  have, 

Fi=R,(i  +  6)+R,S_w(|+s)-!!^ 

in  which  T  =  the  etnun  in  either  flange  at  Q,  and  d  =  the  depth 
of  the  girder;  but  from  eq.  25  we  have. 
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e  being  the  length  of  the  third  segment,  as  mnrked  in  the  figure ; 
aabstituting  this  value  for  Fd  and  amuigiDg,  we  have, 

'  =  ^i?  {"■('  +  ')+"■»  -  "'(5  + »)-  't-'}  <i"> 

The  distance  of  the  second  point  of  inflexion  from  the  first  pier 

=  h —  a,  and  so  on.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  depth  of  the 

girder  does  not  enter  into  these  equations,  and  therefore  does  not 
aSect  the  position  of  the  points  of  inflexion. 

•AO.  rruticd  m«tlio«  of  axlnr  tkc  polnto  of  ImBcxIok— 
Ee*ao^caI  position  of  points  of  Inflexion.— I  shall  here  briefly 
describe  a  method  by  which  the  points  of  inflexion  of  braced  girders 
may  be  fixed  in  any  particular  bay  at  will,  ao  that  there  may  be  do 
uncertainty  respecting  their  position,  or  so  that  they  may,  if 
de«rab1e,  be  made  to  assume  that  position  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous for  economy  in  the  flanges. 

Fig.  SB. 


Let  Fig.  88  represent  a  continuous  lattice  girder  capable  of  free 
horizontal  motion  on  the  points  of  support.  Suppose  that  the  point 
of  inflenon,  as  determined  by  theory,  is  at  a,  but  that  it  is  desirable 
to  fix  it  at  b,  that  is,  to  make  that  part  of  the  upper  flange  which 
lies  between  a  and  b  subject  to  tension  in  place  of  compression. 
This  may  be  eflected  by  severing  the  flange  at  b,  and  lowering  the 
end  of  the  girder  on  the  left  abutment  slightly,  so  as  just  to  separate 
.  the  parts  at  b.  The  left  segment,  cb,  will  then  assume  the  condition 
of  an  independent  girder  supported  at  one  extremity  by  the  abut- 
ment and  at  the  other  by  tiie  oblique  forces  in  diagonals  d  and  e. 
The  upper  flange  from  c  to  &  will  undergo  compression,  from  b  to 
some  correspondtttg  point  in  the  second  span,  tension.    Further, 
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the  operation  of  fixing  the  point  of  inflexion  in  the  upper  flange 
determines  its  position  in  the  lower  one  also,  for,  when  the  former 
is  seTered  at  b,  the  only  horizontal  forces  acting  upon  the  seg- 
ment cb/sre  the  stndns  in  the  lower  flange  at  /and  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  strains  in  diagonals  d  and  e.  Thb  component 
must  therefore  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stnun  at  /, 
otherwise,  the  left  segment,  cbf^  will  move  either  to  the  right  or 
left,  since  by  hypothesis  it  is  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the 
abutment  (58).  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  of  inflexion 
in  the  lower  flange  is  not  far  from  /,  probably  not  farther  than 
the  adjoining  bay.  Its  position  is  determined  by  the  condition 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strains  in  iJie  diagonals  inter- 
sected by  a  line  joining  the  points  of  inflexion  in  the  two  flanges 
is  equal  to  cipher.  Thus,  by  leaving  any  particular  bay  in  one  of 
the  flanges  of  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  permanently  severed, 
we  have  the  point  of  inflexion  in  that  span  fixed  under  all  conditions 
of  the  load ;  and  when  this  is  determined,  we  can  find  the  strains  in 
the  flanges  over  the  pier,  and  thence  deduce  the  position  of  the 
point  of  inflexion  in  the  second  span.  If  the  severed  flange  be 
united  when  any  given  load  rests  upon  the  girder,  though  the  point 
of  inflexion  will  move  with  every  change  of  load,  yet  it  will  return 
to  its  original  position  whenever  a  similar  load  rests  on  the  girder 
in  the  same  position  as  when  the  flange  was  first  severed. 

If  there  be  three  spans,  the  central  span  may  have  both  p6int8  of 
inflexion  fixed  independently  of  each  other,  and  these  agidn  will 
determine  the  corresponding  points  in  the  side  spans.  The  operation 
is  safe  in  practice,  as  was  proved  at  the  Boyne  Viaduct,  where  the 
points  of  inflexion  in  the  centre  span  were  fixed  by  severance  in 
those  bays  in  which  theory  had  previously  indicated  their  probable 
existence.*  The  most  economical  arrangement  in  theory  for  the 
flanges  of  a  large  girder  of  one  span  uniformly  loaded  consists  in 
forming  points  of  inflexion  at  the  quarter-spans.  In  this  case  the 
end  segments  of  the  upper  flange  must  be  held  back  by  land  chains, 
as  in  suspension  bridges,  while  those  of  the  lower  flange  exert  a 

*  See  DficripUon  of  the  Boyne  Viaduct  in  the  Appendix. 
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horiz(mtsl  tbntat  agtunst  the  abutments  like  the  flat  arch  (SIA). 
The  two  extreme  segmeiita  of  the  girder  thus  form  semi-girders, 
vhile  the  central  segment  is  an  independent  girder  suspended 
between  them  by  the  web. 

The  following  theoretic  investigations  respecting  continuous 
girders  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  material  is  perfectly 
eliulic,  and  that  the  girder  is  of  uniform  section  throughout  its 
whole  length. 


CASE    I. — CONTINCOUS    GIEDEE8    OF    TWO    EQUAL  SPANS,   EACH 
LOADED  DNIFOBMLT   THBOUOHOUI  ITS  WHOLE  LEHQTH.* 


•51.  Pres«are«  on  polato  ofsvpport — Polats  orinfflexloa — 
Drilectlm. — Let  I  =  AB  =  BC  =  the  length  of  each  span, 
to  =  the  load  per  linear  unit  of  AB, 
v/  =  the  load  per  linear  unit  of  BC, 
R,,  Rf,  Rj  =  the  reactions  of  the  three  points  of  support 
A,  B  and  C,  respectively, 
X  =  Ah  t:  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  P 

from  the  left  abutment, 
y  =  AP  =  the  deflection  at  that  point, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resbtance  of  the  horizontal 

elastic  forces  at  P  (99), 
^  =  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  B, 

*  8«6  Mr.  Pdla'a  f*fvc  on  tlia  "  Inveatigalaoii  of  gsnsnl  fonnnlie  Bpplioable  to  the 
Totbaj  bHdgs,"  iVoc  ImI.  C.  E^  ToL  ii.,  p.  261. 
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I  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  croes  section 
round  its  neutral  axis,  and  consequently,  a 
constant  quantity  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  girder  when  the  section  of  the 
latter  is  uniform  from  end  to  end, 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elastidty. 
The  forces  which  hold  the  segment  AP  in  equilibrium  are  the 
reaction  of  the  lefl  abutment,  R| ;  the  load  tox  uniformly  distributed 
over  AP;  the   vertical  shearing-strain  at  P,  and  the  horizontal 
elastic  forces  at  the  same  place.    Taking  the  moments  of  these 
forces  round  the  neutral  axis  at  P,  we  have, 

M  =  R,a?-!^  (162) 

Substituting  for  M  its  value  in  eq.  135, 

El  dPy      wx^      o 
dx^        2  * 

Integrating  this,  and  determining  the  constant  by  the  consideration 
that  J^  =  tow|3  when  j:  =  Z,  we  have. 

Integrating  again,  and  determining  the  second  constant  by  the 
consideration  that  ^  =  0  when  ^  =  0,  we  have. 

El  (y-*te«^)  =  ^(^*_i»^j  _  Ri(^_?,^      (163) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  deflection  curve  from  A  to  B. 

At  the  point  B,  a?  =  Z  and  y  =  0 ;  substituting  these  values  in 
eq.  163,  we  have, 

Applying  a  similar  process  to  the  second  span,  and  remember- 
ing that  the  angle  |3  must  in  this  case  have  a  contrary  sign,  we 
have, 

ton^  =  ^  (8  Rs  -  3ir7)  (165) 
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Agun,  taking  moments  round  B,  we  have, 

R.i^l^  =  R,i-!^  (166) 

also, 

Ri  +  R,  +  R3  =  (w'  +  ^')i  (167) 

By  solving  these  last  four  simultaneous  equations  we  obtain  the 
reactions  of  the  points  of  support^  as  follows: — 

R,  =  !!^'/  (168) 

R,  =  I  (w  +  wO  /  (169) 

R,  =  ^^^i  (170) 

At  the  points  of  contrary  flexure  the  horizontal  forces  become 
dpher.  Hence,  the  distance  of  the  point  of  inflexion  in  the  left 
span  from  A  may  be  obtained  from  eq.  162,  by  making  M  =  0  and 
substituting  for  R|  its  yalue  in  eq.  168,  as  follows: — 

x  =  ?5i  =  Z!^/  (171) 

to  OfJO 

Similarly,  the  distance  of  the  point  of  inflexion  in  the  right  span 
measured  firom  C, 

«'  =  ?«»=  !!f^Z  (172) 

to  ow 

The  deflection  y,  in  the  left  span,  may  be  derived  from  eq.  163  by 
substituting  for  tan&  its  value  in  eq.  164,  as  follows: — 

The  value  of  I  for  each  form  of  cross  section  may  be  obtained 
from  71  and  the  succeeding  articles  by  the  aid  of  eq.  133. 

The  maximum  strains  in  the  flanges  occur  over  the  pier,  and  half 
way  between  the  abutments  and  the  points  of  inflexion,  and  when 
the  latter  are  known,  may  be  easily  determined  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  second  and  fourth  chapters  for  calculating  the  strains 
in  independent  ^rders;  see  eqs.  12  and  23  for  girders  with 
braced  webs;  or  70,  82  and  107  for  girders  with  continuous 
webs. 
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959.  Both  mpanm  loaded  uilflirBdy. — If  both  spans  have  the 
same  load  per  running  foot,  w  =  io\  and  we  have 

R,  =  R,  =  l^l  (174) 

R,  =  ^wl  (175) 

4 

The  distance  of  each  point  of  inflexion  from  the  near  abutment, 

^  =  |i  (176) 

Ex.  The  Torksey  bridge  is  a  oontinaoaa  girder  bridge  in  two  equal  spansi  and  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  carry  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
over  the  river  Trent.  Each  span  is  180  feet  long  in  the  dear,  with  a  double  line  of 
railway  between  two  double-webbed  plate  main  girders  with  cellular  top  flanges. 
These  main  girders  are  25  feet  apart,  with  single-webbed  plate  cross-girders,  14  inches 
in  depth  and  2  feet  i^Murt,  attached  to  the  lower  flanges.  The  extreme  depth  of  eadli 
main  girder  is  10  feet.  The  depth  from  centre  to  centre  of  flanges  is  9  feet  if  inches, 
or  -^th  of  each  span.  The  gross  sectional  area  of  each  top  flange  at  the  centre  of 
each  span  is  51  inches,  and  the  net  area  of  each  lower  flange  is  about  55  inches.  The 
thickness  of  each  side  of  the  web  at  the  centre  of  each  span  is  I  inch,  increasing  to  | 
inch  at  the  abutments  and  central  pier. 

The  load  on  each  span  of  180  feet  was  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Tons.        Tons. 

Rails  and  chairs, 8 

Timber  platform, 15 

Cross-girders, 27      )      177 

Ballast,  4  inches  thick, 85 

Two  main  girders,     ......      92 

Boiling  load,  as  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Capt. 

Simmons  (Grovemment  Inspector),     ....      195 


Total  distributed  load, 872  tons. 

The  strength  of  the  Torksey  bridge  as  a  continuous  girder  was  calculated  by  Mr. 
Pole  from  the  following  data  : — 

The  length  of  each  span  =180  feet  =  1,500  inches. 

The  total  distributed  load  on  the  first  span  =  iOO  tons,  or  for  each  girder 

200  tons. 
The  distributed  load  on  the  second  span  =  164  tons,  or  for  each  girder  82 

tons. 
The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  taken  equal  to  10,000  tons  for  a  bar  one  inch 

square. 
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By  equ  106,  IM,  and  170,  the  pnmum  of  one  uutfn  gtrder  on  the  pobits  ol 
■upport  ue  ■>  follovs  : — 

R,  =   82'S75  tona. 

B,  =9  170-260  tons. 

B,  =  23-376  toni. 
'Bf  eq.  171,  the  dutuioa  of  the  pomt  of  tnfleetlon  In  the  loaded  ipui  is  22  feet  11 
iiMdMa  fnxD  the  centre  pier.  The  momeat  of  inOTlia  =  372,600  by  Mr.  Fde's  calcu- 
Iktion.  The  dutuice  of  the  top  plates  from  the  aentnl  aods  =  04  inchea ;  that  of  the 
bottom  {data  fran  tbe  nme  aib  =  66  Inches,  and  the  maiimom  ibvina  in  the 
flanges  of  the  kinger  ngment,  107  feet  long,  are  4*66  tone  compression  pet  sqaaTe 
indi  of  grow  area  In  the  top  flange,  and  i  ton*  tenaion  per  square  inch  of  net  area  In 
the  bottom  flange.    The  deflection,  vith  222  tons  dirizibnted  over  one  «pan,  was  120 


CASE   II. — CONTINUOUS   OIBDEBB   OF   THBEE    8TMMETEICAL 
SPANS  LOADED  SYMMETRIC  ALLY.* 


Pressarc  on  ptdatc  of  Bopport — P^nts  of  Inflexion — 

Let  Q  be  the  centre  of  the  centre  span, 
AB  ~  CD  ■=  I  =  the  length  of  each  side  epan, 
AQ  =  nl. 

Id  =  the  load  per  linear  unit  on  each  side  epan, 
k'  =  the  load  per  linear  unit  on  the  centre  span, 
R,  ^  the  reac^on  of  either  abutment,  A  or  D, 
R,  =  the  reaction  of  either  pier,  B  Cr  C, 
JF  =  A/i  =  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  P  ftwm 

the  left  abutment, 
y  ~  kP  =  the  deflection  at  this  point, 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  horizontal  elastic 
forces  at  P  (ae), 

■  For  the  eUgant  Inveetlgation  in  tSS  and  SM  the  snthto'  U  indebted  to  William 
B.  Blood,  Esq.,  lomedme  Frofeeeor  of  Civil  Etigitt««a^  In  Queen's  College  Gain;. 
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fi  =  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  a  tangent  to  the 

cmre  at  B  or  C, 
I  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  cross  section  round 
its  neutral  axb,  and  consequently,  a  constant 
quantity  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
girder  when  the  section  of  the  latter  is  uniform^ 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
It  can  be  shown  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  as  that  adopted 
in  951  that  the  equation  of  equilibrium  for  any  point  P  in  the 
side  span,  AB,  is 

M  =  Rj^  — ^  (177) 

whence,  as  before, 

^n^  =  z^l(^i-9^i)  (178) 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  for  any  point  in  the  centre  span  is 

M  =  R,«  +  R^{x  —  l)  —  wlL—^^  —  j(x  —  l)^        (179) 
Substituting  for  M  its  value  in  eq.  135, 

Elg=:«r/(*-i)+|'(x_0«-R.«-R,(*-0 
Integrating,  and  determining  the  constant  by  the  consideration  that 

-^  =  tan|3  when  «  =  /,  we  have, 

Elg=Eltanp+|tr(^-0  +  ^(;r-0'-^^^(^«-P) 

+  R^l(x—l)  (180) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  deflection  curve  from  B  to  C. 

Since  ^^  =  0  when  x  =  nZ,  we  have, 
ax 

ten^  =  ^  {  -  ^  (nin-  l)tr  +  ^^^V]  +  ^^^(R.  +  R,) 

-(n-l)R,}  (181) 

aim 

Ri  +  R,  =  /  {w  +  (n— 1)  «?'}  (182) 
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From  eqs.  178,  181,  and  182,  we  obtain  the  reactions  of  the  points 
of  support,  as  follows : — 

R.  =  I  (15n-1125).-(n-l)»u,-  ^^^^^ 

o        ,(l-5n  — 0-875)  w  +  (n»  —  2n+ IV  /iq,i\ 

R,  -  ^  3^^112 ^^^^^ 

The  distance  of  the  point  of  inflexion  in  either  side  span  from  the 
abutment  is  obtained  from  eq.  177  by  making  M  ==  0. 

^  =  ^  (185) 

w 

The  distances  of  the  points  of  inflexion  in  the  centre  span  from  A 

are  obtained  from  eq.  179  by  making  M  =  0,  substituting  for  R, 

its  value  in  eq.  182,  and  solving  the  resulting  quadratic,  as  follows : — 

;P  =  f  („  +  V„»_l  +  ^,_2R;l  (186) 

I     —  w         w  I  ) 

The  equation  for  the  deflection  of  the  side  spans  is  the  same  as 
eq.  173.  That  for  the  deflection  at  the  centre  of  the  centre  span 
where  x  =  nZ,  is  obtained  by  integrating  eq.  180  and  determining 
the  constant  by  the  consideration  that  y  =  0  when  a  =z  I,  as 
follows : — 

Ely  =  g(2n»-3««  +  l)  +  ^(«-l)*-^^^(«'-3«  +  2) 

+  ?l?(„_l)«  +  Elton|8/(n  — 1)  (187) 

The  value  of  I  for  each  form  of  cross  section  may  be  obtained  from 
n  and  the  following  articles  by  the  aid  of  eq.  133. 

t54.  Three  spans  loaded  onifbrmly. — If  the  girder  be  loaded 
uniformly  throughout  the  three  spans,  w  =  w\  and  the  pressures 
on  the  point  of  support  become 


— 


_3n«  +  ^  +  0125 
2 


2  — 3n 


(188) 


n»  —  ?  + 0-125 
»-  =  "^<         3n-2         j  (^»»> 

o 
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The  distance  of  the  point  of  inflexion  in  each  side  span  from  the 
abutment  is  as  before: — 

n  =  ^  (190) 

The  distances  of  the  points  of  inflexion  in  the  centre  span  from  A 
are  as  follows : —  

x^l{n+\ln*-^l}  (191) 

If  the  radicle  in  eqs.  186  or  191  vanish,  there  will  be  no  strain 

at  Q,  and  the  centre  span  will  be  cambered  throughout.    If  the 

value  of  Ri  in  eqs.  183  or  188  be  negative,  the  ends  of  the  girder 

will  be  lifted  off  the  abutments,  owing  to  the  excess  of  load  on  the 

centre  span.* 

955.  Haxlman  strains  In  flaafres. — The  maximum  strains  in 

the  flanges  occur  as  follows : — in  the  side  spans  when  the  passing 
load  covers  both  side  spans,  leaving  the  centre  span  free  from  load ; 
in  the  centre  span,  when  the  passing  load  covers  it  alone,  leaving 
both  side  spans  free  from  load;  and  over  either  pier,  when  the 
passing  load  covers  the  centre  span  and  the  adjacent  side  span, 
leaving  the  remote  side  span  free  from  load.  When  the  lengths 
of  the  component  segments  are  determined,  the  strains  in  the 
flanges  may  be  calculated  by  eqs.  12  and  23  if  the  girders  are 
diagonally  braced,  or  by  eqs.  70,  82  and  107  if  they  are  plate 
girders.  The  hypothesis  of  the  load  being  symmetrically  disposed 
on  either  side  of  the  centre  prevents  us  from  finding  the  points  of 
inflexion  when  the  segment  over  either  pier  is  of  maximum  length ; 
we  have,  however,  a  close  approximation  to  its  maximum  length  in 
the  case  of  a  passing  load  covering  all  three  spans,  and  if  desirable, 
a  small  extra  allowance  may  be  made  for  greater  security.  Wh^i 
the  maximum  length  of  the  segment  over  either  pier  is  thus  deter- 
mined, the  calculation  for  the  strains  in  its  flanges  are  made  as 
indicated  in  previous  chapters,  recollecting  that  each  of  these  pier 
segments  supports  not  only  it6  own  proper  load,  but  also  the  wdght 
of  half  the  adjoining  segments  with  their  load,  suspended  from  its 
extremities  by  the  vertical  web. 

*  The  reftder  is  referred  to  the  description  of  the  Boyne  lattice  bridge  in  the  Appendix 
for  a  practical  example  of  the  application  of  the  f ort^ing  fonnuls. 
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M6.  Tii^^iM>oi  straiiM  In  web — ^Imiblff nUy  In  caienlatlon. — 

Though  we  obtain  by  these  means  the  maximum  strains  of  either 
kind  to  which  the  flanges  are  subject,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have 
also  got  the  maximum  strains  in  the  web.     Let  o,  for  example,  in 
Fig.  90,  be  the  point  of  inflexion  when  the  segment  Ao  is  of  maximum 
length.    Now  this  segment  does  not  remain  of  this  maximum  length 
while  a  train  is  passing  from  A  to  B,  that  is,  while  the  maximum 
strains  are  being  produced  in  the  web  of  Ao ;  the  point  of  inflexion 
is  much  closer  to  A  when  the  train  first  comes  upon  the  bridge 
(especially  if  the  centre  span  happens  to  be  traversed  at  the  same  time 
by  another  train),  and  gradually  moves  forward  towards  B  as  the 
train  advances.    It  is  incorrect  therefore  to  calculate  the  maximum 
strains  in  the  web  on  the  hypothesis  that  Ao  is  the  length  of  the 
segment  while  the  load  advances.    The  maximum  strain  in  a  diagonal, 
at  P  for  instance,  takes  place  when  the  load  covers  A  P,  but  the 
p<nnt  of  inflexion  is  then  really  nearer  A  than  the  point  o  is,  and  the 
maximum  strain  in  the  diagonal  at  P  is  therefore  greater  than  if  we 
assume  the  segment  constant  in  length  during  the  advance  of  the 
tnun.    A  similar  or  even  greater  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  centre 
span,  for  there  neither  end  of  the  segment  is  fixed. 

957.  Permanent  load,  shearlnsHitraln. — ^When  a  continuous 
girder  supports  a  fixed  load,  the  strains  in  the  web  are  not  modified 
at  the  points  of  inflexion.  The  horizontal  stnuns  in  the  flanges 
change  from  tension  to  compression,  or  vice  versd^  at  these  points, 
but  the  vertical  or  diagonal  strains  are  transmitted  through  the  web 
just  as  if  no  points  of  inflexion  existed.  The  efiect  of  contrary 
flexure  b  merely  this ;  the  horizontal  increments  of  strain  developed 
in  the  flanges  pull  from  the  piers  in  place  of  thrusting  towards  the 
centres  of  the  component  segments,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  when  a 
continuous  girder  of  three,  five,  or  any  uneven  number  of  spans, 
is  symmetrically  loaded,  the  strains  throughout  the  web  of  the 
centre  span  are  the  same  as  if  the  centre  span  were  an  independent 
girder  supported  at  its  extremities.  This  perhaps  will  be  made 
clearer  from  the  consideration  that  the  shearing-strain  at  any  section 
in  the  centre  span,  when  the  points  of  inflexion  are  symmetrical, 
is  equal  to  the  weight  between  the  section  and  the  centre  of  the 


i 
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span,  and  this  is  the  case  whether  there  be  any  point  of  inflexion 
or  not.  Thus,  the  shearing-strain  at  any  point/,  Fig.  90,  is  equal 
to  the  load  on  fo'  +  that  on  o'Q ;  but  if  the  central  span  were  an 
independent  girder,  resting  on  abutments  at  B  and  C  and  uniformly 
loaded,  the  shearing-strain  at  /  would  equal  the  load  on  /Q,  that 
id,  it  would  be  the  same  as  before. 

95§.  AdTantapes  of  oonttnaity — \o%  desirable  fbr  small 
•pans  with  iiassInK  loadu,  or  where  the  fbaiidations  are 
inseeare. — The  advantage  of  continuity  arises  from  two  causes ; 
first,  from  the  smaller  amount  of  material  required  in  the  flanges ; 
secondly,  from  the  removal  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  weight  from 
the  central  part  of  each  span  to  a  position  nearer  the  piers.  The  latter 
is  but  a  trifling  advantage  in  continuous  girders  of  moderate  spans,  say 
under  150  feet,  which  support  heavy  passing  loads,  for  the  part  so 
removed  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  weight.  In  the  case 
of  a  fixed  load,  however,  the  saving  from  this  cause  is  considerable ; 
but  when  the  load  is  a  passing  train  the  advantages  of  continuity 
are  liable  to  be  over-rated,  especially  in  girders  of  small  spans,  for 
on  a  little  reflection  it  will  be  evident  that,  when  the  points  of 
inflexion  move  under  the  influence  of  the  passing  load,  a  greater 
amount  of  material  is  required  than  if  their  position  remained 
stationary,  and  this  moreover  introduces  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  both  tension  and  compression  in  those  parts  of  the  flanges  which 
lie  within  the  range  of  the  points  of  inflexion ;  this  latter  objection 
is  perhaps  of  little  consequence  when  wrought-iron  is  the  material 
employed.  A  subsidence  of  any  of  the  points  of  support  of  a  con- 
tinuous girder  will  cause  a  change  of  strain  whose  amount  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  foresee,  and  which  may  seriously  injure  the  structure 
or  perhaps  render  it  dangerous.  Hence,  continuous  girders  should 
be  avoided  where  the  foundations  of  the  piers  are  insecure.  In 
bridges  of  large  span,  where  the  permanent  load  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole  weight,  the  advantage  of  continuity  is 
very  considerable.  The  position  of  each  point  of  inflexion  alters  but 
little  with  a  passing  load,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  per- 
manent weight,  which  would  otherwise  rest  at,  or  near  the  centre, 
of  each  span,  is  brought  close  to  the  points  of  support. 
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CASE   III. — 6ISDERB  OF  UNIFOBH  SECTION  IMBEDDED   AT  BOTH 
ENDS  AND  LOADED  UNIFOBMLT. 


tSO.   Stralp  at  centre  tbeo  ret  leal  ly  one-third,  and  Htrengtb 
the«rcac«ll7  once  sad  a  half,  that  of  KtrderR  lk«c  at  the 

cada. — ^When  both  ends  of  a  girder  are  built  into  a  wall  ao  aa  to  be 
rigidly  imbedded  there,  the  taDgent  to  the  girder  at  its  intersection 
with  the  wall  is  hoiizoQlal,  and  the  struna  closel;  resemble  those 
which  occur  in  the  centre  span  of  a  continuoua  girder  of  three 
spans  when  the  load  is  so  disposed  that  the  tangents  over  the  piers 
are  horizontal. 
Let  ^  =  the  span  from  wall  to  wall, 
w  r=  the  load  per  linear  unit, 
M'  =  the  moment  of  residtaoce  of  the  horizontal  eiaatic  force* 

at  the  intersection  of  the  girder  with  the  wall  (99), 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  horizontal  elastic  forces 
at  any  cross  section  P, 
X  and  y  =  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  measured  from  a  aa  origin, 

i  ^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  cross  section  round  its 

neutral  azb, 

E  =  the  coeffident  of  elastidty. 

Taking  momenta  round  P  (eq.  135), 

M  =  -Elg  =  !^-2^-M'  (192) 

Integrating,  and  determining  that  the  constant  =  0  from  the  con- 
*  ^  -  0  when  «  =  0, 

—  ,  dy      w.E*       wlx*   ,   ,_, 
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Making  a  =  l,  we  have  -^  z=  0,  and 

wP 


12 
Substituting  this  value  in  eq.  192,  we  have, 

P 
At  the  points  of  inflexion,  M  =  0,  and  we  have  a*  —  Zo?  +  ^  =  0, 

whence, 

*  =  ^(|±:^)  =  -211/ or  -789^  (193) 

The  length  of  the  middle  segment  =  *578/,  and  if  the  girder 

be  a  flanged  girder,  the  central  strain  in  either  flange  (eq.  25) 

(•578)»M7P      •334irZ»       wP     .       , .  ,    ^       xi.     j    ^i.    ^  *u 
=  —^  =  -^j-  =  ^,  m  which  d  =  the  depth  of  the 

girder.    This  central  strain  is  just  ^rd  of  what  it  would  be  were 

the  ends  merely  resting  on  the  wall,  in  place  of  being  built  therein. 

From  eq.  12,  we  find  that  the  strain  in  either  flange  at  the  wall 

wP 
=  Y^,  which  is  just  double  the  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  flanges, 

and  frds  of-  what  would  be  the  central  strain  from  the  same  load 
if  the  girder  were  merely  resting  on  the  walls.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  strength  of  a  girder  of  uniform  section  imbedded 
firmly  at  both  ends  and  loaded  uniformly  is  theoretically  once  and  a 
half  that  of  the  same  girder  merely  supported  at  the  ends,  and  that 
the  points  of  greatest  strain  are  at  the  intersections  with  the  wall. 


CASE  IV. — giuders  of  uniform  section  imbedded  at  both 

ENDS  AND  LOADED  AT  THE  CENTRE. 

960.  Strain  at  eentre  theoretically  one-hall^  and  strenirth 
theoretically  twlce^   that  of  irirders  ftree  at  the  ends. — 

Let  W  ==  the  load  at  the  centre  of  the  girder,  and  let  the  other 
symbols  remain  as  before. 

Taking  moments  round  P  (eq.  135), 
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Integrating,  and  determining  that  the  constant  =  0  from  the 


consideration  that  -j^  =  0  when  x  =  0, 

ax 

ax  4 

Making  ^  =  ^,  we  have  -^  =  0,  and 

8 
Substituting  this  value  in  eq.  194,  we  have, 

At  the  points  of  inflexion  M  =  0,  and  we  have  their  distance 
firom  the  walls, 

x-l  (195) 

The  length  of  the  middle  segment  =  ^,  and  its  central  strain  is 

just  \  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  ends  of  the  girder  were  not 
imbedded  in  the  wall  but  merely  resting  thereon.  The  strain  at 
the  wall  also  is  equal  to  the  central  strain;  consequently,  the 
strength  of  a  girder  of  uniform  section  imbedded  firmly  at  both 
ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre  is  theoretically  twice  that  of  the 
same  girder  merely  supported  at  the  ends.  Mr.  Barlow's  experi- 
ments on  timber,  however,  do  not  corroborate  this  theory,  as  he 
found  the  strength  of  an  imbedded  beam  loaded  at  the  centre  to 
be  only  1^  times  that  of  a  free  beam,  and  fracture  always  took 
place  at  the  centre,  the  ends  being  comparatively  little  strained.* 
Our  theory  is  doubtiess  defective  in  supposing  that  the  horizontal 
fibres  at  the  wall  are  in  the  same  state  of  strain  as  if  the  girder 
were  really  a  continuous  girder  in  three  spans,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  ^rder  is  bent  downwards  in  each  of  the  side  spans, 
whereas,  when  imbedded  in  the  walTs,  the  ends  which  correspond 
to  these  side  spans  are  horizontal,  and  consequently,  the  points  of 
inflexion  are  really  nearer  to  the  walls  than  in  a  truly  continuous 
girder. 

*  Strengtk  of  MateriaU,  pp.  82,  136. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

QUANTITY   OF  HATEBIAL  IN   BBACED  6IRDEBS. 

CASE  I.— 8EHI-RIRDERS  LOADED  AT  THE  EXTREMITY,  ISOSCELES 
BRACING. 

•61.  Weh. 

Let  W  =  the  weight  at  the  extremity, 
/  =  the  length  of  the  eemi-girder, 
d  =  it&  depth, 

0  =  the  angle  the  diagonala  make  with  a  vertical  line, 
/  =  the  imit^strain, 

Q  =:  the  cubical  quaotitv  of  material  in  the  diagonals, 
Q'  =  the  cubical  quantity  of  material  in  either  fiange. 

Fig.  92.  The  cubical  quantity  of  material 

required  for  the  diagonal  bnuung  a 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  length  and  section  of  each  brace. 
When  the  triangles  are  isoeceles  and 
the  load  is  a  dogle  weight,  the  eec- 
tioo,  if  proportional  to  the  strain,  is 
the  same  for  all  the  diagonala,  and 
the  quantity  of  mat«rial  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  product  of  their  aggre- 
gate length  by  their  common  section. 
The  line  A5,  Fig.  92,  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  sum  of  the  several 
diagonals;  expressing  its  length  in 
terms  of  /  and  0,  we  have 
Ab  =  l.coiecB 
The  section  ol'  each  brace  is  equal  to  the  total  stnun  paaung 
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through  it  divided  by  the  unit-strain,  =  — ^ —  (eq.  110).  Multi- 
plying this  by  the  foregoing  value  for  the  length,  we  have, 

Q  =  -^  aecO .  cosecO  (196) 

869.  FlaDgetu — The  quantity  of  material  in  the  flanges  is  most 
conveniently  deduced  from  the  principles  stated  in  Chapter  II.  as 

follows: — The  sectional  area  of  either  flange  at  the  wall  =  -rp 

(eq.  7),  and  when  the  girder  is  of  uniform  strength  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  extremity  as  the  ordinates  of  a  triangle  (90). 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  material  in  one  flange  equals  its  sectional 

area  at  the  wall  multiplied  by  ^,  and  we  have, 

Q'  =  ^  (197) 


CASE   II. — 8EMI-OIBDEBS  LOADED  UNIFOBMLT,   ISOSCELES 

BBACING. 

t6S«  Webs  leairtb  oontainlni;  a  whole  munber  of  bays* — 

Let  W  =  the  total  weight  resting  on  the  girder, 

n  =  the  number  of  bays  in  the  longest  flange,  supposed  a 
whole  number,  and  the  other  symbols  as  in  Case  I. 
When  the  bracing  is  formed  of  isosceles  triangles  the  length  of 
one  bay  equals  2d,tan0j  whence; 

/  =  2nd.tane.  (198) 

The  quantity  of  matei*ial  that  the  weight  at  any  ^ven  apex 

would  require  in  the  bracing,  if  it  alone  were  supported  by  the 

girder,  may  be  obtained  from  eq.  196  by  substituting  for  W  and 

/  the  load  resting  on  the  apex  |  =  —  U  and  the  distance  of  the  weight 

from  the  wall.  The  quantity  required  for  the  whole  load  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  required  for  the  separate  weights. 
Hoioe,  recollecting  that  the  weight  on  the  last  apex  equals  half 
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that  on  each  of  the  other  apices  (144),  we  have,  when  there  is  no 
half  bay  in  the  length,  that  is,  where  n  is  a  whole  number, 

Q=  y^2d.tonfl|(l  +  2  +  3  +  ...n)  — Hwcd.cM^e 


Substituting  for  nd.tanO  its  value  in  eq.  198,  we  have, 

GLzz'j^sece.cosece  (199) 

964.  Web,  imirth  oontaininfi^  a  half-bay. — When  the  length 
contains  a  half-bay,  the  quantity  of  nmterial  in  the  bracing,  derived 
from  eq.  196, 

Q  =  ^^  secO.cosece  +  ^  wc*e,  tonO.  (200) 

965.  FlaaffC0. — From  eq.  11  the  area  of  either  flange  at  the 

wall  =  ,y-^,  and  diminishes  towards  the  extremity  as  the  ordinates 

of  a  parabola,  but  from  the  well-known  properties  of  the  parabola 
the  area  of  A  B  C,  Fig.  7,  equals  one-third  of  the  circumscribed 
rectangle.     Hence,  the  quantity  of  material  in  either  flange  equals 

its  area  at  the  wall  multiplied  by  ^,  that  is, 


CASE  III. — GIRDEBS   SUPPORTED  AT  BOTH  ENDS  AND  LOADED 
AT  AN  INTERMEDIATE  POINT,   ISOSCELES  BRACING. 

966.  Quantity  of  material  in  tlie  web  is  the  saate  Ibr  each 
•eiraient. — Let  W  =  the  weight  resting  on  the  girder, 

I  =  its  length,  and  the  other  symbols  as  in  Case  I. 

Let  the  weight  divide  the  girder  into  segments  containing 

respectively  m  and  n  linear  units,  as  in  Fig.  52.     The  strains 

throughout  the  girder  will  in  no  respect  be  altered  if  we  conceive 

it  inverted,  resting  on  a  pier  at  W,  and  loaded  with  -j  W  at  the 
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right  extremity,  and  with  -j  W  at  the  left.    Each  segment  will  then 

become  a  semi-girder  loaded  at  its  extremity.    Hence,  the  quantity 

of  material  in  the  bracing  of  each  segment  =  —^secO.cosecO 

(eq.  196).    The  quantity  of  the  material  in  the  bracing  of  both 
segments  together  is  equal  to  twice  this,  that  is, 

Q  =  ^^^  secO.cosece  (202) 

If  the  weight  be  at  the  centre,  equation  202  becomes 

WZ 

Q  zz  -^^  8ece .  cosecd  (203) 

969.  Flaaseff* — ^From  eq.  20,  the  sectional  area  of  either  flange 
at  the  point  where  the  weight  rests  =  >.,.- ,  and  diminishes  gra- 
dually towards  each  extremity  as  the  ordinates  of  a  triangle  (M). 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  material  in  one  flange  equals  its  area  at  the 

weight  multiplied  by  ^,  and  we  have, 

Q'  =  ^  (204) 

If  the  weight  be  at  the  centre,  eq.  204  becomes, 

Q'  =  ^  (205) 


CASE   lY. — 6IBDEBS  SUPPOBTED  AT  BOTH  ENDS  AND  LOADED 

UNIFOBMLT,  ISOSCELES  BEACINO. 

969.  Web5  leairtli  coBtalnlnir  •■  eTen  Damber  of  liays* — 

Let  W  =  the  total  weight  on  the  girder, 

I  =  the  length,  and  the  other  symbols  as  in  Case  I. 
In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  minuteness  in  this  case  I  shall  first 
assume  that  the  number  of  bays  in  the  half-length  is  a  whole  number, 
in  other  words,  that  the  length  contains  an  even  number  of  bays. 
Let  us  consider  each  half  of  the  girder  by  itself;  the  vertical 
forces  which  act  upon  each  half  are  the  upward  reaction  of  its 
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abutment,  and  the  downward  preflsure  of  the  weights  between  the 
abutment  and  the  centre.  The  former  pressure,  if  acting  alone, 
would  require  a  certidn  amount  of  material  for  the  bracing,  obtained 
by  eq.  196,  while  the  weights,  leaving  the  reaction  of  the  abutment 
out  of  consideration,  would  require  an  amount  of  material  which  may 
be  obtained  from  eq.  199.  The  latter  forces  tend  to  relieve  the 
strain  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  abutment;  .consequently, 
the  true  quantity  of  material  required  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  amounts  which  would  be  required  were  each  set  of  forces  to  act 
independently  of  the  other.  Hence,  subtracting  eq.  199  from  196, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  W  and  I  have  twice  the  value  they  had 
in  the  semi-girder,  we  have  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  web  of 
the  whole  girder, 

Q  =  -jT^  aecO.cosecO  (206) 

that  is,  half  the  quantity  that  would  be  required  if  all  the  weight 
were  concentrated  at  the  centre. 

969.  Web^  the  lenfrth  contaittlMir  ^^  odd  nomber  of  bays. — 

If  the  half-length  contain  a  half-bay,  the  quantity  of  material  in  the 

bracing  is  obtained  by  subtracting  eq.  200  from  eq.  196,  that  is, 

Q  =  ^  sece.coaece—^aec^e.tanO  (207) 

no.  Fiani^es. — From  eq.  25  the  sectional  area  of  either  flange 

WZ 
at  the  centre  of  the  girder  =  rr^y  and  diminishes  towards  either  end 

oja 

as  the  oi*dinates  of  a  parabola  (47).    But  the  arda  of  Fig.  23  equals 

two-thirds  of  the  circumscribed  rectangle ;  hence,  the  quantity  of 
material  required  for  either  flange  equals  its  central  section  multiplied 

by  ^/,  and  we  have, 

Q'  =  ^  (208) 

which  is  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  that  would  be  required  if  all 
the  weight  were  concentrated  at  the  centre. 
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CASE  V. — 8EHI-0IBDEBS  LOADED  AT  THE  BXTBEHITT, 
TEKTICAL  AND  DIAGONAL  BBAC1K6. 

Kg.  9S.  ■W.  Web. — When    every  alter- 

iiate  brace  is  vertical,  as  in  Fig.  93, 
we  must  divide  the  material  in  the 
web  into  two  parta,  namely,  that  in 
the  vertical,  and  that  in  the  diagonal 
bracing. 

Let  Q  =  the  quantity  of  material 
in  the  diagoDale, 
Q"  =  the  quantity  of  material 
in   the  verticals,  and 
the  other  symbols  as 
before. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the  diagonal  bracing  is  as 
before  (eq.  196), 

Q  =  ^  secB .  cosecB  (205) 

The   strain   tranamitted  through  each  vertical  =  W;    hence,  ite 
Multiplying  this  by  the  aggregate  length 


of  the  verticals  (=  l.eo^),  we  have. 


Q."  =  ^cot$.  (210) 


Case  vi. — bowstbinq  girders  uniforhlt  loaded. 

97%,  WUtrngtm, — When  a  bowstring  girder  is  uniformly  loaded, 
the  Btruns  are  nearly  uniform  and  equal  throughout  both  flanges 
(SIO);  hence,  we  can  find  a  close  approximation  to  the  quantity 
of  material  by  multiplying  the  length  of  each  flange  by  its  sectional 


W^ket 
;  =  ttie  li 


Let  W  —  uie  total  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  the  girder, 
e  length  of  the  string, 
n/  =  the  length  of  the  bow, 
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d  z  the  depth  of  girder  at  the  centre, 
Q'  =z  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  string, 
Q^'  =  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  bow, 
/  =:  the  unit-strain. 

The  strain  at  the  centre  of  either  flange  =  -tt-j  (eq.  25) ;  hence, 

the  secticmal  area  of  the  flange  =  rr-r-A  multiplying  this  latter  quan- 
tity by  the  respective  lengths  of  the  s'tring  and  bow,  we  have 


Q'  = 


QA/^ 


Sdf 


(211) 


(212) 


vn.  The  following  table  contains  the  corresponding  values  of 
J  and  n,  the  depth  being  expressed  in  fractional  parts  of  the  length 


d 
I 

n 

i 

1158 

i 

1078 

i 

1040 

^ 

1027 

A 

1019 

A 

1014 

A 

1-010 

n,  or  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  bow  to  the  length  of  the  string, 
is  thus  found. 

Let  X  =  the  half  span  =  ^ « 

r  =  the  radius  of  the  bow, 

0  =  the  angle  the  bow  subtends  at  the  centre    of   the 
circle. 
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also, 
whence, 


whence. 

Substituting  in  eq.  (a)  these  values  for  r  and  $,  we  have, 

whence  we  can  obtain  the  values  of  n  corresponding  to  different 

valaes  of  y. 

•74.  ^aaatltr  of  Miateri»I  In  the  braeloK  IndepeDdcnt  of 
depth — ^Wel|iitfl  of  railway  girders  np  to  SOO  feet  span  are 

■early  a«  the  •qoare*  of  tbtir  leavth. — The  reader  will  observe 

that  the  deptii  of  the  girder  does  not  enter  into  those  equations 
which  express  the  quantity  of  material  required  in  the  bracing, 
whereas  it  enters  into  the  denominator  of  those  which  express 
the  quantity  of  material  in  the  flanges.  Hence,  we  conclude 
that  altering  the  depth  of  braced  girders  does  not  affect  the 
amount  of  bracing  (19) ;  but  the  quantity  of  material  in  the 
flanges  varies  inversely  as  the  depth,  and  consequently,  the  deeper 
a  girder  is  made  the  greater  will  be  the  economy,  theoretically 
speaking.  In  practice,  the  additional  material  required  to  stiflTen 
long  struts  generally  defines  the  limit  to  which  this  increase  of 
depth  can  be  judiciously  extended;  hut  of  this  in  succeeding 
chapters. 
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It  will  also  be  observed  that,  when  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length 
is  constant,  thd  quantaiy  of  material  varies  as  Yflj  (nt  if  W  varies  as 
ly  SiS  P.  Conseqnentlj,  when  sach  girders  aie  of  small  weight 
compared  to  the  load,  and  when  the  latter  is  proportional  to  the 
length,  the  weight  of  the  ^rders  wiU  vaiy  verj  nearly  as  the 
square  of  their  length — which  rule  is  approximately  true  for  rail- 
way girders  up  to  200  feet  span. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ANGLE    OP    ECONOMY. 


995.  Angle  oTBconomy  flhr  l0O«eeIes  bradng  i«  45^. — On 

examining  those  equations  in  the  last  chapter  which  express  the 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  vertical  web  of  girders  whose 
bracing  consists  of  isosceles  triangles,  we  find  that  they  may  all  be 
expressed  by  one  general  equation, 

Q  zz  KsecO.cosecO 
in  which  K  for  each  case  is  a  constant  quantity  depending  upon 
the  length,  weight,  and  unit-strain,     Q  is  therefore  proportional  to 

the  variable  quantity  secO.coaecOy  or  to  its  equivalent,    .  ^,  which 

is  a  minimum  when  0  =  45°.  This  proves  that  the  angle  of  45° 
is  the  most  economical  inclination  for  the  diagonals  of  isosceles 
bracing,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  certain  of  the  diagonals 
being  in  compression,  and  therefore  practically  requiring  a  greater 
amount  of  material  to  stiffen  them  than  others,  does  not  materially 
affect  this  conclusion ;  for,  leib  the  compression  diagonals  take  m 
times  the  quantity  of  material  they  would  require  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  subject  to  tension  in  place  of  compression,  then, 
since  every  alternate  diagonal  is  in  compression  when  the  load  is 
stationary,  the  foregoing  expression  becomes 

Q  =  — - —  KsecO.cosecO 

but  the  variable  part  of  this  expression  is  secO.cosecO  as  before, 
and  therefore  the  angle  of  economy  is  45°.* 

MO.  Aairi^  of  eeOBomy  fbr  Tertleal  and  diagonal  braclni^ 

la  55*', — The  angle  of  economy  in  girders  with  vertical  and 
diagonal  bracing  differs  from  that  in  girders  whose  webs  are  formed 
of  isosceles  triangles.  From  eqs.  209  and  210,  we  find  that  the 
quantity  of  material  in  the  bracing  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Q  +  Q''  =  K  {secO.coaece  +  cotB). 

*  Mr.  Bofw  fint  diew  attention  to  the  fact  that  45"  is  the  angle  of  economy  for 
\9c&oeleB  bracing ;  we  his  Treatite  on  Bracing,    Edinburgh,  1851. 

P 
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It  is  necessary  to  equate  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  bracketed 

part  of  this  equation  to  cipher  in  order  to  find  the  value  of  0  which 

makes  Q  +  Q^'  a  minimum.    Doing  so,  we  have, 

cosecO .  secO .  tanO  —  secO .  cosecO .  cotO  —  cosec^d  =  0, 

dividing  by  cosecO.secO  and  transposing, 

tanO  =  icote 
whence, 

tanO  =  VT,  and  0  =  54^  44'  8-2''  =  55°  nearly, 

which  therefore  is  the  angle  of  economy  for  this  form  of  bracing, 

and  has  moreover  the  merit  of  forming  lozenge-shaped  openings, 

which  have  a  more  agreeable  appearance  than  square  ones. 

997.  lMMi€ele«  more  cconomleal  thmm  Tertlcal  and  diayoBal 
braclni^. — The  superior  economy  of  the  isosceles  over  the  vertical 
and  diagonal  system  of  bracing  will  be  now  apparent,  for  the  quan- 
tity of  material  required  in  the  latter  exceeds  that  in  the  former  by 
an  amount  never  less  than  Q'^  and  exceeds  Q''  when  0  differs 
from  45®. 

MS.  Trliroiiometrlcal  fliMctloMS  of  0. — The  following  table 
contains  the  value  of  different  trigonometrical  functions  of  0. 


Anfifle 

of 

bracing,  0. 

tecB. 

tecB.coueO. 

cote. 

tece.cotecB-^-eotB. 

tone. 

20° 

1-064 

811 

2-747 

5-857 

-864 

260 

1-103 

2-61 

2144 

4-754 

•466 

• 

80° 

1-164 

2-81 

1-782 

4-041 

•577 

85° 

1-221 

2-18 

1-428 

8-557 

•700 

40° 

1-805 

203 

M92 

8-222 

-889 

450 

1-414 

2-00 

1-000 

8  000 

1000 

50° 

1-615 

208 

•889 

2-869 

1-192 

56° 

1-748 

2-18 

•700 

2-829 

1-428 

60° 

2-000 

2-81 

•677 

2-886 

1-782 

65° 

•  2-869 

2-61 

•466 

8076 

2144 

70° 

2-924 

811 

•364 

8-474 

2-747 
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M9»  RdatlTe  economy  of  dUTerent  kinAi  of  bracings — 
CoBtiiiaoas  web  theoreHeally  tvrlee  a«  economleal  as  a 
braeed  ireb. — 3j  means  of  this  table  we  can  at  once  compare  the 
relative  economy  of  different  descriptions  of  bracing  as  follows : — 


ValnaBoftf. 

Valae  of  a 

CompanitiTe  qnantitieB 

of  material 

required  la  webb 

Isoooeles  bradng,          -        -    9  =  45^ 

Q  =  200  K 

100 

Ditto  (Wanren'B  girder),        -    9  =  SO^ 

Q  =  2-31  K 

116-6 

Vertical  and  diagonal  bracing,  9  =  55^ 

Q  X  Q"  =  2-88  K 

141-6 

From  this  it  appears,  that  equilateral  bracing  ("Warren's  girder") 
requires  15^  per  cent.,  and  vertical  and  diagonal  bracing  of  the 
best  form  requires  41^  per  cent.,  more  material  in  the  web  than 
isosceles  bracing  at  an  angle  of  45^. 

If  we  compare  equations  203  and  206  with  the  equations  in  54 
which  represent  the  theoretic  quantity  of  material  in  a  continuous 
web,  we  find  that  the  most  economical  form  of  braced  web,  namely, 
isosceles  bracing  at  an  angle  of  45^,  requires  just  double  the 
quantity  of  material  that  the  continuous  web  requires  if  made  as 
thin  as  theory  alone  would  indicate.  In  practice,  however,  the 
braced  web  is  generally  the  most  economical,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  web. 
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VSg.  9S. 


•SO.  TwIfltlBRr  momoit. — Let  one  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft 
be  rigidly  fixed  and  let  the  free  end  have  a  lever,  L,  attached  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  A  weight,  W,  hung  at  the  end  of  this 
lever,  will  twist  the  shaft  round  its  axis  and  fibres,  such  as  ab, 
originally  longitudinal  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  now  assnme  a 
spiral  form,  ad,  like  the  strands  of  a  rope.  Radial  lines,  such  as 
cb,  in  any  cross  section,  will  alec  have  moved  through  a  certain 
angle,  bed,  which  experiments  prove  to  be  proportional, 

1°.  to  ab,  the  distaace  of  the  section  from  the  fixed  end, 

2°.  to  L,  the  length  of  the  lever, 

3°.  to  W,  the  weight, 
provided  the  shafl  be  not  twisted  beyond  its  limit  of  elastic 
reaction.  If  we  consider  any  two  'consecutive  transverse  sections 
of  the  shaft,  we  find  that  the  one  more  remote  from  the  fixed  end 
will  be  twisted  round  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  this 
movement  tends  to  wrench  asunder  the  longitudinal  fibres  by  one 
of  the  sections  sliding  past  the  other.  This  wrenching  action,  it 
will  be  observed,  closely  resembles  shearing  from  transverse  pressure 
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(14).  It  is  clear  that,  the  farther  the  fibres  are  from  the  axis  the 
greater  will  be  the  arc  through  which  thej  are  twisted,  and  the 
greater,  therefore,  will  be  their  elastic  resistance  to  wrenching,  anc( 
the  greater  also  will  be  the  leverage  which  they  will  exert,  and  we 
may  conceive,  at  least  in  shafts  of  circular,  polygonal,  or  square 
sections,  the  elastic  reactions  of  the  fibres  replaced  by  a  resultant 
equal  to  their  sum  and  applied  in  a  linear  ring  round  the  axis, 
whence,  we  have  the  twisting  moment  of  the  weight, 

where  F  ==  the  annular  resultant  of  all  the  elastic  reactions, 

i  =  the  mean  distance  of  this  annular  resultant  from  the 
axis  of  the  shaft. 
F  is  proportional  in  shafts  of  different  sizes,  but  similar  in  section, 
to  the  number  of  fibres  in  the  cross  section,  that  is,  in  solid  shafts 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and  i  is  evidently  proportional  to 
the  diameter.    Hence,  we  obtain  the  following  relations. 

B81.  Solid  roimdj  sqaare^  or  polyironal  shafls — Coeffident 
of  torsional  roptarej  T. — 

W  =  ^  (214) 

(215) 


=<n 


where  W  =  the  breaking  weight  by  torsion, 

L  =  the  length  of  the  lever,  measured  from  the  centre  of 
the  shaft, 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  if  round;  or  its  breadth,  if 

square  or  polygonal, 

and  T  is  a  constant,  which  must  be  determined  for  each  material 

by  finding  experimentally  the  breaking  weight  of  a  shaft  of  known 

dimensions  and  similar  in  section  to  that  whose  strength  is  required. 

The  constant,  T,  may  be  ^led  the  Coefficient  or  modulus  of 

torsional  rupture  of  that  particular  material  and  section  from 

-which  it  is  derived,  and  equals  the  breaking  weight  of  a  shaft  of 

d* 
similar  section  in  which  the  quantity  -p  =  1. 

9M.  Mallow  shalto  of  onlfimni  tblekneM. — ^The  number  of 
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fibres  in  the  cross  section  of  a  hollow  shaft  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  diameter  by  the  thickness,  and  we  hare, 

TcPt 


W  = 


(216) 


where  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube  and  the  other  symbols  are  as 
before. 

98S.  €eettMemtB  of  torsional  mptwre  fbr  solid  round 
•hafftto. — The  following  table  contains  the  values  of  T,  or  the 
coefficients  of  torsional  rupture,  for  solid  round  shafts ;  these  are 
the  breaking  weights  of  shafts  one  inch  in  diameter  and  whose 
length,  L,  is  also  one  inch ;  hence,  in  using  these  coefficients  in  the 
preceding  equations,  all  the  dimensions  should  be  in  inches. 


Ck>nrnaiiirTB  of  tobsional  buptubb  fob  boud  bouhd  sbaits. 


Initial  of 
Experlmeater. 

Value  of  T 

iBllM. 

D 

5,400 

9,800 

K 

15,000 

K 

17,000 

B 

274 

B 

274 

B 

190  to  383 

B 

451 

B 

98  to  157 

B 

118 

Cart-iron,        ... 
WroQghi-iron, 
Steel,  Bessemer, 
Da,  Crucible,  hammered. 
Ash,       .... 
Ehn,      .... 
Larch,    .... 
Oak,       .... 
Bed  Pine, 
Spmoe  Fir,      ... 


B.  Bounicean,  JRaniin€*i  Machinery  and  MiU/wyrh,  |k  479l 

D.  Dnnlop,  TnigM  im  the  Strength  of  Catt-iron,  p.  99. 

K.  Eirkaldy,  Bsq^erimenU  on  Steel  and  Iron  &y  a  OommUtee  of  OiwU  Enginetre. 


Ex.  1.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  for  »  **  Committee  of  Civil 
Engineers,"  it  appears  that  3,800  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  12-incb  lever  vriU  twist  asonder 
a  round  bar  of  Bessemer  steel  1*382  inch  in  diameter ;  what  is  the  value  of  T  t 
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Here,  W  =  S,S0Olbc, 
L  =  12  incho, 
d  =  1'3S2  inche 


Br{eq.  214).    T  = 


8,800  X  12  _ 


Ex.  2.  Wlukt  ihonld  be  the  dluneter  of  »  WTonght-iron  KTaw-propelleT  shaft,  the 
leogth  of  the  crank  being  13  inches  uid  the  preeanre  1C,000  Iba.,  takjng  S  oi  the  factor 
oft&fe^T 

Here,  W  =  1 5,000  lbs., 
L  =  13  inchea, 
T  =  9,8001b* 

AiinBtr  (*q.  21B).    d=\j  ^-j-  =  ^TfiB  =  B*2  Inclit* 

Bi.  3.  What  ahonld  be  the  diameter  of  a  wnraght-iron  crane  shaft,  the  radioi  of  the 
wheel  being  IS  inchea,  and  the  prewure  at  ita  circumferenoe  300  Iba.,  taking  10  aa  the 
factor  of  safety  I 

Here,    W  =  8001hi, 
L  =  16  inches, 
T  =  9,800  Ibfc 

iliwaw  (eq.  2IBK    d= -^^^^  =  ^'T9  =  ITinchet 

984.  MmaMml  of  rcvIstaBec  of  (otrIob. — The  following  more 
exact  method  of  iavestigatiog  torsional  stiain  resembles  that  applied 
to  transverse  strain  in  69,  and,  like  it,  is  based  on  the  asaumption 
that  the  law  of  uniform  elastic  reaction  is  trae,  that  is,  that  the 
fibres  exert  elastic  forces  which  resist  twisting  in  proportiorf  to 
their  change  of  length,  and  (in  circular  sections  at  least)  directly 
therefore  as  their  distance  from  the  central  axb.  Snppose  the 
shaft  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  infinitesimal  thickness,  and 
let  ns  confine  our  attention  to  any  given  cross  section  represented 
by  Fig.  96. 

vie.»«. 
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Let  W  =  the  weight  producing  torsion  at  the  end  of  the  lever  L, 
L  =r  the  length  of  the  lever,  measured  from  the  axis  of 

the  shaft, 
p  =  the  distance  of  any  fibre  in  the  ^ven  cross  section, 

measured  radially  from  the  axis, 
/  =  the  torsional  unit-strain  exerted  by  fibres  in   the 

same  section  at  a  distance  c  from  the  axis,  that  is, 

the  resistance  of  the  fibres  to  being  twisted  or 

shorn  asunder  referred  to  a  unit  of  sectional  surface, 
c  =  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  the  unit-strain /is 

supposed  to  be  exerted, 
0  =  the  angle  between  the  line  p  and  a  horizontal  diameter 

of  the  section, 
r  =  the  radius  vector  of  the  curve  which  bounds  the  given 

section. 
According  to  our  assumption  thetorsional  unit-strain  exerted  by  fibres 

at  the  distance  p  from  the  axis  will  =  *^ ;  if  the  thickness  of  a  little 

element  of  these  fibres  measured  radially  =  dp  (differential  of  p,)  and 
if  its  width  =  pdO^  the  area  of  the  element,  shaded  in  the  figure, 

/ 
will  =  fdfdOf  and  the  resisting  force  exerted  by  it  will  =  "^  fl^dpdO ; 

c 

f 
the  moment  of  this  round  the  axis  =  ^-  f^dfdO^  and  the  integral  of 

c 

this,  within  proper  limits,  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  round  the  axis 

of  all  the  elastic  forces  in  the  given  section  which  resist  torsion, 

called  the  Moment  of  resistance  to  torsion  of  that  particular  section, 

and  this  balances  W  L,  or  the  twisting  moment  of  W.    We  can 

obtain  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  little  triangle  in  the  figure 

by  integrating  the  foregoing  expression  from  p  =  0  to  /)  =  r.    Doing 

f 
this,  we  find  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  little  triangle  =  j-  r^c/9, 

and  therefore  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  whole  section  can  be 
obtiuned  by  integrating  this  from  0  =  0  to  0  =  2t,  as  follows. 


WL 


=  iZ'*^  •   <2i7) 
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985.  Solid  romil  shafts. — ^In  the  case  of  round  shafts  the 
radios  vector  t  is  constant,  whence,  from  eq.  217, 

W  L  =  ^*  (218) 

If  /  =  the  torsional  unit-strain  exerted  by  fibres  at  the  circum- 
ference, c  =  r,  and  we  have, 

WL  =  ^'  (219) 

9M.  Hollow  rouiil  shafts. — The  moment  of  resistance  of  a 
ring  is  equal  to  that  of  the  outer  circle  minus  that  of  the  inner 
one,  whence,  from  eq.  218, 

W  L  =  %(t^-t,^) 

Where  r  =  the  external  radius, 
r,  =:  the  internal  do. 
Ji  f  z=,  the  torsional  unit-strain  exerted  by  fibres  at  the  circum- 
ference, c  =  r,  and  we  have, 

WL  =  g(r«-V)  (220) 

If  <  =  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  r^  =  r — t,  whence,  by  substitution, 

W  L  =  5^(4r»«  —  6rn»  +  4rt»  —  <*) 

If  the  thickness  be  small  compared  with  the  radius,  the  last  three 
terms  may  be  neglected,  and  we  have, 

W  L  =  iTfr't  =  Q'iifrH  (221) 

We  may  perhaps  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  strains  in  a  hollow 
round  shaft  by  imagining  the  tube  to  be  formed  of  a  series  of 
diagonal  bars  forming  right-handed  coils  in  one  direction,  and  crossed 
by  other  bars  forming  left-handed  coils  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
as  to  produce  a  spiral  lattice  tube,  in  which,  however,  the  bars  in 
each  series  are  so  close  together  as  to  touch  each  other,  side  by  side, 
and  thus  form  two  continuous  tubes.  The  efiect  of  twisting  this 
double  tube  will  be  to  extend  one  set  of  coils  and  compress  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  this  will  tend  to  make  the 
tension  coils  collapse  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and 
force  the*  compression  coils  outwards,  but  these  tendencies,  being 
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eqoal  and  in  opposite  directions,  will  balance  each  other.  We  may  go 
further  and  imagine  the  coils  springing  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  any 
given  cross  section  of  the  tube,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  same  piece  of  material  can  sustain 
without  injury  strains  of  tension  and  compression  passing  through 
it  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  have  the  section  opposed  to 


■Tt 


=  ^tTH 


where  r  =  the  radius  of  the  tobe, 

i  =  the  thickness  of  the  tube. 
If  /  =  the  unit-strain  of  tension  or  compression  indifferently,  we 
have  the  twisting  moment  of  the  weight, 
W  L  =  ^xfrH 
which  is  the  same  as  equation  2S1. 
SS7.  SolM  Rqure  sluAs.— 

^-  97'  Let  a  =  half  the  side  of  the  square. 

The  radius  vector  r  =s  a  lecB  as  far  as  one 
quarter  extends,  that  is,  from  0  =  0  up  to  0 

=  2 ;   hence,  carrying  the  integral  over  the 

triangle  ABC,  and  multiplying  by  8  to  com- 
plete the  whole  section,  we  have  from  eq.  217, 

WL=^^'««*0.d0  =  ^^i«c»e.rffan0 

\-^tan*9).dtanB 
and  finally, 

Ac 
if  /  =  the  torsional  tmit-stnun  exerted  by  the  extreme    fibres 
in  the  comers,  e  =  v^2a,  and  we  have, 

WL  =  ^=  (222) 

If  (2  =  the  side  of  the  square,  eq.  222  becomes, 

W  L  =  ^^  =  0-236/a»  (223) 

Comparing  eqs.  219  and  222,  we  find  that  the  momente  of  reudtaace 


=^^!(- 
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to  torsion  of  the  solid  square  sliaft  and  the  solid  inscribed  circle 
are  in  the  ratio  of  -- —  =  1'2. 

The  foregoing  theory  of  the  strength  of  square  shafts  is  based 

on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ratio  "^  is  a  constant  quantity  at  different 

c 

points  of  the  cross  section,  but  this  is  true  for  drcular  sections 

only,  and  Professor  Rankine  gives  the  following  equation  for  the 

strength  of  solid  square  shafts  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  St.  Venant, 

who  has  investigated  the  subject  theoretically  with  great  care. 

W  L  =  0-281/d»  (224) 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  the  strength  of  a  solid  square 

shaft  nearly  20  per  cent,  higher  than  eq.  223. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

BTBENOTH  OP   HOLLOW   CrLINDBBS  AND   SPHERES. 

•S8.  HoUow  eylladen — BUIpUe  tabes. — The  struns  in 
hollow  cylinders  from  fluid  pressure,  either  within  or  without,  may 
be  investigated  as  follows. 

Ilg.  98.  Let  d  =  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder, 

t  =  the  thickness  of  metal, 
p  =:  the  fluid  pressure  on  each  onit  of 
surface  (generally  in  lbs.  or  tons 
per  sq^uare  inch), 
/=  the  tangential  unitrstrain,  either  of 
tension  or  compression,  according 
as  ^  is  internal  pressure  tending  to  burst  the  cylinder, 
or  external  pressure  tending  to  make  it  collapse. 
Let  Fig.  if8  represent  a  thin  slice  or  cross  section  of  a  cylinder, 
the  thickness  of  the  slice  being  one  unit  measured  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  A  B  represent  an  imaginary 
plane  through  the  diameter.     Suppose  the  lower  half  of  the  fluid 
below  this  plane  converted  into  a  solid  like  ice — an  hypothesis 
which  will  not  affect  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  any  way — 
then,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  upper  half  of  the  fluid  on  the 
suH^ce,  A  B,  of  the  lower  half  is  obviously  equal  to  pd,  and  this 
pressure  tends  to  separate  the  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  from  the 
lower  half  by  tearing  the  metal  at  A  and  B.    Hence,  the  teoule 
strtun  at  either  A  or  B  =  pd,  that  is, 

2ft  =pd  (225) 

The  compressive  strain  due  to  external  pressure,  of  the  same 
inten^ty  as  before,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  tensile  strtun  just 
found,  for  we  may  conceive  the  solidified  half  cylinder  removed  and 
a  strong  plate  A  B  substituted  for  it,  in  which  case  the  pressure  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  plate  will  balance  that  on  the  outcdde  of  the 
upper  semi-cylinder  aa  before.    The  eame  result  may  be  arrived  at 
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in  another  way.  Let  a  cylinder  subject  to  internal  pressure,  as  in 
the  first  case,  be  immersed  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  let  fluid  be  forced 
into  the  latter  until  its  pressure  equals  that  within  the  cylinder,  in 
which  case  the  previous  tangential  tensile  strain  due  to  internal 
pressure  will  be  cancelled,  since  the  pressures  inside  and  out 
balance  each  other.  Now,  let  the  fluid  inside  the  cylinder  be 
withdrawn  and,  the  balance  being  destroyed,  a  tangential  com- 
pressive strain  will  result,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  tensile  strain 
which  existed  before  the  cylinder  was  immersed. 

Ex.  What  should  be  the  thickneaB  of  the  plates  of  a  cyUndrical  boiler,  6  feet  In 
diameter  and  worked  to  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  steam  per  square  inch,  in  order  that  the 
woridng  tensile  strain  may  not  exceed  1'67  tons  per  square  inch  of  gross  section  ? 

Here,    d  =  72  inches, 

p  r=  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface, 

/  =s  1*67  tons  =  8741  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section. 

Antwer  (eq.  225).    «  =  ?^  =  ^^  ^JJ,  =  -481  inch. 
^^        '  y      2  X  8741 

Supposing  the  material  equally  capable  of  resisting  tension  and 
compression,  the  strength  of  a  cylinder  subject  to  external  pressure, 
like  the  flue  of  a  Cornish  boiler,  is  theoretically  the  same  as  if  it 
were  subject  to  an  equal  internal  pressure.  Practically,  however, 
the  strength  is  much  less,  owing  to  the  flue  not  being  a  perfect 
circle  in  cross  section.  If  the  outside  shell  be  not  a  perfect  circle, 
the  tendency  of  internal  pressure  will  be  to  render  it  more  so, 
whereas,  with  the  flue,  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase  the  defect 
and  cause  collapse,  and  Sir  William  Fairbaim  has  deduced  from 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  the  following  empirical  rule  for 
calculating  the  strength  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  such  as  boiler  flues, 
within  the  limits  of  length  which  occur  in  ordinary  practice.* 

p  =  806,300^  (226) 

where  p  =  the  collapsing  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface, 
t  =  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  inches, 
/  =  the  length  of  the  tube  in  feet, 
d  =  the  diameter  in  inches. 

*  Useful  Information  for  Engineers,  2nd  series. 
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Ex.  Wliat  10  the  oollApBuig  prearare  of  a  flue  10  feet  long,  S6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  oompoeed  of  ^  inch  iron  plates  ? 

Here,     t  =  0'5  inch, 

W  =  86  X  10  =  860, 
log  p  =  log  806,300  +  219  log  0-6  — log  860 

»  5-9064967  +  219  X  1  69897  —  2*5568026  =  2*6909885. 

Antwer,    p  =  491  Ibe. 

491 
The  safe  working  pressure  for  a  land  boiler  would  be  ■—-  =:821b6.;  for  an.  ordinary 

o 

491 
m«ine  b«ll«  in  which  «lt  wUer  I.  ™ed.  -- =  6111* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  strength  varies  inversely  as  the 
length,  and  Sir  William  Fairbaim  found  that  ''by  introducing 
rigid  angle  or  T  iron  ribs  (in  practice  from  8  to  10  feet  apart,) 
round  the  exterior  of  the  flue,  we  vertically  deci'ease  the  length 
and  increase  the  strength  in  the  same  proportion.  Two  or  three 
such  rings  on  the  flues  of  boilers,  constructed  of  plates  equal  in 
thickness  to  those  of  the  shell,  will  usually  render  the  resistance  to 
collapse  equal  to  the  bursting  pressure  of  any  other  part  of  the 
boiler."  It  was  also  found  that  the  ordinary  longitudinal  lap- 
joints  in  boiler  flues  were  weaker  than  butt  joints  in  the  ratio  of 
about  7  to  10,  and  Sir  William  Fairbaim  recommends  that  tubes 
required  to  resist  external  pressure  should  be  formed  with  longitu- 
dinal butt  joints  with  covering  strips  outside  riveted  to  both  plates. 

Elliptical  tubes  are  obviously  very  weak  for  resisting  external 
pressure,  and  it  appears  from  Sir  William  Fairbum's  experiments 
that  their  strength  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  osculating  circle  at 
the  flattest  part  of  the  ellipse ;  thus,  if  a  and  b  are  the  major  and 
minor  semi-axes  of  the  ellipse,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of 

equal  strength  will  equal  -j- .    If,  for  example,  the  ellipse  be  6  X  4 

feet,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  equal  strength  will  equal 

^^  =  9  feet. 

889.  Cylhider  ends. — The  flat  ends  of  cylinders  sustain  a 
total  pressure  equal  to  their  area  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per 
unit  of  surface,  that  is, 

total  end  pressure  =  -^—  (227) 
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where  p  =  the  pressure  per  square  unit  of  surface, 

d  =  the  diameter. 
This  end  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  rivets  or  bolts  which  connect 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder  to  the  sides,  and  if' t  =  the  thickness 
of  metal  in  the  latter,  the  longitudinal  tensile  unit-strain  in  the 
cylinder, 

/=^-^rd.=^f  (228) 

Comparing  this  with  eq.  225,  we  find  that  the  longitudinal  unit- 
stndn  in  a  cylinder  is  one-half  the  tangential  unit-strain.  If  the 
cylinder  be  a  boiler  with  internal  flues,  the  end  area  is  diminished 
by  the  sectional  area  of  the  flues,  which  latter  moreover  support  a 
large  share  of  the  end  pressure,  so  that  the  longitudinal  unit- 
strain  in  the  shell  is  greatly  reduced.  Stay  rods  connecting  the 
ends  above  the  flues  reduce  this  longitudinal  stndn  still  more,  so 
that  little  anxiety  need  be  felt  about  the  transverse  joints  of  the 
shell  giving  way.  The  longitudinal  joints  of  the  shells  of  high- 
pressure  boilers  are  generally  double-riveted  and  the  cross  joints 
either  single  or  double-riveted. 

MO.  Hollow  spheres. — We  may  conceive,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cylinder  already  investigated,  an  imaginary  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  fluid  pressing  on  the  sur&ce  of  this  plane  tends  to 
tear  asunder  the  sphere  along  the  circle  formed  by  its  intersection 
with  the  plane.    Hence,  if 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  sphere, 

t  =z  the  thickness  of  metal, 

p  =  the  fluid  pressure  per  square  ufiit  of  surface, 

/  =  the  tangential  unit-strain, 

we  have,  ^  ., 

^fdt:^^ 

redudng. 

Aft  =  pd  (229; 

Comparing  this  with  eq.  225,  we  find  that  a  sphere  is  twice  as  strong 

as  a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  and  thickness  of  metal,  and  that 

therefore  the  ends  of  egg-ended  boilers  are  their  strongest  part. 
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CRUSHING  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 
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991.  Mature  off  eompresslTe  strain. — In  most  of  the  foregoing 
theoretic  investigations  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  tensile  or 
compressive  strength  of  any  material  is  proportional  to  its  sectional 
area,  whatever  that  may  be.  This,  however,  is  not  always  true  of 
compressive  strains,  and  one  of  the  first  difiiculties  which  the 
student  encounters,  when  seeking  to  reduce  theory  to  practice,  is 
the  necessity  of  providing  in  struts  or  pillars  not  only  against 
absolute  crushing  of  the  material,  which  in  reality  rarely  occurs, 
but  more  especially  against  flexure  and  buckling,  to  resist  which  a 
greater  amount  of  material  is  generally  required  than  theoiy  alone 
might  seem  to  indicate.  To  understand  the  matter  clearly  we 
must  recollect  that  the  mode  in  which  a  pillar  fails  varies  greatly, 
according  as  it  is  long  or  short  in  proportion  to  ite  diameter.  A 
very  short  pillar — a  cube,  for  instance,  of  wrought-iron,  timber,  or 
stone — will  bear  a  weight  nearly  sufficient  to  upset,  to  splinter,  or 
to  crush  it  into  powder;  while  a  still  shorter  pillar — such  as  a 
penny,  or  other  thin  plate  of  ductile  metal — will  often  bear  an 
enormous  weight,  far  exceeding  that  which  the  cube  will  sustain, 
the  interior  of  the  thin  plate  being  prevented  from  escaping  from 
beneath  the  pressure  by  the  surrounding  particles.  Alluding  to 
his  experiments  on  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  lead,  Mr.  Bennie 
observes: — "When  compressed  beyond  a  certain  thickness,  the 
resistance  becomes  enormous,"*  and  I  have  observed  the  same 
thing  in  a  very  marked  degree  when  experimenting  on  cubes  of 
cast  zinc  which  slowly  spreads  out  like  a  plastic  material  as  the 
strain  increases.  We  can  thus  conceive  how  stone  or  other  materials 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe  withstand  pressures  that  would  crush 
them  into  powder  at  the  surface,  merely  because  there  is  no  room 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1818,  p.  126. 
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for  the  particles  to  escape  from  the  surrounding  pressure.  A  long 
thin  pillar  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  a  walking  cane,  will  yield  bj 
flexure  long  before  it  is  crushed,  and  if  the  bending  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  break  the  pillar,  the  fracture  will  resemble  that  due  to 
transverse  strain.  Hence,  it  is  convenient  to  subdivide  the  results 
of  compressive  strain  into  flexnre  and  crushing. 

ti9ft.  Flexure— Crashlnir—Backlliiir'-Boli^g* — Splhiteirfaiir* 

— Flexure  is  the  bending  or  deflection  of  a  pillar  whose  length  is 
very  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  or  diameter. 

Crushing  may  be  subdivided  into  buckling,  bulging,  and 
splintering. 

(a.)  Buckling  is  the  undulation,  wrinkling,  or  crumpling  up,  usually 
of  a  thin  plate  of  a  malleable  material.  Buckling  is  frequently 
preceded  by  flexure ;  when,  for  instance,  long  tubes  of  plate-iron 
ore  compressed  longitudinally,  they  first  deflect,  and  finally  fail  by 
the  buckling  or  puckering  of  a  short  piece  on  the  concave  side. 

(b.)  Bulging  is  the  upsetting  or  spreading  out  under  pressure  of 
ductile  or  fibrous  materials,  such  as  lead,  wrought-iron  and  timber, 
also  of  many  semi-ductile  ciystalline  metals,  such  as  cast-brass  or 
zmc. 

(c.)  Splintering  is  the  splitting  ofi^  in  fragments  of  highly 
ciystalline,  fibrous,  or  granular  materials,  such  as  cast-iron,  glass, 
limber,  stone  and  brick ;  the  splintering  of  granular  and  vitreous 
materials  is  often  abrupt  and  terminates  in  their  being  crushed  to 
powder,  while  even  the  most  crystalline  metals  are  to  some  extent 
ductile  and  therefore  bulge  slightly  before  they  splinter.  Again, 
some  materials,  such  as  glass,  form  numerous  prismatic  splinters ; 
others,  like  cast-iron,  form  two  or  more  wedge-shaped  or  pyramidal 
splinters,  the  plane  of  separation  being  oblique  to  the  line  of 
pressure. 

9M.  CrvshlBir  «treii|rth  off  short  pillars — ^Aiiirl^  off  fk*ae- 
tvre. — ^It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  strength  of  short 
pillars  of  any  given  material,  all  having  the  same  diameter,  does 
ncft  vary  much,  provided  the  length  of  the  piUar  is  not  less 
than   one,  and   does  not   exceed   four  or  five  diameters;    and 

the  weight  which  will  just  crush  a  short  prism  whose  base  equals 
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one  square  unit  (generally  a  square  inch),  and  whose  height  is  not 
less  than  one  or  one  and  a  half,  and  does  not  exceed  four  or  five 
diameters,  is  called  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material  experi- 
mented upon.  When  the  height  of  a  solid  prism  lies  within  these 
limits  '^  fracture  is  (generally)  caused  by  the  body  becoming 
divided  diagonally  in  one  or  more  directions.  In  this  case  the 
prism,  in  cast-iron  at  least,  either  does  not  bend  before  fracture, 
or  bends  very  sh'ghtly ;  and  therefore  the  fracture  takes  place  by 
the  two.  ends  of  the  prism  forming  cones  or  pyramids,  which  split 
the  sides  and  throw  them  out ;  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case  in 
cylindrical  specimens,  by  a  wedge  sliding  off,  starting  at  one  of 
the  ends,  and  having  the  whole  end  for  its  base ;  this  wedge  being 
at  an  angle  which  is  constant  in  the  same  material,  though  different 
in  different  materials  (see  Plate  II.).  In  cast-iron  the  angle  is  such 
that  the  height  of  the  wedge  is  somewhat  less  than  f  of  the 
diameter.  In  timber,  like  as  in  iron  and  crystalline  bodies  generally, 
crushing  takes  place  by  wedges  sliding  off  at  angles  with  their 
base  which  may  be  considered  constant  in  the  same  material; 
hence,  the  strength  to  resist  crushing  will  be  as  the  area  of 
fracture,  and  consequently  as  the  direct  transverse  area,  since  the 
area  of  fracture  would,  in  the  same  material,  always  be  equal  to 
the  direct  transverse  area,  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity."*  In 
other  words,  eq.  1  is  applicable  to  short  pillars,  and  their  crushing 
strength  is  equal  to  their  transverse  section  multiplied  by  the 
crushing  unit-strain  of  the  material.  If  the  length  exceeds  four 
or  five  times  the  diameter,  "  the  body  bends  with  the  pressure, 
and  though  it  may  break  by  sliding  off  as  before,  the  strength 
is  much  decreased.  In  cases  where  the  length  is  much  greater 
than  as  above,  the  body  breaks  across,  as  if  bent  by  a  transverse 

pressure."! 

From  the  foregoing  observations  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  crushing  imit-strain  of  any  material  should  be  derived  from 
experiments  on  prisms  whose  height  is  not  less  than  the  length 
of  the  wedge,  nor  so  great  that  the  prism  will  deflect.     Mr. 

*  ^perinienial  BiMOircha  on  the  Strenffih  of  (htt^ron^  by  £.  Hodgkmson,  pp.  819,  323. 

t  Idenk,  p.  821. 
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Hodgkinson  seems  to  have  preferred  prisms  whose  height  equalled 
two  diameters,  and  in  Table  I.  it  will  be  seen  that  prisms  of 
cast-iron,  whose  height  equalled  one  diameter,  generally  bore  more 
than  those  whose  height  equalled  two  diameters.  If,  however, 
the  material,  like  glass  and  some  limestones,  do  not  form  wedg&- 
shaped  but  longitudinal  splinters,  it  seems  probable  that,  within 
considerable  limits,  the  height  of  the  specimen  will  not  materially 
affect  its  crushing  strength.  Experimenters  on  stone  have  gene- 
rally used  cubes;  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  practice,  however,  seems 
preferable.  If  the  length  of  pillars  never  exceeded  four  or  five 
diameters,  all  we  need  do  to  arrive  at  the  strength  of  any  given 
pillar  would  be  to  multiply  its  transverse  area  in  square  units  by 
the  tabulated  crushing  strength  of  that  particular  material.  It 
rarely  happens,  however,  that  pillars  are  so  short  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  hence,  we  must  seek  some  other  rule  for  cal- 
culating their  strength  when  they  fail,  not  by  actual  crushing,  but 
bj  flexure.  If  we  could  insure  the  line  of  thrust  always  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  the  pillar,  then  the  amount  of  material  required 
to  resist  crushing  merely  would  suffice,  whatever  might  be  the 
ratio  of  length  to  diameter.  But  practically  it  is  impossible  to 
command  this,  and  a  slight  error  in  the  line  of  thrust  produces  a 
corresponding  tendency  in  the  pillar  to  bend.  With  tension-rods, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  strain  the  more  closely  will  the 
rod  assume  a  straight  line,  and,  in  designing  their  cross  section,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  allow  so  much  material  as  will  resist  the 
tensile  strain.  This  tendency  to  bend  renders  it  necessary  to 
construct  long  pillars,  not  merely  with  sufficient  material  to  resist 
crushing,  supposing  them  to  fail  from  that  alone,  but  also  with 
snch  additional  material,  or  bracing,  as  may  effectually  preserve 
them  from  yielding  by  flexure.  In  masoniy ,  heavy  timber  framing, 
or  similar  massive  structures,  the  desired  effect  is  produced  by 
mere  bulk  of  material,  which  insures  the  line  of  thrust  always 
lying  at  a  safe  distance  within  the  limits  of  the  structure.  In 
hollow  pillars  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  removing  the  material 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  line  of  thrust,  which,  though 
it  may  deviate  slightly  from  the  axis  of  the  pillar,  yet  will  not 
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pass  beyond  its  circumference.  When  the  pillar  is  neither  tubular 
nor  solid,  one  of  the  forms  of  section  represented  in  Fig.  99  is 
generally  adopted. 

Fig.  99. 


However,  before  treating  about  flexure,  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  the  crashing  strengths  of  short  prisms  of  various  materials 
and  afterwards  show  how  these  are  modified  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  prism. 

CAST-IBON. 

894.  CnMhlnir  strens^  off  casMroo. — ^Table  I.  contains  the 
results  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  ''on  the  crushing 
strength  of  cylinders  of  cast-iron  of  various  kinds ;  the  diameters 
of  the  cyUnders  being  turned  to  |  inch  each,  and  the  heights  being 
f  and  1^  inches  respectively.  In  both  cases  the  height  was  so 
small  that  the  specimen  could  not  bend  before  crushing.  Before 
each  experiment  was  commenced,  a  very  thin  sheet  of  lead  was  laid 
over  and  under  the  specimen,  to  prevent  any  small  and  unavoid- 
able irregularity  between  its  flat  surface  and  those  of  the  parallel 
steel  discs  between  which  it  was  to  be  crushed."* 


TABLE  I. — CBUBBDro  stbinoth  of  Cast-iron. 


Description  of  Iron. 

Height 
of 

Cnuhlng  weisht 

per  •qnare  Ind  of 

section. 

Keen. 

Low  Moor  iron,  No.  1     -        - 

Do.           No.  2     - 
Clyde  iron,  No.  1    - 

inch. 

.i 

fibs.          tons. 

64534  =  28-809 
66445  =  25*198 

99525  =r  44-480 
92S82  ==  41*219 

92869  =  41-459 
88741  =  89-616 

fba,         tons. 
60489  =  27-004 

95928  =  42-825 

90805  =r  40-537 

.    *  Report  of  ihe  Commiatumen  c^ppointed  to  inquire  into  the  appUeatUm  of  iron  to 
railway  purpome,  1849,  App.  A.,  pp.  12, 13. 
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TABLE  L — Gbushino  stbekoth  or  Cabt-ibon — oonHnued. 


DeMription  of  iron. 


Clyde  iron.  No.  2 


Do.        No.  3 


BlaenftYon  iron,  No.  1 


Do.         No.  2 — Ist  sample 


Do.         No.  2 — ^2nd  sample 


Calder  izon.  No.  1 


Coltnfiis  iron.  No.  3 


Bxymbo  iron.  No.  1 


Biymbo  iron,  No.  3 


Bowling  iron,  No.  2 


Tftalyf era  Anthracite  iron,  No.  2 


Tniaoedwyn  Anthracite  iron.  No.  1 


Do. 


No.  2 


Helffht 


Crushing  weight 

per  sqoare  Inch  of 

section. 


Mean. 


inch. 


lbs.     tons. 
109992  =  49-108 
102030  =  45-549 

107197  =  47-856 
104881  =  46-821 

90860  =  40-562 
80561  =  35-964 

117606  =  52-602 
102408  =  45-717 

68559  ==  30-606 
68532  =  30-594 

72193  =  32-229 
75983  ==  33-921 

100180  =  44-723 
101831  =  45-460 


74815 
75678 

76133 
76958 

76132 
73984 

99926 
95559 

83509 
78659 

77124 
75369 


83-399 
33-784 

33-988 
34-356 

33-987 
33-028 

44-610 
42-660 

87-281 
35-115 

84-430 
33-646 


lbs.    tons. 
106011  =  47*326 

106039  =  47-339 
85710  =  38-263 

110006  =  49-109 
68545  =  30-600 
74088  =  33-075 

101005  =  45-091 


75246 
76546 
75058 
97742 


33-692 
34-171 
33*508 
43-635 


81084  =  36-198 
76246  =  34-038 


Mean  of  the  foregoing  16  irons 


86284  =  38-519 


Mr.  MoiTie8Stirling'siron,2ndqnality* 


Do. 


3rd  qnalityt 


' 125333 
119457 

168653 
129876 


55-952 
53-329 

70-827 
57-980 


122395  =  54-640 


144264  =:  64-403 


*  Composed  of  Calder  No.  1  hot-blast,  mixed  and  melted  with  abont  20  per  cent, 
of  malleable  iron  scrap. 

t  Composed  of  No.  1  hot-blast  Staffordshire  iron  from  Le/s  Works,  mixed  and 
melted  with  about  15  per  cent,  of  common  malleable  iron  scrap. 
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Table  IL  contains  the  *'  crushing  weights  of  short  cylinders  of 
different  kinds  of  cast-iron,  cut  from  the  bars,  2^  inches  diameter 
previously  used  (in  experiments  on  pillars),  and  now  turned  to  be 
}  inch  diameter  nearly,  and  1^  inch  high.  The  results  are  means 
from  three  or  four  experiments  on  each  kind  of  iron.  The  specimens 
were  usually  cut  out  of  the  iron  between  the  centre  and  the 
drcumference  of  the  bar,  denominated  the  medium  part.  In  several 
cases  they  were  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  bar,  and  sometimes  out 
of  the  circumference."* 


TABLE  II.— Cbushino  strsroth  ot  Cast-ibov. 

Deier^on  of  Iron. 

of 

Crashing  weight 

per  aqnsre  inch 

of  section. 

Medium, 

Old  Park  iron.  No.  1. 

inch. 
747 

lbs.          tons. 
88070  =  39-S2 

Centre,    - 

Old  Park  iron,  No.  1. 

• 

•747 

74668  =  SS^SS 

Medium, 

Derwent  iron,  No.  1. 

•747 

97160  =  48-87 

Medium, 

Coltneis  iron.  No.  1. 

•747 

63048  =  28-14 

Medium, 

Blaenavon  iron.  No.  1. 

•748 

70909  =  81-66 

Medium, 

Level  iron.  No.  1. 

•749 

68217  =:  80-45 

Medium, 

CaiTon  iron,  No.  1. 

•750 

68509  =  SO-58 

Medium, 

London  Mixture. 

•749 

80928  =  S6t)8 

Medium, 

Calder  iron.  No.  1. 

750 

84648  =  8779 

Medium, 

Portland  iron,  No.  1. 

•748 

94802  ^  42-82 

*  PhilotophMol  TraM9SLCti4ms,  1857,  p.  889. 
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TABLE  IL— Cbubhiko  bcbinoth  of  CASS-nov^eonHmted. 


DMcriptkm  of  Iron. 


Medimn, 


Old  HiU  iron.  No.  1. 


Medium, 


Low  Moor  iron.  No.  2. 


Centra, 


Iiow  Moor  iron,  Na  2. 


Blaenavon  iron,  No.  8. 


Centre^ 


Blaenavon  iron,  No.  8. 


Second  London  Mixtora 
Centre.    Prom  2}  inch  pillar,  as  all  abore  have  been. 


Second  London  Mixture. 
Prom  14  inch  pillar, 


Second  London  Mixture. 
Centre.    Prom  IJ  inch  pillar,  - 


Cnuhlng  wel^t 

per  square  Inch 

of  aectlon. 


inch. 
•749 


Ibe.        tone. 
54761  =  24-45 


•748 


77489  =  84-59 


•742 


66407  »  29-65 


•787 


88517  =  87-28 


•747 


76648  ==  84-22 


Second  London  Mixture. 
Medium.    Prom  2}  inch  pillar,  as  all  above  have  been,     *■ 


•747 


95888  ss:  42-56 


•747 


78451  ==  85-02 


•750 


111080  »  49-59 


•750 


Low  Moor  iron.  No.  2. 
PVom  a  hollow  pillar  4  inches  diameter  and  i  inch  thick. 
The  height  of  the  first  two  specimens  was  -72  inch,  and 
of  the  last  1-502  inch, 


•421 


104071  -  46-46 


87502  =  89-06 


Low  Moor  iron.  No.  2. 
Prom  the  thin  ring  of  a  hollow  pillar  about  8}  inches  dia- 
meter.   Height  ol  specimens  -58  inch,  ... 


•299 


115998  =  51-78 


Low  Moor  iron,  No.  2. 
Prom  the  thin  ring  of  a  hollow  pillar  about  8}  inches  dia- 
meter.   Height  of  Specimens  -58  inch,  ... 


•296 


110212  ^  49-20 


Mean  of  the  foregoing  22  irons, 


84200  =  87-6 
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From  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  two  foregoing  tables  it 

appears  that  the  average  crushing  strength  of  simple  cast-irons  does 

not  exceed  38  tons  per  square  inch;   the  strength  of  mixtures, 

however,  is  higher  and  may  in  general  be  taken  at  42  tons  per 

square  inch,  though  occasionally  it  reaches  50  tons.     Repeated 

meltings  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  crushing  .strength 

of  cast-iron  (See  Chap.  XVI.). 

•95.  Hardness  and  ernshlnir  strength  of  tbin  casting 
iT^ater  near  the  snrfaee  than  In  the  heart — Crnshlny 
streni^h  of  thin  greater  than  that  of  thick  easting. — ^Mr. 

Hodgkinson  found  that  '*  of  the  different  irons  tried  in  the  experi- 
ments on  pillars,  whether  solid  or  hollow,  the  external  part  of  the 
casting  was  always  harder  than  that  near  to  the  centre,  and  the  iron 
of  the  external  ring  of  a  hollow  casting  was  very  hard,  the  hardness 
increasing  with  the  thinness.      Thus,   in  solid   pillars  2^    inches 
diameter  of  Low  Moor  iron,  No.  2  (Table  II.),  the  crushing  force 
per  square  inch  of  the  central  part  was  29*65  tons,  and  that  of  the 
intermediate  part  near  to  the  surface  was  34*59  tons,  whilst  the 
external  ring,  ^  inch  thick,  of  a  hollow  cylinder  4  inches  diameter, 
of  which  the  outer  crust  had  been  removed,  was  crushed  with  39'06 
tons  per  square  inch;  and  external  rings  of  the  same  iron,  thinner 
than  half  an  inch,  required  from  49'2  to  51*78  tons  per  square  inch 
to  crush  them.     These  facts  show  the  great  superiority  ofhoUow 
pillars  over  solid  ones  of  the  same  weight  and  length. '**    Hence, 
removing  the  skin  of  a  tliin  casting  reduces  its  strength  to  resist 
compression. 

•96.  Hardnem  and  cmghinir  strength  of  thick  eaMngB  mt 
the  florlhce  and  in  the  heart  not  materially  dlli^rent. — "  To 
ascertain  whether  the  internal  strength  of  larger  pillars  varied  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  smaller  ones,  a  cylindrical  casting  was  made 
5  inches  diameter  and  15  inches  long.  It  was  cast  vertically,  from 
Blaenavon  iron.  Through  the  axis  of  this  cylinder,  a  slab^  15  inches 
long,  5  inches  broad,  and  about  1  inch  thick,  was  taken.  Across  the 
middle  of  this  slab  five  cylinders,  1^  inch  long  and  |  inch  diameter, 
were  obtained  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  the  middle  one 

PhU,  Tram,,  1857,  p.  890. 
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being  in  the  centre,  and  the  outer  ones  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
sides.  Comparing  the  results  of  the  experiments  (on  crushing  these 
cylinders)  it  appears  that  the  external  part  of  the  casting  was  some- 
what stronger  than  the  internal.  But  the  variation  was  only  from 
62  to  66  (62,444  to  65,739  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  therefore 
much  less  than  was  obtained  from  the  smaller  masses."  From  this 
and  other  experiments  on  small  cylinders  cut  out  of  a  slab  of 
Derwent  iron.  No.  1,  cast  9  inches  square  and  12  inches  long,  '^  it 
appears  that  the  difference  of  hardness  between  the  external  and 
internal  parts  of  a  large  casting  is  much  less  than  in  a  small  one,  and 
may  frequently  be  neglected."*  For  the  safe  working  strain  on 
cast-iron  see  Chap.  XXYIII. 

WROUGHT-IRON. 

ItWm  CroAhlDir  Mtren^h  of  wrooyht-lron — M  tons  Is  the 
llBiit  of  eompresslTe  elamtMtj  of  wrosffht-lron. — The  crush- 
ing  strength  of  wrought-iron  varies  with  the  hardness  of  the  u:on, 
bat  ordinary  wrought-iron  is  completely  crushed,  i,e,,  bulged,  with 
a  pressure  of  from  16  to  20  tons  per  square  inch,  and  when  the 
pressure  exceeds  12  or  13  tons,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  that  "in  most 
cases  it  cannot  be  usefully  employed,  as  it  will  sink  to  any  degree, 
though  in  hollow  cylinders  it  will  sometimes  bear  15  or  16  tons  per 
square  inch."  f  '3^he  point  at  which  compressive  set  sensibly  com- 
mences, that  is,  the  limit  of  compressive  elasticity,  is  about  12  tons 
per  square  inch.  For  the  safe  working  strain  in  practice  see  Chap. 
XXVIII. 

STEEL. 

•9§.  Cnuliliiff  strenr^h  of  steel — M  tons  is  the  limit  of 
eompreflslTe  ekMtlclty  of  steeL — The  following  table  contains 
the  results  of  experiments  on  the  crushing  weights  of  cylinders  of 
cast-steel  by  Major  Wade,J  U.S.  Army: — 

♦  PhiL  Tratu.,  1857,  pp.  891,  892. 
fCoBi.  J7€p.,p.  121. 

t  BepcrU  of  Experiment  on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Metals  for  Cannons, 
hj  Officen  of  the  Qrdoaace  Department^  U.S.  Aimy,  p.  258.    PhiladelphiAi  1856. 
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TABLE  IIL— CBuamvo  srsiiroTH  of  Cast-btekl 


Kind  of  cast^ted.    . 

No. 
of 
sam- 
ple. 

Leogth. 

AJIfllBBWa 

Cmahlng 
wdght  per 
•quarelndi 
of  section. 

Not  hardened,            -            -            .            .            - 

1 

inch. 
1021 

inch* 
•400 

Ibe. 
198,944 

Hardened ;  low  temper ;  chipping  chisela,     - 

2 

•995 

•402 

354,544 

Hardened ;  mean  temper ;  taming  tools, 

8 

1-016 

•408 

391,985 

Hardened ;  high  temper ;  tools  for  taming  hard  steel. 

4 

1-006 

•406 

872,598 

• 

NoTB— All  the  samples  of  steel  tested  were  cat  from  the  same  bar.  No.  1  remained 
unchanged,  as  made  at  the  steel  factory.  Noe.  2,  8,  and  4,  were  all  hardened,  and  the 
temper  afterwards  drawn  down  in  different  proportions. 

Table  IV.  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made  bj  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  for  the  "  Steel  Committee,"  on  the  crushing  strength  of 
carefully  turned  cylinders  of  steel  1*382  inches  in  diameter  (=  1*5 
square  inches  area),  and  whose  height  equalled  4  diameters,  the 
steel  being  intended  for  tyres,  axles,  and  rails.* 

TABLE  rv.— Limit  of  Ck)MFBBS8viB  Elastioitt  of  Cbuoibls  ahd  Bssbbmeb 

StBEL  BAB8. 


KindofiteeL 

Cnuhing  wdgfat  per  wiiiaTe  inch  at 

which  leoilble  aet  oommeaoed, !«., 

Umit  of  compreMdve  elMticttf . 

Cmcible  steel,  hammered. 
Do.          rolled, 

Bessemer  steel,  hammered. 
Do.           rolled. 

tons. 
22-92 

1875 

21-79 

18-08 

1 
Mean,    ------  20-38 

Shorter  cylinders  of  the  same  kinds  of  steel  of  the  same  sectional 
area,  but  only  one  diameter  in  height,  were  subjected  to  a  crushing 
weight  of  200,000  ibs.  per  square  inch,  the  result  being  that  they 

*  ExperimenU  on  Sted  and  Iron  hy  a  OomnUtteeof  OhnL  Bngxneen^  1868-70. 
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bulged  but  did  not  crack ;  the  average  contraction  of  length  (ultimate 
compresaive  set)  under  this  strain  was  for  crucible  steel  32  per  cent., 
and  for  Bessemer  steel  38  per  cent.,  of  the  original  length.  From 
31  experiments  made  subsequently  by  the  same  committee  at 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  on  the  compression  of  bars  of  crucible, 
Bessemer,  and  cast-steel,  10  feet  long  and  1^  inches  diameter,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  compressive  elasticity  were  27  and 
15  tons  respectively,  and  the  average  was  21*35  tons  per  square  inch, 
which  agrees  sufficiently  closely  with  the  mean  of  the  experiments 
in  Table  IV.  to  allow  us  to  assume  21  tons  to  be  the  practical  limit 
of  compressive  elasticity  of  average  steel. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Chap.  XYI.  additional  experiments  by 
Sir  William  Fairbaim  on  the  crushing  strength  of  various  kinds 
of  steeL    For  the  safe  worUng  load  see  Chap.  XXYIII. 

VARIOUS  METALS. 

i99«  Cmshliiv  strength  of  copper^  brassj  tln^  leadj 
aloBdiilsHi-broiise^  ainc. — The  following  table  contains  the  results 
of  experiments  by  Mr.  6.  Rennie  on  the  crushing  strength  of  ^  inch 
cubes  of  different  metals.* 


TABLE  V. — GBDBHiiro  Stbsngth  of  Vabious  Mbtalb. 

1 

Dflscriptfam  of  metal. 

Cradling  weight 
on  a  i  inch  cabe. 

Cast-oopper  crambled  with        ..... 
line  yellow  bnas  reduced  -^th,  with    .... 

• 

Bo.                do.     i       with    .            -            -            - 
Wrong^i-eopper  rednoed  -^th,  with   .... 

Bo.                do.     ith,    with    .           .           ^           . 

CMt-tin                    do.    i^th,  with    .... 

Bo.                       do.     Jrd,    with    .... 

CMt-lead                  do.     ^        with    .... 

lbs. 

7818 

S218 

10804 

8427 

6440 

552 

966 

483 

Alluding  to  these  ductile  metals,  Mr.  Bennie  observes: — "  The 
experiments  on  the  different  metals  give  no  satisfactory  results. 
The  difficulty  consists  in  assigning  a  value  to  the  different  degrees 

♦  PhU.  Tram^  1818,  p.  125. 
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of  diminution.  When  compressed  beyond  a  certain  thickness,  the 
resistance  becomes  enormous.''  The  crushing  weight  of  aluminium 
bronze,  according  to  Professor  Bankine,  is  59  tons  per  square  inch. 
In  my  own  experiments  I  found  that  cast-zinc  will  spread  out  to 
any  degree  under  severe  pressure,  but  it  will  bear  5  or  6  tons  per 
square  inch  without  any  very  appreciable  change  of  shape. 

TIMBER. 

800*  CrashlDir  strennr^h  of  timber — Wet  timber  not  nearly 
so  strong  am  dry. — The  following  table  contains  the  results  of 
experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  the  cruslung  strength  of  various 
kinds  of  timber,  '^  the  force  being  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 

fibre."* 

TABLE  VI.— CRUBHiKa  Btbenoth  of  Tixbib. 


DeKrIptlon  of  wood. 

Crashing  weight  per 
aqoare  inch  of  section. 

Wood  in  the 

ordinary  state 

of  dr}'nes8. 

Wood 

Tery  dry. 

Alder,               .... 
Aah,      .             .             .             -            - 
Baywood,          .            .            .            - 
Beech,               .... 
Birch,  American, 
Birch,  English, 

Cedar,               .... 
Crab,    ...            -            - 
Deal,  red,          .... 
Deal,  white,      .... 
Elder,                .... 
Elm,     ..... 
Fir,  Spruce,      .            .            .            - 
Hornbeam,        .... 
Larch  (fallen  two  monthR), 
Mahogany,        .... 
Oak,  Quebec,    .... 
Oak,  English,    .... 
Oak,  Dantzic  (very  dry), 
Pine,  pitch,       .... 
Pine,  yellow  (full  of  turpentine), 
Pine,  red,          .... 
Plum,  wet,        .... 
Plum,  dry,        .... 
Poplar,              .... 
Sycamore,         .... 

Teak, 

Walnut,            .... 
Willow,             .... 

lbs. 

6,831 
8,688 
7,518 
7,733 

8,297 
5,674 
6,499 
5,748 
6,781 
7,451 

6,499 
4,533 
.  8,201 
8,198 
4,231 
6,484 

6,790 
6,375 
5,395 
8,654 
8,241 
8,107 
7,082 

6,063 
2,898 

lbs. 

6,960 
9,363 
7,518 
9,363 

11,663 
6,402 
5,863 
7,148 
6,586 
7,293 
9,973 

10,881 
6,819 
7,289 
5,568 
8,198 
5,982 

10,058 
7,731 
6,790 
5,445 
7,618 

10,493 
5,124 

12,Toi 
7,227 
6,128 

•  PhU.  Trans.,  1840,  p.  429. 
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**  The  results  in  the  first  column  were  in  each  case  a  mean  from 
about  three  experiments  upon  cylinders  of  wood  turned  to  be  one 
inch  diameter,  and  two  inches  long,  flat  at  the  ends.  The  wood 
was  moderately  dry,  being  such  as  is  employed  in  making  models 
for  castings.  The  second  column  gives  the  mean  strength,  as 
before,  from  similar  specimens,  after  being  turned  and  kept  drying 
in  a  warm  place  two  months  longer.  The  lengths  of  these  latter 
specimens  were,  in  some  instances,  only  one  inch,  which  reduction 
would  increase  the  strength  a  little.  But  the  great  difference 
frequently  seen  in  the  strength,  as  given  by  the  two  columns,  shows 
strongly  the  effect  of  drying  upon  wood,  and  the  great  weakness  of 
wet  timber,  it  not  having  half  the  strength  of  dry^* — a  consideration 
of  much  importance  in  works  under  water.  For  the  safe  working 
load  on  limber  see  Chap.  XXYUL 

STONE,  BBICK,  CEMENT,   AND  GLASS. 

SOI.  Cmsliliiir  strenyeh  of  stone  and  brick. — ^The  following 
table  contains  the  crushing  strength  of  stone  and  brick.  For  the 
safe  working  load  see  Chap.  XXV  111. 

TABLE  VII. — CRUBHnro  STRiNaTH  of  STom  aiid  Bbick. 


Deieriptlon  of  itoiiCL 


Spedfle 
grtTity. 


Cnuhing 
weight 

per 

iqa«re 

Inch. 


Authority. 


GBAiriTIflw 

Aberdeen,  blue  kmd,    .... 
Peteibead,  hard  dose  gnmed, 
i  Ccnuih,  ..... 

KiDmey,  Co.  Dublin,  very  f elsfkathic, 
Kingstown,    do.,        grey  colour, 
Blevington,  Co.  Wicklow,  coane  and  loosely 
aggregated,  ..... 
Ballyknocken,  Co.  Wicklow,  coarse,  micaceous, 
Newry,  sli^tly  syenitic,  ... 

Mount  Sorrel  granite,  ... 

SANDBTOmES  AXD  GbITB. 

Aibroatfa  pavement,     .... 

Caithness        do.  - 

Dundee  sandstone  or  Bresda,  • 

Cnagleitfa  white  freestone, 

Brsmley  Fall,  near  Leeds  (with  and  against  strata) 

Derby  Grit,  a  red  friable  sandstone, 

Ditto,  from  another  quany,     • 

Yorkshire  paving  (with  and  against  strata), 

Bed  sandstone,  Runcorn  (17  feet  per  ton). 

Quartz  rock.  Holyhead  (across  lamination), 

Ditto  (parallel  to  lamination). 


lbs. 

2-625 

10914 

■•a 

8288 

2-662 

6856 

... 

10780 

... 

10115 

... 

8680 

... 

8178 

... 

18440 

2-676 

12861 

••• 

7884 

•  •• 

6498 

2-680 

6680 

2-452 

5487 

2-506 

6059 

2-316 

8142 

2-428 

4846 

2-507 

5714 

«•. 

2185 

••. 

25500 

... 

14000 

Rennie. 


Wilkinson. 


n 
n 
>t 

Fairbaim. 


Buchanan. 

n 

Rennie. 

L.  Clark. 
Mallet 
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TABLE  TIL — CBUBHDro  Stbiitoth  of  Stovb  ahd  Bbiok — eowHmied. 


DeKriptloB  of  ttonai 


Spedfle 


Gnutalng 

per 

■qvare 

Inch. 


Anthoritj. 


O0LITI8. 
Portland  flione,  ... 

Ditto)  another  ipecimeii, 

MABBLIfl. 

Karble,  statoaiy,         ... 

Ditto,  whito  statuaiy,  not  veined, 

Ditto,  whito  Italian,  yeined,    • 

Ditto,  black  Brabant,  - 

Ditto,  Devonahire  red,  variegated. 

Ditto,  Kilkenny  black, 

DittO)  bUck  Galway,  £rom  Menlo  qoany. 


LnonoNsa 
Limestone,  compact,    .  -  -  - 

Ditto,  black  compact,  Limerick, 
Ditto,  Purfoeck,  .  .  .  . 

Ditto,    magneoan,    Ajuton,    stone   of  which 

Houses  of  Parliament  are  built. 
Ditto,  Anglesea  (184  cubic  feet  per  ton), 
Ditto,  Listowel  quany,  Kerry, 
Ditto,Ballyduff  quany  near  Tullamore,K]ng's  Co. 
Ditto,  Woodbine  ^uany  near  Athy,  Kildare^   • 
Ditto,  Finglas  quany,  Co.  Dublin, 
Chalk,  ..... 

Slatbs. 
Valencia  Island,  Kerry,  ... 

Killaloe  quany,  Tipperaiy,  on  bed  of  strata,    • 

Do.  do.  on  edge  of  strata,  - 

Glanmore,  Ashf  ord,  Wicklow,  on  bed  of  strata 

Da  do.  on  edge  of  strata 

Basalts  akd  Mstamobphio  Booe& 
Whinstone,  Sootoh,  .... 
Felspathic  greenstone,  from  Giant's  Causeway, 
Homblendic  greenstone,  Galway,  Co.  Galway, 
Moore  quarry,  Ballvmena,  Antrim,  crystal- 
line and  homblendic,  ... 
Grauwacke,  from  Penmaenmawr, 

BBICK& 

Pale  red,  -  -  -  - 

Red  brick,        -  .  -  - 

Tellow-face  baked  Hammersmith  paviors. 
Yellow-faced  burnt  Hammersmith  paviors, 
Fire  brick,  Stourbridge, 
Buckley  Mountain  brick,  X.  Wales,     - 
Brickwork  set  in  cement  (bricks  not  of  a  hard 
description)  .... 


••• 


2-748 


2-085 
2-168 


Dm. 

2-428 

8729 

2-428 

4570 

••■ 

8216 

2-760 

6058 

2-726 

9681 

2-697 

9219 

••• 

7428 

••• 

15120 

•■• 

20160 

2-584 

7718 

2-598 

8855 

2-599 

9160 

••• 

8050 

... 

7579 

■•• 

18048 

*.• 

11840 

••• 

14850 

••• 

16940 

••• 

501 

10943 
26495 
15225 
21315 
12740 


8270 
17220 
24570 

20552 
16898 


562 
808 
1002 
1441 
1717 
2180 

521 


Rennie. 


n 


tt 
f» 
It 

N 
It 


Wilkinson. 


ft 


Remiie. 


ti 
ft 

Pairbaim. 

L.  Clark. 

Wilkinson. 

>f 

n 
ft 

Rennie. 


Wilkinson, 
tt 
tt 

It 

» 


Buchanan. 
Wilkinson. 

tt 


ft 
Faiibaim. 


Rennie. 
ft 
ft 
ff 

L.  ciariL 


ft 


Buchanan,  PractiocU  Mechanic's  Journal^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  285. 

L.  Clark,  The  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges^  p.  865. 

Fairbaim,  Useful  vrfomuxHon  for  Engineers,  second  series,  p.  136. 

Mallet,  Philosophical  Transactions^  1862,  p.  671. 

Rennie,  Philosophical  TransacHtms^  1818,  p.  181. 

Wilkinson,  Practical  Otology  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Grant  with  a  hydraulic  press  on  the  crushing  strength  of 
various  kinds  of  brick.* 


TABLE  ViiJ.— UBUSHnro  Stbiitoth  < 

or  Common  Buck  and  Bricks  made  of 

PORTLAim  Gexkitt. 

»fc.         -     •     »■ _*  •-  -■  ^•- 

1 

Breadth 

J 

AreaeZ' 
posed  to 

Weight 

Crnahing 
weight 

D«MriptMm  of  Drlek. 

I 

preasnre. 

D17. 

Wet 

perhrick. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

Gault  day,  premed,  .        .        - 

8-75 

4-125 

2-75 

86-09 

513 

6-47 

40-04 

Gralt  cUy,  wire  cut^ 

9-00 

4125 

2-75 

37-125 

5-86 

6-85 

82-70 

GMilt  day,  perforated. 

9-00 

4-875 

2-625 

89-875 

4-95 

5-76 

46-40 

Suffolk  bruDstones,   ... 

9-00 

4-5 

2-625 

40-5 

6-18 

7-14 

84-94 

Stock, 

9-00 

4-125 

2-625 

87-125 

5-0 

5-67 

88-74 

Farehamred,    .... 

8-76 

4-125 

2-625 

36-09 

6.55 

7-52 

90-40 

StafftmUure  blue  (pressed,  with 

fn)g),         .... 

875 

4-125 

275 

86-09 

7-82 

7-90 

111-04 

SbiffordBhize  blue(iough,  withoat 

bog),            .... 

8-75 

4125 

2-75 

86-09 

7-75 

7-81 

117-92 

eomprened,  and  kept  in  air 

12montha,         ... 

9-00 

4-5 

8-0 

40-50 

9-51 

9-76 

96-60 

Do.  kept  in  water  12  months,    - 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

182-62 

i,  compressed  and  kept  in 

air  12  months,    ... 

•  •• 

*•• 

••. 

... 

8-79 

9-51 

48-60 

Da  kept  in  water  12  months,    • 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

29-92 

Portland  Cement  and  sand,  1  to 

6,  compressed  and  kept  in 

air  12  months,    • 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

8-48 

9-88 

80-28 

Do.  kept  in  water  12  months,    . 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

«•• 

••• 

11-24 

SM.  Mode  of  Dractore  of  stone. — In  Mr.  Clark's  experiments 
*'the  sandstones  gave  way  euddenly,  and  withoat  any  previous 
cracking  or  warning.  After  fracture  the  upper  portion  generally 
retained  the  form  of  an  inverted  square  pyramid,  very  symmetrical, 
the  sides  baling  away  in  pieces  all  round.  The  limestones  formed 
perpendieidar  cracks  and  splinters  a  considerable  time  before  they 
crashed.'*  Mr.  Rennie  observes,  *'it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the 
raptare  of  amorphous  stones,  that  pyramids  are  formed,  having 
for  their  base  the  upper  side  of  the  cube  next  the  lever,  the 
action  of  which  displaces  the  sides  of  the  cubes,  precisely  as  if  a 
wedge  had  operated  between  them."  Mr.  Wilkinson  remarks, 
'*  The  results  of  the  (one  inch)  cubes  experimented  on  show  the 
strongest  stones  to  be  the  basalts,  primary  limestones,  and  slates. 
Of  the  limestones,  the  primary  limestones  and  compact  hard  calp 
are  the  strongest;  and  the  light  dove-coloured  and  fossiliferous 

♦  Proc,  Imt.  C^^  Vol.  xadl 
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limestones  are  among  the  weakest.    The  strength  of  the  sand- 
stones, like  their  mineral  aggregation,  is  very  variable.** 

The  strength  of  stones,  though  bearing  the  same  name  and  pre- 
senting the  same  lithological  characters,  is  so  variable  in  different 
localities,  that,  when  any  building  of  importance  is  proposed,  it  is 
prudent  to  test  the  strength  of  the  stone  by  actual  experiment 
rather  than  trust  to  books  for  the  information  required.  In  my 
own  experiments,  I  find  that  with  granite  and  Umestones  the 
first  crack  may  be  expected  to  take  place  with  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  ultimate  crushing  weight. 

80S.  Cnuhliifr  0(r«Bfftli  of  mbMe  masonry. — ^Professor 
Bankine  states  that  *'  the  resistance  of  good  coursed  rvbble  masonry 
to  crushing  is  about  four-tenths  of  that  of  single  blocks  of  the  stone 
that  it  is  built  with.  The  resistance  of  common  nibble  to  crushing 
is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  mortar  which  it  contains.*** 
For  the  safe  working  load  on  masonry  see  Chap.  XXVULt. 

804.  Cmshlnir  stmnr^h  of  Portland  eement»  mortar  and 
concrete. — The  foUovring  table  contains  the  results  of  experi- 
ments by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  crushing  strength  of  Portland  cement 
and  cement  mortar,  f 
TABLE  IX. — CBUBHma  stbifoth  of  Pobtlakd  obhivt  abd  Cxxext  xobtas. 


DetcripUon  <tf  cement  or  mortar. 


Cradiliis 
weight 

per 
■qiure 
Id  eh. 


Portland  oement,  neat, 

1  Portland  Cement  to  1  pit  sand, 
ditto  2     ditto» 

ditto  8     ditto, 

ditto  4     ditto, 

ditto  5     ditto, 

Portland  cement,  neat, 

1  Portland  Cement  to  1  sand, 

ditto  2  ditto,      - 

ditto  8  ditto, 

ditto  4  ditto, 

ditto  5  ditto, 

Portland  cement,  neat, 

1  Portland  Cement  to  1  pit  sand, 
ditto  2     ditto, 

ditto  8     ditto, 

ditto  4     dittos 

ditto  5     ditto. 


S  o 

00 


.1 


I 


lbs. 
8795 
2491 
2004 
1486 
1331 

959 
5388 
8478 
2752 
2156 
1797 
1540 
5984 
4561 
3647 
2398 
2208 
1678 


*  CivU  Engineering^  p.  887. 


+  Proe,  In$L  C,  E,,  Vol.  Ttv, 
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In  these  experiments  the  specimens  were  made  into  bricks 
9  X  4'25  X  2'75  inches,  and  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  hydraulic 
press  on  their  flat  surface  of  9  X  4*25  inches  =  38*25  square 
inches.  The  results  would  doubtless  have  been  somewhat  different 
if  thej  had  been  cubes.  Each  specimen  showed  signs  of  ^ving 
way  with  considerably  less  pressure  than  that  which  finally  crushed 
it,  the  average  ratio  of  the  weight  which  produced  the  first  crack 
to  that  which  finally  crushed  it  being  nearly  as  f . 

The  following  table  gives  the  strength  of  lime  mortar  18  months 
old,  on  the  authority  of  Bondelet.* 

TABUS  X. — Cbubhiro  btbsnoth  of  Lims  Mobtab  18  months  old. 


I>6Kriptt<A  of  morur. 


Crashing 
weight 

per 

•quare 

inch. 


Mortar  of  lime  and  river  sand. 

The  lame,  beaten,        ... 

Mortar  of  lime  and  pit  sand,    - 

The  same,  beaten, 

Mortar  of  cement  and  pounded  tiles,   - 

The  same,  beaten. 

Mortar  made  with  pounded  sandstone. 

Mortar  made  with  puzzolana  from  Naplc 

Rome  mixed, 
The  same,  beaten,        ... 


and 


lbs. 

4d6 
596 
578 
800 
677 
929 
417 

521 
758 


Fifteen  years  later  these  experiments  were  repeated,  when 
mortars  of  lime  and  sand  were  found  to  have  increased  in  strength 
about  ^th,  and  mortars  of  cement  or  puzzolana  about  ^th. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  some  of  Mr.  Grant's 
experiments  with  a  hydraulic  press  on  the  crushing  strength  of 
concrete  blocks,  made  of  Portland  cement  and  ballast  in  various 
proportions,  set  and  kept  in  air  for  one  year,  also  set  and  kept  in 
water  for  the  same  time.f 


*  Navier,  AppUeation  de  la  MSeanique,  p.  8. 
t  Proc  L  Q.  B^  Vol.  xxxii. 
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TABIiE  XL — ^PoBTLAHD  CsMSVT  €k>KOEiTE  BLOCKS  OF  Ballabt,  Bet  and  kept  m  Air 
for  One  Tear,  also  set  and  kq^  in  Water  for  the  same  time. 

Size  of  Block— 12"  X  12"  X  12".    Compreased. 


Weight  in  Iba. 

Weight  of  each 
Block  In  tba. 

Cmahed  at  tona. 

Propor- 
tiona. 

1 

Cement 

Sand  and 
OrareL 

Water. 

Kept  in 
Air. 

Kept  in 
Water. 

Air. 

Water. 

Itol 

59-36 

66-96 

16-00 

187-60 

147-25 

107-0* 

170-50 

*  ExoeptionaL 

2„  1 

42*64 

96-40 

12-00 

142-60 

162-50 

149-0 

160^0 

, 

8„  1 

82-00 

108-66 

10-00 

1 45^25 

162-25 

113-0 

116-50 

*„  1 

25-84 

116-96 

8-80 

145^75 

152-50 

108-0 

108-60 

6  „  1 

21-28 

120-24 

8-00 

142-10 

150-95 

89-0 

99-50 

6  .,  1 

18  08 

122-48 

8-00 

141-56 

150-00 

80-50 

91-0 

7„  1 

15-84 

125-04 

7-60 

141-70 

150-20 

75-0 

80^50 

8  „  1 

1408 

127-04 

7-60 

142-30 

150^80 

61-50 

76^0 

9  m  1 

12-64 

128-64 

7-20 

14210 

161-50 

54-0 

68^50 

10  „  1 

11-86 

128-88 

6-80 

142-00 

15000 

48-50 

48^0 

Size  of  Block- 

-6"  X  6"  X  6". 

Gompi 

"essed. 

■ 

Itol 

7-42 

8-87 

2-00 

17-50 

18^04 

88-0 

88-60 

2  „  1 

5*88 

1205 

1-50 

17-78 

18^97 

48-0 

34-50 

8„  1 

4-00 

13-57 

1-25 

18-28 

19^35 

80-0 

85^50 

4  „  1 

8-23 

14-62 

1-10 

18^28 

18-71 

80-0 

28-00 

6  ..  1 

2*66 

15-03 

1-00 

18-26 

18-98 

24-50 

35-50 

6„  1 

2-26 

15-31 

1-00 

17-90 

18-60 

20-40 

19-60 

7  „  1 

1-98 

15-63 

•95 

17-86 

18-85 

16-50 

16-0 

8  „  1 

1-76 

15-88 

•95 

17-86 

18-90 

18-50 

13-50 

9  „  1 

1-58 

16-08 

•90 

17-78 

19-0 

12^0 

11-00 

10  „1 

1-42 

16-11 

•85 

17-68 

18^70 

10-50 

10-50 

Size  of  Block— « 

1"  X  6"  X  6". 

Not  Compressed. 

Itol 

7-12 

8-04 

1-92 

16-44 

17^60 

80^0 

87-60 

2  „  1 

4-90 

11-09 

1-38 

17-57 

18-08 

38^50 

86-00 

8„  1 

8-56 

12-11 

1-11 

17-75 

18-98 

24-0 

28-00 

4  „  1 

2-85 

1-2-92 

-97 

17-84 

18-28 

28-0 

27-00 

6  „  1 

2*88 

13-18 

•87 

17-90 

18-73 

24-0 

23^50 

6  „  1 

2-00 

13-49 

•88 

17-35 

18-30 

18-20 

17-00 

7„  1 

1-77 

14-02 

•85 

17-32 

17-90 

14-0 

12-50 

8  „  1 

1-60 

14-51 

•85 

17-38 

17-95 

12-50 

11-00 

9  „  1 

1-43 

14-59 

-80 

17-40 

17-97 

10-0 

9-00 

10  „  1 

1-26 

14-35 

•75 

17-20 

17-50 

8-0 

7-00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  concrete  which  was  compressed 
was  considerably  stronger  than  that  not  compressed.  In  my 
own  practice  I  always  have  concrete  carefully  rammed,  and 
when  it  forms  the  matrix  for  large  rubble  stone  the  concrete  is 
compressed  between  the  stones  with  iron  tamping  tools  having  T 
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shaped  ends  about  5  inches  long.  This  permits  it  to  be  mixed 
stiff  with  but  little  water,  and,  when  thus  solidly  rammed,  the 
stones  wiU  generally  break  sooner  than  the  concrete  in  which 
thej  are  imbedded.  In  one  of  Mr.  Grant^s  experiments  a  twelve- 
inch  cube  of  concrete,  made  with  blue  Lias  lime  and  Thames 
ballast  1  +  6,  10  months  old  and  kept  in  water,  bore  6  tons  per 
square  foot,  or  93  tt>s.  per  square  inch.  A  similar  cube  of  Lias 
concrete,  but  made  with  Bramley  Fall  chippings  1  -|-  6,  in  place 
of  ballast,  and  also  kept  in  water  10  months,  bore  20*4  tons  per 
square  foot,  or  317  ibs.  per  square  inch.*  For  the  safe  working 
load  on  concrete  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 

SOK.  CnwhtiiV  strenffth  of  giamn. — The  following  table  con- 
tains the  cmshii^  strength  of  glass  from  experiments  by  Sir  Wm. 
Fairbaim  and  Mr.  Tate.f 

TABLE  Xn. — OBUBBnro  Stbenoth  of  annealed  Glass  Babs. 


Kind  of  OlMS. 

Sp. 
gnvlty. 

Cnuhing  weight 
per  tqiure  inch. 

Beit  flint  glass  annealed  rod,  drawn  out  when  molten 
to  abont  f  inch  diameter,     .... 
Common  green  glass        ditto           ditto, 
White  crown  glass          ditto           ditto,    ^• 

8-0782 
2*5284 
2-4504 

Ibe.         tons. 

27582  =  12-818 
81876  =  14-227 
81008  =  18-840 

**  The  specimens  were  crashed  almost  to  powder  from  the  violence 
of  the  concussion,  when  they  gave  way;  it,  however,  appeared 
that  the  fractures  occurred  in  vertical  planes,  splitting  up  the 
specimen  in  all  directions ;  cracks  were  noticed  to  form  some  time 
before  the  specimen  finally  gave  way ;  then  these  rapidly  increased 
in  number,  splitting  the  glass  into  innumerable  irregular  prisms 
of  the  same  height  as  the  cube ;  finally,  these  bent  or  broke,  and 
the  pressure,  no  longer  bedded  on  a  firm  surface,  destroyed  the 
specimen.'*  Seven  cubes  were  also  cut  from  the  centre  of  large 
lamps  of  glass,  and  crushed.  Their  resistance  was  less  than  that 
of  the  drawn  rods  in  the  ratio  of  f ,  possibly  because  the^  were 
less  perfectly  annealed  than  the  drawn  rods,  and  also  because  the 
external  skin  of  the  latter  gave  them  some  extra  strength  (905). 

♦  Proe.  I,  C,  E.,  Vol.  xxv.,  p.  110. 

t  PkUonphkal  Tran9actwnSf  1859,  p.  218. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Fig.  100. 


PILLARS. 

SOS.  Terj  I0119  tlitai  pillars. — The  law 

which  determines  the  flexure  of  very  long  thin 
pillars  may  be  investigated  theoretically  as 
follows: — Let  Fig.  100  represent  a  pillar  of 
uniform  section  throughout,  not  fixed  at  the 
ends,  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
just  on  the  point  of  failing  from  flexure. 
Let  W  =  the  deflecting  weight, 

D  =  the  lateral  deflection  at  the  centre. 
M  =  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
longitudinal  elastic  forces  (59), 
b  =  the  breadth  of  the  pillar, 
<£  =z  its  diameter  or  least  lateral  dimension, 
/  =z  its  length, 

/  =  the  longitudinal  unit-strain  in  the  extreme  fibres  in  a 
horizontal  section  across  the  middle  of  the  pillar, 

X  =  the  difference  in  length  between  the  convex  and  the 

concave  edges  of  the  pillar, 
C  =  the  resultant  of  all  the  longitudinal  forces  of  compres- 
sion in  the  concave  side  at  the  plane  of  section, 
T  =  the  resultant  of  all  the  longitudinal  forces  of  tension 

in  the  convex  side  at  the  plane  of  section, 
E  =  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
The  upper  half  of  the  pillar  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  three  sets 
of  vertical  forces — viz.,  the  weight,  acting  in  the  chord-line  of  the 
curve;  the  longitudinal  tensile  strains  in  the  convex  side  at  the 
middle  section;  and  the  longitudinal  compressive  strains  in  the 
concave  side,  also  at  the  middle  section.  When  the  pillar  is  very 
long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  the  deflection   therefore 
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considerabley  even  though  the  curvature  be  small,*  we  may  assume 
D  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  chord  line  to  either  the  centre 
of  tensile  or  the  centre  of  compressive  strains.  Taking  moments 
round  either  of  these  points  indifferently,  we  have 

W  D  =  M  nearly,  (a) 

Again,  assuming  that  the  deflection  curve  is  a  circle,  from  which  it 
can  differ  but  slightly,  we  have  from  eq.  132, 

D  =  g^  nearly,  (6) 

whence,  by  substitution  in  eq.  (a),  we  have, 

W  =  ?|^  (c) 

Further,  recollecting  that  X  is  equal  to  the  contraction  of  the 
concave  plus  the  extension  of  the  coniMm  edge,  we  have  from  eq.  2, 

Substituting  this  in  eq.  ((;),  we  have 

W  =  ^^^  (230) 

Beplacing  M  by  its  values  in  91  and  the  succeeding  sections  and 

d  .  .  .2c 

recollecting  that  the  ratio  -^  in  eq.  230  is  equal  to  the  ratio  -f 

in  the  46th  and  succeeding  equations,  we  obtain  the  following  values 
for  the  strength  of  long  pillars  f  of  various  sections : — 

*  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  ezperiments  show  that  this  investigation  is  not  applicable  to 

irillars  whose  length  is  less  than  fifty  diameters  if  made  of  cast-iron,  or  eighty 

diameters  if  made  of  wronght-iron. 

t  CaUing  the  diameter  unity,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  lateral  deflection  of  a  very 

long  pillar  per  miit  of  its  length  s  |th  of  the  shortening  of  the  concave  side,  or  Jth  of 

the  extension  of  the  convex  side,  per  linear  unit,  in  the  following  manner  :— • 

Let  R  —  the  radius  of  curvature, 

9  =  the  lateral  deflection  of  a  unit  of  length, 

X'  =s  the  longitudinal  shortening  or  extension  per  linear  unit, 

and  the  other  symbols  as  before ; 

from  (&),     D  =  -3  or,  since  d  =  unity,  =  --- 

od  4 

also,    a  =  i ,  and  D  =  ^^ 
8R  FR 
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80?.  IjObit  0Olld  rceteniralar  pillars — iMn^  mMA  womm^ 
pillars — lA^ng  hollow  rovnd  pillars — Strenirth  of  lony  pUIam 

depcBito  oa  the  eoefllcleat  of  elasticity. — From  equations  46 
and  230  we  have  for  long  solid  rectangular  pillars, 

W  =  ^  (231) 

where  d  =  the  shortest  side. 
From  equations  48  and  230  we  have  for  long  solid  round  pillars, 

W  =  ^^J-  (232) 

where  d  =  the  diameter  of  the  pillar. 
From  equations  49  and  230  we  have  for  long  hollow  round  pillars 

W  =  ^^(^*-^«*>  (233) 

where  d  =  the  external  diameter, 
di  =  the  internal  diameter. 
These  equations  prove  that  the  strength  of  very  long  square  or 
round  pillars  varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  their  diameter  divided 
by  the  square  of  their  length,  and  the  longer  the  pillar  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diameter,  the  closer  will  these  equations  represent  the 
truth ;  in  such  pillars  the  neutral  surface  will  not  lie  far  from  the 
central  axis,  and  the  deflecting  weight,  W,  will  be  small  compared 
to  that  which  would  crush  a  very  short  pillar  of  the  same  diameter. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  strength  of  very  long  pillars 
depends,  not  on  the  strength  of  the  material,  but  on  E,  which 
represents  its  stifiiiess  and  capability  of  resisting  flexure.  This 
theoretic  result  agrees  with  the  fact  that,  although  a  short  round 
pillar  of  cast-iron  will  bear  a  much  greater  weight  than  a  similar 
pillar  of  wrought-iron,  because  the  crushing  strength  of  cast-iron  is 
from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  that  of  wrought-irpn,  yet  a 
solid  wrought-iron  pillar  over  26  diameters  in  length  will  support  a 
greater  weight  than  a  similar  one  of  cast-iron,  because  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity  of  wrought-iron  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
cast-iron  (SSI0). 

S0§.  Strenipth  of  similar  IOB|r  pillars  are  as  their  traas- 
Terse  areas — ^Weiirhts  of  IOD|r  pillars  of  equal  streafrth  aa4 
similar  la  secllonj  bat  ofdlfTereiit  leasTths^  are  as  the  squares 
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•f  their  l«ii:tli0. — These  equations  also  prove  that  the  strengths 
of  similar  long  pillars  arenas  the  squares  of  any  linear  dimension, 
that  id,  as  their  transverse  areas ;  while  their  weights  are  as  the 
cubes  of  any  linear  dimension.  Further,  if  the  strengths  of  long 
piljars  of  similar  section  remain  constant  while  their  lengths  vary, 
their  transverse  areas  will  vary  as  their  lengths,  and  their  weights 
therefore  will  vary  as  the  squares  of  their  lengths. 

MB.  Weight  whieh  will  defleet  a  very  lonir  pillar  Is  very 
■ear  the  breaklnir  welyU. — It  appears  from  eq.  {b)  that,  if  a 
veiy  long  pillar  be  bent  in  different  degrees,  D  will  vary  as  \  that 

is,  as/(1');  and,  from  eq.  (a),  W  =  -^,  which  is  constant,  since  M 

also  varies  as  /;  hence  it  follows,  that  W,  the  weight  which  keeps 
the  pillar  bent,  is  nearly  the  same  whether  the  flexure  be  greater  or 
less.  This  statement  would  be  accurately  true  were  it  not  that 
the  assumptions  on  which  eqs.  (a)  and  (b)  are  based  and  the  law  of 
elasticity  are  only  approximate.  It  will,  however,  agree  very  closely 
with  experiment  when  the  pillar  is  long  enough  to  allow  D  to  be 
considerable,  even  though  the  curvature  be  small.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  any  weight  which  produces  moderate  flexure  in  a  very 
long  pillar  will  also  be  very  near  the  breaking  weight,  as  a  trifling 
additional  load  will  bend  the  pillar  very  much  more,  and  strain 
the  fibres  beyond  what  they  can  bear.  This  theoretic  result  is  in 
accordance  with  the  following  observation  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  : — 
**  From  the  first  experiment  on  long  hollow  pillars  with  rounded 
ends,  it  was  evident  that  so  little  flexure  of  the  pillar  was  necessary 
to  overcome  its  greatest  resistance  (and  beyond  this  a  smaller  weight 
would  have  broken  it),  that  the  elasticity  of  the  pillars  was  very 
little  injured  by  the  pressure,  if  the  weight  was  prevented  from 
acting  upon  the  pillar  after  it  began  to  sink  rapidly,  through  its 
greatest  resistance  being  overcome."* 

As  all  the  longitudinal  forces  at  the  middle  of  the  pillar  balance, 
we  have  the  following  equation : — 

C  =  T  +  W, 
This  enables  us  to  predict  how  a  very  long  pillar  will  fail,  whether 

*  PhiL  Trans,,  1840,  p.  411. 
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bj  the  convex  side  tearing  asunder,  or  by  the  concave  side  crushing. 
A  long  wrought-iron  pillar,  for  instance,  may  be  expected  to  fail 
on  the  concave  side,  because  its  power  to  resist  compression,  t.^., 
bulging,  is  less  than  that  to  resist  extension.  A  long  pillar  of  cast- 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  will  probably  fail  by  the  convex  side  tearing 
asunder,  because  the  compressive  strength  of  cast-iron  greatly 
exceeds  its  tenacity.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  on  long  hollow  cast-iron  pillars  which  **  seldom  gave 

way  by  compression."* 

SIO.  Pillars  dl¥lded  Into  three  classes  aeeordtey  to 
ieaipth. — Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  resistance  of  pillars  to 
flexure,  though  perhaps  not  so  satisfactory  in  a  theoretic  point  of 
view  as  might  be  desired,  is,  however,  owing  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson^s 
able  investigations,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Fairbaim, 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  and  the  Royal  Society,  practically  far 
enough  advanced  to  enable  us  to  predict  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  strength  of  pillars  of  the  usual  forms.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  are  here  given;  the  reader  who  desires  more 
detailed  information  respecting  the  experiments,  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  original  papers,t  in  which  he  divides  pillars  into  three 
classes  according  to  length : — 

1°.  Short  pillars,  whose  length  (if  cast-iron,  under  four  or  five 
diameters)  is  so  small  compared  with  their  diameter  that  they  fail 
by  actual  crushing  of  the  material,  not  by  flexure ;  the  strength  of 
these  has  been  already  investigated  in  the  previous  chapter. 

2°.  Long  fiexihU  pillara,  whose  length  is  so  great  (if  cast-iron, 
thirty  diameters  and  upwards  when  both  ends  are  flat,  fifteen 
diameters  and  upwards  when  both  ends  are  rounded,)  that  they  fail 
by  flexure  like  girders  subject  to  transverse  strain,  the  breaking 
weight  being  far  short  of  that  required  to  crush  the  material  when 
in  short  pieces. 

•  PhU,  Trans.,  1840,  p.  409. 

t  Jlq>oH  of  the  BriHth  AiiodtUitm,  YoL  yl—PhUosophieal  TransaetUnu,  1840 
and  1857. — SxperimerUal  Betearchet  on  the  tirength  and  other  propertUt  qf  Cat^Irom, 
By  £.  HodgkinBon,  F.RJ3.  London,  1846.— JZcport  rf  the  OonuM»iianer$  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  appHoation  qf  Iron  to  Railway  Struetureg,  1849. 
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3^.  Medium^  or  short  fieaible  pillars^  whose  length  is  such  that, 
though  thej  deflect,  yet  the  breaking  weight  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  required  to  crush  short  pillars.  This  class  includes 
all  pillars  which  are  intermediate  in  length  between  those  in  the 
first  two  classes,  and  they  may  be  said  to  fail  partly  by  flexure  and 
partly  by  crushing. 

In  the  following  remarks  the  passages  in  inverted  commas  are 
verbatim  extracts  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson*s  writings. 

Long  pillabs  which  fail  by  flexure;  length,  if  both 
ends  abb  flat  and  firmly  bedded,  exceeding  30  dia- 
meters fob  ca8t-ibon  and  timbeb,  and  60  diametebs 

FOR  -WBOUGHT-IBON. 

Sll.  liOBir  pillars  with  flat  ends  flraily  bedded  are  three 
times  alronf^er  than  pillars  with  romid  ends. — *'In  all  long 
pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resistance  to  fracture  by  flexure 
is  about  three  times  greater  when  the  ends  of  the  pillars  are  flat 
and  firmly  bedded,  than  when  they  are  rounded  and  capable  of 
tummg/'— -Eirp.  Res.,  p.  332.  From  this  it  follows,  that  pillars  like 
the  jib  of  a  crane  would  be  much  stronger  if  their  ends  were  fixed ; 
there  is,  however,  a  practical  advantage  sometimes  in  having  them 
jointed  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  range  or  height  of  the  jib. 

ZVt.  Streni^th  of  pillars  with  one  end  round  and  the  other 
flat  is  a  mean  between  that  of  a  pillar  with  both  ends 
ronnd  and  one  with  both  ends  flat. — ^'  The  strength  of  a  pillar, 
with  one  end  round  and  the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  that  of  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  with  both  ends 
rounded,  and  with  both  ends  flat.  Thus,  of  three  cylindrical  pillars, 
all  of  the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  first  having  its  ends 
rounded,  the  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat,  and  the 
third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  as  1,  2,  3,  nearly." — 
Exp,  Bes.,  p.  332.  This  law  applies  to  medium  as  well  as  to  long 
pillars,  but  in  the  medium  pillars  the  strength  of  those  with  flat 
ends  varies  from  3  to  1*5  times  that  of  those  with  rounded  ends,  or 
less  according  as  we  reduce  the  number  of  times  which  the  length 
exceeds  the  diameter.— PA»7.  Trans.,  1840,  pp.  389,  421. 
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SU.  A  IMK  pUtor  wUh  aids  flndy  flxcd  !•  m  strMf  ■•  a 
pillar  of  kair  <be  leB|:(h  wllk  roBBd  eatl*. — "  A  long  uiiifonn 
pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly  fixed,  whether  by  discs  or  otherwise,  has 
the  same  power  to  resist  hreaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  half  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded  or  turned  so  that  the 
force  would  pass  through  the  axis." — Exp.  Rn.,  p.  332. 

Of  this  fact  Mr.  Hodgkinson  offers  the  following  explanation : — 
"  Suppose  a  long  uniform  har  of  cast-iron  were  bent  by  a  pressure 
at  its  ends  so  as  to  take  the  form  Mcde/B,  where  all  the  curves 
Abe,  cde,  e/B,  separated  by  the  straight  line  AceB, 
would  be  equal,  since  the  bar  was  supposed  to  be 
uniform.     The  curve  having  taken  this  form,  suppose 
it  to  be  rendered  immovable  at  the  points  b  ajid  /,  by 
some  firm  fixings  at  those  points.     This  done,  it  is 
evident  we  may  remove  the  parts  near  to  A  and  B, 
without  at  all  altering  the  curve  hcdefai  the  part  of 
the  pillar  between  b  and  /,  and  consider  only  thai  part. 
The  part  bf,  which  alone  we  shall  have  to  consider, 
will  be  equally  bent  at  all  the  points  b,d^.     The 
points  c  and  e  too  are  points  of  contrary  flexure,  con- 
sequently the  pillar  is  not  bent  in  them.     These  points 
are  unconstrained  except  by  the  pressure  which  forces 
them  together,  and  the  pillar  might  be  reduced  to 
any  degree  in  them,  provided  they  were  not  crushed 
I  or  detruded  by  the  compresdng  force.     These  points 
may  then  be  conceived  as  acting  like  the  rounded  ends 
I  of  the  pillars,  and  the  part  cde  of  the  pillar,  with  its 
ends  c  and  e  rounded,  will  be  bearing  the  same  weight  as  the  whole 
pillar  bcdefoi  double  the  length  with  its  ends,  bf,  firmly  fixed." — 
Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  p.  855. 

S14.  HodskinROB's  laws  apply  to  cast-lroa.  steel,  wroofbl- 
Iroa,  and  wood. — "  The  preceding  properties  were  found  to  exist 
in  long  pillars  of  steel,  wrought-iron  and  wood,"  as  well  as  cast-iron. 
They  apply  only  to  pillars  whose  length  is  so  great  in  proportion  to 
their  diameter  that  the  breaking  unit>straln  of  the  pillar  is  far  short 
(for  cast-iron  not  exceeding  one-fourth)  of  the  crushing  unit-  strain 
of  the  material.— ij7>.  lies.,  pp.  333,  341. 
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515.  PosltlOB   off  fk*actare   in  lony   east-Iron    pillars. — 

Long  uniform  cast-iron  pillars  with  both  ends  round  break  in  one 
place  only — ^the  middle ;  those  with  both  ends  flat  in  thre^ — at  the 
middle  and  near  each  end ;  those  with  one  end  round  and  one  flat» 
at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  round  end.  Plate  III. 
represents  the  curves  indicating  the  form  of  flexure  in  each  class 

of  pillar.— PAiZ.  Tram.,  1857,  p.  858. 

516.  Illses  oa  the  eads  add  bat  Uttle  to  the  strength  off 
llat-eaded  pUlars. — Cast-iron  pillars  with  discs  on  their  ends  are 
somewhat  stronger  than  those  with  merely  flat  ends,  but  the 
difi*erence  of  strength  is  trifling. — P/u7.  7Van«.,  1840,  p.  391. 

S19.  Ealarfflnv  the  diameter  In  the  lalddle  off  solid  pillars 
laereases  their  strenfrth  slightly. — ^'  In  all  the  (solid  cast-iron) 
pillars  with  rounded  ends,  those  with  increased  middles  were 
stronger  than  uniform  pillars  of  the  same  weight,  the  increase 
being  about  one-seventh  of  the  weight  borne  by  the  former."  This 
increase  of  strength  was  more  marked  in  pillars  with  rounded  ends 
than  in  those  with  discs,  for  "  in  the  pillars  with  discs,  those  with 
the  middle  but  little  increased  had  no  advantage,  with  regard  to 
strength,  over  the  uniform  ones.  But  the  pillars  with  the  middle 
diameter  half  as  great  again  as  the  end  ones  bore  from  one-eighth 
to  one-ninth  more  than  uniform  pillars  of  the  same  weight  with 
discs  upon  the  ends." — PAiZ.  Tram,,  1840,  p.  395. 

S18.  Ealaripliiir  the  diameter  In  the  lalddle  or  at  one 
end  or  hollow  pillars  does  not  Increase  their  streni^th. — 

In  hollow  (cast-iron)  pillars  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found  that  any 
additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  uniform  cylindrical 
pillars." — ^JSrp.  jRe«.,  p.  349. 

SIO.  Solid  square  east-Iron  pillars  yield  In  the  direction 
off  their  diagonals. — Solid  '*  square  (cast-iron)  pillars  do  not  bend 
or  break  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  sides,  but  to  their  diago- 
nals, nearly^" — Exp,  Res.,  p.  331. 

S90.  JLony  pillars  Irre^olarly  llxed  lose  trowk  two-thirds  to 
Arar-Mlhs  off  their  streni^th. — ^' A  (long)  pillar  irregularly 
fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal, 
is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its   strength,  the   case  being  nearly 
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similar  to  that  of  a  (long)  pillar  with  rounded  ends,  the  strength  of 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  only  ^rd  of  that  of  a  pillar  with  flat 
ends.*' — Exp.  Res.,  p.  350.  And  in  two  experiments  on  long  solid 
cast-iron  pillars  with  the  ends  formed  so  that  the  pressure  would  not 
pass  through  the  axis,  but  in  lines  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  and 
one-eighth  of  the  diameter  respectively  from  one  side,  the  breaking 
weights  were  little  more  than  oue-half  that  of  a  pillar  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  ends  turned  so  that  the  force  would  pass 
through  the  axis,  that  is,  their  strength  was  reduced  to  about  }th 
of  that  of  a  similar  flat-bedded  pillar. — Phil.  Trans^y  1840,  pp. 
413,  449. 

S91.  Strenfrth  of  similar  loBf  pillars  Is  am  their  transrerse 
area. — The  strength  of  similar  long  pillars  is  nearly  as  the  area 
of  their  transverse  section.  As  derived  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson^s 
experiments  on  cast-iron,  the  strength  varied  as  the  1*865  power 
of  the  diameter  or  any  other  linear  dimensions. — Exp,  Rea.^  p.  346. 
This  has  already  been  proved  theoretically  in  S08. 

CAST-IRON  PILLAB8. 

S99.  Hodffklnson's  rales  fbr  solid  or  hollow  round  cast- 
Iron  pillars  whose  length  exceeds  SO  diameters. — ^The  fol- 
lowing formulas  have  been  deduced  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  from  his 
experiments  to  represent  the  breaking  weights  of  pillars  with  both 
ends  j^^  and  well  bedded,  and  whose  lengths  exceed  30  diameters.* 
If  the  ends  are  rounded  or  otherwise  insecurely  bedded,  the 
breal^ing  weight  given  by  the  formulae  must  be  divided  by  3  (311). 
Let  W  =  the  breaking  weight  in  tons, 

/  =  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet, 
d  =  the  external  diameter  in  inches, 
di  z=  the  internal  diameter  of  hollow  pillars  in  inches, 
m  =  a  coefficient  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  cast-iron, 
and  derived  from  experiment. 
Long  solid  round  pillars  of  cast-iron. 

W  =  m  jS  (234) 

•  PhO.  Tnmt.,  18S7,  pp.  8S2,  873. 
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Long  hollow  round  pillars  of  Low  Moor  casiriron,  No.  2  * 


W  =  42-347 


/!•«» 


(235) 


Ex.  WliAk  !■  the  breakiiig  weight  of  a  Bolid  round  cast-iron  pillar  10  feet  long  and  2 
inches  in  diameter  ?    From  table  L,  m  =  42*6  tons, 

os-ft  11*814 

Answer  (eq.  284),  W  =  «  j^,^  =  42-6  -^^^  =  11-8  tons. 

If  the  pillar  be  not  very  securely  fixed  at  the  ends,  the  breaking  weight  will 

=  \^  =s  8-77  tons,  and  the  safe  load  in  practice  will  be  ^th  of  this  =  -68  tons, 
8 

provided  the  pillar  is  not  subject  to  vibration,  in  which  case  the  safe  load  will  be  only 
Vr^  ^  0-814  tons. 

The  three  following  tables  contain  the  values  of  the  coefficient 
fn,  derived  from  experiments  on  solid  pillars  of  cast-iron  10  feet 
long  and  2\  inches  diameter,  with  their  ends  flat ;  also,  the  powers 
of  diameters  and  lengths  of  pillars. — Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  pp.  872 
and  830. 

TABLE  I. — CoKFFioiKifTS  m  in  eq.  284  (representing  the  strength  of  a  pillar  1  foot 

long  and  1  inch  in  diameter. 


Description  of  Iron. 

Volae  of 
coefficient  m. 

Old  Park  iron,  No.  1. 
*  Stoarbridge->oold  blast,              ..... 

lbs.          tons. 
111868  :=^  49*94 

Derwent  iron,  Na  1. 
;  Durham— hot  blast,        ...... 

105079  s  46-91 

Portland  iron,  No.  1. 
Tovine,  Scotland— hot  blasts       ..... 

104C98  »  46-47 

Calder  iron.  No.  1. 
i  Lanarkshire— hot  blast,  .-.-.- 

104187  =  46-49 

1 

London  mixture. 
One-half  old  plate  iron,  and  one-half  Calder  iron. 

92862  =  41-46 

Level  iron.  No.  1. 
Staffordshire— hot  blast, 

94202  =  42-05 

II 


*  ''The  pillan  from  this  iron  were  cast  10  feet  long,  and  from  24  to  4  inches 
diameter,  approaching  in  some  degree,  as  to  size,  to  the  smaller  ones  nsed  in  practice. 
-^Proe.  JUf^.  8oe^  VoL  ▼iii,  p.  819. 
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TABLE  L— Ck)BFFxoiKifTB  m  in  eq.  284 — eimHnued. 


Descrlptloii  of  Iron. 

Valae  of 
cocfflctent  M. 

Coltnen  irony  No.  1. 
Edinboigh— hot  blast,     ..-.-- 

90119  =  40-23 

Carron  iron,  Na  1. 
County  of  Stirling^hot  blast,     ..... 

89949  =  40*16 

Blaenavon  iron,  No.  1. 
South  Wales— cold  blast,            ..... 

86114  =  88-44 

Old  Hfll  lion.  No.  1. 
StaffordBhire— cold  blast,             ..... 

75270  =  88-60 

Second  London  miztore. 
Oneihiid  No.  1  best  Scotch  pig-iron,  and  two-thirds  old  metal,  - 

• 

104628  =  46-21 

Low  Moor  iron.  No.  2. 
Torkshize- cold  blast,     ...-•- 

90674  =  40-48 

Blaenavon  iron,  No.  8. 
South  Wales— cold  blast,             ..... 

92329  =  41-22 

Mean  of  18  irons,                        .      •     . 

95486  =  42*6 

TABLE  n.— POWKBS  OF  DlAlOTIBS,  OB  Cp'K 


l-0»*»    = 

1-0000 

4-25*-*  =  158-26 

6-8»-»    =    819-94 

l-65»-»  = 

2-1887 

4-3»-»   =164-87 

6-9»-»   =    862-92 

l-5»-ft   = 

4-1885 

4-4*-*    =178-68 

7-0»-*   =    907-49 

l-76»-»  = 

7*0898 

4-5»-*   =198-805 

7-1*-*   =    958-68 

2-0*'*   = 

11-814 

4-6*-»   =208-76 

7-2«-*   =1001-58 

2-l>'*   = 

18-4205 

4.71.5   =225-08 

7-25»'*  =  1026-08 

2-2"   = 

15-7985 

4-75"  =  288-58 

7-8«-*    =1051-07 

2-25»-*  = 

17-086 

4.8"   =242-295 

7-4«-*    =1102-33 

2-8»-*   = 

18-452 

4-9»*»   =260-48 

7-5»-*    =1155-35 

2-4«-*   = 

21-416 

60»-»   =279-51 

7-6«-*   =1210-17 
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TABLE  IL- 

POWXBS  or  DlAKITKBS,  01 

i  cP'^  -  eontinuecL 

2-6»^   =    24705 

51»*   =299-57 

77»-6   =1266-88 

2-6»-»   =    28-840 

5-2»*   =820*685 

776«-»  =  1295-85 

2-7»-*    =    82-S425 

5-25>*  =  881-56 

7-8«-&    =1326-85 

275»-»=    84-488 

5-8'»   =84274 

7-9»-*   =1885-78 

2-8»-»   =    86-738 

5'4»»   =865-91    . 

S-O"-*   =1448-15 

2-9»»   =    41-688 

5-5»-»   =890-18 

8-26>-*  =  161-.-88 

80»-»   =   46765 

5-6»*   =415-68 

8-6»ft   =1790-47 

8-l«ft    =    52-4525 

5-7»-*   =44214 

876»  *  =  1981-66 

8-2»-»   =   58-617 

575»-*  =  456-87 

9-0»-6   =2187-00 

8-25»*=    61-886 

5-8»-*   =469-89 

9-26»-6  =  2407-11 

8-8'-»    =    65-283 

5-9»»    =498-86 

9-6»-*    =2642-61 

8-4«-ft   =    72-478 

6-0«»   =529-09 

976»ft  =  2894-12 

8-5»-*    =    80-212 

61»-»    =560-60 

10-0»»    =8162-28 

8-6"    =    88-5285 

6-2«ft    =698-48 

10-26»-»  =  844778 

87»^    =    97-488 

6-25»-*  =  610-85 

10-6»«^    =8751-18 

875»*  =  102-12 

6-8>*   =627-61 

10  75»-6  =  4078-14 

8-8»-»   =106-965 

6-4»*   =668-18 

11.036    =4414-48 

8-9»*   =117-15 

6-5>-»   =700-16 

ll-25»ft  =  4775-66 

4D»-*    =128-00 

6-6»-6   =788-59 

11-6*-*   =5157-54 

41»-»   =189-55 

67»-*   =778-51 

1175*-*  =  556074 

4-2»-»    =151-835 

675»*  =  799-03 

12-0>-*    =5986-96 

TABLE  m. — ^Powers  or  Lxnothb,  ob  2'-^. 

li«  =   1- 

7i»-«  =  26-6901 

16>-«»=    91-7781 

2«-"  =   8-0951 

8»-<»   =29-6508 

I7i«  =  101-806 

2i»-«=   4-4529 

9»-«  =85-9265 

18»-M  =  111-197 

8>-«   =   5-9989 

IQi-w   -  42-6580 

19>-«»  =  121-442 

4»-M  =    9-5798 

IV-^  =49-8276 

20>-M  =  182-082 

5>-«  =187828 

12»-M   =57-4208 

21>-»  =  142-961 

6»-«   =18-5618 

W-^  =66-4226 

22»«  =  154-228 

6J«-"=  19-8282 

14>-«   =78-8225 

28»-«  =  166-812 

7»-M   =28-8512 

16»-«»   =82-6098 

24»'«  =  177-728 
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SM.  HodffklnfiOB's  rules  for  solid  or  hollow  round  east- 
Iron  pillars  of  medium  leufrth,  l.e.»  pillars  whose  leufrth 
Is  less  than  SO  diametersj  with  both  ends  flat  and  well 
bedded. — *'  The  formulas  above  (eqs.  234,  235)  apply  to  all  (cast- 
iron)  pillars  whose  length  is  not  less  than  about  30  times  the 
external  diameter;  for  pillars  shorter  than  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  modify  the  formulas  by  other  considerations,  since  in  these 
shorter  pillars  the  breaking  weight  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
that  necessary  to  crush  the  pillar.  Thus,  considering  the  pillar 
as  having  two  functions,  one  to  support  the  weight,  and  the  other 
to  resist  flexure,  it  follows  that  when  the  material  is  incompressible 
(supposing  such  to  exist),  or  when  the  pressure  necessary  to  break 
the  pillar  is  very  small,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  its  length 
compared  with  its  lateral  dimensions,  then  the  strength  of  the 
whole  transverse  section  of  the  pillar  will  be  employed  in  resisting 
flexure;  when  the  breaking  pressure  is  half  of  what  would  be 
required  to  crush  the  material,  one  half  only  of  the  strength  may 
be  considered  as  available  for  resistance  to  flexure,  whilst  the  other 
half  is  employed  to  resist  crushing ;  and  when,  through  the  short- 
ness of  the  pillar,  the  breaking  weight  is  so  great  as  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  crushing  force,  we  may  consider  that  no  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  pillar  is  applied  to  resist  flexure." — Exp.  Res.y  p, 
337.  Acting  on  this  view,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  devised  the  following 
formula  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  medium  pillars  of  cast-iron 
and  timber  whose  length  b  less  than  30  diameters,  with  both  ends 
flat  and  well  bedded. 

where  W  =  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  derived  from  the  formulae 

for  long  pillars,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  pillar 
yields  by  flexure  alone, 

c  =  the  crushing  weight  of  a  short  length  of  the  pillar,  t.«., 
its  sectional  area  multiplied  by  the  crushing  unit- 
strain  of  the  material  in  tons, 

W  =  the  real  breaking  weight  of  the  medium  pillar  in  tons, 
from  the  combined  efiects  of  flexure  and  crushing 
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Ex.  1.  What  Is  thebreaUng  weight  of  a  solid  pillar  of  BUenavon  iron,  No.  8,  9  feet 
long  and  6  inchae  in  diameter,  with  flat  ends  carefully  bedded,  and  whose  anuhing 
itreogth  =  37*3  tone  per  square  inch  ? 

IVom  Table  L,   m  =  41*2  tons, 

e  =  87*3  X  28*3  »  1058  tons, 

frameq.884»  W  =r  41*2 ^  =  606  tons. 

86 

^•UMT.  (eq,  2S6).    Bwddng  weight,  W'  =  g«^^  =  457  fan* 

If  intended  for  a  warehonse,  the  greatest  load  in  practice  shonld  not  exceed  |th  of 
this^  =  76  tons,  and  that  only  when  the  ends  are  adjusted  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as 
to  have  a  Teiy  nnifonn  bearing ;  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  effect  will  be  the  same 
as  if  the  ends  were  roonded,  in  which  case  the  breaking  weight  will  be  much  lees 

(S19),  ptobaUy  only  ^'  s  1^  »  228*5  tons,  of  which  ^th,  or  the  safe  working 

load,  wm  =  88  tons. 

Bx.  2.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  hollow  flat-bedded  pillar  of  the  same  iron, 
of  the  same  height  and  external  diameter,  and  whose  intenial  diameter  =  4  inches  ? 

On  examining  Table  IL  (tM),  we  find  that  the  crashing  strength  of  Blaenayon 
iron,  No.  8,  medimn,  =  87*3  tons  per  inch,  while  that  of  Low  Moor,  Na  2, 
mediam,  =  34'6  tons.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  coefficient  in  eq.  285  for 
hollow  cylinders  of  Blaenavon  iron  is  the  same  as  that  for  Low  Moor. 

Here»    e  ^  87*3  X  15*7  =  586  tons, 

fromeq.  286,  W  =  42*35  5??^^;i??  =  472  tons  neariy. 

o6 

JUmmw,  (eq.  286).    Breaking  weight,  W  =  ^^|^^=803  tons, 

of  which  }th,  or  the  working  load,  s  50*6  tons,  i&,  when  the  ends  are  fitted  with 
extreme  care ;  otherwise^  -^  =  25*25  tons,  is  a  sufficient  load  in  ordinary  practice. 

m4.  JL  sUffht  iMqaattty  in  the  thleloieflw  of  hoUow  east- 
lr«B  pillam  doc0  not  Imiiair  their  strenirtli  mateiially — 
Rales  fiir  the  tUekness  of  hollow  east-Iron  plllanu — ^Referring 
to  caBtings  of  unequal  thickness,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks: — 
"  In  experiments  upon  hollow  pillars  it  is  frequently  found  that 
the  metal  on  one  ude  is  much  thinner  than  that  on  the  other;  but 
this  does  not  produce  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  strength  as 
might  be  expected,  for  the  thinner  part  of  a  casting  is  much 
harder  than  the  thicker,  and  this  usually  becomes  the  compressed 
ride."— PAtZ.  TrijM.,  1857,  p.  862. 

In  practice,  neither  the  excess  or  want  of  thickness  should 

exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  average  thickness;  if,  for  instance,  a 

8 
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hollow  pillar  is  specified  to  be  1  inch  in  thicknesB,  then  in  no 
place  should  the  metal  be  less  than  |  inch  or  more  than  1^  inch 
thick.  General  Morin  gives  the  following  rule,  based  on  the 
founder^s  experience,  for  the  minimum  thickness  of  ordinary  hollow 
cast-iron  pillars* : — 

Height  of  pillar  in  feet,  7  to  10  10  to  13  13  to  20  20  to  27 
Minimum  thickness  in  inches,     *5  '6  *8  TO 

Another  practical  rule  is  to  make  the  thickness  of  metal  in  no 
case  less  than  ^th  of  the  diameter  of  the  pillar. 

SM.  4"  '^^  H  shaped  plOanu — A  cast-iron  pillar  of  «the  -f- 
form  of  section,  *'  as  in  the  connecting  rod  of  a  steam  en^e,  the 
ends  being  movable,  is  very  weak  to  bear  a  strain  as  a  pillar,  and 
indeed  less  than  half  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar 
of  the  same  weight  and  length,  rounded  at  the  ends." — Phil.  Trans., 
1857,  p.  893.— Exp.  Res.,  p.  350. 

A  cast-iron  pillar  of  the  H  form  of  section  with  rounded  ends 
was  found  to  be  '^  considerably  stronger  than  the  preceding,  but 
much  weaker  than  a  hollow  cylinder  of  the  same  weight."  Their 
relative  strengths,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments,  were 
in  the  following  proportions,  all  the  pillars  being  of  the  same  weight 
and  length  and  rounded  at  the  ends. — Phil.  Trans.^  1840,  pp.  413^ 
449. 

Hollow  cylindrical  pillar,      ....      100 

H  shaped  pillar, 75 

-f-  shaped  pillar, 44 

S96.  RelatlYC  strenirtli  of  roand^  square^  and  tiiaasalar 
solid  east-iron  pillars. — ^From  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson^s 
experiments  it  appears  that  long  solid  square  cast-iron  pillars  are 
about  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  solid  cylindrical  pillars  of  the  same 
length  and  of  diameters  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  squares,  whereas 
their  area, ».«.,  their  weight,  is  only  27  per  cent,  greater.  This  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  the  breaking  unit-strain  of  a  long  solid  square 
cast-iron  pillar  is  1*178  times  that  of  the  inscribed  circular  pillar  of 

*  RiMtance  de$  MaUriauXt  pw  110. 
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equal  length.— PAiZ.  Tran8.y  1840,  pp.  431,  437.  Solid  triangular 
pillars  of  cast-iron  with  flat  ends  are  somewhat  stronger  than  those 
with  either  drcular  or  square  sections. — PhiL  Tram.^  1857,  p.  893. 
Their  relative  strengths,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments, 
were  in  the  following  proportions,  all  the  pillars  being  of  the  same 
weight  and  length : — 

Long  solid  round  pillar,  ....  100 
„  square  „  ....  93 
„         triangular,,         ....      110 

From  this  it  follows  that  for  practical  purposes  the  round  pillar 
is  the  most  economical  form  of  solid  cast-iron  pillar,  since  the 
shape  of  the  triangle  will  generally  prohibit  its  use. 

m9.  dordim's  rules  Ibr  pillars. — ^Professor  Gordon  has  de- 
duced from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  the  following  convenient 
formulaB  for  the  strength  of  pillars: — 

Liet/  =  the  breaking  weight  per  square  unit  of  section,  i.6.,  the 
breaking  unit-strain, 
T  =  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter, 
a  and  h  =  constants  depending  on  the  material  and  the  section  of 

the  pillar. 
1^.  Pillars  with  both  ends  flat  and  bedded  with  extreme  care. 

/=rT6i3  (237) 

2^  Pillars  with  both  ends  jointed  or  imperfectly  fixed. 

/=rW  (238) 

S99.  Selld  er  hoDew  rond  east-Iron  plUan. — The  values 
of  the  coefficients  in  Gordon's  formulae  for  solid  or  hollow  cast-iron 

pillars  are  as  follows : — 

a  =  36  tons,  I  =  j^. 

The  following  table  has  been  calculated  from  these  equations,  and 
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shows  at  a  glance  the  breakbg  weight^r  square  inch  of  solid  or 
hollow  round  cast-iron  pillars  of  various  ratios  of  length  to  diameter. 


TABLE  IV.— Fob  Galoulatiho  the  Stbbvoth  or  SoLm  ob  Hollow  Bouhd 

Cast-iboh  PnjiABa 


Ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 

6 

li> 

1ft 

to 

26 

80 

86 

40 

46 

60 

66 

60 

86 

70 

76 

80 

Breaking 

weight  in 

toot  per 

cqnareinch. 

Beth  ends  flat  and  bedded 
with  extreme  care. 

88-9 

28-8 

28 

18 

14 

11 

8*9 

7-2 

6-9 

6-0 

4-2 

8*8 

81 

2-7 

2H 

21 

Both  ends  Jointed  or  Im- 
perfectly fixed. 

M-S 

18 

11 

7-2 

6D 

3-6 

2-7 

21 

1-7 

lA 

116 

•97 

•88 

•72 

•68 

•66 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  aolid  roiind  CMt-iron  pillar,  10  feet  long  and 
2  inches  in  diameter  t  Here^  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  =  60,  and,  if  both  ends  are 
flat  and  bedded  with  extreme  care  or  otherwise  secorely  fixed,  the  corresponding  break- 
ing weight  per  square  inch  =  8*6  tons ;  mtdtiplying  tiiis  by  the  sectional  sre%  we  have, 

Amwer,    Breaking  weight  =  8*1416  X  8*6  =  11*8  tons, 
which  agrees  with  the  example  in  899  calculated  by  Hodgkinson's  role. 
If  the  ends  are  jointed  or  imperfectly  fixed,  we  have, 

Anawer,    Breaking  weight  =  8*1416  X  "97  =  8*05  tons, 
and  the  working  load  should  in  general  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  this,  &=  '51  tons. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  hollow  round  cast-iron  pillar  9  feet  long,  6 
inches  external,  and  4  inches  internal,  diameter  t  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter 
=  18,  and,  if  both  ends  are  flat  and  bedded  with  extreme  care,  the  correBponding 
breaking  weight  per  square  inch  :=  20  tons ;  multiplying  this  by  the  sectional  area,  = 
15*7  square  inches,  we  have, 

Antwer,    Breaking  weight  =  15*7  X  20  =  814  tons. 
If  the  ends  are  jointed,  or  are  not  flat  bedded  with  extreme  care,  the  breaking  wdght 
per  square  inch  s=  8*5  tons  and  we  have 

Answer,  Breaking  weight  =  15*7  X  8*5  =  188*45  tons, 
of  which  one-sixth,  =  22*24  tons,  will  be  the  safe  working  load  when  free  from  vibration, 
as  in  a  grain  store ;  if  the  pillar  supports  a  factory  floor  with  machinery  in  motion, 
one-eighth,  =  16*68  tons,  will  be  a  sufficient  load ;  but  if  the  pillar  forms  a  moving  part 
of  an  engine,  then  one-tenth,  =  18*84  tons,  or  even  less,  will  be  the  proper  working  load. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  Grordon's  rule  in  this  example  gives  results  which  agree 
tolerably  closely  with  the  ^d  example  in  888  calculated  by  Hodgkinson's  rule. 

Ex.  8.  What  is  the  breakup  weight  of  a  solid  round  cast-iron  pillar,  9  feet  long  and 
6  inches  in  diameter,  with  both  ends  solidly  imbedded  t  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to 
diameter  =  IB,  and  the  corresponding  breaking  weight  per  square  inch  is  20  tons,  and 
we  have, 

Answer,    Breaking  weight  =  ^'^^^^  X  6  X  6  X  20  ^  g^^.^  ^^ 
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Tliii^  H  win  be  obaerved,  1b  nearly  24  per  cent,  higher  than  the  457  tons  in  example  1, 
(S98) ;  no  doubt,  beeaoBe  Professor  Grordon's  rule  applies  to  average  mixed  irons,  which 
are  in  geneml  stronger  than  simple  irons,  saoh  as  Blaenavon. 

S99.   Selld  or  ItoUow  rectanirolar  east-Iron  pillars. — It 

appears  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  that  the  breaking 
unit-strain  of  a  long  solid  square  cast-iron  pillar  is  1*178  times 
that  of  the  inscribed  circular  pillar  of  equal  length  (SM),  and, 
guided  by  this,  we  may  modify  Gordon^s  formulas  to  suit  rectangular 
pillars  by  making  r  =  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  breadth,  and 

1 


6  = 


500 


The  following  table  has  been  calculated  on  this  basis,  and  gives 
the  breaking  weight  per  square  inch  of  solid  or  )iollow  rectangular 
cast-iron  pillars  of  various  ratios  of  length  to  breadth. 

TABLE  v.— Fob  CAitCULATnro  the  Stbivoth  or  Soud  ob  Hollow  BiOTAKauLAB 

CaBT-IBOV  PnLABS. 


Batio  of  length  to  leaM  toeadth. 

6 

10 

1« 

SO 

S« 

80 

86 

40 

48 

50 

86 

80 

86 

70 

76 

80' 

Breaking 

wei|^ht  in 

tons  per 

■ilDareinch. 

Botb  ends  flat  and  bed- 
ded with  extreme  care. 

M-S 

80 

84-8 

90 

16 

19-0 

104 

8*6 

71 

8-0 

61 

44 

8-8 

8-8 

9-0 

9-6 

Both  ends  Jointed  or  Im- 
perfectly fixed. 

SO 

90 

lS-0 

8< 

6-0 

4*4 

8-8 

9-^ 

91 

1-7 

1-4 

1-9 

1-0 

•90 

•78 

•69 

Ex.  1.  Wliat  18  the  breaking  weight  of  a  aolid  cMt-iron  pillar,  10  feet  long  and  2 
mchea  aqnaief  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  =  60,  and*  if  both  endi  are 
■eeorely  fixed,  the  corresponding  breaking  weight  per  aqnare  inoh  =  4*4  tons ;  mnlti- 
plylqg  thia  by  the  area»  we  haye, 

Angwer,    Breaking  weight  =  4  X  4*4  =  17*6  tons. 

If  the  enda  are  imperfectly  fixed,  we  have, 

Anawer,    Breaking  weight  =  4  X  1'2  -  4-8  tona. 
Of  wHeh,  in  general,  one-sixth,  =  '8  toiu^  will  be  the  proper  working  load. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  pillar,  9  feet  long,  6  inches 
square^  with  metal  one  inch  thick  t  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  =  18,  and,  if 
both  ends  are  flat  and  bedded  with  extreme  care,  the  corresponding  breaking  weight  per 
square  inch  =  21 '84  tons.    Multiplying  this,  by  the  area>  =  20  sqnare  inches,  we  have, 

Amwer,    Breaking  weight  =  20  X  21*84  =  486*8  tona. 
If  tlie  ends  are  not  very  carefully  bedded,  the  breaking  weight  per  square  inch  =  10*02 
ton%  and  we  have^ 

AntweTy    Breaking  weight  =s  20  X  10*02  ^  200*4  tons, 
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of  which  one-sixth,  =:  83*4  tonfl,  will  be  the  uie  working  load  for  ordinny  wanhoaseB, 
when  free  from  vibration. 

For  the  safe  working  load  on  cast-iron  pillars  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 


WBOUGHT-IBON  PILLABS. 


MO.  Solid  wroaffht-lron  ptllan. — ^Professor  Gordon^s  for- 
mul»  in  S9Y  may  be  applied  to  solid  rectangular  irconght-iron 
piUars  by  giving  the  coefficients  the  following  yalaes, 

1 


a  =  16  tons 


6  = 


3000 


The  following  table  has  been  calculated  from  these  formulas,  and 
gives  the  breaking  weight  per  square  inch  of  solid  rectangular 
wrought-iron  pillars  of  various  ratios  of  length  to  least  breadth. 

TABLE  VL— Fob  Caloulatiko  thb  Stbinoth  of  Soud  BioTAJfouLAB 

WBouoHT-moir  Pillabb. 


Batio  of  length  to  leact  hreadtb. 


10 


U 


20 


SS 


80 


86 


40 


46 


60 


66 


00 


66 


10 


76 


80 


BreRklng 

weight  in 

tooaper 

■qnanlnch. 


Both  ends  flat  and 
bedded  with  ex- 
tmne  carei  -      * 


16a  16« 


Both  ends  jointed  or 
Imperf eotty  fixed, 


16*6  14-1 


16- 


14-1 


18-3  in  11*8 


10^ 


0>6  8^ 


ISaiO^    8^    7-fl  0*1    61  4-887 


77  7-8 


8-S 


876 


0-6 


ODa 


61  6-1 


n 


Tl 


11  17 


Ex.  1«  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  aolld  aqnare  pillar  of  wronght-lxon,  10 
feet  long  and  2  inches  square  f  Here^  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  =  60,  and  the 
oorreaponding  breaking  weight  per  sqnare  inch,  if  both  ends  are  veiy  securely  fixed,  = 
7*8  tons ;  multiplying  this  by  the  sectional  are%  we  have, 

Anmoert    Breaking  weight  =  4  X  7*8  s  29*8  tons. 
If  the  ends  are  jointed  or  imperfectly  fixed,  we  have, 

Answer,  Breaking  weight  =  4  X  2*76  s  11*04  tons, 
of  which  one-fonrth,  =  2*76  tons,  will  be  the  safe  working  load  if  the  pillar  be  free 
from  vibration,  but  if  liable  to  shocks  like  the  jib  of  a  crane,  one-sixth,  =  1*84  tons, 
will  be  enongh.  If,  however,  the  bar  forms  a  moving  part  of  machineiy,  such  as  the 
oonnecting  rod  of  a  steam  engine^  one-twelfth,  =s  -92  tons,  will  generally  be  a  soffident 
load. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  rectangolar  pillar  of  wrooght-iion,  10  feet 
long,  and  whose  sectional  area  =  4X8  inches,  with  the  ends  securely  riveted  to  a  fixed 
structure  f     Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  breadth  =  40,  and  the  o(»Teaponding 
breaking  weight  per  square  inch  =  10*4  tons ;  multiplying  this  by  the  area»  we  have^ 
Antwer,    Breaking  weight  =  4  X  8  X  10*4  —  124*8  tons. 
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Of  this,  one-foturth,  =  81 '2  tonB,  will  be  Bofflcient  in  practice  for  a  stationaiy  load,  and 
that  only  when  the  ends  are  rigidly  seonred. 

The  following  table,  arranged  in  a  convenient  form  by  Mr.  G-. 
Berkley,  M.I.C.E.,  contains  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
compressive  strength  of  solid  rectangular  wroughiriron  bars,  with 
their  ends  perfectly  flat  and  well-bedded,  which  were  made  under 
Mr.  Hodgkinson's  supervision  during  the  experimental  inquiry 
respecting  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridges.* 

TABLE  VIL— Hodokdtson'b  EzpsBmirra  ov  SoLn>  Bxotakgulab 

WBOU0ET-IBON  PiLLABa 


Fofin  of  toction. 


LengtlL 


Imadth* 


SectloDftl 


Ratio  of 
length  to 

least 
breadth. 


Breaking 
weight. 


Breaking 

wetght  per 

sqnare  inch 

of  area. 


#r«tJL 

19 


I 


^jHWL 


t'm 


a5^ssi5?5^ 


$$^^ 


inehea. 
90-0 


60-0 


80-0 


16-0 


7-6 


8-76 


120-0 


120-0 


inehea. 
1*024 


1-024 


1-023 


1-028 


1-028 


1-028 


'508 


•766 


aq.  ina. 
1-049 


1-0486 


1-0475 


1-0465 


1-0466 


V04i$5 


1-49S 


2-806 


88-0 


58^ 


29-8 


14-6 


^8 


8^ 


288-1^6 


156-6 


Iha. 

10,286 
tons     4-57 


18,106 
„      8-083 


26,580 
»f    "•843 

86,162 
„    16-144 

50,946 
*•    *»744 


BoreS8'549 
tona,-=32'6 
tone  per  iq. 
fa.,  without 
fraeture. 

1,222 
'545 


7,798 
3*479 


ttML 

9,758 
tons  4*354 


17,268 
..      7709 

25,827 
If    "'307 


M 


84,554 
15-416 


48,682 
n    »»733 


•■•      ••• 


19 


8,157 
•363 


8,879 
».      "•5 
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TABLE  VIL— HoDaKDTSON'a  EzPiBimiraB  ov  ■oud  BacnjjrouLAB 

WBonoHT-noH  PhIiAbs — emUmuecL 


Fonn  of  MctioiL 


Lngth. 


breadth. 


OiMiHmul 


Ratio 
of  length 

to  least 
breadtii. 


Bivaktiig 

weight 


Breaking 
weli^tper 
square  inch 
of 


»9S. 


m 


»« 


«••#_ 


v^^^N<^S5^k 


>>i^^^K»SLv 


_3>0f 


^$$§§3$SSSi' 


^^^^^^JJ^t: 


»01. 


S§SS§$5' 


A^ 


i$$$S$$S$$ 


l| 


Inches. 
120*0 


120-0 


90*0 


90-0 


90*0 


90-0 


60-0 


60-0 


600 


60-0 


60-0 


80-0 


80-0 


80-0 


Inchea 
•995 
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I  have  made  the  following  abstract  from  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments in  order  to  show  how  closely  they  corroborate  Gordon's 
formulae  when  applied  to  solid  rectangular  wrought-iron  pillars. 

TABLE  Yin.— Table  dibivxd  fbom  Hodokhtboh's  ExpsanaiiTB  on  Soud 

BSOTAVOULAB  WBOUOHT-ntON  Pnj:.AB8  GABIFULLT  BBDDID. 


Proportlni  of  length  to  tout  breadth,    . 

7 

» 

80 

40 

60 

80 

90 

190 

180 

180 

• 
Breekftng  weight  per  eqwure  inch  in  tens, 

93 

15 

19 

10 

7» 

6 

4-8 

9^ 

1« 

1 

The  breaking  unit-strain  of  solid  round  wrought-iron  pillars  Is 
probably  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  those  given  in  Table  VI. 

for  rectangular  pillars. 

Ml*  Solid  wro«i;lit4roii  piUan  sironiper  than  easMron 
pillars  when  tlie  leB^tli  exeeeds  15  diameters. — Comparing 
Tables  Y.  and  VI.  which  represent  the  relative  strengths  of  solid 
rectangular  cast  and  wrought-iron  pillars,  we  find  that  a  cast-iron 
pillar  with  round  ends  is  stronger  than  one  of  wrought-iron  when 
the  length  is  under  15  diameters,  but  above  that  ratio,  wrought-iron 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  thus  corroborating  the  theoretic  result 

previously  arrived  at  in  S09. 
SM.    PlUam  af  aiiyle»  tee^  diannel  and  eraelftorm  Iron. — 

Mr.  Unwin  has  deduced  from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Davies  of 
the  CmmUn  Works  the  following  values  for  the  coefficients  of 
Gordon's  formulae  in  S9Y,  when  applied  to  pillars  of  angle,  tee, 
channel  and  cruciform  wrought-iron.* 

a  =  19  tons. 


6  = 


900 


In  each  of  these  sections  the  least  diameter  for  calculation  is  to  be 
measured  in  that  direction  in  which  the  pillar  is  most  flexible.  This 
may  be  found  by  taking  the  shortest  diameter  of  a  rectangle  or 
triangle  circumscribed  about  the  section.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  the  results  of  Mr.  Davies*  experiments  reduced  to  a  con- 
venient form  by  Mr.  Berkley  .f 

*  Iron  Bridgei  and  Hoo/b,  p.  50. 
t  Pne.  Imt.  0,  -5.,  VoL  xxx. 
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SM.  Rcftlfitoiice  of  lonff  plates  to  flexure. — ^An  isolated 
plate  under  compression  may  be  regarded  as  a  wide  rectangular 
pillar,  or  as  a  number  of  square  pillars  placed  side  by  side,  and  it 
will  therefore  follow  the  laws  of  pillars  so  far  as  deflection  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane  is  concerned.  Hence,  the  ultimate  resistance 
of  long  unsupported  plates  to  flexure  is  theoretically  as  the  cube 
of  the  thickness  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  that  this  closely 
agreed  with  his  experiments  on  plates  whose  length  exceeded  60 
times  their  thickness,  and  which  were  so  long  that  they  fidled  by 
flexure  with  strains  not  exceeding  9  tons  per  square  inch  (see 
Table  VII.).*  If,  however,  the  plates  form  the  sides  of  a  tube, 
this  rule  does  not  apply,  since  in  that  case  they  yield  by  buckling 
or  wrinkling  of  a  short  length  and  not  by  flexure,  being  held  in 
the  line  of  thrust  by  the  adjacent  sides  which  enable  th^m  to  bear 
a  greater  unit-strain  than  if  not  so  supported  along  their  edges. 

554.  iltreiistli  of  reetanipilar  wrooi^lit-lron  tabolar  pil- 
lars te  Independent  of  their  lenipth  within  eertain  limits. — 

When  the  length  of  a  rectangular  wrought-iron  tubular  pillar  does 
not  exceed  30  times  its  least  breadth,  it  fails  by  the  bulging  or 
buckling  of  a  short  portion  of  the  plates,  not  by  flexure  of  the 
pillar  as  a  whole,  and  within  this  limit  the  strength  of  the  tube 
seems  nearly  independent  of  its  length.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  of  rectangular  wrought-iron  tubes 
might  be  considerably  greater  than  30  without  very  materially 
affecting  their  strength,  but  the  recorded  experiments  do  not 
extend  suffidently  far  to  determine  this  point. 

555.  Cnuihlnir  nnlt-0traln  of  wroosht-lron  tobeo  dep«id« 
npon  the  ratio  between  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the 
diameter  or  breadth  of  the  tube — Safe  worklng^traln  of 
reetan^nlar  wron^ht-lron  tubes. — The  crushing  unit-strain  of 
a  wrought-iron  tubular  pillar  is  generally  greater  the  thicker  the 
plates  are  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  or  breadth  of  the  tube, 
and  in  most  of  the  experimental  rectangular  tubes  which  sustained 
a  compression  of  10  tons  per  square  inch  or  upwards  the  thickness 

*  Com.  B^^  p.  119. 
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of  the  plate  was  not  less  than  one-tihirtieth  of  the  breadth  of  the 
tube.  In  the  last  experiment  recorded  in  Table  XII.,  a  square 
tube,  8  feet  long,  18  inches  in  breadth,  and  made  of  ^-inch  plates 
united  by  angle-irons  in  the  comers,  sustained  a  compressive  strain 
of  13*6  tons  per  square  inch.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  further 
experiments  made  on  tubes  thus  strengthened  at  the  angles.  From 
this  and  other  experiments,  but  especially  from  one  made  during 
the  construction  of  the  Boyne  Viaduct  to  test  the  strength  of  a 
braced  pillar,  and  which  is  described  in  the  appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  volume,  I  infer  that  the  strongest  form  of  rectangular  cell 
to  resist  buckling  is  one  in  whose  angles  the  chief  part  of  the 
material  is  concentrated,  making  the  sides  of  plating  or  lattice 
work  to  withstand  flexure  of  the  angles,  in  which  case  the  sides 
act  the  part  of  the  web,  and  the  angles  act  as  the  flanges  of  a 
^rder. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  conclude  that  a  rectangular 
plate-iron  tubular  pillar,  whose  length  does  not  exceed  30  times  its 
least  breadth  and  whose  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  times 
the  thickness  of  the  plates,  will  sustain  a  breaking  weight  of  not 
less  than  12  tons  per  square  inch,  especially  if  the  comers  are 
strengthened  by  stout  angle-iron.  When  the  ends  of  such  pillars 
are  properly  fixed,  as  in  the  compression  flange  of  a  girder, 
experience  sanctions  a  working-strain  of  4  tons  per  square  inch  in 
ordinary  girder-work,  and  3  tons  in  crane-work  where  shocks  may 
be  expected. 

I  have  deduced  the  foregoing  conclusions  respecting  tubular 
jnllars  chiefly  from  experiments  conducted  under  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
supervision  during  the  experimental  inquiry  respecting  the  Con- 
way and  Britannia  tubular  bridges.  The  following  tables  exhibit 
the  results  of  these  experiments  reduced  to  a  convenient  form  by 
Mr.  O.  Berkley,*  and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  how  far 
the  experiments  warrant  the  foregoing  conclusions. 

•  iVoc.  Intt.  C.  B^  VdL  xxx. 
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STEEL  PILLARS. 

S86.  SoUd  Steel  Pillars.— Mr.  B.  Baker  gives  the  following 
valaes  for  the  co-efficients  in  Gordon^s  formulas  in  897,  when 
applied  to  solid  steel  pillars.* 

golj^    {  Mild  Steel    .    .  a  =  30  tons    .     .  i  =  ytkk 

round  -< 

piUars.  (  Strong  Steel .    .  a  =  51  tons    .     .  6  =  -^ 

Solid       { Mi^^  Steel    .    .  a  =  30  tons    .     .  6  =  gjrr^ 
rectangular  < 

pillars.     (  Strong  Steel.    .  a  =  51  tons    .    .6  =  j^ 

Ex.  1.  What  18  the  breaking  wdght  of  a  mild  cast-Bteel  pillar,  10  feet  long  and  2 
inches  in  diameter,  secnrely  fixed  at  both  ends  ?  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter 
=  60,  and  we  have,  from  eq.  287,  the  inch-strain, 

80 
-^=,    ,  60X60  =  ^'^^°«> 
^  "*■     1400 
multiplying  this  by  the  sectional  area,  we  have, 

Aniwer,    Breaking  weight  =  81 416  X  8*4  =  26*89  tons. 
If  the  pillar  is  jointed  at  the  ends,  we  have  from  eq.  288, 

80 
/=  ,    ,  4X60X60  =  2*^5^  ^"^  5 
^  "*■        1400 
multiplying  this  by  the  area  as  before,  we  have, 

Anstoer,    Breaking  weight  =  81416  X  2*658  =  8*85  tons, 
of  which  one-fonrth,  s=  2*09  tons,  will  be  a  sufficient  load  when  the  pillar  is  free  from 
vibration  or  shocks. 

Ex.  2.  What  ii  the  breaking  weight  of  a  mild  cast-steel  pillar,  10  feet  long  and  2 
inches  square,  securely  fixed  at  both  ends  ?  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  =  60, 
and  we  have^  from  eq.  287,  the  inch-strain, 

/=  77^X60  =  12*245  tons; 

1  "*■     2480 
mnltiplying  this  by  the  sectional  area,  we  have, 

AmweTf    Breaking  weight  =  4  X  12*245  =  49  tons  nearly. 

If  the  pillar  is  jointed  at  the  ends,  we  have  from  eq.  288, 

so 

^^     620 
mnltiplying  this  by  the  area  as  before,  we  have, 

Afuwer,    Breaking  weight  =  4  X  4*405  s  17*62  tons, 

of  which  one-fonrth,  s  4*405  tons,  will  be  a  sufficient  load  for  pillars  free  from  shocks. 

*  Strength  qf  Beamij  pp.  207,  209. 
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TIMBER  PILLAB8. 

•87.  Sqvare  is  the  stroMffest  fbrm  eff  reeteamdar  timber 
piilar — ^HodffkiMflOB's  roies  Ibr  solid  rectani^iilar  tfanlier 
pillars. — It  appears  from  Hodgkinson's  experiments  that  the 
strength  of  long  round  or  square  limber  pillars  is  nearly  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter  or  side  divided  by  the  square  of  the  length. 
Also, ''  of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber  it  was  proved  experimentally 
that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength,  where  the  length  and  quantity  of 
material  are  the  same,  is  a  square."* 

Hodgkinson  ^ves  the  following  rules  for  the  strength  of  timber 
pillars  with  both  ends  flat  and  well  bedded  and  whose  lengths 
exceed  30  diameters.t 

Let  W  =  the  breaking  weight  in  tons, 
/  =  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet, 
d  =  the  breadth  in  inches, 

Long  square  pillars  of  Dantzic  oak  (dry). — 

W  =  10-95  ^  (239) 

Long  square  pillars  of  Bed  deal  (dry). — 

W  =  7-8  ^  (240) 

Long  square  pillars  of  French  oak  (dry)4 — 

W  =  6-9  ^  (241) 

When  timber  pillars  are  less  than  30  diameters  in  length,  they 
come  under  the  class  of  medium  pillars,  and  their  strength  may  be 
calculated  by  eq.  236,  tiie  value  of  W  being  computed  by  one  of 
the  equations  just  given.  To  find  the  strength  of  a  rectangular 
pillar,  find  as  above  the  breaking  weight  of  a  square  pillar  whose 
side  is  equal  to  the  short  side  of  the  rectangle;  this  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  the  long  to  the  short  side  will  give  the  breaking  weight 
of  the  rectangular  pillar. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  .the  brealdiig  weight  of  a  piUar  of  white  deal,  9  feet  long,  11  indies 
wide  and  8  inches  thick  f    Looking  *t  the  table  in  300,  we  find  that  the  crashing 

*  Exp.  Jlea,  p.  351. 
t  PhiL  Trwu,,  1840,  pp.  425,  426. 

t  The  crashing  strength  of  French  oak,  according  to  Bondelet,  =  6,886  Ihs.  per 
square  inch.— PAt2.  Trans.,  1840,  p.  427. 
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strength  of  white  deal  is  about  1*2  times  that  of  «ed  deal,  from  which  we  may  oondade 
that  the  strength  of  a  long  square  pillar  of  white  deal,  derived  from  eq.  240,  is  as 
follows : — 

W  =  1-2  X  7-8  %. 

From  this,  the  breaking  weight  of  a  pillar  9  feet  long  and  8  inohes  square  = 

94 

1-2  X  7*8^  =  9*86  tons,  and  we  have  for  a  pillar  11  inches  wide, 

Antwer,    Breaking  weight  »  i!l^^^  =  84*32  tons. 

8 

If  the  pillar  be  not  very  aecmrely  fixed  at  the  ends,  its  breaking  weight  will  ~  = 

o 

11-44  tons  (311),  of  which  Jth,  =  2*86  tons,  wHl  be  a  sufficient  working  load  for 
temporary  purposes;  and  >|th,  =  1*48  tons,  for  permanent  use  where  protected  from 
the  weather. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  stmt  of  red  deal,  26  feet  long  and  18  inches 
square  f  If  the  strat  were  long  enough  to  give  way  chiefly  by  flexure  (over  80  diameters 
in  length^  its  breaking  weight,  from  eq.  240,  would  be 

W  =  7*8  i^  =  829*6  tons, 

and  if  the  stmt  were  short  enough  (under  10  to  15  diameters  in  length),  to  give  way  by 
cruahing  alone,  its  breaking  weight  would  equal  its  sectional  area  multiplied  by  the 
tabulated  crashing  strength  of  red  deal  in  the  table  in  SO0,  that  is, 

2240 
As  the  strat  is  a  mecUum-need  pillar,  we  have  the  true  breaking  weight,  from  eq.  286, 

Amwer,    W'^ Wg_  ^  8295X484  ^gig-gtons, 

that  is,  provided  the  ends  are  very  carefully  bedded ;  but  if  they  are  liable  to  rough 
adjustment,  as  in  the  crosB  struts  of  a  cofferdam,  from  which  this  example  has  been 
taken,  the  breaking  weight  will  probably  be  about  ^  the  above,  =  109  tons  (SIS),  and 
the  safe  working  load  for  this  kind  of  temporary  work  will  be  one-fourth  of  this  again, 
s  27*25  tons. 

SS9.  Rondelet'd  aad  Brereton's  role«  fbr  timber  pillars. — 

Rondelet  deduced  the  following  rule  from  his  experiments  on  the 
compressioa  of  oak  and  fir.*  Taking  the  force  which  would  crush 
a  cube  as  unity,  the  force  requisite  to  break  a  timber  pillar  with 
fixed  ends  whose  height  is — 

12  times  the  thickness,  will  be        -        -        ^ 


24 
36 
48 
60 
72 


-  -  i 

-  -  i 

«  -        -  "Ar 

Navier ;  AppUoation  de  la  M4eamque,  p.  200. 
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Bondelet  also  found  that  timber  pillars  do  not  begin  to  yield  by 
flexure  until  their  length  is  about  ten  times  their  least  lateral 
dimensions.  This  rule  is  easily  applied,  as  illustrated  by  the 
foUowmg  examples:— 

Ex.  1.  WhAt  18  the  breakiiig  weiglit  by  Bondelet's  role  of  a  white  deal  jnUar,  9  feet 
long,  11  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  thick,  with  the  ends  very  carefally  secured  ?  From 
the  table  in  900  the  crushing  strength  of  white  deal  =  6781  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  crashing  strength  of  a  very  short  length  of  the  pillar  is  therefore  11  X  3  X  6781,  = 
228,778  lbs.  As  the  length  of  the  plank  Is  86  times  its  least  width,  we  have  according 
to  Bondelet's  rule, 

Aniwer,    Brealdng  weight  =  ?^!^  »  74,591  lbs.  =  88'8  tons, 

o 

which  differs  but  slightly  from  its  strength  calculated  by  Hodgldnson's  rule  in  er.  1, 


Ex.  2,  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  red  deal  strut  26  feet  long  and  18  indies 
square,  with  both  ends  securely  fixed  ?  In  ex.  2,  889,  we  found  that  the  breakiog 
weight  of  a  short  length  of  the  strut  was  484  tons,  and  as  the  real  length  =  24  diameten, 

Bondelet's  coefficient  is  (  ;  consequently  we  have,  ' 

484 
Antwer,    Breaking  w^ht  -=  -— -  =  217  tons, 

which  is  almost  identical  with  the  strength  calculated  by  Hodgkinson'g  rule  in  the 
example  referred  to. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton  states  that  "  in  experiments  made  with  large 
timbers,  with  lengths  of  from  ten  to  forty  times  the  thickness,  he 
had  found  that  timber  12  inches  square  and  10  feet  long  bore  a 
weight  of  120  tons;  when  20  feet  long  it  bore  115  tons;  when  30 
feet  long  90  tons ;  and  when  40  feet  long  it  carried  80  tonsJ^ 

Plotting  the  curve  of  Mr.  Brereton^s  experiments  we  get  the 
following : — 

TABLE  XIV.— Fob  CALCULATiNa  thb  BTBBiirGTH  bF  Bbctavgulab  Pillabs  or 

Fib  OB  PiNB  Tdcbeb. 


Ratio  of  length  to  least  breadth 

10 

15 

20 

25 

SO 

85 

40 

45 

50 

Breaking  weight   in   tons   per 
aqnare  foot  of  section,     - 

120 

118 

115 

100 

90 

84 

80 

77 

75 

This  is  probably  the  most  useful  rule  yet  published  for  the 
strength  of  large  pillars  of  sofk  foreign  timber  with  their  ends 

♦  Proe.  Imt,  C.  E.y  Vol.  »ix.,  p.  6«. 
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adjusted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  is,  without  any  special 
precautions. 

Ex.  1.  What  18  the  hreakiiig  weight  of  a  red  deal  strat,  26  feet  long  and  13  inches 
square  t  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  aide  is  24,  and  the  breaking  weight  in  the  table 
for  this  ratio  is  108  tons  per  square  foot ;  consequently,  for  18  inches  square, 

Answer,  Breaking  weight  =  1?A15.^-15?  =  121  tons,  nearly. 

This  answer,  it  will  be  observed,  approximates  veiy  closely  to  the  109  tons  obtained  by 
Hodgkinson's  rule  in  ex.  2,  899. 

Ex.  2.  A  pillar  of  ordinary  memel  timber,  20  feet  long  and  18  inches  square, 
was  broken  in  a  proving  machine  with  186  tons.  What  is  its  breaking  weight 
computed  by  the  foregoing  rule  ?  Here,  the  ratio  of  length  to  side  is  18*5,  and  the 
oorre^K>nding  breaking  weight  from  the  table  =  116  tons  per  square  foot 

Atuwer,   Computed  breakmg  weight  =  l?-^?^^ii?  =  186  tons. 

STONE  PILLABS. 

SSO.  Iniliieiice  of  the  helipht  and  nmnber  of  eoimes  In 
stoae  colmmuk — From  Rondelet^s  experiments  it  would  appear 
that  when  three  cubes  of  stone  are  placed  on  top  of  each  other, 
their  crushing  strength  is  little  more  than  half  the  strength  of  a 
single  cube.*  ^cat,  however,  attributes  this  result  to  imperfect 
leyelling  and  the  absence  of  mortar  or  cement  in  the  joints,  and 
he  found  from  experiments  on  plaster  prisms  carefully  bedded, 
that  the  strength  of  a  monoUthic  prism,  whose  height  is  A,  being 
represented  by  unity,  we  have  the  strength  of  prisms : — 

Of  2  courses  and  of  the  height  h  =  0*930 
Of  4  „  „*        2A  =  0-861 

Of  8  „  „  4A  =  0-834 

even  without  the  interposition  of  mortar.  He  concludes  that  the 
division  of  a  column  into  courses,  each  of  which  is  a  monolith^  with 
carefully  dressed  joints  and  properly  bedded  in  mortar,  does  not 
sensibly  (Uminish  its  resistance  to  crushing;  but  he  intimates  that 
this  does  not  hold  good  when  the  courses  are  divided  by  vertical 
joints.! 

S40.  OnshlBip  otrenffth  of  RoUem  and  Spheretiu — From 
M.  Vicat's  experiments  it  appears  that  the  strength  of  cylinders 
employed  as  rollers  between  two  horizontal  planes  is  proportional 

*  Morin,  p.  72.  t  Ideui,  p.  76. 
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to  the  prodnct  of  their  axis  by  the  diameter,  and  that  the  streogth 
of  spheres  to  resist  crushiiig  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  their 
diameter.  If  the  strength  of  a  cabe  be  repres^ited  by  unity,  that 
of  the  inscribed  cylinder  standing  on  its  base  wiU  be  0*80 ;  that  of 
the  same  cylinder  on  its  side  will  be  0'32 ;  and  that  of  the  inscribed 
sphere  will  be  0-26.* 

BRACED  FIIXASS. 

S41.  iBtcrmal  BnwbiK — Exaaiple. — One  of  the  chief  practical 
difficuldes  which  occur  in  bridges  of  large  span  is  the  combination 
of  lightness  with  Btdfiness  in  long  struts,  such  as  the  compresrioa 
bars  of  the  web.  The  internal  bracing  represented  in  Fig.  102  is 
a  modification  of  the  bracing  so  familiar  in  scafiblding.  It  is  now 
in  common  nse  for  the  compression  bars  of  lattice  ^rders,  and  the 
bracing  of  iron  piers,  and  as  it  unites  the  requi^te  qualities  of 
strength  and  lightness  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  is  worth  devoting 
some  space  to  investJgatiDg  the  nature  of  the  strains  in  this  form 
of  pillar. 

The  diagram  represents  the  cross  section  and  ^de  elevation  of  a 
Ftg.  los.  ' 


lattice  tubular  girder  of  simple  construction.  The  tension  diagonals 
(marked  T,)  intersect  the  compresuon  diagonals  (marked  C,)  at 
moderate  intervals,  and  keep  them  from  deflecting,  espemlly  in 
the  plane  of  the  girder.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  long  com- 
presuon  bars,  even  though  formed  of  angle  or  tee  iron,  have  but 
little  stiffness  in  themselves,  and  we  cannot  trust  to  the  tension  bars 

*  Morin,  ppv  7E>,  82. 
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keejnng  them  in  the  line  of  thrust  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  ^rder,  for  the  tension  bars  may  not  always  be  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  strun  (158).  Henoe,  it  is  desirable,  at  least  in  long  pillars, 
to  connect  each  pair  of  compresuon  bars  by  internal  cross-bracing, 
as  shown  in  the  section.  The  struns  to  which  a  braced  pillar  is 
subject  may  be  investigated  in  the  following  manner,  which,  though 
rude,  is  yet  sufficiently  approximate  for  practical  purposes : — 

Let  Fig.  103  represent  a  pillar  which  has  become  deflected,  ather 
from  the  weight  resting  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  or 
from  defective  construction,  or  from  acddent. 

Kg.  108.  i^  VV  =  the  weight  resting  on  one 

__        _  _  _.  ade, 

D  ~  alt  =  the  lateral  deflection 

in  the  interval  of  two  bays, 

/  =  Wa  =  oc  =  the  length  of 

one  bay, 
R  =  the  radius  of  curvature  of 

the  deflected  pillar, 
P  =  the  resultant  of  the  strains 
in  Wa  and  ac,   ie.,   the 
nearly     horizontal     pres- 
sure produced  on  the  two 
braces  intersecting  at  a,  in 
consequence  of  the  weight 
being  transmitted  through 
a  curved  pillar. 
At  the  apex,  a,  three  forces  balance,  viz.,  the  nearly  vertical  pres- 
sures (each  =  W,)  in  the  two  adjacent  bays,  and  their  resultant  P. 


Hence,  we  have  P 


2DW 


P  =  ^  (242) 

The  pillar  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  girder,  each  of  whose 
flanges  is  subject  to  a  longitudinal  pressure  equal  to  W,  in  addition 
to  having  a  weight  P  resting  on  each  apex.  Hence,  the  struns  in 
the  bra<Mg  may  be  found  by  the  methods  already  exphiined  in 
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Cbapters  V.  and  VI.  If  the  pillar  have  a  tendency  to  assume  an 
S  form,  the  strains  developed  in  the  internal  bracing  in  one  loop  of 
the  curve  may,  to  some  extent,  neutralize  those  produced  in  the 
other.  If,  however,  the  pressure  on  one  side  exceed  that  on  the 
other  by  any  known  or  assumed  quantity,  then  their  difference  of 
length,  and  the  corresponding  deflection,  may  be  obtained  as 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  deflection,  but  in  practice,  errors  of 
workmanship  will  almost  always  exceed  the  amount  of  deflection 
produced  by  a  difference  of  pressure  and  experience  must  dictate 
the  requisite  allowance.  Let,  for  example,  a  pillar  with  internal 
bracing,  composed  of  two  systems  of  right-angled  triangles,  similar 
to  that  represented  in  Fig.  102,  be  30  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  let  each  bay  be  2  feet  in  length,  in  which  case  there  will  be  15 
bays  in  each  side,  and  let  the  total  load  on  the  pillar  =r  40  tons,  or 
20  tons  on  a  side.  Now,  suppose  that  the  maximum  error  of 
workmanship  amounts  to  half  an  inch  of  lateral  deflection  in  the 
centre  of  the  pillar,  in  which  case  R  will  equal  2,700  feet,  then 
the  pressure  P,  produced  at  each  apex  by  a  vertical  pressure  of  20 
tons  on  each  side  of  the  pillar,  is  as  follows: — 

p  _  WZ  _  20x2  .     ^  _  «o.9»,« 

As  there  are  14  apices  in  each  system  of  bracing,  t.«.,  7  on  each 

side,  the  stndn  in  each  of  the  end  braces  = 

=  328*6  lbs.  (eq.  120).  We  thus  see  that  the  strain  in  the 
internal  bracing  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
providing  against  flexure  in  long  compression  braces  is  not  so 
formidable  as  might  have  been  supposed.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  internal  bracing  develops  lon^tudinal  stndns  in  the  side  bars 
at  each  apex.  These  increments  are,  however,  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight. 

S49.  fiaeh  bay  of  a  braced  pillar  resemblefl  a  pillar  witb 
rouoded  end« — €3ompre«iAon  ftanves  of  ipirdem  ivsemble 
braee4  pillars. — In  braced  pillars  the  side  bars  must  be  made  stiff 
enough  to  resist  flexure  for  the  length  of  one  bay  between  the  apices 
of  the  internal  bracing.    Each  bay  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as 
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a  pillar  of  this  length  finnly  fixed  at  the  ends,  but  rather  as  one 
with  rounded  ends,  since  it  might  assume  a  waved  form  like  the 
letter  S,  consecutive  bays  deflecting  in  opposite  directions.  This 
remark  also  applies  to  the  compression  flanges  of  girders.  The 
vertical  webs  preserve  them  from  deflecting  in  a  vertical  plane ;  the 
cross-bracing  between  the  flanges  performs  the  same  service  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  the  compression  diagonals,  especially  if  they 
are  braced  pillars,  also  convey  a  large  share  of  rigidity  from  the 
tension  flanges  and  roadway  to  the  compression  flanges.  The 
feulure  of  the  latter,  therefore,  as  far  as  flexure  is  concerned,  is  thus 
generally  confined  to  the  short  length  of  one  bay. 

S48.  Strenffth  of  braced  pUlan  is  faidependeni  of  Icnffth 
wttUM  eertaln  limitu — ^Worklnir  dtrafai. — ^From  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  on  plate-iron  tubular  piUars,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  strength  of  braced  pillars  is  also  within  considerable  limits 
independent  of  their  length,  for  internal  bradng  will  generally  be 
made  somewhat  stronger  than  theory  alone  might  require  (884). 

In  my  own  practice  I  adopt  4  tons  per  square  inch  of  gross 
section  (excluding,  of  course,  the  cross  bracing,)  for  the  working- 
strain  of  wrought-iron  braced  pillars  in  ordinary  girder-work.  In 
cnme-work,  where  shocks  may  occur,  3  tons  per  square  inch  is 
enough.  In  both  cases  the  ends  of  the  pillar  are  supposed  to  be 
firmly  fixed  by  construction. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  HATEBIALS. 


544.  Mature  of  tensile  strain. — The  tendency  of  tensile  strain 
is  to  draw  the  material  into  a  straight  line  between  the  points  of 
attachment,  and,  unless  its  shape  alters  very  suddenly  or  the  mode 
of  attachment  is  defective,  so  as  to  produce  indirect  strain,  each 
transverse  section  will  sustain  a  uniform  unit-stndn  throughout  its 
whole  area;  eq.  1  is,  therefore,  applicable  to  ties  without  any  other 
practical  correction  than  this,  that  if  the  material  be  pierced  with 
holes,  such  as  rivet  or  bolt  holes  in  iron,  or  knots  in  timber,  the 
effective  area  for  tension  in  any  transverse  section  is  not  the  gross, 
but  the  net  area  which  remains  after  deducting  the  aggregate  area 
of  all  the  holes  or  imperfections  which  occur  in  that  particular 
transverse  section. 

CAST-mON. 

545.  Tensile  strengptli. — The  following  table  contuns  the 
results  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  various  kinds  of  British  cast-iron*  Those  samples  whose 
specific  gravity  are  given  are  the  same  irons  as  those  whose 
crushing  strengths  have  been  already  stated  in  Table  I.,  994. 

TABLE  L— Tevsilb  Stbbngth  or  Cabt-iboh. 


Description  of  Iron. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Tearing  weight 

per  8(4ttare  Indi 

of  aection. 

Canon  iron  (SooUand),  No.  2,  hot-blast,   • 

Ditto,             do.,      cold-blast,  .... 

Ditto,             No.  8,  hot-blast,    .... 

Ditto,             do.,     oold-blast,  .... 
Devon  iron  (Scotland),  No.  8,  hot-blast,     .... 

1 

lbs.         tons. 
18,505=  6-08 

16,688=  7-45 

17,755=  7-&8 

14,200=  6-85 

21,007=  9-78 

*  Experimmtal  Be»earche$  on  lAe  Strength  and  other  Propertiet  of  Ca^-Iron,  by 
Eaton  Hodgkinson,  p.  810.  Also,  Report  of  the  Commissixmers  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  application  of  Iron  to  JtaUicay  Structura,  1849,  p.  9. 
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TABLE  L— Tensile  Stbbnoth  or  Gast-ibon— <»9i<tntie(2. 


Descriptton  of  iron. 


Specifle 
gmvlty. 


Tearing  welc^t 

per  square  inch 

of  section. 


Bnffeiy  iron  (near  Birmingham),  No.  1,  hot-blast, 
Ditto,  do.,      cold-blast, 

Coed-TUon  iron  (North  Waks),  No.  2,  hot-blast, 
Ditto,  do.,      oold-blast, 

« 

Low  Moor  iron  (Yorkshire),  No.  8,  - 
Mixture  of  iron, 
Low  Moor  iron,  No.  1, 

Ditto,        No.  2,      - 
Cljde  iron  (Scotland),  No.  1, 

Ditto,  No.  2, 

Ditto»  No.  8» 

BlaenaTon  iron  (South  Wales)^  No.  1,       -        - 
Ditto,  No.  2,  first  sample. 

Ditto,  No.  2,  second  sample, 

Galder  iron  (Lanarkshire),  No.  1, 
Coltneaa  iron  (Edinburgh),  No.  8, 
Biymbo  iron  (North  Wales),  No.  1,  - 

IKtto,  No.  8,  - 

Bowling  iron  (Yorkshire),  No.  2,       -        • 
Ystalyfera  Anthracite  iron  (South  Wales),  No. 
Yniaoedwyn  Anthracite  (South  Wales),  No.  1, 
Yniacedwyn  Anthracite^  No.  2, 


2, 


7074 
7048 
7-061 
7*098 
7-101 
7-042 
7118 
7-051 
7-026 
7-024 
7-071 
7-087 
6-989 
7-119 
7-084 
7-018 


lbs. 
18,484: 

17,466: 

16,676: 

18,856: 

14,586: 

16,542: 

12,694: 

15,458: 

16,125: 

17,807: 
28,468: 
18,988: 
16,724: 

14,291: 

18,786: 
16,278: 
14,426: 
16,608: 

18,511: 
14,611: 

18,952: 
18,848= 


tons. 
:  600 

!  7-80 

'.  7-45 

:  8-40 

:  6-60 

:  7-39 

:  6-667 

:    6*901 

:  7198 
■•  7*949 
rlO*477 
r  6*222 
:  7-466 
:  6-880 
:  6181 
:  6-820 
r  6-440 
■•  6*928 
!  6-082 
:  6*478 
6*228 
6*969 


Mean  of  the  foregoing  27  irons. 


16,679=  7-00 


Mr.  Merries  Stirling's  iron,  denominated  2nd  quality,* 
Mr.  Morriee  Stirling's  iron,  denominated  8rd  qaality,t 


7-165 
7108 


25,764=11-602 
28,461=10-474 


*  Compoaed  of  Calder,  No.  1,  hot  blast,  mixed  and  melted  with  about  20  per  cent 
of  malleable  iron  scrap. 

t  Compoaed  of  No.  1,  hot-blast,  Staffordshire  iron,  from  Ley's  works,  mixed  and 
mfllted  with  about  16  per  cent,  of  conmion  malleable  iron  scnp. 

U 
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From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  average  tensile 
strength  of  simple  British  irons  is  7  tons  per  square  inch.     The  - 
strength  of  mixed  irons,  however,  often  reaches  9  or  10  tons,  while 
that  of  some  American  cast-iron  is  nearly  double  of  this. 

S46.  C^ld-blast  rather  stronger  iliaii  hot-Ua«i  Iros — 
Hlxtares  stronirer  than  sliaple  Irons.— On  comparing  the 
tenacity  of  hot  and  cold-blast  iron  in  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing 
table,  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  one  exception,  the  cold-blast 
irons  are  rather  stronger  than  the  hot-blast  irons  of  the  same  make. 
This  is  confirmed  by  experiments  made  in  the  United  States,  where, 
since  1840,  hot-blast  iron  has  been  condemned  for  ordnance  pur- 
poses.* The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  deduced  from  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  cast-iron  bars,  made  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  high  level  bridge  at  Newcastle. 

1.  Hot-blast  is  less  certain  in  its  results  than  cold-blast. 

2.  Mixtures  of  cold-blast  are  more  uniform  than  those  of  hot- 
blast. 

3.  Mixtures  of  hot  and  cold-blast  give  the  best  results. 

4.  Simple  samples  do  not  run  so  solid  as  mixtures. 

5.  Simple  samples  sometimes  run  too  hard,  and  sometimes  too 
soft  for  practical  purposes.f 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  hot-blast  is  now  in  general 
use,  and  that  it  seems  to  improve  some  kinds  of  iron,  probably 
those  of  a  hard  nature,  the  best  plan  for  the  engineer  to  adopt 
is  to  specify  the  test  which  he  requires  the  iron  to  stand  and 
let  the  founder  bear  the  responsibility  of  producing  the  required 
result. 

S47.  Re-meltlniTj  irlthin  certain  IlmltSj  lnerea«es  the 
streni^h  and  density  of  east-Iron. — fie-melting  cast-iron  seems 
to  have  an  important  efiect  in  increasing  its  density  as  well  as  in 

*  BtipOTt  on  ifu  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  MetdU  for  Cannon,    By  Offioen  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  U.S.  Army.    Philadelphia,  1856,  p.  888. 

t  Rep.  of  Iron  Com,,  App.,  p.  889. 
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improving  its  tensile  and  transverse  strength,  as  appears  from  the 
following  experiments  by  Major  Wade  on  proof  bars  of  No.  1 
Greenwood  pig-iron  thrice  re-melted  :* — 


TABLE  n.— EZPSBIIOBHTB 


ON  THK  TBirSILl  AND  TBANBVIBSE  BTBKNOTH  OF 
BS-MXLTED  CAST-mOV. 


Deaiitj.* 

Tearing  weight 
per  square  Inch. 

Coefficient  of 

traaeTerae  rupture, 

S 

Cmde  pig-iron, .        -        -        - 
Do.    re-melted  once, 
Da         do.       twice, 
Do.         do.       three  times,     - 

7082 
7-086 
7198 
7-301 

lbs. 
15,129 

21,344 

80,107 

85,786 

lbs. 
5,290 

6,084 

t 

7,822 
9,448 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  re-melting 
cast-iron,  Major  Wade  observes,  'Hhe  softest  kinds  of  iron  will 
endure  a  greater  number  of  meltings  with  advantage  than  the 
higher  (more  decarbonized)  grades,  and  it  appears  that  when  iron  is 
in  its  best  condition  for  casting  into  proof  bars  of  small  bulk,  it  is 
then  in  a  state  which  requires  an  additional  fusion  to  bring  it  up  to 
its  best  condition  for  casting  into  the  massive  bulk  of  cannon.  In 
selecting,  and  preparing  iron  for  cannon,  we  may,  therefore,  proceed 
by  repeated  fusions,  or  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  different 
grades,  until  the  maximum  tenacity  in  proof  bars  is  attained ;  the 
iron  will  then  be  in  its  best  condition  for  being  again  melted  and 
cast  into  cannon." 

Experiments  made  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  for  the  British 
Assodation,  though  on  a  much  more  limited  scale  than  those  by 
Major  Wade,  also  prove  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  repeated 
fusions.!  One  ton  of  No.  3  Eglinton  hot-blast  iron  was  melted 
18  times  successively,  each  time  under  similar  conditions  of  fusion, 


*  JUp.  on  Metals  for  Cannon^  pp.  242,  249. 

t  Application  of  Iron  to  JBuHding  Pwrpota,  p.  60. 
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and  proof  bars,  5  feet  long  and  1  inch  square,  were  cast  each  time, 
and  broken  by  transverse  strain,  the  distance  between  the  supports 
being  4  feet  6  inches.  The  results  are  ^ven  in  the  following 
table: — 

TABLE  III.~£xFxana]fT8  ov  ths  tbajtsvebbs  ahd  oBUSHnro  otbbvoth  or 

BS-MSLTED  CaST-IBOV. 


Mean  breakins  weight 

of  ban  exactly  1  In. 

•qnare,  and  4  feet  6 

inches  between 

No.  of 

Specific 
gnvity. 

Mean  ultimate 
deflection. 

Power  to  ream 
impact 

Crnahing 

weight  per 

•quare  inch. 

•npporta. 

Ib& 

inches. 

tons. 

1 

6-969 

490-0 

1-440 

705-6 

44-0 

2 

6-970 

441-9 

1-446 

630-9 

43-6 

8 

6-886 

401-6 

1-486 

596-7 

41-1 

4 

6-938 

418-4 

1-260 

520-8 

40-7 

6 

6-842 

481-6 

1-503 

648-6 

41-1 

6 

6-771 

438-7 

1-320 

579-0 

41-1 

7 

6-879 

449-1 

1-440 

646-7 

40-9 

8 

7-025 

491-3 

1-753 

861-2 

411 

9 

7-102 

546-5 

1-620 

885-3 

551 

10 

7-108 

566-9 

1-626 

921-7 

57-7 

11 

7-118 

651-9 

1-636 

1066-5 

69-8 

12 

7-160 

692-1 

1-666 

1153-0 

73-1 

18 

*  7184 

634-8 

1*646 

1044-9 

66-0* 

14 

7-580 

603-4 

1-513 

912-9 

95-9 

15 

7-248 

871-1 

0-643 

238-6 

76-7 

16 

7-380 

851-8 

0-566 

198-5 

70-6 

17 

Lost 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

v«« 

IS 

7-886 

812-7 

0-476 

148-8 

88-0 

In  these  experiments  it  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse 
strength  increased  up  to  the  12th  melting,  after  which  it  fell  off  in 
a  marked  degree. 

S49.  Prolonffed  fosioiij  wKliiii  eertaln  limitoj  Increases 
the  strenirth  and  density  of  cast-iron. — The  improvement  due 

to  prolonged  fusion  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments  by 

Major  Wade  on  Stockbridge  iron  of  the  2nd  fusion.f 


*  The  cube  did  not  bed  properly  npon  the  steel  plfttea,  otherwise  it  would  h^ve 
resisted  a  much  greater  force — ^probably  80  or  85  tona  per  square  inch, 
t  lUp.  an  MeUUsfor  Cannon,  pp.  40,  44. 
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TABLE  IV.— EzFiBiiaiVTS  on  pbolonobd  Fusioir. 


Density. 

Tearing  weight  per 
square  inch. 

Coefficient  of 

transverse  rapture, 

S 

Iron  in  fusion  (  hour. 
Do.           do.    1    „ 
Da          do.    li  „ 
Da          da    2    „ 

7-187 
7-217 
7-250 
7-279 

17,843 
20,127 
24,887 
84,496 

7,126 

8,778 

10,083 

11,614 

In  some  experiments  made  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  by  Mr.  F.  J . 
Bramwell,  it  was  found  that  fusion  for  3|  hours  increased  the  tensile 
strength  of  No.  1  Acadian  cold-blast  iron,  from  Nova  Scotia,  from 
7-5  to  10-8  tons  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  This 
when  cooled  was  re-melted  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  ori^nal 
No.  1  iron  and  the  tensile  strength  of  bars  cast  immediately  upon 
re-melting  was  11  tons,  and  after  4  hours  fusion,  18*5  tons  per  square 
inch.* 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Truran  makes  the  foUo^ring  observa- 
tionsf: — ^'*  The  composition  of  the  original  grey  pig-iron  doubtless 
influences,  in  a  very  great  measure,  the  amount  of  improvement 
obtained  with  different  periods  of  fusion.  A  refining  of  the  iron 
takes  place;  and  the  quantity  of  alloyed  matters  oxidized  and 
removed  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  pig-iron.  Carbon  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  cast-iron;  and  along  exposure,  equally  with 
repeated  meltings,  offers  a  ready  method  of  burning  it  away.  The 
reverberating  column  of  gases  in  the  re-<melting  furnace  contains  a 
proportion  of  free  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid ;  but  since  the  oxygen  is  in  contact  only  with  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  its  removal  requires  numerous  fusions,  or  the 
maintenance  in  fusion  for  a  long  period.    Sepeated  fusions  of  the 


•  Proe.  I,  C.  B,,  VoL  rrii,  p.  559. 

t  Tkt  Uirful  MOah  and  their  Alhyi,  pp.  215,  217.    London :  1857. 
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iron  are  attended  with  a  heavy  waste  of  material,  which  goes  fiir  to 
compensate  for  the  increase  of  strength.  The  tensile  strength, 
as  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  masses  mid  rapidity  of  cooling, 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  iron  previous  to  casting.  If  the 
refining  process,  by  lengthened  fusion  or  numerous  re^meltings,  be 
carried  too  far,  the  resulting  product  will  be  of  a  hard,  brittle 
quality ;  and  when  cast  into  small  articles,  be  chilled  to  that  extent 
as  to  be  incapable  of  working  with  steel  cutting-tools.  Cast  into 
larger  articles,  however,  and  cooled  more  slowly,  a  maximum 
tenacity  may  be  developed,  and  the  texture  of  the  iron  be  found  of 
a  character  to  bear  cutting-tools  on  its  surface.  Continuing  the 
operation  too  long  also  produces  a  thickening  of  the  molten  iron, 
until  it  is  of  too  great  a  consistence  for  the  proper  filling  of  the 
moulds,  and  the  prevention  of  eir  cavities  in  the  body  of  the 
casting.  The  burning  away  of  the  carbon  is  attended  with  a  loss 
of  fluidity;  and  this  defect  occurring,  there  is  no  remedy  short  of 
introducing  further  portions  of  the  original  crude  iron,  to  restore, 
by  mixing,  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity.** 

849.  Teauille  streni^h  of  thiek  castings  ofhlirhly  deear- 
iKMilsed  Iron  greater  than  tbat  of  thin  one0 — ^AnneallnK 
small  har»  of  ea«t-iron  diminishes  their  density  and  tensile 
streni^h. — It  has  been  already  shown  (1S9)  that  the  transverse 
strength  of  thin  castings  exceeds  that  of  thick  ones,  and  it  might 
naturally  be  thought  that  this  was  always  due  to  greater  tensile 
strength  in  the  smaller  castings.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  following  experiments  by  Major  Wade,  of  the 
United  States  army,  who  found  that  small  castings  in  vertical  dry 
sand  moulds  had  a  less  tensile  strength  than  large  gun  castings 
similarly  moulded  and  cast  at  the  same  time*  The  diminution  of 
tensile  strength  in  the  small  bars  amounted  to  nearly  5  per  cent., 
while  their  transverse  strength  was  14  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
bars  cut  from  the  guns,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

*  Report  on  MetaU  for  Cannon,  p.  45. 
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TABLE  V. — CoMPABiaoir  of  Psoor  Babs  out  tbom  ths  bodt  or  tbi  Guv,  with 

TH08B    OAST    AT    THE    8AMB    TIME    IN    BBPABATB    VEBTIOAL    DBT  SaKD  MoXTLDS, 

BHOwnra  thb  diffbbehgb  in  the  same  ibon,  oaused  bt  blow  ooolino  in  labob 

AND  MOBE  BAFID  COOLING  IN  SMALL  CABTINOa. 


Goeffldent  of 
8 

Tearing  weight  per 
aqnare  inch. 

Specific  graritj. 

Bur  cat 
tnai  gun. 

Bar  cut 
leparate. 

Bar  cut 
from  gun. 

Bar  cast 
separate. 

Bar  cot 
from  gun. 

Bar  east 
separate. 

O-ponnder  gan, 
C^xrander  gun, 
8-izich  gnu,    - 

Ib0. 

8,415 
9,288 
8,675 

lbs. 

9,880 

9,977 

10,176 

Ibe. 
30,234 

81,087 

26,867 

tbB. 

29,148 
80,089 
24,588 

7-196 
7-278 
7-276 

7-268 
7-248 
7-881 

Meui,  - 
PwiporUonal, 

8,741 
1-000 

10,011 
1-145 

29,229 
1-000 

27,922 
•955 

7-250 
1-000 

7-281 
1-004 

**  These  results,"  observes  Major  Wade,  "  show  that  the  transverse 
strength  is  augmented  by  rapid  cooling  in  small  castings,  and  that 
the  tenfflle  strength  is  increased  by  slow  cooling  in  large  masses. 
The  differences  in  specific  gravity  are  less  marked;  but  it  is  some- 
what higher  in  the  small  castings  cooled  rapidly."  This  conclusion, 
however,  must  be  qualified  by  further  statements  of  the  same  author 
at  pp.  234  and  268 ;  where,  in  allusion  to  similar  experiments,  he 
says : — '^  Such  results  happen  only  in  cases  where  the  iron  is  very 
hard.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tenacity  of  the  common  sorts  of 
foundry  iron  is  increased  by  rapid  cooling.  In  this  case  the 
condition  of  the  iron  when  cool  was  too  high — that  is  to  say,  the 
process  of  decarbonization  had  been  carried  too  far — for  a  maximum 
strength,  when  cooled  rapidly,  in  small  masses;  although  it  was 
in  its  best  condition  for  casting  into  a  large  mass,  where  it  must 
cool  slowly.  As  iron  of  high  density,  when  cast  into  bars  of  small 
bulk,  is  liable  to  become  unsound  and  to  contain  small  cavities,  this 
cause  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  diminished  tensile 
strength  in  bars  of  high  density."  Major  Wade  found  that 
annealing  small  bars  of  cast-iron  invariably  diminished  both  their 
density  and  tenacity.*    American  cannon  iron,  the  reader  will 

*  Report  on  MetdUfor  Cannon,  p.  284. 
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observe,  is  much  stronger  and  denser  than  ordinary  English  cast- 
iron,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  a  large  number  of  American 
guns  cast  in  1851  being  37,774  £bs.,  or  nearly  17  tons  per  square 
inch.* 

■ 

350.  bdlreet  poll  nr^atly  rediiees  tbe  tensile  streairtl^ 
of  eafft-lron. — Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  *'  that  the  strength  of  a 
rectangular  piece  of  cast-iron,  drawn  along  the  side,  is  about  one- 
third,  or  a  little  more,  of  its  strength  to  resist  a  central  strain/'f 
In  proving  specimens  of  cast-iron  in  a  testing  machine  it  is  essential 
that  the  strain  pass  exactly  through  the  axis  of  the  specimen, 
otherwise  the  apparent  will  be  much  less  than  the  real  tensile 
strength. 

S51.  CaAt-lron  not  united  fbr  t^uslon. — Cast-iron  is  liable  to 
air-holes,  internal  struns  from  unequal  contraction  in  cooling  and 
other  concealed  defects  which  often  seriously  reduce  its  effective 
area  for  tension  and,  as  its  tenacity  is  only  about  one-third  of  that 
of  wrought-iron,  the  latter  material  or  steel  should  be  preferred 
for  tensile  strains  whenever  practicable.  For  these  reasons  cast- 
iron  is  seldom  used  in  the  form  of  a  tie-bar.  It  frequently  occurs, 
however,  in  tension  in  the  lower  flanges  of  girders  with  continuous 
webs,  for  the  safe  working  strain  in  which  see  Chap.  XXVIII, 

WROUGHT-IRON. 

359.  Tensile  strength  of  wronirbt-lron — Wrmtiure^L  aren — 
Otlnuite  met. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy  for  an 
exceedingly  valuable  series  of  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  wrought-iron  and  steel,  made  by  means  of  a  lever  testing  machine 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  and  Sons,  Glasgow.}  The 
following  tables  contain  abstracts  of  the  more  important  results  of 
these  experiments.  The  column  headed  '*  Tearing  weight  per 
square  inch  of  fractured  area'*  gives  the  breaking  weight  per  square 
inch  of  the  area  when  reduced  by  the  spedmen  drawing  out  under 
proof.     The  ratio  of  this  to  the  ^*  tearing  weight  per  square  inch  of 

*  JUport  on  MetaU  for  Ccmnoiit  p.  276. 

f  Ex.  Sea,,  p.  812. 

t  Experimenti  on  WrougH-vron  and  Sted,  by  David  Kirkaldy,  Glasgow,  1868. 
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original  iirea"  tadicatee  the  quality  of  the  iron,  whether  ductile  or 
the  reyerse.  The  soft  and  ductile  irona  draw  out  to  a  small 
"fiactured  area,"  and  consequently  have  a  very  high  unit-stnun 
referred  to  it,  whereas  the  hard.irouB  etretch  but  little  under  proof, 
and  therefore  have  a  comparatively  low  unit-straiu  referred  to  the 
same  standard.  The  laat  column,  headed  "  Ultimate  elongation 
or  tensile  set  after  fracture,"  gives  the  ratio  of  the  increment 
of  length  afW  fracture  to  the  original  length  before  fracture, 
in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  latter.  The  figures  in  this 
column  are  greater  or  leas  according  as  the  material  ia  more  or  less 
ductile,  and  consequently,  this  "  set  after  fracture"  is  a  test  of  the 
toughness  and  ductility  of  the  iron  under  proof.  In  my  own 
practice  I  find  that  the  "  set  after  fracture"  is  moreeanly  measured 
than  the  "  fractured  area,"  and  that  it  is  a  very  convenient  test  of 
the  ductility  and  toughness  of  the  iron. 

TABLE  TL— TiBsiu  sinsoTH  of  Whousht-imk  Buift. 
NOTi.— All  the  piecw  w«i«  tiikan  jinmMcuoui^  f  rom  eiigineen' or  meidMKita' itona, 
except  those  mvked  tan^Ja,  vhich  vera  recelTed  from  the  nukara. 


i 

HuMortliBMikai 

DrWorkt. 

Dwrlptlon. 

] 

>< 

LowMooi, 
Do. 
Dft 

Do. 

Do. 

BOWUHQ, 

Do. 

IU>lledbwi,lit)cli«qti>i«, 
Bt^odbu^linchnmnd. 

RoUed  bM^    H  iiwjJ^ 

for  nveta, 

PUned    from    1    inch 
■quMban, 

Foiged   frm   U  inch 
roondbon, 

ItoUedb«n,llnali  round, 

Tonied  from   1}   inch 
round  bMt, 

Bolledb«,lli»hronnd, 

tbt. 
60,88* 
91,798 
«0,076 

0e,S92 

e2,i0i 

61,477 
82,886 

117,U7 
181,676 
126,775 

114,110 

115,040 

114,220 
120,229 

127,428 

24'S 
26-6 
20-6 

23-8 

20-2 

24-4 
36-0 

2E-6 
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TABLE  VL— TbhshiI  Stsknoth  of  Wbouoht-uov  'BAWi—eonimmed, 


Nunes  of  the  Maken 
or  Worlu. 


DveiiptioiL 


Testing 

Teariog 

irelffht 

weight 

per 

per 

■qnare 

•qnaTO 

indiof 

Inch  of 

origliial 

finactuied 

area. 

area. 

sis 


I' 
I 


a 


J.  Bbadlbt  and  Co.,  © 
(Charooal) 

Do.    B.  Ky  Scnis      * 
Do.   s  C   i? 

Do.      do. 
G.  B.  Thobnbtoroft  k  Co., 
Lord  Waed,  L*  W.R-0 
Malikslei,  ^  BB8T, 
Baonall,  if  J.  B. 

Do.         do. 

ULYiBSTOir  Rivn,  c^:^^ 
Best. 

MSRBIT  Co.,  BB8T, 
GovAir,  Ex.  K  Best, 
Do.         do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


•S 


GrOYAir,  B.  Best, 
Da         do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
€k>yA2r, 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


iBoUed  ban,  1  inch 
round. 
Boiled  ban,  1  inch 
round. 

Rolled  ban,  }  inch,  for 

riyeta, 
RoUedbara,  { inch  round, 

Rolled  bars,  \^  inch,  for 

riyeta, 
Rolled  ban,  ^  inch,  for 

rivets. 
Rolled  ban,  |  inch  X 

1  inch. 
Rolled   bars,    1}   inch 

round, 
Do.   do.,    turned  down 

to  1  inch. 
Rolled  bars,  I  inch  round. 

Forged    from    f    inch 

square  bars, 
RoUedbars, }  inch  square, 

RoUedban,  finch  round, 

Rolled  ban,    1)    inch 

round. 
Rolled  bars,  1  inch  round, 

Rolledbars,  { inch  round, 

RoUedbars,  ]  inch  round. 

Rolled   ban,    1}    inch 

round, 
RoUedbars,  1  inch  round, 

RoUedbars,  { inch  round, 

RoUedbars, }  inch  round, 

RoUed  ban,  f  inch  round, 

RoUed   bars,    1}    inch 

round, 
RoUedbars,  1  inch  round, 


lbs. 
57,216 

59,870 

56,715 
62,831 
59,278 
59,758 
56,289 
55,000 
55,881 
58,775 
60.110 
56,655 
57,591 
58,858 
59,109 
58,169 
57,400 
60,879 
62,849 
61,841 
64,795 
59,548 
58,326 
59,424 


lbs. 
146,521 

123,805 

112,886 
97,575 
99,595 
95,724 
88,800 
75,851 
80,688 

104,680 
86,295 
99,000 
95,248 
97,821 
98,627 

101,863 
92,880 
84,770 
88,550 
96,442 
97,245 
95,706 
78,189 
79,878 


per 

cent^ 

80-2 


26-6 

22-5 
22-2 
22-4 
18-6 
21-4 
17-3 
191 
21-6 
16-9 
19-1 
17-5 
23-8 
22-3 
19-2 
17-6 
17-0 
19-1 
200 
17-3 
16-9 
16-7 
16-4 
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TABLE  TL— Tmtu  Stuvsth  oi  Wbodobt  ntOH  Baeui — continued 


ai.A0aow,  B.  Ban, 


Do.         do. 
QUBOOV  Bbt  Bivr,      • 
CoisBKDaM,  Ban  Bmr, 
St.  Bollox,  Bbt  Ritit, 
R.  SoLLOOB  B.  Bbt, 

J>o.  do. 


DufDTTAX  (C<mmoii), 


Blochubx,  Bht  Bim, 
Post  DtraDAS,  Ex.  B  Bnr, 
GoTAK,  Puddled  Iron, 


Bolledban,  J  inch  roimd, 

BoDedbu*,  I  Inch  roond, 

RoUedhuB,  1  inch  round, 

Bollad    but,    H   ii>ch 

Foreed     from     1     inch 

rdled  ban, 
BoUed   Wn,    1(    Inch 

Do.,  do.,  tamed  down 

to  1  inch, 
Doi^  do.,  focged   down 

tolinch, 
Boiled  ban,  j  inch  nnind, 

Billed  buf,  J  inch  roond, 

BoUedbw*,  Jindiroiuid, 

BoUed   ban,     ^   Inch 

Boiled  Ui%  \i  bdi,  for 

BoUed    ban,    \i    inch 

Do.,   do.,  turned  down 

Do.,   do.,   foiged  down 

tol  inch. 
Boiled  ban,  linchnrand. 

Boiled  ban, )  Inchronnd, 

Boiled   bnv,     1^    Inch 

Da,  do.,  tamed  down 

Boiled   ban,    IJ   inch, 

forged  down. 
Boiled  ban,  1  tnchKnind, 

Boiled  ban,  linchnmnd, 

BoUed  ban,  linchnmnd. 

Boiled   bn,    1(    Inch 


ft* 

■^ 

m 

nxk 

r.. 

63,966 

88,612 

16-8 

81,887 

96,319 

18-8 

G8,88& 

97,648 

28-3 

G8,910 

97,669 

81-3 

69.04B 

80,068 

20-0 

54,fi7» 

86,012 

20-8 

5S,G3S 

88,690 

21-8 

60,112 

81,608 

18-8 

SB.300 

99,612 

20-O 

B7.082 

96.206 

237 

61,728 

96,287 

21-a 

5fl,98I 

77,888 

18'6 

57,426 

9fl;e69 

17-7 

E7,6B8 

114,866 

24-8 

£7,288 

116,889 

26-8 

67,096 

112,706 

aa-j 

6B,7i8 

118,700 

25-2 

68,1S9 

116,649 

21-4 

61.527 

64,100 

88 

66,996 

63,280 

111 

64,2*7 

80.868 

T-8 

63,863 

68,804 

8-8 

6S,ltl 

90,818 

ai-8 

6S,219 

89,279 

19-4 

64,694 

86,698 

20-6 

48,771 

48,067 

S-4 

800 
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TABLE  VL—- TiBraiLi  Stbbhoth  of  Wbocobt-ibov  Babs— eonttmiedL 


Ntmes  of  the  Miken 
orWoika. 


Deaeiiption. 


Tearing 

Tearing 

weight 

weight 

per 

per 

■qnare 

square 

inch  of 

inch  of 

orlgiiial 

fraetiued 

area. 

area. 

Ill 

2"3g 

m  CSC 


5t\ 


1 


» 


TsTALTncftA,  Puddledlion, 
Do.         do. 

Hahmkiiid  Sobap  Ibon,  - 
BnsHEUD     Ibov     raox 

TuBNINOfl^ 

Cut  oat  ci  a  Cbaiol  Sbar 
of  Hammered  Scrap 
Iron,  14"  wide,  and  re- 
dnced  to  the  required 
shape  in  the  lathe,  not 
on  the  anvil. 


Do. 


do. 


HAmOKKD  AXMOUB  PULTB, 

16'6"X3'9"X4J",cnt 
off  ihe  end  and  turned 
down,     -  -  - 

Per  EOKKAH  AVD  Co.,  R  Fj 
Grothenbuig, 


QQ 


|l 


Da 


do. 


& 


Pbinos  DraoDOFF,  CC  Nij 

Da  Do. 

Swedish,  OC 

Do.      g}  g}  VV 

Da     i?  C 

RUSSLAV,  10  P  3 
SWKDIBB,  OC 

Do.     i?  c 
Da     g}  g}  VV 

RUBSIAV,  I  O  P  3 


RoUedbar8,|X2iincfa, 

forged  down. 
Do.,  do.,  strips  cat  off, 


Length  of  shaft) 
Across  shafts  • 


\  Lengthways, 
J  OrosBways, 

Crossways^ 
Da 


1 

^1 


Strips  cat  off. 

Forged  roond, 
Strips  oat  ofi^ 
Forged  round, 


1 


*  Strips  cat  o^ 


Foigeddown, 


lbs. 

lbs. 

29,626 

29,818 

38,526 

39,470 

53,420 

9i,105 

55,878 

72,531 

47,582 

59,008 

44,758 

50,971 

43,759 

56,910 

38,487 

4%069' 

38,868 

44,611 

36,824 

89,085 

47,855 

121,065 

48,232 

150,760 

49,564 

73,118 

56,805 

77,632 

48,983 

141,702 

43,509 

77,349 

42,421 

63,632 

59,096 

68,047 

50,262 

188,731 

41,251 

98,510 

44,230 

83,851 

51,466 

67,907 

per 

cent 

0-6 

2-0 


24-8 
16-6 

21-8 
16-8 

20-5 
8-4 

117 
6-4 

27-8 

26-4 
18*3 
15-S 
17-0 
15-3 
15-2 

6-0 
18-7 
14-8 
15-8 

7-5 
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TABLE  VIL— Tenbilb  Stbikoth  of  Anolb  Ibon. 
Non. — All  the  pieoes  were  taken  pronUtewmdy  from  engineers'  or  merchants* 
stores,  except  those  marked  tomp^M,  which  were  reodyed  from  the  makers. 


Tearing 

Tearing 

ireight 

ireight 

Ultimate 

•s 

per 

per 

elongation, 

District 

Names  of  the  ICakera  or  Works. 

sqnaie 

square 

or  tensile 

g 

inch  of 

inch  of 

set  after 

original 

fteetared 

fractnre. 

area. 

area. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

percent. 

Torkshire^     • 

Fabbtuet, 

A 

61,260 

104,468 

20-9 

' 

GLAaoow  Best  Scrap,    - 

i 

56,094' 

71,764 

15-0 

1 

Glasgow  Best  Best,     • 

A 

55,987 

70,706 

15*4 

Lanarkshire^  / 

Do.       do. 

i 

55,520 

62,373 

8-5 

Da       da               -          - 

A 

53,800 

66,770 

12-8 

^ 

Do.        do.               -           - 

1 

51,800 

64,962 

12-7 

Alkoh  i?  Best, 

i 

66,157 

69,867 

14-0 

Albion  Best,     - 

i 

52,159 

67,695 

14-1 

;  Staffordshire,! 

Do.    da       - 

« 

61,467 

60,676 

11-2 

Eagle  Best  Best, 

i 

54,727 

71,441 

13-7 

Eaglb,  -       ,  - 

U 

50,056 

58,545 

8*8 

1 

CoHsm  Best  Best, 

i 

53,548 

65,554 

12-6 

Dmbam,        { 

I 

CoveBTT  Ship  Angle  Iron, 

A 

50,807 

68,201 

6-8 

TABLE  VIIL— Tkvsile  Stbevoth  of  Wbouoht-ibov  Straps  ahd  Beam  Iron. 

Nora. — All  the  pieces  were  taken  promUcvumdy  from  engineers*  or  merchants' 
stores,  except  those  marked  AvrnpZet,  which  were  receiyed  from  the  makers. 


Dlstrliska 

« 

Names  of  the  Uakers  or  Works. 

1 

Teartng 
ireight 

per 

square 

inch  of 

original 

area. 

Tearing 
weight 

per 

square 

inch  of 

fractured 

area. 

Ultimate 
elongation, 
or  tensile 
set  after 
fracture. 

1 

Glasgow,  Ship  Beam,  - 

n 

ItM. 

65,937 

lbs. 
67,606 

percent. 
10-79 

DUHDTTAN,  Ship  Strap, 

k\i 

65,285 

63,636 

8-03 

\ 

MossBHS,  Ship  Strap,    • 

Ai 

45,439 

50,469 

6-18 

Staffarddiixe, 

Thobnetcroft,  Ship  Strap, 

1 

52,789 

69,918 

803 

S.  Wales,      . 

DowLAiB^  Ship  Beam,    - 

} 

41,386 

45,844 

4-82 
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TABLE  IX.*-TiN8ZLB  Stbingth  of  Wbouoht-ixov  Platku 
NoTB.— AU  the  pieces  were  taken  pnmitewiuAy  from  engineen'  or  merdumti* 
■toree,  except  those  mftrked  wiunpU»^  which  were  receiYed  from  the  maken.    L  denoUi 
that  the  strain  was  implied  lengthways  of  the  plate ;  0,  crossways. 


DIfllrlet 

NuBMOfthelfdun 
orWorka 

nick. 

1 

1 
1 

Tearing 
weight 
penqitan 
Inch  of 
origlna] 
aret. 

Tearing 
weight 

peraquare 
Inch  of 

fractured 

Ultimate 

ekmgatian, 

orteuOe 

aet  after 
fractvre. 

LOWXOOB, 

* 

L 
C 

lbs. 

52,000 
50,515 

Ibe. 
64,746 
57.383 

peromt 

13-2 

9*3 

BoWLDfO, 

L 
C 

52,285 
46,441 

61,716 
50,009 

11-6 
5-9 

Torkshire^ 

Fautlit, 

L 
C 

56,005 
46,221 

68,763 
53,293 

141 

7-6 

1 

Do. 

L 
C 

58,487 
54,098 

70,538 
59,698 

10-9 
5-9 

Da 

to 

58,487 
55,038 

88,112 
68,961 

17-0 
11-8 

COKBKTT, 

L 
C 

51,245 
46,712 

59,183 
52,050 

8-93 
6-48 

Durham, 

Do.      BestBest^   - 

A*i* 

L 

C 

1 

49,120 
46,755 

55,472 
50,000 

8-0 
5-2 

Do.           do. 

A** 

L 
C 

58,559 
45,677 

62,346 
48,358 

11-6 
4-0 

J.  Bbaolst  &  Co^ 
8.  C.  tt 

k 

L 
C 

55,881 
50,550 

67,406 
55,206 

12-5 
5-5 

Do.      L  F    do.    - 

{to} 

L 
C 

56,996 
51,251 

66,858 
56,070 

18-0 
6-9 

Do,        „       do.    • 

{toi 

L 
C 

55,708 
49,425 

65,652 
54,002 

10-7 
51 

T.  Wills,  Bert  Bert 
* 

AtoA 

L 
C 

47,410 
46,630 

51,521 
48,348 

4-0 
3-4 

Stafifordshire, 

KBM 

A 

L 
C 

46,404 
44,764 

51,896 
47,891 

6-1 
4-3 

MALTmg.M,  Best 

* 

1 

L 

C 

52,572 

50,627 

62,181 
55,746 

8-6 

6-8 

G.  B.  THOBnTCBorr, 
BertD  WBest,     - 

ii 

L 
C 

54,847 
45,585 

62,747 
47,712 

11-2 
4-6 

J.  Wbllb  tf}  B.  Bert,  - 

«*« 

45,997 
49,811 

51,140 
54,842 

6-7 

7-0 

1 

k 

Llotsb,  Fosnot,  ft  Co., 
Bert, 

AtoA 

L 
C 

44,967 
44,732 

49,162 
48,844 
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TABLE  IX.— Tbhsiui  Stbinoth  of  Wbought-ibon  VLATEa^-oonUnued, 


DMrieU 

Karnes  of  the  Makers 
or  WoriES. 

TUek. 

i 
1 

a 
1 

Tearing 
weight 
per square 
inch  of 
original 
area. 

Tearing 
weight 

[per  square 
inch  of 

fractured 
area. 

Ultfmate 
elongation, 
or  tensile 
set  after 
fracture. 

Shropflfaire, 

Snedhhtll  if  Be8t>  • 

fttoA 

L 
C 

lbs. 
52.862 
48,036 

lbs. 

61,581 
45,300 

percent 
9-6 
2-8 

/ 

MoBSBND,  Best  Be8t>  - 

1 

L 

0 

48,483 
41,456 

46,088 
48,622 

8-8 

2-9 

Glasgow,  Best  Boiler, 

fto« 

L 
C 

58,849 
48,848 

60,522 
52,252 

9-8 
4-6 

Do.        Ship, 

AtoH 

L 
C 

47,778 
44,855 

49.816 
45,848 

8-65 
2-11 

Da        BestBest,- 

At<>« 

L 
C 

45.626 
41,840 

48,208 
42,430 

4-84 
2-87 

Lazuokahire^ 

• 

Do.             do: 

Jtof 

L 
C 

58,899 
41,791 

59,557 
43,614 

8-95 
2-68 

Do.        Best  Scrap,* 

i 

L 

50,844 

58,412 

10-5 

Makers'  stamp  uncertain, 

Ato« 

L 
0 

47,598 
40,682 

58,182 
48,426 

5-9 
2-5 

GovAN,  Best,  - 

Itol 

L 
C 

48,942 
89,544 

45,886 
40,624 

8-4 

1-4 

<^  GOVAN  <@> 

a 

L 

0 

54,644 
49,899 

66,728 
54,020 

11-6 
6-5 

858.   Tensile  streni^h  of  wroai:ht-lron»  mean  revolts. — 

The  following  short  table   contains  the  mean    results   of  Mr. 
Eorkaldy's  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron : — 

TABLE  X.-— TiNBiLS  Stbihoth  or  WBOUOHT-nov,  Mian  Results. 


188  bars,  rolled,     - 

72  angle-iron  and  straps, 
167  plates,  lengthways, 
160  plates^  crossways, 


lbs. 
57,555 

54,729 

60,787 

46,171 


tons. 
:  25} 

241 

22-65 

:  20-6 


21} 


In  my  own  experience  I  find  that  the  common  brands  of  plate- 
iron  which  are  manufactured  for  girder-work  and  ship-building  are 
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about  10  per  cent,  weaker  than  the  mean  results  in  the  foregoing 
table,  and  that  their  set  after  fracture,  lengthways,  rarely  exceeds 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  length ;  also  that  Staffordshire  and  North 
of  England  iron  are  generally  tougher  than  Scotch  iron. 

854.  Klrkald7*«  eondasions. — Mr.  Kirkaldy  sums  up  the 
results  of  his  ex[ierimental  inquiry  in  the  following  concluding 
observations,  which  the  student  should  study  carefully : — 

1.  The  bretOdng  ftrun  does  not  indicate  the  quality,  as  hitherto  assumed. 

2.  A  high  fareaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of  superior  quality,  dense, 
fine^  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply  to  its  being  Tery  hard  and  unyielding. 

8.  A  low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and  ooarseness  in  the  texture^  or 
to  extreme  softness,  although  rexy  dose  and  fine  in  quality. 

4.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlooked,  fonns  an  wwential 
element  in  estimating  the  quality  of  specimens, 

5.  Hie  respective  merits  of  various  q>ecimens  can  be  correctly  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  breaking  Bbnmjoiitdy  with  the  contraction  of  area. 

6.  Inferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the  breaking 'Strain  than 
superior. 

7.  Greater  differences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars  in  coarse  than  in  fine 
varieties. 

8.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rough  bar  being  stronger  than  a  turned  one  is 
erroneou& 

9.  Boiled  bars  are  slightly  hardened  by  being  forged  down. 

10.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron  plates  are  greater  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  rolled  than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

11.  A  very  slight  difference  exists  between  specimens  from  the  centre  and  spedmeiiB 
from  the  outside  of  crank  shafts. 

12.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  are  greater  in  those  specimens  cat 
lengthways  out  of  crank  shafts  than  in  those  cut  crossways. 

18.  The  breaking  strain  of  steel,  when  taken  alone,  gives  no  due  to  the  real  qualities 
of  various  kinds  of  that  metal. 

14.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture  of  specimens  of  sted  must  be  ascertained  as 
well  as  in  those  of  iron. 

15.  The  breaking  strain,  jointly  with  the  contraction  of  area,  affords  the  means  of 
comparing  the  peculiarities  in  various  lots  of  specimens. 

16.  Some  descriptions  of  sted  are  found  to  be  very  hard,  and,  consequently,  suitable 
for  some  purposes ;  whilst  others  are  extremdy  soft,  and  equally  suitable  for  other  uaesi 

17.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  puddUd-sted  plates,  as  in  iron 
plates,  are  greater  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled;  whereas  in  ecut-Bbevl 
they  are  less. 

18.  Iron,  when  fractured  suddenly,  presents  invariably  a  crystalline  appeannoe ; 
when  fractured  dowly,  its  appearance  is  invariably  fibrous. 
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19.  The  appearanoe  may  be  changed  from  fibrous  to  cryitalHne  bj  merely  altering 
the  ahaipe  of  Bpedmen,  bo  as  to  render  it  more  liable  to  sni^. 

20.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  Taiying  the  treatmenti  so  as  to  render  the 
iron  harder  and  more  liable  to  sni^ 

21.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  applying  the  strain  so  suddenly  as  to  render 
the  specimen  more  liable  to  snap,  from  having  less  time  to  stretch. 

22.  Iron  is  leas  liable  to  sn^  the  more  it  is  worked  and  rolled. 

28.  The  '*  skin"  or  outer  part  of  the  iron  is  somewhat  harder  than  the  inner  part,  as 
shown  by  i^pearanoe  of  fracture  in  rough  and  turned  bars. 

24.  The  mixed  character  of  the  scrap-iron  used  in  large  foigings  is  proved  by  the 
singularly  varied  appearance  of  the  fractures  of  q>ecimens  cut  out  of  crank  shafts. 

25.  The  texture  of  various  kinds  of  wrought-iron  is  beautifully  developed  by  im- 
mersion in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  which,  acting  on  the  surrounding  impuritiest. 
exposes  the  metallic  portion  alone  for  examination. 

26.  In  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  drawn  out,  and  are  viewed  externally, 
whilst  in  the  ciystaUine  fractures  the  threads  are  snipped  across  in  dusters,  and  are 
viewed  internally  or  sectionally.  In  the  latter  cases  the  fracture  of  the  specimen  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  length ;  in  the  former  it  is  more  or  less  irregular. 

27.  Sted  invariably  presents,  when  fractured  dowly,  a  silky  fibrous  appearance ; 
when  fractured  suddenly,  the  appearance  is  invariably  granular,  in  which  case  also 
the  fracture  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  length ;  when  the  fracture  is  fibrous,  the 
angle  diverges  always  more  or  less  from  90^ 

2S.  The  granular  appearance  presented  by  sted  suddenly  fractured  is  nearly  free  of 
lustre^  and  unlike  the  brilliant  crystalline  appearance  of  iron  suddenly  fractured ;  the  two 
combined  in  the  same  specimen  are  shown  in  iron  bolts  partly  converted  into  steeL 

29.  Sted  whidi  previoudy  broke  with  a  diky  fibrous  i^pearanoe  is  changed  into 
granular  by  being  hardened. 

80.  The  little  additional  time  required  in  testing  those  specimens,  whose  rate  of 
dongation  was  noted,  had  no  injurious  effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  breaking 
strain,  as  imagined  by  some. 

81.  The  rate  of  dongation  varies  not  only  extremely  in  different  qualities,  but  also 
to  a  condderable  extent  in  specimens  of  the  same  brand. 

82l  The  specimens  were  genendly  found  to  stretch  equally  throughout  their  length 
until  dose  upon  rupture,  when  they  more  or  less  suddenly  drew  out,  usually  at  one 
part  only,  sometimes  at  two,  and,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  at  three  different  places. 

83.  The  ratio  of  ultimate  dongation  may  be  greater  in  short  than  in  long  bars  in 
some  descriptions  of  iron,  whilst  in  others  the  ratio  is  not  affected  by  difference  in  the 
length. 

84.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  specimens  fonns  an  important  dement  in  comparing 
dther  the  rate  of,  or  the  ultimate^  elongations — ^a  drcumstanoe  which  has  been  hitherto 

overiooked. 

85.  Sted  is  reduced  in  strength  by  bdng  hardened  in  water,  while  the  strength  is 

vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in  oiL 

86.  The  higher  sted  is  heated  (without,  of  course,  running  the  risk  of  bdng  burned) 

the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength,  by  being  plunged  into  oil 

X 
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57.  In  a  liighlj  oonverted  or  htad  steel  the  increase  in  strength  and  in  hardness  is 
greater  than  in  a  leas  converted  or  soft  steeL 

88.  Heated  steel,  by  being  plunged  into  oil  instead  of  water,  is  not  only  oonsidenbly 
hardened,  but  Umghened  by  the  treatment. 

89.  Steel  plates  hardened  in  oil,  and  joined  together  with  rivets,  are  folly  equal  in 
strength  to  an  unjointed  soft  plate,  or  the  loss  of  strength  by  riveting  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  strength  by  banlmiing  in  oiL 

40.  Steel  rivets,  fully  laiger  in  diameter  Uian  those  used  in  riveting  iron  plates  of 
the  same  thickness,  being  found  to  be  greatly  too  small  for  riveting  steel  plates,  the 
probability  is  suggested  that  the  proper  proportion  for  iron  rivets  is  not,  as  generaDy 
assumed,  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  two  plates  to  be  joined. 

41.  Hie  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be  about  a  fouiih  less  than  the 
tensile  strain. 

42.  Iron  bolts,  case-hardened,  bore  a  less  breaking  strain  than  when  wholly  iron, 
owing  to  the  superior  tenacity  of  the  small  proportion  of  steel  being  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  ductility  of  the  remaining  portion  of  iron. 

48.  Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  is  hardened,  and  the  breaking 

strain,  when  gradually  implied,  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  renda«d  more 
liable  to  snap. 

44.  Iron,  like  steel,  is  softened,  and  the  breaking  strain  reduced,  by  being  heated 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

45.  Iron  subject  to  the  cold-rolling  process  has  its  breaking  strain  greatly  increased  by 
being  made  extremely  hard,  and  not  by  being  **  consolidated,"  as  previously  supposed. 

46.  Specimens  out  out  of  crank-shaft  are  improved  by  additional  hammering. 

47.  The  galvanizing  or  tinning  of  iron  plates  produces  no  sensible  effects  on  platee 
of  the  thickness  experimented  on.  The  result^  however,  may  be  different^  should  the 
plates  be  extremely  thin. 

48.  The  breaking  strain  is  materially  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  specimen.  Thus 
the  amount  borne  was  much  lees  when  the  diameter  was  uniform  for  some  inches  of 
the  length  than  when  confined  to  a  small  portion — a  peculiarity  previously  unascer- 
tained, and  not  even  suspected. 

49.  It  is  necessary  to  know  correctly  the  exact  conditions  under  which  any  tests  are 
made  before  we  can  equitably  compare  results  obtained  from  different  quarters. 

50.  The  startling  discrepancy  between  experiments  made  at  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  and 
by  the  writer,  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  respective  specimens,  and  not 
to  the  difference  in  the  two  testing  machines. 

51.  In  screwed  bolts  the  breaking  strain  is  found  to  be  greater  when  old  dies  are 
used  in  their  formation  tlum  when  the  dies  are  new,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  harder 
by  the  greater  pressure  required  in  forming  the  screw  thread  when  the  dies  are  old 
and  blunt  than  when  new  and  sharp. 

52.  The  strength  of  screw-bolts  is  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  relative  areas, 
there  being  only  a  slight  difference  in  favour  of  the  smaller,  compared  with  the  laiger 
sizes,  instead  of  the  very  material  difference  previously  imagined. 

58.  Screwed  bolts  are  not  necessarily  injured,  although  strained  nearly  to  their 
breaking  point 
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54.  A  great  Tuiation  exists  in  the  ■fcrength  of  iron  ban  which  have  been  oat  and 
welded ;  whikt  some  bear  afanost  as  mnch  as  the  tmcut  bar,  the  strength  of  others  is 
reduced  fully  a  third. 

65.  The  welding  of  steel  bars,  owing  to  their  being  so  easily  burned  by  slightly  over- 
heating, is  a  difBcult  and  uncertain  operation. 

56.  Iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  white  or  welding  heat,  if  not  at  the  same 
time  hammered  or  rolled. 

57.  The  breaking  strain  is  considerably  leas  when  the  strain  is  applied  suddenly  in- 
stead of  gradually,  though  some  have  imagined  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

58.  The  contraction  of  area  is  also  less  when  the  strain  is  suddenly  applied. 

59.  The  breaking  strain  is  reduced  when  the  iron  is  frozen ;  with  the  strain  gra- 
dually applied,  the  difference  between  a  frozen  and  unfrozen  bolt  is  lessened,  as  the 
iron  is  wanned  by  the  drawing  out  of  the  specimen. 

90.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  is  considerable  when  the  specimen  is  suddenly 
stretched,  as  shown  in  the  fonnation  of  vapour  from  the  melting  of  the  layer  of  ice  on 
one  of  the  specimens,  and  also  by  the  surface  of  others  assuming  tints  of  various  shades 
of  blue  and  orange,  not  only  in  steel,  but  also,  although  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in 
iron. 

61.  The  specific  gravity  is  found  genendly  to  indicate  pretty  coirectly  the  quality  of 
specimens. 

62.  The  density  of  iron  is  deeretued  by  the  process  of  wire-drawing,  and  by  the 
snnilar  process  of  cold  rolling,  instead  of  inereoied,  as  previously  imagined. 

63.  The  density  in  some  descriptions  of  iron  is  also  decreased  by  additional  hot- 
rolling  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  in  others  the  density  is  very  slightiy  increased. 

64.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  being  drawn  out  under  a  tensile  strain, 
instead  of  increased,  as  b^eved  by  some. 

65.  The  most  highly  converted  steel  does  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  possess  the 
greatest  density. 

M,  In  cast-steel  the  density  is  much  greater  than  in  puddled-steel,  which  is  even 
less  than  in  some  of  the  superior  descriptions  of  wrought-iron. 

The  foregoing  extracts  aiford  the  reader  but  a  meagre  idea  of 
Mr.  Kirkaldy's  laborious  researches,  and  the  student  who  seeks 
more  detailed  information  regarding  his  experiments,  or  the  instru- 
ments and  method  he  adopted  in  testing  specimens,  is  referred  to 

his  book  on  the  subject. 

SM.  SfrwBirth  of  iron  plates  lenythways  10  per  eent. 
srealer  than  eromways — RemoTlnir  skin  of  wroai^ht-iron 
€meB  not  I^Jore  lim  tcnrile  «trenirtli* — From  Table  X.  it  appears 
that  the  average  strength  of  wrought-iron  plates  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  is  about  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  when 
drawn  across  the  grain.  The  **  set  after  f ractui^  "  is  also  much 
greater  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.    This  agrees  with  Mr.  Clark's 
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experiments*  as  well  as  with  my  own  experience.  With  reference 
to  the  effect  of  removing  the  outer  skin  or  glaze  on  rolled  iron, 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  observes,  "  The  generally  received  opinion,  that  by- 
removing  the  ^  skin'  the  relative  strength  was  greatly  reduced,  or 
that  a  rough  bar  was  much  stronger  than  one  turned  to  the  same 
diameter,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous." f 

S56.  Bar  and  aairle  iron  are  toai^her  and  stronger  tluui 
plates — Holler  plates — Ship  plates — ^Hard  Iron  unfit  ftir  shlp- 
Ibnlldlni^. — ^Both  bar  and  angle  iron  are  tougher  and  stronger  than 
plate  iron,  and  from  Table  X.  it  appears  that  bars  of  ordinary 
sizes  are  nearly  14  per  cent,  stronger  than  plates;  perhaps  this 
does  not  apply  to  bars  of  large  section,  say  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  upwards.  The  great  demand  for  iron  ships  has  given  rise  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  quality  of  plate  iron  called  ^^^hip"  or 
'^boat"  plates;  this  iron  is  generally  inferior  in  strength  and 
toughness  to  "  boiler"  plates,  and  is  often  so  hard  and  brittle  that 
its  set  after  fracture  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the 
length,  even  with  the  grain,  while  its  tensile  strength  is  frequently 
less  than  eighteen  tons  per  square  inch.  There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  hard  iron  is  fit  for  ships.  Iron  plates 
which  are  tough  and  ductile  like  copper  will,  when  struck,  often 
escape  with  a  mere  dint  or  bulge,  whereas  hard  iron  under  the  same 
circumstances  will  crack  or  tear,  especially  along  a  line  of  rivet  holes. 

S5Y.  I^arire  IbrirlnffS  not  so  stronur  as  rolled  Iron — 
Anneallnur  rednees  the  tensile  strennrth  of  small  Iron^  hnt 
Increases  Its  dnctlllty — ^Annealinur  Injnrloas  to  large  fbri^nss 
— ^¥ery  prolonffed  anneallni^  litfnrlons  to  all  wrooi^ht-lron — 

GxeesslTe  strain  renders  Iron  brittle. — It  is  generally  believed 
that  large  forgings  are  less  tenacious  than  small  ones.  About 
this,  however,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  sub- 
ject requires  further  experiments  before  it  can  be  definitively 
settled,  t  Large  forgings  certidnly  require  greater  manu&cturing 
skill  than  small  ones,  and  it  is  probable  that  large  forgings,  such  as 

*  Clark  <m  Ihe  Tubtdar  Bridges,  p.  877. 
t  JSicpte.,  p.  27. 

t  See  dlBciurion  on  Mr.  Mallet's  paper  on  the  Coefficients  of  Elasticity  and  Rupture 
in  Massive  Forgings. — Proc.  Init.  C,  E.,  Vol  zviii.,  p.  296. 
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shafts  for  marine  engines,  are  somewhat  weaker  In  tensile  strength 
than  bar  or  plate  iron  to  which  the  rolling  process  imparts  a  fibrous 
structure;  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy's 
experiments  on  hammered  iron  in  Table  VI.  Annealing  small 
iron  reduces  its  tensile  strength  (354  44),  though  it  increases 
its  ductility  and  toughness,  which  are  sometimes  more  important 
qualities.  For  instance,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  anneal  old  crane 
chains  which  have  become  brittle  by  overstraining,  and  thus 
render  them  less  liable  to  snap  from  sudden  jerks.  Annealing  large 
forgings  is  injurious,  as  it  produces  a  crystalline  structure,  the 
reverse  of  fibrous,  and  very  prolonged  annealing  of  small  sized  iron 
seems  to  have  a  similar  bad  effect.*  If  an  iron  bar  be  torn  asunder 
several  times  in  succession,  its  tensile  strength  each  time  will 
apparently  increase,  because  it  first  gives  way  at  the  weakest  point, 
next  time  at  the  second  weakest,  and  so  on ;  but  though  several 
applications  of  the  tearing  strain  do  not  diminish  its  ultimate 
strength  to  resist  a  steady  pull,  they  take  the  ductility  or  stretch 
out  of  the  iron  and  render  it  hard  and  brittle  and  therefore  liable 
to  snap  from  sudden  shocks.  For  the  safe  working  load  of  wroughtr 
iron  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 

IRON   WIRE. 

S58.  Tensile  strenirtli  of  Iron  wire — Jinneallni^  Iron  wire 
rc^neeo  lis  tensile  streni^h. — ^From  Mr.  Telford's  experiments 
it  appears  that  the  strength  of  iron  wire  -^^th  inch  diameter  z=  36 
tons  per  square  inch.f  The  strength  of  the  iron  wire  used  by 
Mr.  RoebUng  at  the  Niagara  Falls  suspension  bridge  was  nearly 
100,000  lbs.  (=:  44*6  tons)  per  square  inch.  This  wire  measures 
18'31  feet  per  lb.,  and  is  *' small  ^No.  9  Gauge,  60  wires  forming 
one  square  inch  of  solid  section.*'} 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
M.  S^uin  on  iron- wire  of  different  sizes  and  qualities.  § 

*  Marin,  p.  47. 

t  Barlow  on  the  Strength  of  Materialt,  p.  283. 

t  Papen  and  Practical  Illuitrationi  of  Puhlk  Works  of  Recent  CamfjTMCtian,  both 
Brituh  and  American,    Weale :  1866.    pp.  16,  18. 

§  RtmmS  dee  Ufont  eur  VappHoaHon  de  la  Micanique,  Par  M.  Navier.  BruzeUes, 
1839,  p.  80. 
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TABLE  XI.— TnrsiM  Stuevoi  .  ^r  Iboh  Wmi. 


Datciiption  of  WIra. 

Diameter. 

TeeriDgweighfcper 
SQDAre  millimetre. 

■ 

Iron  wire  from  Boargogne,  No.   8,  unequally 

annealed, 
Idem,  No.  7,  carefully  annealed,   - 

millimetres. 
1172 

1-062 

kilogrammes. 
88-2 

861 

Idem,  No.  IS,  not  annealed. 

8-366 

58*8 

Idem,  Na  7,  not  annealed,    •        - 

1062 

78-7 

Fil  de  TAigle,  employed  for  carding, 

0-2294 

89-8 

PaMe-perle,  laiiher  soft,     - 

0-5917 

85-7 

Wire  from  a  factory  in  Beeangon-- 

No.  1,  aoft, 

0-6188 

861 

2,ioft,         - 

0-7078 

87-0 

8,  brittle,     - 

0-7827 

80*8 

4,  hrittte^     - 

0-838 

76-6 

5,  very  brittle, 

0-9115 

72-3 

6      .           -           -           - 

1-022 

761 

7      .           .           .           . 

1-08 

71-2 

1 

8,  very  brittle. 

1123 

67-8 

9,  rather  brittle, 

1-298 

69-8 

10,  very  soft. 

1-435 

64*8 

11,  very  soft, 

1-476 

58-6 

12      - 

1-691 

55-5 

13      - 

1-8 

57*2 

1 4,  yexy  loft,  without  elasticity. 

2-072 

49-3 

15      - 

2-226 

51-9 

16,  very  eofty 

2*489 

68-9 

17,  flawed,     - 

2-695 

68*1 

18      - 

8-087 

84*0 

19      - 

3*492 

78-2 

20      - 

4-14 

65*7 

21      -                       -           • 

4*812 

62-5 

22,  very  brittle. 

5-449 

67*7 

23,  soft, 

5-942 

62-6 

• 

NoT& — A  millimetre  equals  very  nearly  *04  s  O^th 

inch;  andldlogr] 

Rimnesperiqiiaie 

millimetre  may  be  converted  into  tons  per  square  inch  by  multiplying  by  0-685. 
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That  annealing  iron  >Vii'e  seriously  impairs  its  tensile  strength 
may  be  inferred  irom  the  foregoing  experiments. 

STEEL. 

350.  Tensile  strenirtlij  ultimate  met  and  limit  of  elasticity 
•r  steel. — The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments 

on  the  tensile  strength  and  other  properties  of  steel  bars  50  inches 

long'  and  1*382  inch  diameter  (=  1*5  sq.  inch),   made  by  Mr. 

Eorkaldy  for  the  "  Steel  Committee,"  the  samples  being  carefully 

turned  down  from  two-inch  square  bars.* 

TABI^  XII.— Tenbilx  Stbknoth  and  Limit  of  Elabtioitt  of  Stxil  Bab& 


Kind  of  steel 


Tearing  ireight 
per  square  Inch. 


Ultimate 
elongation,  or 

tensile  set 
after  fractnre. 


Umit  of 

tensile 

elasticity. 


tona 


85-51^ 


40*94  -88*19 


f 


88*14  J 


80*62 


85-09  ^ 
88*47 
88*24  J 
82*09  ^ 
82*22 
81*67  J 


88-98 


81*99 


percent. 

9*17 

8*72 

2*96 

10*66 

11*1 
12*1 
12-8 
18*8 
190 
16*0 


tons. 

20*62 
25*56 
19*64 
18*75 

28*80 
21-87 
21*48 
19*19 
17*85 
20-09 


88*68 


12*12 


20-88 


Table  XIII.  contains  the  results  of  additional  experiments  made 


*  Ej^permenii  on  Steel  and  Iron  hff  a  CommiUee  of  CivU  Engmeen,  1868-70. 
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by  the   same   Committee   at   Woolwich   Dockyard   on    various 
descriptions  of  steel  bars  10  feet  long  and  1^  inch  diameter. 

TABLE  Xin.^TEH8iLB  Stbxhqth  akd  Ldot  or  ELABTrcurr  or  Stbl  Bass. 


Kind  of  steel 


What  the  eted  iru 
intended  for. 


Tearing 

weight 

pertqnare 

inch. 


Ultimate 
elongatioi], 
or  teniile 
set  after 
flractore. 


Umltof 

tensile 

ehMtlci^. 


Cmcible  cast  steel  from  Swedish 
bar  iron,  chisel  temper, 

Cmcible  cast  steel, 

Cast  steel,  ... 

Ditto, 
Crucible  steel,    ... 

Dittos 
Hammered  crucible  cast  steel,  - 
Crucible  steel,    - 

Bessemer  steel,  - 

Cast  steel, 

Boiled  crucible  cast  steel, 

Bessemer  steel,  • 

Dittos 

Ditto,  -  -  - 


T^ee 

Piston  rods,  ftc. 

Gun  barrels 


(Faggoted,  ham-> 
(  meied  &  rolled) 

PiBton  rods,  ftc.    - 


Torres  and  axles    - 


tons. 

percent 

62-76 

6-29 

6101 

7-29 

48*48 

4-74 

41-85 

112 

40*64 

418 

88*61 

7-96 

87-05 

13-54 

85-47 

9-68 

85-40 

11-18 

88-65 

0-89 

84-43 

2-02 

84-19 

11-90 

88-63 

11-48 

88-66 

18-61 

tons. 

26^ 

26-50 

26-00 

27-00 

20-60 

16-88 

25-00 

20-00 

19-50 

26-76 
20-60 
20-00 
17-50 
16-50 


Mean, 


88-97 


7-48 


21-97 


Table  XTV.  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  Sir  William 
Fairbaim  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel  * 


Brit,  Aii.  Rep,,  1867. 
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Tables  XV.  and  XVI.  contain  the  principal  results  of  Mr. 
Kirkaldy's  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength  of  steel  bars  and 
plates.*     His  "  conclusions"  respecting  steel  will  be  found  in  S54. 

TABLE  XV.— TsN8n.B  Stbincith  of  Stibl  Babb. 
NonL — ^All  the  pieces  were  taken  promitcuoudjf  from  engineers'  or  merchants' 
BboNB,  eauxyt  those  mariced  aampUSf  which  were  receiyed  from  the  makers. 


Dtttriet 


Names  of  the  Makers 
or  Works. 


Description. 


Tearing 

Tearing 

weight 

weight 

peraqosre 

per  square 

Inch  of 

inch  of 

original 

fiactnred 

area. 

area. 

Ultimate 
elonga- 
tion, or 
set  after 
fractnre. 


/ 


I 


II 


e 

Ji 


T.  TUBTOH   AND   SoVfl, 

Cast  steel  for  Tools 

(from  Acadian  Iron), 
Thomas  Jowitt,   Cast 

Steel  for  Tools, 
Do.  do.,  Cast  Steel  for 

Chisels, 
Da  do..  Cast  Steel  for 

Drifts, 
T.  Jowrrr,  Double  Shear 

Steel, 
BKBfOMEB  (tool),  aamp/es, 

WiLKnTBOM,  ©  Blister 

Steel, 
T.  Jowm,  Cast  Steel 

for  Taps, 
T.  JowiTT,  Spring  Steel, 

Moss    ASD    Gamblis, 

Cast  Steel  for  Riyets, 

tampUt, 
Natlobs,  Yickebs,  and 

Co.,    Cast   Steel  for 

Rivets, 
Shobtbidoi,    Howxll, 

AVD      Co.,     Homo- 

geneons  Metal, 
Do.,  do., 

MntflBT  Co.,  Paddled 
Steel,     . 

Blocbaibn,  Pnddled 
Steel, 


Do., 
Da, 


do., 
da, 


KxuTTy  Dnsseldorf ,  Cast 
Steel  for  Bolts, 


r 

)  w 

-d  2 

M-i^  a 
•^     • 

'SB     a* 

Forged  from  f  inch 

rolled  bars. 
Boiled  bars,  f  inch 

round. 


Boiled  bars,  ]  inch 
round, 

Bolledbars,  -^inch, 
for  rivets. 

Forged,    - 

Foiged,    - 

Rolled  bars, 

Forged  from  slabs, 

Forged  from  rolled 
bars^ 

Rolled  bars,  roxmd. 


lbs. 
1S2,909 

132,402 
124,852 
116,882 
118,468 
111,460 
104,298 
101,151 
72,529 
107,286 

106,615 

90,647 

89,724 
71,486 

70,166 

65,255 
62,769 

92,015 


tbs. 
139,124 

151,857 
150,243 
147,570 
147,396 
143,327 
132,472 
142,070 
95,490 
158,018 

158,785 

142,920 

121,212 
110,451 

84,871 


percent. 
5-4 


5-2 

7-1 

13-3 

13-5 

5-5 

9-7 

10-8 

18-0 

12-4 


8-7 


13-7 

11-9 
19-1 

11-3 


80,370   12-0 


71,281 


139,434 


9-1 


15-3 


*  Ea^,  on  Wrought  Iron  and  SteeL 
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TABLE  XYL— TsmuLi  SraivaTH  of  Steil  Platbs. 

Note. — All  the  pieces  were  taken  promuemmtlj/  from  engineeirs'  or  merdiants' 
stores,  except  those  marked  famplet,  which  were  reoeiYed  from  the  makeFS.  L  denotes 
that  the  strain  was  applied  lengihwayt  of  the  plate ;  C,  eroawayt. 


DIatrict 


NamM  of  tbe  Ifakera  or  Works. 


•niick. 


■ 

g 


TMiing 
weight 
peraqiure 
inch  of 
original 


Tearing 
ireight 

peraqnare 
iDchuf 

fractoied 


Ultimate 
elooga- 
tioOfOr 
tenaUe 


fractoreL 


9 


( 


T.TubtovavdSovs,  Cast  Steel, 

Natlob,  Yickibb,  ahd  Co., 
Cast  Steel, 

M088  AVD  Gavbues,  Cast  Steel, 

Shobtbidge,  Howell,  avd  Co., 
Homogeneous  Metal, 

Do.,  da, 

Do.}  Second  Qoality, 

MEBSBTCa,PuddledSteel(Ship 

Plates), 

MBB8BT  Ca,  Puddled  Steel 
••Hard,'' 

Do.  "  Mild,"  do.. 
Do.  do.  (Ship  Plates),   • 
Blochaibn,  Puddled  Steel,    - 

Do.,  do.  (Boiler  Plates), 


inch. 

i 

* 
I 

i 

i 

A 

A 


} 


rL 
c 

L 
C 

L 

LC 

L 
C 


{ 


J 


L 
C 

L 

O 


^L 

C 

r 

L 

LC 


L 
C 


lbs. 

94,289 
96,808 

81,719 
87,150 

75,594 
69,082 

96,280 
97,150 

96,989 

72,408 
73,580 

101,450 
84,968 

102,598 
85,865 

77,046 
67,686 

71,532 

102,234 
84,398 

96,820 
78,699 


lbs. 

100,063 
111,811 

104,232 
112,018 

105,554 
112,546 

114,106 
114,800 

118,305 

81,828 
78,245 

109.552 
91,746 

107,827 
89,116 

88,240 
78,684 

77,520 

108,079 
87,877 

107,614 
76,646 


percent. 

571 
9-64 

17-50 
17-82 

19-82 
19-64 

8-61 
8-93 

14-4 

5-98 
8-21 

279 
1-25 

4*86 
8-80 

6-16 
6-72 

3-57 

3-60 
2-68 


8-22 
4-14    I 


S60.  Steel  plates  often  deflclent  In  nnlformUy  and  tongh- 
— ^Pnnehlnir  n»  eompared  with  drililnir  ^^retMy  rednee^ 
the  teneille  stren|^li  of  steel  plates;  strenirtli  generally 
restored  by  anneallnir — ^Anneallni^  equalises  dlllbrent  qoali^ 

ties  of  steel  plates. — From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that 
the  diiference  of  strength  lengthways  and  crossways  is  often  much 
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greater  in  steel  than  in  iron  plates,  amounting  to  nearly  20  per 
cent,  in  some  specimens.  The  reader  will  also  observe  that  the 
nltimate  tensile  set  of  steel  plates  is  in  general  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  tougher  kinds  of  iron  in  Table  IX.  This 
indicates  the  direction  to  which  manufacturers  of  steel  should 
direct  their  attention,  as  for  many  purposes,  especially  shipbuild- 
ing, toughness  and  ductility  are  quite  as  essential  as  great  tensile 
strength  (856).  Sometimes  steel  plates  are  so  brittle  as  to  fly 
in  pieces  under  the  hammer,  or  split  in  punching,  and  thick  plates 
are  said  to  possess  this  undesirable  quality  to  a  greater  degree  than 
thin  ones,  and  occasionally  they  fly  without  any  apparent  cause 
whatever  shortly  after  they  have  been  riveted  in  place.  Com- 
plaints also  are  made  of  want  of  uniformity  of  texture,  some 
plates  of  a  lot  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  others  of  the 
same  lot  may  be  hard  and  brittle.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty 
the  manufacture  of  steel  plates  seems  still  in  a  transition  state, 
and  consequently,  engineers  and  shipbuilders  have  not  made  use  of 
the  material  to  the  extent  to  which  its  superior  tensile  strength 
seems  to  destine  it. 

It  appears  from  papers  on  the  treatment  of  steel,  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  in  April, 
1868,  that  steel  plates,  such  as  are  now  sometimes  used  in  ship- 
building, may  be  obtained  of  a  tensile  strength  of  from  30  to  35 
tons  per  square  inch.  Punching,  as  compared  with  drilling, 
reduced  the  strength  of  Bessemer  steel  plates  33  per  cent.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  annealing  these  punched  Bessemer 
plates  restored  them  to  their  original  strength.  In  other  experi- 
ments on  mild  puddled  steel  plates  the  loss  of  strength  from 
punching  was  21  per  cent.,  and  there  was  no  benefit  from  subse- 
quent annealing.  With  mild  crucible  steel  plates  the  loss  of 
strength  from  punching  was  7  per  cent.,  and  the  gain  of  annealed 
over  unannealed  was  14  per  cent.  Annealing  was  also  recom- 
mended to  equalize  the  strength  of  steel,  as  in  a  batch  of  plates 
sent  in  by  the  same  manufacturer  the  plates  sometimes  greatly 
differ,  and  a  bath  of  molten  lead  was  recommended  as  a  cheap  and 
certain  mode  of  annealing.    It  was  also  stated  that  enlarging  the 
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die  when  punching  steel,  so  as  to  give  the  die  a  large  clearance,  as 
mnch  as  -^^th  inch,  roond  the  punch  and  niake  a  taper  hole,  gave 
a  great  advantage  with  Bessemer  steel,  amounting  to  25  per  cent., 
but  in  experiments  on  iron  plates  it  was  found  that  a  greater 
clearance  than  the  usual  one  of  -^^th  inch  rather  injured  the  iron. 
Mr.  EJrupp  says  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cold  cast-steel 
boiler  plates: — "In  working  the  plates  cold^  all  sharp  turns, 
comers,  and  edges  must  be  avoided  or  removed.  The  surfaces  of 
cuts  and  rivet-holes  must,  before  bending  and  riveting,  be  worked 
and  rounded  off  as  neatly  as  possible,  so  that  no  rough  and  serrated 
places  remain  after  cutting  and  punching.'*  He  also  recommends 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  plates  should  be  thoroughly  and  equally 
annealed  at  a  dark-red  heat  after  every  large  operation,  and  that 
they  should  certainly  have  such  annealing  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
operations.  The  directions  given  by  him  as  to  bending  hot  are 
as  follows : — "  The  plates  should  be  heated,  preparatory  to  bend- 
ing, to  a  heat  not  exceeding  a  bright  cherry-red.  Also  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  the  surface  should  be  heated,  and  not  merely 
the  edge,  and  even,  where  practicable,  the  whole  plate  should  be 
equally  heated.  By  this  means  the  strains  which  arise  from  local 
heating  and  cooling,  and  which  are  much  greater  in  cast-steel 
plates,  on  account  of  their  higher  absolute  and  reflex  density,  than 
in  iron,  are,  by  the  general  heating  of  the  plate,  more  equably 
distributed.  The  thickest  and  toughest  plates  can  be  broken  by 
local  heating,  bending  and  cooling.  Bends  which  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  one,  or  at  most  in  two  consecutive  heatings,  must  be 
made  gradually  and  equably  over  the  whole  extent  to  be  operated 
on.*'  In  bending,  for  example,  to  an  angle  of  90^,  the  whole 
plate  should  first  be  bent  through  about  one-third  of  the  angle, 
then  through  another  third,  and  finally  to  the  complete  angle : — 
"  After  the  whole  of  these  operations,  the  plate  is  to  be  equably 
annealed  at  a  dark-red  heat,  which  will  thus  equalize  the  strains 
caused  by  the  previous  working."*  For  the  safe  working-strain  of 
steel  see  Chap.  XXYIII. 

*  Seed  on  Shipbuilding, 
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STEEL  WIRE. 

861.  Tensile  mirent;th  of  0teel  wire. — ^In  experiments  made 
for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  the  strength  of  steel  wire  '095  inch 
diameter  was  1950  lbs.,  while  that  of  special  charcoal  wire  of  the 
same  size  was  750  lbs.* 


VARIOUS  METALS  AND  ALLOTS. 

869.  Tensile  strenir^h  of  Tarioas  metals  and  alloys. — The 

following  table  contains  the  tensile  strength  of  various  metals  and 
allojs  by  several  experimenters. 

TABLE  XVII.— Tbnbilk  Strength  of  Vakious  Mbtils  and  Allots. 


D«acriptioa  of  MetaL 


Specific 
gravity. 


Initials  of 
Experi- 
menten. 


Tearing  weight 

per 

sqnaremch. 


AlmnininTn  Bronze, 

BrMB,  Fine  Yellow  Cast, 

Do.,  Wire, 

Copper,  Wrought,  leduoed  per  hammer, 

Do.,  do.,  in  bolta, 

Cart,      - 

do..  Lake  Superior, 

Sheet,    • 

Wire,  not  annealed, 

do.,  annealed,    • 

Gtm  Metal  or  Bronze,  hard. 

Do.,  mean  of  88  gun-heada. 

Do.,  mean  of  5  breech-squares, 

Do.,  mean  of  82  small  ban  cast  in  same 
moulds  with  guns. 

Do.,  smaU ban  cart    (««»^mo«W«. 
separately  in 


Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 


clay  dn., 


Do.,  in  finished  guns, 


• 

« 



Be. 

- 



B. 

- 

D. 

• 

B. 

- 



K. 

- 



B. 

- 

8,672 

W. 

- 

— 

N. 

- 

8,741 

M.D. 

• 

8,741 

M.  D. 

- 

— 

B. 

- 

8,528 

W. 

- 

8,765 

W. 

e 

8,584 

W. 

- 

8,958 

W. 

m 

8,813 

W. 

m 

— 

w.^ 

fbfl. 

78,000 
17,968 
91,825 
88,792 
47,936 
19,072 
24,252 
80,016 
77,504 
82,144 
86,868 
29,655 
46,509 
42,019 
87,688 


tons. 
82-59 

802 
40-77 
15-08 
21-40 

8-51 
10-82 
18-4 
84-6 
14-85 
16-28 
18-24 
20-76 
18-76 
16-82 


25,788  =  11-51 


28,108 
to  52,192 


10-3  to 
28*3 


*  Fairbaim*s  Usrfid  Ir^ormation  for  Enginetn,  third  series,  p.  282. 
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TABLE  XYII. — ^Tkvbili  Stbbvoth  of  Vabious  Metalb  ahd  Ali^otb — eowtinmed. 


Deicriptioii  of  Metal. 

Spedfle 
graTlt^. 

Inltiabof 

Experl- 

incncera. 

1 
Tearing  vefglit 
per 
■qvare  indi. 

Yellow  Metal,  Patent,     - 

^^gm 

K 

lbs.          tons 
49,185  =  21*9 

LeadyCast,          .... 

R 

1,824=   0-81 

Bo.,    Sheet,      .... 

N. 

1,926=   0-86 

1 

Soft  Solder,  2  parts  tin  to  1  lead  by  weight, 



Bx. 

7,600=   8-85 

Tin,  Cast,             .... 



B. 

4,736=   2-11 

Do^    Banco^     .... 

7,297 

W. 

2,122=   0-95 

Do.,        ..... 

— 

M.  D. 

2,845=   1-27 

Zino,  Cast,           .... 

« 

S. 

2,998=   1-336 

1 

D.  Diifour,  Application  de  la  Mieatdque,  Navier.    BnuBel%  1839,  pw  S5. 

M.  D.  Minard  et  Desonnes,  idem,  pp.  34,  86. 

N.  Navier,  idem,  p.  86. 

K.  Kingston,  Barlow  on  the  Strength  of  MateriaU,  p.  211. 

B.  Bennie,  Philowphieal  Trantactionefor  1818,  p.  126. 

Bk.  Bankine's  Machinery,  p.  464. 

S.  Stoney. 

W.  Wade,  BeporU  on  Metaltfor  Cannon,  pp.  281,  288, 289,  290,  295. 

S6S.  CSan-metal  or  bronse — WUigh  temperatare  at  eastiof 
inJarioiM  to  bronae. — The  proportion  of  tin  to  copper  in  the 
bronze  gun-metal  on  which  Major  Wade  experimented  was  1  to  8, 
and  the  great  diversity  in  its  tenacity  seems  attributable  to  defective 
homogeneity  in  the  alloy,  some  parts  containing  more  tin  than  others^ 
and  consequently  having  a  smaller  tenacity.  A  high  temperature 
at  casting  is  injurious  to  the  quality  of  bronze,  as  it  seems  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  metals,  and  small  bars  are  stronger 
than  large  castings,  probably  because  the  former  solidify  more 
suddenly  and  are  thereby  not  allowed  a  sufficient  time  for  a  division 
of  the  alloy  into  separate  compounds.  Bronze  guns  are  cast  on 
end  in  flask  moulds,  with  the  breech  downwards,  and  a  large  extra 
head  of  metal  above  the  muzzle  to  ensure  sufficient  liquid  pressure. 
Breech-squares,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  moulds,  are  subject  to 
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a  much  higher  pressure  than  the  gun-heads  which  are  at  the  top, 
and  they  are  consequently  both  stronger  and  denser  than  the  latter. 
The  small  bars  cast  in  the  gun  mould  are  stronger  than  those  cast 
separately,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  being  under  greater 
pressure,  and  because  they  were  fed,  as  they  soUdified,  from  the 
mass  of  the  gun  with  which  they  communicated.  Major  Wade 
also  attributes  their  superiority  to  the  annealing  process  they 
underwent  after  solidification,  from  the  proximity  of  the  large 
mass  of  the  gun.* 

S64.  Alloys  of  copper  and  tin. — The  following  table  contains 
the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Robert  Mallet,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 
on  the  physical  properties  of  certain  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.f 

TABLE  XVni.— Phtsioal  Pbofsbths  of  Allots  of  Goppzb  and  Tin. 


COPPER    AND    TIN. 


Chemical 
CoDStltatlon. 


Composition  bj 
weli^t  per  cent. 


Spedfie 
gnrity. 


Tearing 

weight 

peroqaare 

inch. 


Commereial  Title. 


10  Ca  +  Sn 
9Cu  +  8n 

8Ca  +  Sn 

7  0a  +  Sn 

Oa  +  Sn 

Cu  +  8Sn 

Sn 


84-29  + 16-71 

8-661 

tons. 
161 

82-81  + 17-19 

8-462 

16-2 

81-10  + 18-90 

8-469 

17-7 

78-97  +  21-08 

8-728 

18-6 

W-92  +  66-08 

8-066 

1-4 

16-17  +  84-83 

7-447 

81 

0  +  100 

7-291 

2-6 

Gxm  Metal. 

Gmi  MetaL 

Gun  Metal,  tempers  best. 

Hard  Mill  Brasses,  &c. 

Small  bells,  brittle. 

Speculum  Metal  of  Authors. 

Tin. 


NonL— "  Hie  ultimate  cohesion  was  detennined  on  prisms  of  0-26  of  an  inch  square, 
without  having  been  hammered  or  compressed  after  being  cast  The  weights  giyen 
are  thode  which  each  prism  just  sustained  for  a  few  seconds  before  rupture." 

TIMBEB. 

S65.  Tensile  siren^h  of  timber. — The  following  table  con- 
tains the  results  of  experiments  by  various  authorities  on  the 

*  Report  on  MetdUfor  Cbinon,  pp.  296,  299. 
f  On  the  Oonttruetion  of  AHillerff,  p.  82. 
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tensile  strength  of  timber  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
For  the  safe  working-strain  see  Chap.  XXVlJLl. 

TABLE  XIX.— TnraiiJi  Stbbvoth  of  Tdcbbb  LnroTHWATS. 


DeMriptloD  of  Wood. 


Toorlng  wdght 
per 


Aothoritr. 


Alder, 
Apple, 

Do. 
Beech, 

Bo. 

Bo. 
Biieh, 
Box, 
Cane, 
Ced«r, 
Cheorat,  Spanish, 

Bo. 

Bo.,      Hone^ 

CjiptHMM, 

Beal,  ChriBtiaiui^ 

Elder, 

Elm* 

Fir, 

Hawthorn,  - 

Holly, 

Jugeb, 

Labamiiin,  • 

LanoeWood, 

Larch, 


Ibe. 
18,900 

19,500 

16,700 

17,000 

11,500 

17,800 

S2,000 

15,000 

20,000 

e,800 
11,400 
18,800 
10,500 
12,100 

6,000 
12,900 
10,000 
14,400 
12,000 
10,000 
16,000 
18,500 
10,500 
28,400 
10,220 


MuachenlnoedL 
Bevan. 

Do. 
Bailow. 

Do. 
MuachenfaroedL 
Beyan. 

Da 
Barlow. 
Beyan. 

Do. 
Bondelet. 
Bevan. 

Da 
MtiacfaenhoecL 
Bevan. 

MuacfaenbroeoL 
Bevan. 
Bariow. 
Bevan. 

Da 
Muachenbroeck. 
Bevan. 

Do. 
Bondelet 
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TABLE  XIX.— Tnrsiui  SraivaTH  ov  Tdcbkb  Lbvqthwats— confMifMil. 

Dweriiktion  of  Wood. 

Tearing  weight 

per 

sqiuieinclL 

Antboiity. 

Lurch,          ..... 

• 

lbs. 

8,900 

Sevan. 

■ 

Lemon,        ..... 

9,2I»0 

Muschenbroeck. 

Lignum  VitaB,          .... 

11,800 

Beyan. 

Locust-tree^             .... 

20,100 

Mnachenfaroeck. 

Mahogany,  .            -            .            -            . 

8,000 

Barlow. 

Da 

16,500  to  21,800 

Bevan. 

Kaple, 

17,400 

Da 

If  nlbeny,    ..... 

10,600 

Da 

Do. 

12,500 

Mnachenbroeok. 

Oa]c,Engl]d^          .... 

10,000 

Barlow. 

14,000  to  19,800 

Bevan. 

18,950 

Bondelet. 

7,700 

Bevan. 

Orange,       ..... 

15,500 

Mnachenbroedc. 

Pear,           ..... 

9,800 

Barlow. 

Pina,Pftdi,             .... 

7,650 

MnachenbroedE. 

Do.,   li  orway,     .... 

14,800 

Bevan. 

Da,       do.          -           -           -           . 

7,287 

Bondelet 

18,800 

Bevan. 

Plane,          ..... 

11,700 

Da 

11,800 

MuBchenbroedc. 

Pomegranite,           .... 

9,750 

Do. 

Poplar, 

5,500 

Do. 

Da 

7,200 

Bevan. 

6,750 

Mnschenbroeck. 

Sycamore^    ..... 

18^000 

Bevan. 

8,750 

Mnschenbroeok. 
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TABLE  XIX.— TnreiLi  Stuvoth  ov  Tikbis  LmraTHWATS— eoii<ti»t(ee2. 


Deieriptf  on  of  Wood- 


Tetxiag  welgfat 

por 

Mpunlndu 


Antfaorilj. 


Teak, 

Da,  old, 
Wftlnat, 

Do. 
Willow, 
Yew, 


Ota. 
16,000 

8,200 

8,1S0 

7,800 

14,000 

8,000 


Barlow. 
Be  van. 

MTUcheabroeck. 
Bevan. 

Do. 

Do. 


Barlow,  Barlow  on  the  Stratgth  of  MateridU,  p.  23. 
Muflchenbroeck,  idem,  p.  4. 

Bevan,  Philosophical  Maffaewe,  1826,  Vol.  IxviiL,  pp.  270,  843. 
Bondelet,  TredgoUTs  Oatrpeniry,  4th  edition,  p.  41. 


Comparing  the  foregoing  table  with  Table  YI.  (SOO),  we  see 
that  the  tensile  strength  of  most  kinds  of  wood  is  much  greater 
than  their  compressive  strength. 

MO.  liAteral  adhesion  of  the  fthres. — The  following  table 
gives  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  that  is,  the  tensile  strength 
of  timber  across  the  grain,  in  which  direction  it  is  much  weaker 
than  lengthways. 

TABLE  XX.— Tiniu  Strength  of  Tdcbkb  Ceosswatb. 


DMcrtption  of  Wood. 


Twring  weight 

per 

sqaeninch. 


Aatborlty* 


Fir,  Memel, 
Do.,  Scotch, 
Larch, 
Oak, 
Poplar, 


Ibe. 
540  to  840 

562 

970  to  1,700 

2,816 

1,782 


BeTan. 

Da 
Tredgold. 

Do, 

Do. 


Bevan,  Philotophical  Magazine,  1826,  Vol.  Ixviii.,  p.  112. 
Tredgold,  TredgokTi  Carpentry,  p.  42. 
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STONE,  BRICK,  MOBTAB,  CEMENT,  GLASS. 

869.  Tensile  strenir^li  of  stone. — Aa  stone  is  rarely  employed 
in  direct  tension,  there  are  but  few  experiments  on  its  tensile 
strength,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  these  corroborated. 

TABLE  XXL^TursiUi  Stbikoth  ov  Stohb. 


Name  of  Material. 


Tearing  weight 

per 

8(iQareincb. 


Anthorilj. 


Aibroaih  Payement, 
CaHlmfiifl        do. 
Cnigleith  Stone,    - 
HaileB, 
Humble,     - 
Binnie^ 
BedhaU,     - 
Whiitftone, 
BfarUe,  White,       • 
Do.,       do. 


Ibe. 
1,261 

1,054 
458 
886 
288 
279 
826 

1,469 
722 
551 


Buchanan. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hodgkinson. 


Buchanan,  Practical  Mechamct'  Journal,  VoL  i,  pp.  287,  285. 
Hodgkinson,  Tredffold  on  the  Strength  of  Cad-iron,  p.  287. 
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M8.    TcMlle   0traisA   oT  Pluter  oT  Parte  and  Ume 


TABLE  XXIL— Tbmbili  Stbikoth  or  Plastib  ov  Pabib  ahb  Lm  Mobtab. 


NaiM  of  MiitartAL 

Tearing  irdght 
per 

Anttuxttj. 

PlMfeer  of  Pmib,       ..... 

Mortar  of  Qrutftzoae  Sand  and  emmently  HydiauHo 
Lime,  wedl  made,  .            .           .            -            . 

Mortar  of  Qnartzoae  Sand  and  ordinaiy  Hydranlic 
Lime,  well  made^  ..... 

Mortar  of  Quartaose  Sand  and  ordinaiy  lime,  well 
made,         ...... 

Mortar  badly  made,             .... 

flbs. 

71 

186 

85 

51 
21 

Bondelet 

Vicat 

Bo. 

De. 
Do. 

Bondelet,  Naivier't  AppUoaUon  de  la  Micanique,  p.  13. 
Vicat,  idem. 

Tensile  0treiiirtt  off  PorOaad  eement  and  eeieat 
■iortor — Oriranle  matter  or  loaai  Tery  InJurloiM  to  eeiaeat 

■iortar. — The  following  tables  showing  the  tensile  strength  of 
cements  and  cement  mortar  are  taken  from  Mr.  Grant's  valoable 
papers  on  the  Strength  of  Cement  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  Vols.  xxv.  and  zxxii.  Proof  samples  of 
cement  are  generally  made  into  f^HI-shaped  bricks  with  rounded 
shoulders  and  I^  inches  square,  =;  2*25  square  inches  area,  at  the 
waist;  these  are  immersed  in  water  as  soon  as  the  cement  sets, 
and  they  remain  immersed  till  the  time  of  testing. 

Artificial  Portland  cement  is  made  of  chalk  and  clay  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  carefully  mixed  together  in  water.  The 
mixture  is  then  run  off  into  reservoirs  where  it  settles,  and,  after 
attaining  sufficient  consistency  to  handle,  it  is  artificially  dried 
and  calcined  in  kilns  at  a  high  temperature,  the  calcination  being 
carried  to  the  verge  of  vitrification.  The  calcined  cement  is 
ground  in  the  ordinary  way  between  millstones,  and  for  the  sake  of 
economy  its  fineness  should  be  such  that  not  more  than  10  percent. 
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is  stopped  by  a  sieve  the  meshes  of  which  are  3^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  for  the  coarser  particles  act  to  a  great  degree  like  inert 
grains  of  sand  and  consequently  reduce  the  value  of  the  cement. 


Sivnr  DAT  Tmsfn,  fmm  1866  to  1871. 

HtniM  of  Mannfaetnnn  and  AgeatM. 

Qnaatitj 

In 
bnslielB. 

Avenge 

weight  per 

boaheL 

Number 

of 

testa. 

Average  breaking 

i^ht 

on  area= a-M  aqoaie 

inehea. 

DMl 

Ibe. 

Fonnbyi   -           -           -           - 

81,581 

118-27 

550 

862-01 

BooCh,       .... 

12,464 

11975 

80 

846-50 

Lee  and  Co., 

512 

120-00 

10 

889-00 

Burimm  Brick  and  Cement  Com- 
pany,    .... 

820,716 

118-54 

8,705 

82578 

CsMon  and  Co.,  Agente,  > 

5,200 

114-50 

50 

816-80 

Kni^^t,  Bevan,  and  Stoife^ 

19,429 

114-52 

820 

808-88 

Bol»iB  and  Co.  (Limited), 

68,880 

118-00 

• 

620 

795-81 

White  and  Ca,     - 

60 

119-00 

10 

79170 

Bmrge  and  Co.,  Agents,    • 

4,500 

11800 

80 

789-80 

• 

Hilton,      ... 

108,458 

117-17 

1,800 

786-99 

40 

116-00 

10 

765-00 

12,002 

11617 

160 

706-97 

Weston,    -           -           .           - 

600 

12000 

10 

666-40 

Young  and  Son,  Agents, 

200 

117-00 

10 

655-80 

Colee  and  Shadbolt, 

240 

10700 

•10 

580-00 

Tingey,     .... 

6,800 

115-50 

100 

564-27 

Hanrood  and  Hatcher,  Agents,  - 
Generally, 

8,040 

117-78 

80 

408-03 

589,217 

115-23 

7,505 

806*63  =  858-6 
per  sqoare  inch. 

Nora— 1  c 

abic  foot  =  -779  bos] 

liela. 

Iboahel  = 

:  1-288  en] 

bio  feet 
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TABLE  XXIV.— Resolts  of  Experiments  wiUi  PoriUiid  Cemeat,  weigbing  112  lb& 
per  baahel,  mixed  with  different  proportions  of  Sand,  showing  the  Breaking  Weight 
on  a  sectional  area  of  2*25  square  inches. 


IMontli. 


6  Weeks, 


a  Months. 


eMcmtliii 


12  Months. 


ProportioD  of 
■and  to  cement. 


lbs. 
806-0 

408-5 

Broke  wind- 
ing up. 

133-5 

159-0 

1030 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

8880 

407-5 

505-5 

541-0 

897-5 

411*0 

479*0 

554*5 

246-0 

269*5 

489*0 

482*0 

189-5 

221-0 

273*0 

819*0 

I860 

215-0 

280*5 

8680 

148*0 

140-5 

282-5 

852-5 

Stol 
4tol 

5tol 

6tol 
7tol 
8tol 


Organic  matter  or  loam  in  the  sand  are  very  detrimental  to 
the  strength  of  cement  mortar,  and  clean  sharp  sand,  quite  free 
from  argillaceous  matter,  will  give  the  best  result.  Portland  cement 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  of  coarse  than  of  fine  sand,  and 
cement  mortar  should  be  mixed  rapidly  and  not  be  triturated  under 
edge  stones,  as  is  a  common  practice  with  lime  mortar.  It  is  also 
yery  essential  that  bricks  or  porous  stone,  which  are  to  be  set  in 
cement,  should  be  previously  well  soaked  in  water,  as  dry  materials 
absorb  moisture  from  the  mortar  and  prevent  it  from  setting 
properly. 
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TABLE  XXV.— BetultB  of  ExpeiimentB  with  Portbnd'€teo«tsiJWbiiV9!23  Us.  to 
tlie  imperial  bushel,  gauged  neat,  and  with  an  equal  proportion  of  dean  Thames 
Sand.  The  whole  of  the  spedmens  were  kept  in  water  fiom  the  time  of  their 
being  made  till  the  time  of  testing. 


Agti 

On  area = 2-M  aqnan  inchea. 

Nest  Cement 

1  of  Cement  to 
1  of  Send. 

AYersfe  Ineaking 

test  of  10 

ezperimentiL 

Average  breaking 

teat  of  10 

experimental 

7  Days 

1  Month     . 

8  Months    - 
6    Ditto     . 

9  Ditto     . 
12   Ditto     . 

2  Tears       - 
8  Ditto      - 

4  Ditto      . 

5  Ditto      - 

6  Ditto      - 

7  Ditto      - 

tbs. 
817*1 

985*8 

1055*9 

1176-6 

1219*5 

12297 

1824-9 

1814*4 

1812*6 

1806*0 

1308*0 

1827*8 

fts. 
858*2 

452*5 

547*5 

640-8 

692*4 

716*6 

790*8 

7847 

818*1 

8210 

819*5 

868*6 
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TABLE  XXYI.— Southern  Outfall  Works,  Oroamen.  SnmniMy  of  PortUiid 
Cement  Tests,  from  1862  to  186tf,  showing  genenOy  incresse  of  strength  with. 
incrsMed  specific  gravity. 


Number  of 
bvshelA> 

▲renice 
weight 

per 
bushel 

Tearing  weiglit 
on 

area  =  2-S6 
square  inches; 

7  days  old. 

Number  of 
bashela. 

ATeraffe 
weight 

per 
bnsheL 

Tearing  weight 
on 

axea=2'SS 
sqnare  Inches; 

7  days  old. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ms. 

1,800 

106 

472-6 

12,500 

119 

777-9 

6,800 

107 

592*8 

18,580 

120 

782-8 

26,166 

108 

650-1 

15,144 

121 

705-6 

87,086 

109 

646-6 

5,000 

122 

716-6 

20,820 

110 

708-8 

5,428 

128 

678-6 

6,900 

111 

698-8 

18,400 

124 

819-9 

18,812 

112 

687-5 

5,400 

125 

816-2 

10,610 

118 

701-6 

1,800 

126 

657-2 

24,224 

114 

699-7 

1,800 

127 

864-6 

16,240 

115 

705-5 

8,600 

128 

916-6 

27,400 

116 

768-3 

1,820 

129 

920-2 

26,800 

117 

718-4 

1,800 

130 

918-9 

28,806 

118 

6441 

S70.  Tensile  strength  of  Roman  eement — Nataral 
generally  Inferior  to  the  artificial  Portland. — The  following 
tables  contsdn  the  results  of  Mr.  Grant's  experiments  on  the  tensile 
strength  of  Koman  cement.  This  cement  is  much  weaker  than 
Portland,  and  inferior  qualities  are  apt  to  vegetate  and  crumble 
away,  especially  if  mixed  with  loamy  sand.  Koman  cement  is  a 
natural  cement,  derived  from  argillo-calcareous,  kidney-shaped 
stones,  called  ^'  Septaria,"  belonging  to  the  Kimmeridge  and  London 
clay,  generally  gathered  on  the  sea-shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  though  sometimes  dug  out  of  the  ground.  Natural 
cements  are  found  in  various  places  at  home  and  abroad  and,  though 
generally  inferior  in  strength  to  artificial  Portland,  are  very  useful 
in  their  way. 
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TABLE  "^x  V" — ^Beniltfl  of  Experiments  with  neat  Bom«i  Cement^  mannfaotnred 

hj  MeoBn.  J.  B.  Warn  and  Bboehibs. 


TtaaB  kept  inunened 
Inwmter. 

On  Aim 

I  —  2-26  aqiurt  inches. 

mntmam 

bnaUng 

test 

Hazlmom 
breaking 

breaking 

test. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

7  Days 

170 

240 

202-0 

14  IMtto 

160 

190 

178-0 

SlIMtto 

170 

205 

186-5 

1  Month     . 

246 

291 

260-8 

S  Months    • 

807 

844 

822-5 

6  Ditto 

442 

502 

472-7 

9Ditto       . 

818 

520 

471-1 

12  Ditto 

« 

596 

680 

643-1 

2Tean      • 

577 

610 

546-8 

8  Ditto 

522 

647 

608-8 

4  Ditto 

600 

658 

682-2 

6  Ditto       . 

582 

662 

627-4 

6  Ditto 

603 

711 

666-4 

7  Ditto 

646 

780 

7087 
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831.  Tensile  mirenf^ih.  of  Keeiie'05  iPaiiaii»  and  Medina 
eemento. — The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  Mr.  Grant's 
experiments  on  the  tensile  strength  of  Keene's,  Parian  and  Medina 
cements.  The  two  former  are  chiefly  used  for  internal  decoration. 
Keene's  cement  is  made  hj  soaking  plaster  of  Paris  in  alum  water, 
then  re-burning  and  grinding  it ;  Parian  cement  is  made  by  mixing 
gypsum  with  borax  in  powder,  then  calcining  the  mixture  and 
grinding  it.  Medina  is  a  natural  cement  with  rather  more  lime 
than  Boman  cement,  and  is  inferior  in  strength  to  Portland  cement, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  an  artificial  mixture  of  chalk  and  clay. 
Quick-setting  Medina  b  useful  for  pointing  the  joints  of  marine 
masonry  which  have  been  set  in  Portland  cement.  It  hardens 
rapidly  and  prevents  the  rising  tide  from  washing  the  slower 
setting  Portland  out  of  the  joints  before  it  has  had  time  to  harden 
sufficiently  to  resist  the  action  of  water  in  motion. 

TABLE  XX  TX. — ^Results  of  120  Experiments  with  Keene's  Gement»  manufaotured  by 
Meaan  J.  K  Wmn  and  Bbothibs  ;  and  Parian  Gement»  manuf actnred  by  Messrs. 
Fbahcib  and  Sov& 


Agendtfane 
immened  In  water. 

Areraga  breaking  teit  on  area  —  2*35  ■qnare  inchea. 

Keenest  Cement 

Parian  Cement 

In  water. 

Ont  of  water. 

In  water. 

Oat  of  water. 

7  I>fty8  - 

14  Ditto- 
21  Ditto  - 

1  Month 

2  Months 
8  Ditto  - 

lbs. 

543-9 
486-9 
503-0 
490-2 
454-7 
508-8 

lbs. 

546-0 
585-8 
579-4 
584-2 
648*4 
720-5 

lbs. 

5951 
600*8 
543-4 
544-8 
600-7 
621-1 

lbs. 

642-8 
671-2 
696*6 
746*7 
725-6 
858-7 
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TABLE  XXX.— Besolti  of  100  ExperimoitB  with  Medina  Cement^  mumfactiured  by 

Mean.  Tsjlkceb,  BsoTHiBfl^  1864. 


Age  and  ttm*  immoned 
in  water. 

Ontrea 

isf-ttaqnare 

Snehea. 

Minimiim 

breaking 

teat 

MazftDanm 

breaking 

test 

Avenge 

breaking 

teat. 

Oks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

7  Days 

83 

100 

92-1 

ditto  (2nd  Series) 

195 

235 

211-0 

14  Days 

238 

335 

303-4 

21  ditto 

274 

332 

298-0 

1  Month 

210 

346 

806*0 

3  Months 

420 

468 

448-8 

6  ditto 

376 

438 

412-4 

0  ditto 

438 

507 

457-2 

12  ditto 

456 

527 

476-9 

2  Years 

235 

328 

276-0 

3  ditto 

200 

342 

275-5 

4  ditto 

236 

430 

287-8 

5  ditto 

;J45 

395 

307-0 

6  ditto 

309 

475 

365-0 

7  ditto 

335 

440 

377-5 

Sn.  JLdhesloB  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Mortar  to  taick  or 
stone. — ^Bondelet  states  that  the  adhesive  strength  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  brick  or  stone  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  tensile  strength, 
and  that  its  adhesion  is  greater  for  millstone  and  brick  than  for 
limestone,  and  diminishes  greatly  with  time ;  he  also  states  that 
the  adhesion  of  lime  mortar  to  stone  or  brick  exceeds  its  tensile 
strength  and  increases  with  time.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  bj  Mr. 
Grant  on  the  tensile  strain  required  to  separate  bricks  cemented 
together  in  blocks  of  4,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  with  Portland 
cement  and  lime  mortars,  at  the  end  of  12  months.! 

*  Navier,  AppUcatian  de  la  Moamgue,  p.  13.  f  Proc  IntL  C.  E,,  VoL  smL 
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'^The  pressed  gault  bricks  show  the  lowest  amount  of  ad- 
hesiveness; partly  because  of  their  smooth  surface,  and  partlj 
because  in  making  them  some  oily  matter  is  used  for  lubricating 
the  dies  of  the  press  through  which  they  are  passed  before  being 
burnt.  In  the  case  of  the  perforated  gault  bricks  the  cement- 
mortar  seems  to  act  as  dowels,  and  the  results  are  consequently 
high.  The  Suffolk  and  the  Fareham  red  bricks,  which  each 
absorb  about  a  pound  of  water  per  brick,  adhere  much  better 
than  the  Staffordshire,  which  are  not  absorbent.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  soaking  bricks  which  are  to  be  put 
together  with  cement,  as  dry  bricks  deprive  the  cement-mortar  of 
the  moisture  which  is  necessary  for  its  setting."  Mr.  Robertson 
found  that  the  adhesion  of  first-class  hydraulic  mortar,  made  of 
blue  Lias  lime  and  ground  in  mortar  pans  for  forty  minutes, 
to  blue  vitrified  Staffordshire  bricks,  not  too  highly  glazed,  was 
40 lbs.  per  square  inch,  after  six  months;  while  to  the  hardest 
grey-stocks,  although  watered,  as  in  practice,  the  adhesion  was  only 
36  ft)S.,  or  10  per  cent.  less.  To  soft  "place"  bricks,  the  adhesion 
was  only  18  lbs.,  or  55  per  cent,  less  than  to  blue  bricks.* 

S78.  €}raiit*9  eonelafltoBS. — The  following  conclusions  are  the 
result  of  Mr.  Grant's  numerous  experiments  on  cement  during  the 
execution  of  the  Southern  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works: — 

1.  Fortiand  cement,  if  it  be  preeerved  from  moistuze,  does  not,  like  Bomaa  oemexit, 
loee  its  strength  by  being  kept  in  casks,  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age ;  a  groat 
advantage  in  the  case  of  cement  which  has  to  be  exported. 

2.  The  longer  it  is  in  setting,  the  more  its  strength  increases. 

8.  Cement  mixed  with  an  eqnal  quantity  of  sand  is  at  the  end  of  a  year  approziinatdy 
three-fourths  of  the  strength  of  neat  cement. 

4.  Mixed  with  two  parts  of  sand,  it  is  half  the  strength  of  neat  cement. 

5.  With  three  parts  of  sand,  the  strength  is  a  third  of  neat  cement. 

6.  With  f onr  parts  of  sand,  the  strength  is  a  fourth  of  neat  cement. 

7.  With  five  parts  of  sand,  the  strength  is  about  a  sixth  of  n&t  cement. 

8.  The  cleaner  and  sharper  the  sand,  the  greater  the  strength. 

9.  Very  strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  of  a  bine-grey  colour,  and  sets  slowly. 
Quick  setting  cement  has,  generally,  too  large  a  proportion  of  day  in  its  oomposiiian, 
is  brownish  in  colour,  and  turns  out  weak,  if  not  useless. 

10.  The  stiffer  the  cement  is  gauged,  that  is,  the  less  the  amount  of  water  used  in 
working  it  up,  the  better. 

•  Proe,  Intt,  C.  JF.,  VoL  xvii,  p.  420. 
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11.  It  ifl  of  the  greatest  impoxtanoe,  that  the  bricks,  or  stone,  with  which  Portland 
cement  is  used,  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  If  under  water,  in  a  quiescent 
BttAe,  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out  of  water. 

12.  Blocks  of  brick-work,  or  concrete,  made  with  Portland  cement,  if  kept  under 
water  till  required  for  use,  would  be  much  stronger  than  if  kept  dry. 

13.  Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement  as  fresh  water. 

14.  Bricks  made  with  neat  Portland  cement  are  as  strong  at  from  six  to  nine  months 
as  the  best  quality  of  Staffordshire  blue  brick,  or  similar  blocks  of  Bramley  Fall  slone, 
or  Yorkshire  landings. 

15.  Bricks  made  of  four  parts  or  five  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  PorUand  cement 
will  bear  a  presBure  equal  to  the  best  picked  stocks. 

16.  Wherever  concrete  is  used  under  water,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  is 
stiU.  OtherwiBe,  a  current^  whether  natural  or  caused  by  pumping,  will  carry  away  the 
cement,  and  leave  only  the  dean  ballast 

17.  Soman  cement,  though  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  Portland,  is  only  about 
one-third  its  strength,  and  is  therefore  double  the  oost,  measured  by  strength. 

18.  Boman  cement  is  very  ill  adapted  for  being  mixed  with  sand. 

S94.  Tensile  strenirth  of  fflass — ^Thln  plates  of  irlass 
stroBiT^r  than  stoot  ban — Croshlnir  streni^tli  of  tflaM»  to 
19  times  Its  tensile  strenirth. — 

TABLE  XXXn.— TnrsiLB  Stbbnoth  or  Glass. 


Deseriptlon  of  Glua. 

Tesring  weight 
per  iqiiare  inch. 

Aathoritjr; 

Glass  Tubes  and  Bods,     - 
Annealed  Flint  Glass  Bod, 
Common  Green  G  lass  Bod, 
White  Grown  Glass  Bod, 

lbs.      tonl. 
8,627  =  1-57 
2,418  =  1-07 
2,896  =  1-29 
2,546  =  114 

Navier. 

Fairbaim  and  Tate. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fairbaim  and  Tate,  PhUoaopMcal  Tramaetumt,  1859,  p.  216. 
Navier,  Rgiumi  de$  lefom  tur  VappliceAwn  de  la  MicaniqxUy  p.  87. 

In  their  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  thin  glass  globes  to 
internal  pressure,  Sir  William  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  Tate  found  that 
the  tenacity  of  glass  in  the  form  of  thin  plates  is  5,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  or  about  twice  that  of  glass  in  the  form  of  bars,  on 
which  thej  observe : — ^^  The  tensile  strength  is  much  smaller  in 
the  case  of  glass  fractured  by  a  direct  strain  in  the  form  of  bars. 
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than  when  burst  by  internal  pressure  in  the  form  of  thin  globes. 
This  difference  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  thin 
plates  of  this  material  generally  possess  a  higher  tenacity  than 
stout  bars,  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  may 
be  but  imperfectly  annealed."  "The  ultimate  resistance  of 
glass  to  a  crushing  force  is  about  12  times  its  resistance  to 
extension"*  (805). 

COBDAGE. 

SW.  Tensile  streni^h  of  eor€a^. — The  following  table 
gives  the  sizes,  weights,  and  strength  of  different  kinds  of  best 
Bower  cables  employed  in  the  British  Navy.f  The  strength  was 
determined  by  the  chain-testing  machine  in  Woolwich  Dockyard, 
in  which  the  strain  is  measured  by  levers. 

TABLE  XXXIIL^TiVBUA  SvESKaTH  or  Bowsb  Cables. 


Best  Bower  hempen  cables,  100  fathoms. 

Number  of 
threads  in  each. 

Tearing  weight 

drenmferenoe. 

Weight. 

bj  experiment. 

IncbeB. 

Cwt    qn.     Ibe. 

Gwt    qn.     Ibfl. 

23 

96        2        27 

2,736 

114        0        0 

22 

21 

89        0        12 
80        0        22 

2,520       ) 
2,268       j 

89        0        0 

18 

58        2          6 

1,656 

63        0        0 

14i 

88        0        21 

1,080 

40        0        0 

The  next  table  "  shows  the  mean  results  of  300  trials  made  by 
Captain  Huddart.  It  shows  the  relative  strength  or  cohedive 
power  of  each  kind  of  rope,  taking  as  a  standard  of  comparison  -^th 
of  a  circular  inch,  equal  to  an  area  of  *078  or  nearly  -j^^th  of  a 
square  inch.  It  shows  that  ropes  formed  by  the  warm  register  are 
stronger  than  those  made  up  with  the  jrams  cold;  because  the 
heated  tar  is  more  fluid,  and  penetrates  completely  between  every 
fibre  of  hemp,  and  because  the  heat  drives  ofi^both  air  and  mobtore, 

♦  PkU.  Trans^  1859,  pp.  216,  246. 

t  Barlow  on  the  Strmgih  of  MaUriaU^  p.  260. 
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SO  that  every  fibre  is  brought  into  close  contact  by  the  twisting 
and  compression  of  the  strand ;  the  tar  thus  fills  up  every  interstice, 
and  the  rope  becomes  a  firmly  agglutinctted  elastic  substance  almost 
impermeable  to  water.  But,  although  rope  so  made  is  both 
stronger  and  more  durable,  it  is  less  pliable,  and  therefore  the  cold 
registered  rope  is  more  generally  used  for  crane  work,  where  the 
rope  must  be  wound  round  barrels,  or  passed  through  pulleys.*** 

TABLE  XXXIV.— Tenbilx  STBSNaTH  or  T^sbed  Hemp  Bopb. 


Siieof 
Sopea. 


§ 

S 


Tearing  weight, 
made  by  the  old  method. 


g  o 


it 


II 

m 

OA«K 


1^ 

®  »<  J 


Tearing  weight, 
made  by  the  register. 


-■9 


$s 


i 


in. 
8 

81 

4 

4i 
5 

51 
6 

61 

7 

H 

8 


in. 

ibfl. 

lbs. 

01)5 

5,050 

561 

1-11 

0,784 

554 

1-27 

8,768 

548 

1-48 

10,308 

504 

1-59 

13,250 

530 

175 

15,488 

512 

IDl 

18,144 

504 

2-07 

20,583 

486 

2-24 

22,932 

468 

2-39 

24,975 

444 

2-54 

1 

26,880 

421 

lbs. 

6,030 
8,669 
10,454 
12,440 
15,775 
18,604 
21,616 
23,628 
27,342 
30,757 
32,000 


Iba. 
670 
707 
653 
614 
631 
614 
600 
559 
558 
546 
500 


Rta. 

Iba. 

Ibe. 

7,880 

985 

8,640 

11,165 

911 

11,760 

13,108 

819 

15,360 

16,325 

806 

19,440 

20,500 

820 

24^000 

24,805 

820 

29,040 

24,520 

820 

33,120 

34,645 

820 

40,554 

40,188 

819 

47,040 

46,125 

820 

54,000 

52,480 

.820 

61,430 

Ibe. 
960 
906 
960 
960 
960 
960 
920 
959 
960 
960 
960 


Note. — ^th  of  a  circulAr  inch  =  -078,  or  nearly  -j^fth  of  a  square  inch. 

The  proof-strain  of  rope  which  is  given  in  Table  XXXVII.  is 
about  one-half  its  tearing  weight. 

*  Glynn's  Hudmeniary  TreatUe  on  the  Construction  of  Oranet  and  Machinery, 
pp.  93,  94. 
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%W*  Miremgih  and  wel^bt  of  Corda^^ — finfllsh  rele — 
French  mie. — IRj  the  old  ropemakers*  rale  the  square  of  the 
girth  in  inches  multiplied  by  four  gave  the  ultimate  or  breaking 
strength  of  the  rope  in  cwts.,  and  it  was  a  good  rule  for  small 
cordage,  up  to  7  inches  in  girth.  The  square  of  the  girth  divided 
by  four  was  considered  to  represent  the  weight  of  a  fathom  in 
pounds.*  The  old  ropemakers'  rule  for  strength  is  equiv^ent  to 
2'51  tons  per  square  inch  of  section.  The  French  rule,  as  given 
by  Morin,t  allows  2' 79  tons  per  square  inch  for  the  tearing  weight 
of  tarred  hemp  cordage. 

9>T9.  Workinir  fltrnin  of  C^orda^. — Cordage  rapidly  deterio- 
rates by  use  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  when  passed 
round  barrels  or  pulleys  the  outer  strands  are  subject  to  greater 
strains  than  those  next  the  barrel.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  in 
order  to  diminish  useless  work,  the  diameters  of  pulleys  and  barrels 
should  be  made  as  large  as  practicable.  Experience  alone  can 
estimate  the  proper  allowance  to  be  made  for  wear  and  friction, 
which  latter  is  sometimes  excessive  in  badly  made  blocks,  and  after 
deducting  this  allowance  from  the  original  tearing  strength,  one- 
fourth  of  the  remainder*  is  a  sufficient  load  for  continued  strain, 
and  one-third  for  merely  ^temporary  purposes,  though  workmen 
often  apply  one-half.  A  common  practical  allowance  for  friction 
in  ordinary  tackles  is  one-third  of  the  theoretic  amount;  if,  for 
example,  the  tackle  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  block  with 
three  pulleys  in  each  block,  there  will  be  6  parts  to  the  rope  and 

the  theoretic  pull  on  each  part  will  =  -^;   the  foregoing  fule, 

however,  makes  the  pull  on  each  part  =  — ^ — ,  and  the  rope 

should  therefore  be  one-third  stronger  than  if  friction  had  not 
existed. 

CHAINS. 

89§.  0tad-llnk  or  C^ble  chain.  —  Close-link  or  Crane 
efetain — ^lionir  open-iink  or  Baoy  dialn — ^Hiddie-link  eiiain. — 

*  Glyxm'B  RudmaUary  Trtaiue,  p.  92. 
t  Ridttanee  dea  Matiriaux,  p.  41. 
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Stud-link  chain  is  chiefly  used  for  ships'  cables,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  cast-iron  stud  or  stay  which  is  inserted  across  the 
shorter  diameter  of  each  oval  link  to  keep  the  sides  from  closing 
together  under  heavy  strains.  It  also  prevents  the  chain  from 
kinking,  to  which  long  links  without  stays  are  liable.  ISiort  or 
close-link  chain,,called  also  rigging  or  crane  chain,  is  that  in  common 
land  use.  It  is  well  adapted  for  crane  work  where  flexibility  is 
essential  to  enable  the  chain  to  pass  freely  round  barrels  and 
pulleys.  Long  open-link  chain  without  studs  is  used  for  permanent 
mooring  oibles,  where  flexibility  is  a  secondaiy  object,  and  where 
lightness  is  desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  light-ships  or  beacon  buoys. 
Middle-link  chain  is  occasionally  used ;  its  link  is  intermediate  in 
length  between  those  of  the  close  and  open-Unk  chains. 

The  standard  proportions  of  the  links  of  the  different  kinds  of 
chain  are  as  follows,  in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar  of  iron : — 

Exlrame  Ittigfth.  Exlrame  width. 

Stud-link,      -      6  diameters.      -      3*6  diameters. 

Close-link,      -      5        do.  -      3*5        do. 

Open-link,     -      6        do.  -      3*5        do. 

Middle-link,  -      5*5     do.  -      3*5        do. 

End-links,      -      6*5     do.  -      4-1        do. 

End-links  are  the  links  which  terminate  each  15-fathom  length 
of  chain;  they  are  longer  and  wider  than  the  common  links  in 
order  to  allow  the  joining  shackles  to  pass  through,  and  they 
require  therefore  to  be  made  of  stouter  iron,  generally  1*2  diame- 
ters of  the  common  links. 

S99.  Tensile  strenirth  of  stad-ehaln. — The  following  table 
contains  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength  of  stud- 
chain  made  by  Mr.  William  Smale,  leading  man  of  the  test  house 
in  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich.*  Mr.  Smale  found  that 
the  average  tearing  weight  of  good  round  bars  of  one  inch  diame- 
ter was  19  tons,  =  24*19  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  their 
greatest  strength  being  about  20  tons,  z=  25*46  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section. 

*  Report  from  the  Select  CommUtee  on  Anchort,  ^c.  (Merchant  Service),  1860. 
Appendix,  pp.  151, 152. 
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TABLE  XXXV.— Tnrsiu  Stbxnoth  of  Stud-Chaiv. 


Size 

of 

Chaia 


Lmgth 
of  each 
piece. 


Number 

of 
pieces 
tested. 


Mean 

tearing 
weight. 


Goyem- 
ment 
proof 

•brain. 


Ratio  of 

tearing 

to  proof 

strain. 


Area 

of 

Bar. 


Tearing 

weight 
persqnare 

inch  of 
each  aide 

of  link. 


in. 

f 

i 

1 

li 

u 
li 
IJ 

2 

i 

li 


ft        in. 
24        0 


If 


ti 


n 


n 


» 


n 


2        0 

Single  links 


6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
20 

SO 


tons. 


9-58 
13-61 
24-25 
29-54 
59-58 
74-125 
92-88 
99-54 
20-38 


78-70 


Mean 


tonfl. 


7-00 
10-125 
18-00 
22-75 
40-50. 
55-125 
63-25 
72-00 


13-75 


55-125 


1-37 
1-38 
1-35 
1-30 
1-47 
1-34 
1-47 
1-38 
1-48 

1-42 


sq.  in. 

•307 

•442 

•785 

•994 

1-767 

2-405 

2.761 

3-141 

•601 

2^405 


tops. 
15^6 
15-8    ! 
15-4 


14-9 
16-9 
15-4 
16-8 
15-8 
16-9 


16-8 


Mannfactored 
by  YarioTis 
odntractcin 
for  the 
Government. 


1-89 


15-9 


Made  in 
Woolwich 


Messrs.  Brown,  Lenox,  &  Co.,  inform  me  that  they  have  found 
by  experience  that  the  average  breaking  strain  of  stud-link  chain, 
up  to  2^  inches,  is  from  900  to  1,000  fibs,  per  circular  |th  of  an 
inch  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar — equivalent  to  from  16"37  to  18*19 
tons  per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the  link.  This  is  for  cables  of 
good  quality,  much  chain  being  made  of  a  description  of  iron  that 
will  stand  the  proof  and  but  little  more.  Hence,  stud-chidn  is 
about  frds  as  strong  as  bar  iron  of  the  same  sectional  area  as  both 
sides  of  the  links  together ;  in  other  words,  the  bar  loses  about  33 
per  cent,  of  its  strength  by  being  converted  into  a  link. 

Ex.  A  one-inch  stad-chain  oontuns  64  drcular  {tha,  and,  if  of  good  qnalitj,  its 
tearing  weight  ahoiild  equal  64  X  900  =  57,600  lbs.  =  25-7  tons.  The  tearing  weight 
of  two  round  bars  of  good  iron,  each  one  inch  diameter,  should  equal  2  X  19  =  38  tons. 

880.  JLdmlraity  Proof-fltraln  fbr  Stod-ehaln. — By  the  Chain 
Cable  and  Anchor  Act  of  1871  it  is  enacted  that  a  maker  of  or 
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dealer  in  chain  cables  or  anchors  shall  not  sell,  consign,  or  contract 
to  sell  or  consign,  nor  shall  any  person  purchase  or  contract  to 
purchase  any  chain  cable  whatever,  or  any  anchor  exceeding 
168  fi)S.,  which  has  not  been  previously  tested  and  duly  stamped, 
and  where  any  chain  cable  is  brought  to  a  tester  for  the  purpose 
of  being  proved,  he  shall  test  every  fifteen  fathoms  of  it  in  the 
manner  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

1^.  He  shall  select  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  three  links  from 
every  such  fifteen  fathoms  and  shall  test  that  piece  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  appropriate  breaking  strain  mentioned  in  the  second 
schedule  to  this  Act  (see  the  last  column  in  Table  XXXVI.) : — 

2^.  If  the  piece  so  selected  fail  to  withstand  such  breaking  strain, 
he  shall  select  and  cut  out  another  piece  of  three  links  from  the 
same  fifteen'fathoms,  and  shall  test  such  piece  in  like  manner: — 

3^.  If  the  first  or  second  of  such  pieces  of  any  fifteen  fathoms 
of  cable  withstand  the  breaking  strain,  he  shall  then,  but  not 
otherwise,  test  the  remaining  portion  of  that  fifteen  fathoms  of 
cable  by  subjecting  the  same  to  the  tensile  strain  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  1864  (see  the  Admiralty  proof -strain  in  the  7th  column 
of  Table  XXXVI.)  :— 

4^.  He  shall  not  stamp  a  chain  cable  as  proved  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  breaking  and  tensile  strains  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  has  not  withstood  the  same. 

For  stud-chain  the  Admiralty  proof -strain  equals  630  fibs,  per 
circular  ^th  of  an  inch  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar,  equivalent  to 
11*46  tons  per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the  link.  Hence,  this 
proof-strain  for  stud-chains  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  ultimate 
strength  of  cables  of  good  quality,  and  one-half  the  strength 
of  good  round  bar  iron — i.e.,  the  Government  proof  of  a  stud- 
chain  is  equal  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  single  bar  of  which 
it  is  made,  supposing  this  equals  23  tons  per  square  inch,  =  18*064 
tons  per  circular  inch. 

Ex.  A  one-Jnch  atad-chaln  ham  1*57  square  inches  of  area  in  both  rides  of  the  link 
together,  and  1*57  X  11*46  =  18  tons  =  the  proof -strain.    The  ultimate  strength  of 

Q 

good  chain  should  reach  -  X  18  =  27  tons,  and  the  breaking  weight  of  the  single  bar 

should  not  be  leas  than  18*064  tons,  »  28  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  iron  should  be 
tough  and  fibrous  with  a  "set  after  fracture"  of  not  less  than  15  per  oent. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  proof-straiiu  and  weight  per  100 
fathoms  of  stud-chiun  cables  for  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Service, 
also  the  appropriate  breaking  strain  referred  to  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 


TABLE  XXXVI^-AsKiuLTT  PBOor-RRUv  avd 

FOB  COilB  CiBLM. 

"™»™*'»B»**™<^"""« 

ii 

o-»u^ 

i    J 

■111*. 

j:s 

~ 

1 

^BL 

S 

Inch. 
2} 

inch. 
1«* 

e-9 

72 

cwta.    qn.   Be 
363      0      0 

387 

7 

Ita. 
22 

mi 

180-S 

2i 

IS 

8-0 

S4-6e 

300      0      0 

320 

0 

0 

112i 

157-5 

21 

l*i 

8-SB 

47-6 

270      8      0 

288 

6 

1011 

141* 

21 

13i 

81 

40 

243      0      0 

259 

22 

911 

127-5 

21 

121 

7-B6 

33-584 

218      3      0 

227 

9 

811 

1137 

2 

12 

7-2 

23 

1»2      0      0 

201 

II 

72 

IM-S 

11 

nj 

8-76 

23 

168-8      0 

177 

81 

931 

SS'G 

M 

101 

9-S 

1878 

147      0      0 

154 

11 

661 

77-0 

H 

8! 

686 

16 

1211      3      0 

133 

9 

471 

86-5 

H 

s 

8-4 

11-81 

108      0      0 

113 

17 

401 

8075 

i| 

81 

*-e5 

G 

90      3      0 

96 

4 

84 

61-0 

U 

n 

45 

«-88« 

75      0      0 

78 

0 

281 

43-0 

n 

fli 

4-06 

4-»83 

80      3      0 

«3 

4 

22J 

855 

1 

s 

3-8 

8-6 

48      0      0 

60 

16 

18 

27-0 

i 

61 

8-16 

2'344 

se     3     0 

38 

10 

131 

206 

i 

n 

2-7 

1-473 

27      0      0 

28 

11 

101 

15-0 

H 

4| 

2476 

1187 

22      2    21 

23 

8 

St 

1275 

1 

81 

2-25 

-854 

18      3      0 

19 

21 

7 

10-5 

A 

31 

2025 

-822 

15      0    21 

15 

22 

Ei 

8-25 

4 

S 

1-8 

■437 

12      0      0 

12 

11 

n 

675 

A 

21 

1-ST6 

•298 

9      0    21 

9 

16 

3* 

5-25 
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The  "appropriate  breaking  strains"  of  the  heavier  chains  are 
almost  exactly  16  tons  per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the  link ; 
for  the  smaller  sizes  they  af e  about  one  ton  higher. 

Cables  generally  weigh  the  full  weight  allowed,  the  iron  being 
rolled  a  little  full  to  allow  for  waste  in  the  manufacture.  Those 
for  the  merchant  service  are  usually  made  in  lengths  of  15  fathoms 
each,  with  joining  shackles  connecting  the  lengths  together. 

881.  Close-link  chain — ^Proor-straln. — The  Admiralty  proof- 
strain  for  close-link  chain  is  420  lbs.  per  circular  ^th  of  an  inch  of 
the  diameter  of  the  bar,  or  two-thirds  of  the  proof  for  stud-chains ; 
this  is  equivalent  to  7*64  tons  per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the 
link,  or  nearly  one-half  the  breaking  weight  of  the  chain.  The 
following  table  gives  the  proof -strain  and  weight  per  100  fathoms 
of  close-link  chain,  the  extreme  length  of  links  not  to  exceed  5 
diameters  of  the  bar ;  it  also  gives  the  size  and  weight  of  rope  of 
equal  strength. 

TABLE  XXXVII.— ADimiALTT  Pboot-btbains  roR  Closi-livk  Chadt. 


Diameter  of 
ChAln. 

Ayenge  weight 

per  100 

fkthoou. 

• 

Proof-fltTBin,  eqiud 

to  430  tbs.  per 
drcalar  |Ui  Inch. 

Oirth  of  Rope  of 
eqaol  strength. 

Weight  of  Rope 
per  fkthom. 

mcheB. 

cwt. 

toxiB. 

inches. 

Rta. 

li 

155 

81| 

— 

— 

u 

125 

27 

— 

— 

11 

104 

22} 

— 

— 

ij 

86 

18} 

— 

li 

70 

16* 

— 

— 

1 

56 

12 

10 

22 

« 

50 

101 

H 

19i 

I 

42 

H 

9 

174 

« 

85 

n 

H 

15 

1 

82 

«j 

n 

12 

H 

25 

6i 

7 

101 

i 

21 

1 

6i 

H 
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TABLE  XXXVn.— Admibaltt  PBOOF-STKAnis  roB  Cik>sb-ldik  Chaiv— coiitHttMii. 


DUnwterot 

CIUllL 

Arenge  weight 

per  100 

fttthoou. 

Proof-ttraln,  eqoAl 
to  420  Bm.  per  • 
drcolar  |th  inch. 

Girth  of  Rope  of 
equal  strength. 

Weight  of  Rope 
per  fethom. 

i 

-ft 

1 

A 

J 

A 

16 
IS 
10 
7 
5 
S 
2 

8| 
8 

1| 

i 

84  owt* 

6k 

4 
8J 

2t 
2 

li 

7 
5 

li 



1 

The  rope  of  the  foregoing  table  *^  is  such  as  is  now  generally 
made  bj  machinery  at  most  of  the  large  rope  works,  but  was 
formerly  known  as  *  Patent  Rope,'  in  which  every  yam  is  made  to 
bear  its  part  of  the  strain  ;  but  if  common  hand-laid  rope  be  used, 
the  proof -strain  must  be  reduced  one-fourth,  and  in  actual  work 
the  load  should  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  one-half  the  proof.*** 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  diameter  of  a  close-link  chain  is 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  girth  of  hemp  rope  of  equal 
strength. 

S88.  liOBir  open-link  ehain — ^iLdmlmlty  proof^tniln — 
Trinity  prooff«traln — ^Freneh  proof! — The  links  of  open- 
link  chain  are  not  oval  like  those  of  a  stud-chain,  but  parallel- 
sided,  and  the  open-link  chain  of  the  same  length  of  link  as  the 
stud-chain  is  lighter  by  the  weight  of  the  studs.  As  already 
observed,  it  is  suited  for  moorings  of  a  permanent  character,  such 
as  those  of  mooring  buoys,  beacon  buoys,  or  light-ships,  which  are 
seldom  shifted,  and  where,  consequently,  flexibihty  in  passing  round 
chain  barrels  is  a  secondary  object.  Besides  its  comparative  light- 
ness, open-link  chain  has  another  advantage  over  either  close-link 
or  stud-chain,  for  each  15-fathom  length  of  the  two  latter  requires 
long  end  links  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  it  by  joining  shackles 
to  the  adjoining  lengths,  and  if  either  of  these  chains  break,  a  whole 

*  Glynn  on  the  C<m9tructum  (/  Orane$f  p.  92. 
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length  mnst  be  taken  out,  since  there  is  not  room  for  a  shackle  to 
pass  through  the  ordinary  close-link  or  stud-link.  When,  how- 
ever, a  long-link  chain  breaks,  the  links  adjoining  the  fracture  can 
be  connected  together  without  taking  out  a  whole  15-fathom 
length,  as  a  shackle  will  generally  pass  through  any  of  the  common 
links.  The  old  Admiralty  proof  for  large  open  long-link  chain 
without  studs  was  315  fibs,  per  circular  ^th  of  an  inch,  or  one-half 
the  proof  of  stud-chain,  as  shown  in  the  following  table ;  the  links 
were  generally  of  great  length. 

TABLE  XXXyilL'ADifniALTT  Pboot-btbaikb  vqb  Fkndaht  aitd  BsmLB  CHAura 


IMameter 
of  Iron. 

Proof  strain 

equal  to  816  lbs. 

per  circular 

ithinch. 

Inchee. 
84 

8J 
8 

2J 
2i 

28 

24 
2 

Tons. 
110 
95 
81 
74 
68 
62 
56 
36 

Fennanent  deflection  or 
collapsion  of  link  not 
to  exceed  one  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

The  following  are  the  proofs  which  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House  require  in  testing  open-link  chains  such  as  are  used 
for  mooring  light-ships  and  beacon  buoys,  as  well  as  close-link 
rigging  or  crane  chains : — The  chains  are  subjected,  in  lengths  of 
15  fathoms,  to  a  strain  of  466  fibs,  per  circular  ^th  inch  of  the 
diameter  of  the  bar,  (equivalent  to  847  tons  per  square  inch  of 
each  side  of  the  link,  or  about  one-half  the  breaking  weight  of 
the  chain.)  This  test — which  was  determined  after  numerous 
experiments — is  the  highest  strain  to  which  open-linked  chain 
can  be  subjected  without  altering  the  shape  of  the  link,  and 
is  comparatively  much  more  severe  than  the  usual  test  for  chain 
without  studs.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  limited  proof -strain, 
test  pieces,  4  feet  long,  are  cut  out  of  each  size  of  chain  and  the 
quality  of  the  iron  is  ascertained  by  testing  the  iron  in  one  link  of 
each  length.  The  remainder  of  each  f oar-feet  length  is  then  torn 
asunder  to  test  the  welding,  and  its  breaking  weight  must  not  ba 
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less  than  16  tons  per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the  link,  or 
880  lbs.  per  circular  |th  inch  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar.  The 
lengths  of  chain  from  which  the  test  pieces  are  taken  are  then 
made  good  and  re-proved  as  before. 

In  the  French  Marine  the  proof  for  stud-chains  f th  inch  in 
diameter  and  upwards  equals  1 0'8  tons  per  square  inch  of  the  bar. 
For  chains  less  than  |th  inch,  without  studs,  the  proof  is  8*9  tons 

per  square  inch.* 

S98.  Worklng^tralii  of  chains  should  not  exeeed  one- 
half  the  proof-strain. — ^Mr.  Glynnf  states  that  chains  ^'  may 
safely  be  worked  to  half  the  strain  to  which  they  have  been 

proved,  but  not  to  more."    This  for  stud-chain  =  — -p-  =  5'73 

tons  per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the  link,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  ultimate  strength  of  good  chain  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  round 

bar-iron.     For  close-link  chain  this  rule  allows  -jr— ,  =  3*82  tons 

J* 

per  square  inch  of  each  side  of  the  link,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
ultimate  strength  of  common  chain  and  one-sixth  of  that  of  bar- 
iron.  When,  however,  chains  are  liable  to  shocks,  as  in  cranes, 
one-third  of  the  proof -strain,  =  2*55  tons  per  square  inch  of  each 
side  of  the  link,  will  be  a  sufficient  working  load. 

8§4.  Comparative  strenirth  of  stad  and  open-link  ehaln. — 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  practical  observations  to  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Lenox,  &  Co.,  the  eminent  manu- 
facturers of  anchors  and  chains : — "  We  are  not  of  opinion  that 
studs  increase  the  strength  of  chain,  or  enable  it  to  bear  a  heavier 
ultimate  breaking  strain  than  if  made  without  them,  both  descrip- 
tions being  made  of  the  same  length  of  link.  The  object  of  their 
being  used  is  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  link,  which  in  open-link 
chain  takes  place  at  a  strain  considerably  below  the  breaking 
weight,  and,  of  course,  renders  the  chain  unserviceable.  They 
thereby  enable  chains,  made  with  them,  to  be  used  for  heavier 
strains  than  open-link  chain,  but  do  not  add  to  their  ultimate 

*  Morin,  FSntkmee  det  Matirimtx,  p.  43. 

t  JtudimaUary  Treatiu  on  the  Oonsinution  of  Chainty  p.  91. 
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strength — indeed,  from  the  experiments  we  have  tried,  and  the 
experience  we  have  had,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  link 
without  stay-pins  almost  invariably  breaks  at  a  higher  strain  than 
stud-chains.  The  proof  for  studded  chain  is  the  higher,  only 
because  a  sufficient  proof  cannot  be  given  to  open-link  chain  before 
the  link  spoils  its  form  and  becomes  rigid.  The  stay  prevents 
collapse,  by  which  the  link  is  prevented  elongating  so  much,  and 
taking  its  natural  position  before  its  utmost  power  is  exhausted 
and  a  break  ensues.  The  link,  if  sound  in  the  workmanship,  will 
nearly  always  break  near  the  stay-pin,  which  is  caused  by  the  nip 
across  the»stay-pin.  If  made  without  stays,  it  will  collapse  until 
it  is  rigid,  and  the  iron  will  reach  as  near  as  possible  the  direct 
line  of  the  strain,  or  right  through  the  centre  of  the  chain;  the 
sides  of  the  links  will  incline  inwards,  and  the  break  will  ensue  at 

the  nip  across  the  crown  of  the  next  link." 

S85.  Weli^t  and  «traiffth  of  bar-Iron,  fltod-ehaln,  elO0e- 
Dnk  chain,  and  cordaye. — The  weight  of  a  stud-chain  in  fibs, 
per  foot  ia  very  nearly  equal  to  9  times  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bar;  for  instance,  a  two-inch  stud-chain  weighs  36 lbs. 
per  foot  nearly.  Stud-chain  is  about  3^  times  as  heavy  as  the 
bar  of  which  it  is  made: — ^thus,  one  fathom  of  1^  inch  stud- 
chain  weighs  about  125  fibs. — a  bar  21  feet  long  would  weigh  about 
124fi>8.  Close-link  chain  is  about  4  times  as  heavy  as  the  bar: — 
thus,  one  fathom  of  1^  chain  weighs  about  140  tt>8. — a  bar  24  feet 
long  would  weigh  about  141  fibs.  Close-link  chain  is  about  12  per 
cent,  heavier  than  stud-chain  made  with  stay-pins  of  Government 
dimensions ;  large  and  heavy  stays  are  introduced  by  some  manu- 
facturers into  ordinary  cables,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  useless 
weight  of  cast-iron,  and  enabling  the  chain  to  be  sold  cheaper  by 
weight.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative  weights 
and  strength  of  bar-iron,  stud-chun,  close-link  chun,  and  hemp 
cordage. 
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YAULK   XXXIX.— WbTOHTR  and  t^^lNOTH  OT   KAV-mON, 

Chain  and  Ck>KDAGB. 

Weight  of 

100 
flkthoms: 

Tearing  weight 

m 

pa 

Sefe  Working 

iifTiBin 

f|lll 

(<l  =  dia- 
meter In 
incbea.) 

per  iqoAre  inch. 

per  wiiien  inch. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

BAr-iron,  beet  quality, 

07(k? 

24 

100 

6-0 

100 

Stad-chaiB, 

2'45<i> 

16  1  on  each 
Vride  of 

262 

5*78 )  on  each 
>  mde  of 

184 

Cloee-link  chain, 

2-80d« 

16  )  link 

soo 

S-82 )  link 

S14 

Hemp  Cordage^ 

0-lld^ 

2-51 

150 

0-68 

150 

WIBE  ROPE. 

S86.  TensUe  «treni^  of  roand  Iron  and  «teel  wire  ropes 
and  hemp  rope. — The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  iron 
wire  rope  and  hemp  rope,  by  the  eminent  American  Engineer, 
J.  A.  Boebling,  Esq.*  The  breaking  weight  is  given  in  the 
American  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

TABLE  XL.— STBiNaTH  of  bound  ibon  Wibi  Bopi  and  Hkmp  Bofi,  bt 

J.  A.  ROIBLINO,  C.E. 


of  wire  rope 
Ininchefc 

Trade 
number. 

Clrcnmferenoe 

of  Hemp  rope 

of  equal  strength 

In  Incbea. 

Tearing 

weijtht  in  tooa 

of  2,000  fiM. 

6*62 

1 

16i 

74 

6-20 

2 

14i 

65 

5-44 

8 

18 

54 

4-90 

4 

12 

48-6 

Fine  Wire, 

4*50 
8-91 

5 
6 

lOi 

35 
27-2 

8-86 

7 

8 

20-2 

2-98 

8 

7 

16 

2-56 

9 

6 

11-4 

1 

2-46 

10 

5 

8-64 

*  Memoranda  on  (he  Strength  ofMateriali,  by  J.  K.  Whildin,  New  York,  pi  9. 
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TABLE  XL.— STBraroTH  ov  bound  ibon  Wibb  Ron  and  Hbhp  Rofb,  bt 

J.  A.  RoBBLiNO,  C.K — Continued. 


Clrenmferenee 

of  Wire  rope 

In  inches. 

Trade 
number. 

drcninference 

of  Hemp  rope 

ofeqaaletrength 

ininchee. 

Tearing 

weight  in  tons 

of  8,000  Ihe. 

1 

4*45 

11 

lOi 

86 

4-00 

12 

10 

80 

8-68 

18 

»i 

25 

8-26 

14 

8J 

20 

} 

2'd8 

15 

71 

16 

2*68 

16 

6J 

12-8 

2-40 

17 

5i 

8-8 

2-12 

18 

5 

7-6 

CoftneWire, 

1-9 

19 

4-75 

5-8 

1-68 

20 

4 

4-09 

1-58 

21 

8-8 

2-88 

1-81 

22 

2-80 

218 

• 

1-28 

28 

2-46 

1-65 

1-11 

24 

2-2 

1-88 

0-94 

25 

2-04 

108 

0-88 

26 

1-75 

0-81 

\ 

078 

27 

1-50 

0-56 
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TABLE  XLL— Weiobt,  Stsbitgth,  akd  Woumra  Load  of  Hkmp  axd  bousd  Iboh 

AHD  StUL  WlBl  BOPn^  AB  8TATKD  BT  THE  MAgMM,  MK8BR&  NXWALL  ASU  Ga 
OF  GATISUlAD-Oir-TTiri. 


HUF. 

• 

laov. 

Stbxl. 

Equiralent  Strength. 

Ctremn- 
ferenoe. 
Inches. 

Urn. 

Weight  per 

ftthom. 

Cireom- 
ference. 
Inchee. 

LiM. 

Wdgbtper 
fathom. 

Circam- 
ferenoe. 
Inches. 

Lbe. 

Weli^tper 

fiithom. 

Working 
Load. 
Cwt. 

Tterlng 

wel^iL 

Tons. 

2| 

2 

1 

6 

2 



— 

li 

U 

1 

1 

9 

8 

8| 

4 

n 

2 

12 

4 

— 

ii 

21 

li 

li 

15 

5 

*i 

5 

li 

8 

— 

• 

18 

6 



2 

8* 

i| 

2 

21 

7 

5i 

7 

n 

4 

i| 

21 

24 

8 

— 

2i 

41 

— 



27 

9 

6 

9 

2i 

5 

1} 

3 

30 

10 

— 

— 

2i 

H 

33 

11 

61 

10 

2| 

6 

2 

• 

Si 

36 

12 

— 

— 

21 

«1 

21 

4 

39 

13 

7 

12 

2} 

7 

21 

44 

42 

14 

— 

— 

8 

71 

45 

15 

7i 

14 

31 

8 

2i 

5 

48 

16 



— 

81 

Si 

— 

51 

17 

8 

16 

Si 

9 

21 

61 

54 

18 

— 

81 

10 

2| 

6 

60 

20 

8i 

18 

3i 

11 

2J 

61 

66 

22 

— 

8i 

12 





72 

24 

H 

22 

81 

13 

81 

8 

78 

26 

10 

26 

14 



84 

28 

— 

— 

H 

16 

81. 

9 

90 

30 

11 

30 

*i 

16 



— 

96 

32 

— 

— 

H 

18 

84 

10 

108 

86 

12 

84 

H 

20 

81 

12 

120 

40 
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S8V.  Tensile  fltrenf^  of  flat  Iron  and  «teel  wire  rop€« 
and  flat  hemp  rope. 

TABLE  XLII.~WnoHT,  Stbihgth  Ain>  WoBKiira  Load  ov  ylat  Hkhp  Kofi 

AND  FLAT  IBOIT  AVD  StKBL  WIBS  RoFBS,  AB  BTATKD  BT  THX  SAMS  MaKXBS. 


HSMP. 


StMln 
InchM. 


Lba. 

Weli^tper 

fathom. 


Ibov. 


81m  in 
Incheti. 


Weight  per 
fatiiom. 


Stbel. 


Size  in 
incbM. 


Lhe. 

Weight  per 

fathom. 


Bqniyalent  Strength. 


Working 
Load. 
Cwta. 


Tearing 

weight 

Ton& 


4  +1» 

5  +li 

64+11 

M+n 

6  +U 

7  +1J 
8l+2i 
8i+2J 
9  +^ 

»1+2| 
10  +2J 


20 

2J+1 

11 

— 



44 

24 

24+,, 

18 



52 

26 

2|+| 

15 

— 

60 

28 

3  +  „ 

16 

2  +  i 

10 

64 

80 

81+,, 

18 

2i+i 

11 

72 

86 

84+,, 

20 

„               >, 

12 

80 

40 

8!+« 

22 

2i+4 

13 

88 

45 

4  +  „ 

25 

2f+I 

15 

100 

50 

4i+  J 

28 

8  +  ., 

16 

112 

55 

41+,, 

82 

81+  „ 

18 

128 

60 

4i+„ 

84 

81+ „ 

20 

186 

20 
28 
27 
28 
32 
86 
40 
45 
50 
56 
60 


S§§.  Safe  worklnir  load  of  wire  rope. — From  Table 
XLI.,  the  safe  working  load  of  round  hemp  or  wire  rope  is  a 
little  more  than  one-seTenth  of  their  tearing  weight;  and  from 
Table  XLII.,  the  working  load  of  flat  hemp  and  wire  rope  is  about 
one-ninth  of  their  tearing  weight;  and  Messrs.  Newall  and  Co. 
state  that  '^  round  rope  in  pit-shafts  must  be  worked  to  the  same 
load  as  flat  ropes."  It  also  appears  from  Table  XLI.  that  the 
length  at  which  a  round  iron  wire  rope  will  break  from  its  own 
weight  is  26,880  feet;  the  working'  limit  of  length  therefore, 
supposing  the  rope  has  only  its  own  weight  to  support,  is  under 
4,000  feet. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS. 

S§9.  Tensile  tftrenfj^ii  of  bone»  ieatiierj  wliaiebones  n^ntta^ 

i3  giae. — ^From  Bevan's  experiments  it  appears  that  the 

2  A 


M 
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tensile  strength  of  bones  of  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  varies  from 
33,000  to  42,500  ibs.  per  square  inch  * 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Mr.  H.  Towne's  experiments 
on  the  tensile  strength  of  single  leather  belts.t 

Tearing  weiglit 

in  lbs. 
per  inch  wide. 

Through  the  lace  holes,  -  -  -        210 

Through  the  rivet  holes,  .  -  -        382 

Through  the  solid  part,  ...        675 

The  thickness  being  *219  inch,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  solid 
leather  was  3,082  ibs.,  =  1*376  tons  per  square  inch.  The  strengths 
of  new  and  partially  used  belts  were  found  to  be  nearly  identical. 
The  maximum  working  strain  may  vary  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  tearing  weight,  i.«.,  from  52  to  70  ibs.  per  inch  wide  of 
ordinary  single  belting,  but  the  former  is  the  safer  rule.  Helvetia 
leather  belting,  manuiactured  by  a  peculiar  process  by  Messrs. 
Norris  and  Co.,  of  Shadwell,  London,  from  fresh  Swiss  ox  hides, 
is  stated  to  be  stronger  and  more  flexible  than  ordinaiy  tanned 
English  belting,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  contains 
the  results  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  experiments,  f 

TABLE  XLIIL— TmiLi  Stsbkoth  of  Lsathib  Bkltivo. 


EngUBh  Belting. 

HdTetia  Belting. 

Double,  12  inches, 

n            ^        » 

Single,    10      „              -            - 

Xbe. 
14,861 

6,198 

5,603 

4,365 

2,942 

8,846 

4,060 

3,248 

8,007 

Ibe. 
17,622 

11,089 

10,456 

6,207 

4»287 

11,888 

5,426 

3,948 

3,377 

*  PhU,  Mag.,  1826,  pi  181.  f  Engineer,  Aug.,  1868,  p.  145. 

t  The  Engineer,  Aug.,  1872,  p.  125. 
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Professor  Rankine  states  that  the  tenacity  of  raw  hide  is  about 
once  and  a  half  that  of  tanned  leather,  and  that  the  tenacity  of 
whalebone  is  7,700  Ifos.  per  square  ipch.*  Mr.  Box  states  that 
the  tenfflle  strength  of  gutta-percha  is  1,680  lbs.,  =  *75  ton,  per 
square  inch,  and  that  in  belting  it  will  bear  about  400  fba.  per  square 
inch.t 

Sevan  found  that  the  adhesion  of  common  glue  to  dry  ash 
timber  amounted  to  715  ft>s.  per  square  inch  when  the  glue  was 
freshly  made  and  the  season  was  dry;  when  the  glue  had  been 
frequeutly  melted  and  in  the  winter  season,  the  adhesion  varied 
from  350  to  560  fibs,  per  square  inch.  The  tensile  strength  of 
solid  glue  was  4,000  fibs,  per  square  inch.| 

♦  MachineiTf,  p.  475. 

t  Box  on  MUlgearing,  p.  69. 

t  Pha.  Mag.,  1826,  VoL  Ixyifl.,  p.  112. 
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CHAPTEE    XVII. 


SHEARIN6-8TRAIN. 


S90.  Shearinir  in  detail — Sfannttaiieoiui  sliearliiir* — ^The 
nature  of  shearing-strain*  in  the  vertical  web  of  girders  has  been 
abready  investigated  in  the  second  chapter,  and  we  have  frequent 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  strain,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
rivets  or  similar  connexions  which  sustain  forces  tending  to  cut 
them  across  at  right  angles  to  their  length.  For  example,  the 
rivet  joining  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  subject  to  a  shearing- 
strain  equal  to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  handles,  plus  the 
resistance  of  the  fabric  which  is  being  cut.  The  latter  also  is 
subject  to  a  shearing-strain,  differing,  however,  in  character  from 
that  which  the  rivet  sustains  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of 
the  blades  which  sever  only  a  short  length  of  the  fabric  at  a  time. 
Machines  for  shearing  metals  act  on  this  principle,  their  cutting 
edges  being  generally  set  at  an  acute  angle  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  shear  plates  in  detail,  and  thus  diminish  the  effort  exerted  at 
each  instant  of  time;  in  punching  machines,  however,  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  hole  is  cut  at  the  first  effort,  and  subsequent 
pressure  is  merely  necessary  to  overcome  friction  and  push  out  the 
burr.  The  shearing-stndns  which  occur  in  engineering  structures 
generally  resemble  that  which  rivets  sustain,  where  the  whole 
transverse  area  simultaneously  resists  shearing.  In  this  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  strength  of  the  rivets  is  proportional  to  their  sectional 
area;  in  other  words,  if  F  and  /  represent  the  total  and  the  unit 
shearing-strains,  eq.  1  will  apply  to  shearing  as  well  as  to  tensile 
and  compressive  forces,  provided  always  that  the  cutting  edges 
bear  simultaneously  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  rivet  or  material 
imder  strain. 

*  Called  JOetruiion  by  some  authon. 
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S91.  Sheariiii:  fltrcnirtl^  of  east-Iron. — The  shearing  strength 
of  cast-iron,  according  to  Professor  Rankine,  is  27,700  ibs.  =  12-37 
tons  per  square  inch.  In  mj  own  experiments  I  have  found  its 
shearing  strength  equal  to  8  or  9  tons  per  square  inch,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  its  tensile  strength. 

S99.  lixperlmentfl  on  pnneliini:  wronirht-lron. — Table  I. 
exhibits  the  results  of  experiments  made  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  Jones, 
*^  on  the  force  required  for  punching  different  sized  holes  in  different 
thicknesses  of  plates,  up  to  1  inch  diameter  and  1  inch  thickness; 
the  force  was  applied  by  means  of  dead  weights  with  a  pair  of 
levers  giving  a  total  leverage  of  60  to  1,  so  that  1  cwt.  in  the  scale 
gave  a  pressure  of  3  tons  on  the  punch ;  the  weights  were  added 
gradually  by  a  few  tt>s.  at  a  time  until  the  hole  was  punched.*** 

■ 

TABLE  I. — ^ExPEBnfZNTS  on  Punghikg  Plats  Ibon. 


Diameter 
of  hole. 

Thickness 
of  pUtte. 

Sectional  area 
cat  through. 

Total  pressure 
on  Punch. 

Pressure 

per  square  inch 

of  area  cut. 

inch. 

inoh. 

square  inch. 

tons. 

tons. 

0-250 

0-437 

0-344 

8-884 

24-4 

0-500 

0-625 

0-982 

26-678 

27-2 

0-760 

0-625 

1-472 

84-768 

23-6 

0-875 

0-875 

2-405 

55-500 

23-1 

1-000 

1-000  • 

8-142 

77-170 

24-6 

Table  IL  contains  experiments  by  Mr.  C.  Little  on  punching 
holes  in  hammered  scrap  iron  with  Eastwood's  hydraulic  shearing 
press,  the  force  applied  being  measured  by  weights  hung  on  the 
end  of  the  force-pump  handle.  This  method  of  measurement  is 
not  so  accurate  as  that  by  direct  leverage,  since  the  friction  of  the 
press  is  rather  an  uncertain  element  in  the  calculation.! 

♦  Proc.  Intt.  Mech.  Eng.,  1858,  p.  76. 
t  Iden^  p.  78. 
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TABLE  XL— EzFEBiMiHTB  oir  TmciasQ  Hammxbxd  Sobap  Ibov. 


Naof 
experi- 
ment 

Diameter 

of 
Panch. 

Sectlonel  area  cut 

Prewnre  <m  PodgIi. 

Bamarki. 

Thlckneai 

and 

elreomferenceL 

Area. 

TotiO. 

Tons 
pernmare 
Inch  (u  area 

cat 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

ins. 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

inches. 
0-51X8-14 
0-98X8-14 
0-52X6-28 
0-57X6-28 
1-06X6-28 
1-52X6-28 

sq.  ini. 
1-60 
8-08 
8-27 
8-58 
6-66 
9-55 

tons. 
85*8 
69-3 
69-7 
70-5 
182-8 
186-7 

tons. 
22-4 
22-6 
18-8 
19-7 
19-9 
19-5 

(  22'5  mesn. 
1 19-4  meszL 

898.  Kxperimentff  on  sheariiii:  wroai:ht*lron« — Table  III. 
contains  experiments,  also  by  Mr.  Little,  with  Eastwood's  hydraulic 
shearing  press,  on  the  force  required  to  shear  bars  of  hammered 
scrap  and  rolled  iron  presented  edgeways  and  flatways  to  the  cutter. 

TABLE  IIL — ^EzpKBiioiNTB  on  Shkabhio  Kaumebxd  Scaup  Babb  ahd  Boujed  Irov. 


No  of 
experi- 
ment 


Direc- 
tion 
of 

shear- 
ing. 


Sectional  area  cot. 


Thickness 

and 
breadth. 


Area. 


Pressore  on  Cntteroi 


TotaL 


Tons 

persqnare 

inch  of 

area  cot 


Bemarks. 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Flat 

Edge 

Flat 

Edge 

Flat 

Edge 

Edge 


inches. 
0-50X8-00 

0-60X800 

1-00X3-00 

1-00X3-00 

1-00X8-02 

1-00X3-02 

1-80X5-0O 


8q.  inB. 

tonB. 

tons. 

1-50 

38-4 

22-3 

1-50 

84-6 

281 

8-00 

69-2 

28-1 

8-00 

681 

22-7 

3-02 

69-7 

19-8 

3-02 

62-1 

20-6 

10-20 

210-6 

20-6 

22*7  mean. 


I 


•rf'C 


'21*5  mean. 


I 


s 


Flanged  tyre. 
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TABLE  nL— ExraBiMiHTB  ov  Shiauvo  Wbouoht-Ibov— conttnutti 


6xpflri- 
mcntb 


DIree- 

tton 

of 


ing. 


Sectional  area  cut. 


TUeknea 

and 
Itreadth. 


Area. 


FreMore  on  Cutters. 


TotaL 


Tons 
per  square 
inch  of 
cat 


Bemaiks. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


FlAt 

Edge 

Flat 

Edge 

FUt 

Edge 

FUt 


indieB. 
0*56X8*00 

0-56X8-00 

0D0X8-37 

0-87  X  3-82 

1-06  X  8-02 

106  X  8-02 

1-62  X  8-08 


Edge 

1-58  X  8-08 

Flat 

1-89  X  4-50 

Edge 

1-88X4-50 

Flat 

1-78X5-80 

Edge 

1  •78X5-80 

Flat 

1-56X6-00 

Edge 

1-56X600 

■q.  iiUb 
1-68 

1-68 

8-08 

2-89 

8*20 

8-20 

4-61 

4-64 

6-25 

6-21 

917 

9-17 

9-86 

9-86 


tons. 
21-2 

88-2 

27-4 

57-4 

50-2 

67-5 

887 

93'3 

89-7 

111-2 

1581 

207-0 

140-0 

172-8 


tons.  0 
12-6 

19-7 

9-0 

19-8 

15-7 

21-1 

18-2 

20-1 

14-8 

17-9 

16-7 

22-6 

15-0 

18-4 


oo 


I 


I 

1 


28 
29 
80 
81 
82 


Square 

Square 

Flat 

Edge 

Edge 


8-10X8-10 
3-10X8-10 
1-80X5-00 
1-80X500 
1-70X5-25 


9-61 

9-61 

10-20 

10-20 

10-57 


165-1 
155-5 
99-3 
185-5 
179-5 


17-2 
16-2 
9-7 
18-2 
17-0 


Hammered  iroD. 
Boiled  iron. 
Flanged  tyroL 
Flanged  tjre. 
Flanged  tyre. 


S 


^'  In  the  above  experiments  of  shearing  (Nos.  7  ta  13  inclusive), 
cutters  with  parallel  edges  were  used ;  but  when  the  ordinary  cutter 
with  edges  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  1  in  8  were  em- 
ployed (Nos.  14  to  32  inclusive),  the  force  required  in  shearing 
was  diminished,  and  considerably  so  in  the  case  of  the  thinner 
sections  when  sheared  flatways;  and  as  bars  are  usually  sheared 
flatways,  a  decided  advantage  is  shown  in  favour  of  inclined  over 
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parallel  cutters.    Tlie  force  in  tons  per  square  inch  of  section  cut 
with  the  bars 

Flatmiya.  Edfetrays. 


tont. 

ttnu. 

8  Xl|  inch 

WAB 

18-2 

and 

20-1 

or 

10 

per 

cent,  len  flfttwaja, 

4iXl| 

»• 

14-8 

tt 

17-9 

» 

20 

>» 

8  XI 

N 

15-7 

n 

21-1 

N 

26 

» 

51X11 

n 

167 

i» 

22-6 

ft 

26 

6  Xli 

n 

15-0 

»> 

18*4 

» 

18 

» 

*'  A  trial  was  also  made  of  the  force  required  to  shear  some  hard 
railway  tyres  If  inch  thick,  and  the  result  was  185  tons  total 

» 

edgewajSy  and  99  tons  flatways  (Nos.  30  and  31).    A  3  inch  square 

bar  of  rolled  iron  was  also  tried,  and  the  force  required  was  155 

tons  total,  against  a  total  of  165  tons  required  for  a  hammered  bar 

of  the  same  section  (Nos.  28  and  29)."* 

During  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular 

bridges  several  experiments  were  made  by  means  of  a  lever  on  the 

shearing  strength  of  bars  of  rivet  iron  ^th  inch  diameter.     ^  The 

mean  result  from  these  experiments  gives  23*3  tons  per  square 

inch  as  the  weight  requisite  to  shear  a  single  rod  of  rivet. iron  of 

good  quality.     The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  these  same  bars 

was  also  found  to  be  24  tons;    hence  their  resistance  to  single 

shearing  was  nearly  the  same  as  their  ultimate  resistance  to  a 

tensile  strain."     Two  plates  fth  inch  thick  were  also  "riveted 

together  by  a  single  rivet  |th  inch  diameter,  and  the  rivet  was 

sheared  by  suspending  actual  weights  from  the  plate;  the  rivet 

thus  sustained  12*267  tons,  or  20*4  tons  per  square  inch.     Three 

plates  were  then  united  by  a  similar  rivet,  and  the  rivet  was 

sheared  in  two  places  by  the  centre  plate.     The  ultimate  weight 

suspended  from  the  rivet  was  26*8  tons,  or  22*3  tons  per  square 

inch  of  section."! 

S94.  Shearinir  fftraivUi  of  wrovirl^Mroii  equals  Ito  t^Mile 
fltrenytli. — ^From   these  various  experiments  on  punching  and 

shearing,  we  may  infer  that  the  shearing  strength  of  wrought-iron 

is  practically  equal  to  its  tensile  strength,  and  that  the  safe  shearing 

*  Proc  Inst,  Meek,  Bng,,  1858,  p.  74. 
t  Clark  on  the  Tidmlar  Bridget,  p.  392. 
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imit-Btrain  for  wrought-iron  rivets  or  bolts  is  practically  tlie  same 
as  the  safe  tensile  unit-strain  in  the  plates  they  connect,  ue.y  about 
5  tons  per  square  inch  of  section  in  ordinary  girder-work. 

805.  SheaiiMir  fftren^th  of  ri¥et  steel  is  three-^barths 
•f  Ito  tensUe  strength. — From  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  experiments  it 

appears  that  the  shearing  strength  of  rivet  steel  is  63,796  ibs., 
=  28*48  tons  per  square  inch,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  bar 
employed  being  86,450  Ifos.,  =  38*59  tons  per  square  inch  of  area.* 
Hence,  the  shearing  strength  of  rivet  steel  is  about  three-fourths 
of  its  tensile  strength.  The  tensile  strength  of  some  rivet  steel 
used  in  one  of  H.M.  ships  was  35*93  tons  per  square  inch.t  The 
heads  of  steel  rivets  are  very  apt  to  fly  off,  and  Lloyd's  committee 
have  prohibited  their  use  in  shipbuilding. 

S96.  Shearlni:  strenirth  of  eopper. — From  experiments  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Colthurst  on  punching  plates  of  wrought-iron  and 
copper  with  a  lever  apparatus,  it  appears  that  the  force  required 
to  punch  copper  is  two-thirds  of  that  required  to  punch  iron.  "  It 
was  observed,  that  duration  of  pressure  lessened  considerably  the 
ultimate  force  necessary  to  punch  through  metal,  and  that  the  use 
of  oil  on  the  punch  reduced  the  pressure  about  8  per  cent."t 

899.  Shearinir  strenfj^h  of  flr  In  the  dlreetton  of  the 
praln — Shearinir  strenyth  of  oak  treenails. —  From  Mr. 
Barlow's  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  fir  to  drawing  out,  t.«., 
shearing,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  it  appears  that  this 
amounts  to  592  fibs,  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  one-twentieth  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  timber  lengthways.  § 

The  following  table  contains  experiments  by  Mr.  Parsons  of 
H.M.  dockyard  service,  on  the  *'  transverse  strength  of  Treenails 
of  English  oak,  used  as  fastening  for  planks  of  3  and  of  6  inches  in 
thickness,  and  subjected  to  a  cross  strain."  || 

*  Expmmenial  Inquiry,  p.  71. 
t  Reed  on  ShipbuOding,  p.  882. 
t  Proc.  Imt.  of  0,  B.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
I  Barlow  on  the  Strmgth  of  Matenala,  p.  28. 
Murray  on  SKipMiding  in  Iran  and  Wood,  p.  94.  .-.  -         ^ - 
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TABLE  iy.~-8TBnriiTH  of  Tbuztailb  ov  Ekqubh  Oak. 


Number 

of  the 

ez- 

DIAMETER     OF     THE     TREENAILS. 

lindL 

Hiach. 

liindL 

If  Inch. 

THICKNESS     OF    THE    PLANK. 

8  inches. 

6iodiet. 

Sfaiches. 

Blnchea 

8  inches. 

einchss. 

Sincfaea 

6  inches 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

T.   a 
1    8 
1     7 
1     2 

1  5J 

2  12 
2    2 
2    4 
1     6 

•   1    8 

1  2 

2  0 
1    8 
1  16 

T.    a 
1    7 
1  15 
1    8 
1    8 
1    8 
1    7 

1  10 

2  8 

1  8 

2  8 
2    0 

1  7 

2  8 

T.   a 

1  14 

2  2 
117 
2    2 
2    2 
2    9 
2    8 
2    7 
2  12 
2  10 
2    7 
2  10 
2  17 

T.   a 
2    8 
2    2 
2  19 
2    2 

1  15 

2  10 
2  10 
2    0 
2  10 
2  15 
2    0 
2    0 
2    0 

T.  a 
2    0 
2    6 
2  15 
2    4 
2  18 
2    6 
8    7 
2    5 
8    0 
8    0 
8    9 
4    2 
8    2 

T.  a 
8  12 
2  10 
2  10 
8  12 
2    5 
2    5 
2    5 
8    0 
4    0 
4  10 
2  18 
8    0 
8  18 

T.  a 
8    0 
2  10 
4    0 

2  8 

3  10 
8  10 
8    5 
8    5 

4  6 
8    8 
4    0 
4  10 
4    2 

T.  a 
5  10 
8  13 
4    0 
8    8 

4  0 

5  8 

3  12 
8  13 

4  18 

4  0 
8    8 

5  0 
5    5 

Average 

1  11 

1  13 

2    tf 

2    6 

2  16 

8    2 

8  10 

4    6 

Total 
Shearing 
force  in 

tons. 

1-6 

2-8 

2-95 

8-9 

Tons  per 

square 

inch  of 

section. 

204 

1-88 

1-67 

1-62 

''In  all  these  experiments  where  the  treenails  were  evidently 
good,  they  gave  way  gradually.  In  some  of  the  rejected  experiments, 
however,  the  treenails  certainly  did  break  off  suddenly,  but  then 
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they  were  evidently,  on  examination,  either  of  bad  or  over-seasoned 
material.     In  the  experiments  on  treenails,  the  plank  generally 
moved  about  half  an  inch  previous  to  the  fracture  of  the  treenail.*' 
From  these  experiments  Professor  Bankine  deduces, 

1.  That  the  shearing  strength  of  English  oak  treenails  across  the 

grain  is  about  4,000  ibs*  per  square  inch  of  section. 

2.  That  in  order  to  realize  that  strength,  the  planks  connected 
by  the  treenails  should  have  a  thickness  equal  to  about  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  treenails* 

*  Civil  Engineering^  p.  459. 
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ELASTICITY  AND  SET. 


t98.  Iilmli  of  BlMtldty— Sel— Hooke*0  Uw  of  elasAeit  j 
pmetieallj  irae. — It  has  been  already  stated  in  A  that  Mr. 

Hodgkinson*s  experiments  led  him  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  a 
definite  elastic  limit  within  which,  if  the  particles  of  a  substance  be 
displaced,  thej  will  return  exactly  to  their  original  relative  positions 
after  the  disturbing  force  is  removed.  The  opposite  view  was  held 
by  Professor  Bobison,  whose  opinions  are  also  entitled  to  great 
respect.  In  the  article  on  the  "  Strength  of  Materials"  in  the 
Enct/clopcsdia  Britannicay  he  writes  as  follows : — "  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  all  bodies  are  in  a  certain  degree  perfectly  elastic ;  that 
is,  when  their  form  or  bulk  is  changed  by  certain  moderate  com- 
pressions  or  distractions,  it  requires  the  continuance  of  the  changing 
force  to  continue  the  body  in  this  new  state ;  and  when  the  force 
is  removed,  the  body  recovers  its  ori^nal  form.  We  limit  the 
assertion  to  certain  moderate  changes.  For  instance,  take  a  lead 
wire  of  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long ;  fix 
one  end  firmly  to  the  ceiling,  and  let  the  wire  hang  perpendicular ; 
afiSx  to  the  lower  end  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch ;  on  some 
stand  immediately  below,  let  there  be  a  circle  divided  into  degrees, 
with  its  centre  corresponding  to  the  lower  point  of  the  wire ;  now 
turn  this  index  twice  round,  and  thus  twist  the  wire.  When  the 
index  is  let  go,  it  will  turn  backwards  again,  by  the  wire  untwisting 
itself,  and  make  almost  four  revolutions  before  it  stops ;  after  which 
it  twist8  and  untwists  many  times,  the  index  going  backwards  and 
forwards  round  the  circle,  diminishing,  however,  its  arch  of  twist 
each  time,  till  at  last  it  settles  precisely  in  its  original  position. 
This  may  be  repeated  for  ever.  Now,  in  this  motion,  every  part 
of  the  wire  partakes  equally  of  the  twist.  The  particles  are 
stretched,  require  force  to  keep  them  in  their  state  of  extension 
and  recover  completely  their  relative  positions.    These  are  all  the 
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characters  of  what  the  mechanician  calls  perfect  elasticity.  This 
is  a  quality  quite  familiar  in  many  cases,  as  in  glass,  tempered  steel, 
&c.,  but  was  thought  incompetent  to  lead,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  having  little  or  no  elasticity.  But  we  make  the 
assertion  in  the  most  general  terms,  with  the  limitation  to  moderate 
derangement  of  form.  We  have  made  the  same  experiment  on  a 
thread  of  pipe-clay,  made  by  forcing  soft  clay  through  the  small 
hole  of  a  syringe  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  we  found  it  more  elastic 
than  the  lead  wire;  for  a  thread  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
diameter  and  seven  feet  long  allowed  the  index  to  make  two  turns, 
and  yet  completely  recovered  its  first  position.  But  if  we  turn  the 
index  of  the  lead  wire  four  times  round  and  let  it  go  again,  it 
untwists  again  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  makes  little  more  than 
four  turns  back  again ;  and  after  many  oscillations,  it  finally  stops 
in  a  position  almost  two  revolutions  removed  from  its  original 
position.  It  has  now  acquired  a  new  arrangement  of  parts,  and 
this  new  arrangement  is  permanent  like  the  former;  and  what  is 
of  particular  moment,  it  is  perfectly  elastic.  This  change  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  denomination  of  a  set."* 

Whatever  opinion  the  reader  may  hold  regarding  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  definite  elastic  limit,  experiments  prove  that 
Hookers  Law  of  Elasticity,  namely,  that  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
fibres  is  proportional  to  their  increment  or  decrement  of  length, 
according  as  they  are  subject  to  tension  or  compression,  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  substantially  true  of  most  of  the  materials  used 
in  construction  over  a  very  considerable  range  of  strain,  extending 
in  some  cases  even  to  the  breaking  weight  of  the  material  (9). 

CAST-IBON. 

SOO.  necremeni  of  length  and  set  of  cast-iron  in  eom- 
prctMion — Coefficient  of  compressiTC  elasticity* — We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hodgkinson  for  some  valuable  experiments  on  the 
decrements  of  length  and  compressive  sets  of  eight  bars  of  cast-iron, 
each  10  feet  long  and  1  inch  square  nearly.  The  first  pair  of  bars 
were  Low  Moor  iron  No.  2 ;  the  second  pair,  Blaenavon  iron  No.  2 ; 

*  £nc.  Brit,  8th  Ed.,  Vol.  zz.,  p.  749,  Art  '"Strength  of  Materuls." 
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the  third  pair,  Oartsherrie  iron  No.  3;  and  the  fourth  pair,  a 
mixture  of  Leeswood  iron  No.  3  and  Olengamock  iron  No.  3,  in 
equal  proportions.  Table  I.  contains  the  mean  of  these  experiments 
reduced  to  a  convenient  unit-strain  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  I  have 
added  in  the  last  column  the  coefficients  of  compressive  elasticity 
per  square  inch,  obtained  by  dividing  the  original  length,  viz^ 
120  inches,  by  the  decrements  of  length  per  ton  in  the  second 
column  (8).* 

TABLE  L— DMBuavn  or  Livoth  avd  CoMPBissnri  Sits  or  i.  Cm-iaoH  Bae 

10  Fir  Leva  aid  1  Ivoa  Squau. 


Tout 

periqaara 

IndL 

Oacranfliito  of  laaftli 
per  ton. 

Total  DecTBDiiote 
ofloiigth. 

Sets. 

Hie  ooeflMcofe 
of  CompreMlTe 

Eluddtr 
iwr  eqiure  iociL 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

toni. 

1 

-020888 

•020888 

•000510 

5900 

2 

D21088 

•042077 

•002452 

5704  > 

8 

•021618 

•064855 

•004840 

5551 

4 

5 

•021869 
•021594 

•085479 
•107872 

•006998 
•009188 

5615 
5557 

o 

6 

•021752 

-180518 

•011798 

5517 

o 

CO 

7 

•021950 

•158654 

•015248 

5467 

8 

•022154 

•177285 

•018572 

"»  ! 

9 

-022374 

•201878 

•024254 

6868 

10 

•022477 

•224774 

•028126 

6339 

11 

•022567 

•248237 

•032028 

6317 

i 

12 

-022802 

•278682 

•037653 

6262 

13 

•023014 

•299187 

•043318 

6214 

14 

•023528 

•829380 

•052640 

5101  > 

16 

•023589 

-858092 

•060905 

6098 

16 

•024409 

•890558 

•080256 

4916 

17 

•024805 

•421695 

•086298 

4838 

*  Rq^.  of  Iron  Oom^  App,,  p.  63 ;  and  Clark  on  the  TuXnUar  Bridget,  pi  812. 
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Mr.  HodgkinsoD  makes  the  following  remarks  on  these  experi- 
ments : — "  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  accnrately  the  decre- 
ments and  sets  from  the  small  weights  in  the  commeacement  of 
the  experiments,  rendered  those  decrements  and  sets,  particalarly 
the  latter,  very  anomalous ;  it  was  found,  too,  that  some  of  the 
bars  which  had  been  strained  by  16  or  18  tons  had  become  very 
perceptibly  undulated.  It  has  not  been  thought  prudent,  there- 
fore, to  draw  any  conclusion  from  bars  which  have  been  loaded 
with  more  than  14  to  16  tons ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
restdts  from  2  to  14  tons  are  those  only  which  ought  to  be  used  in 
seeking  for  general  conclusions."*  (See  the  mean  value  of  E'  in 
the  last  column.) 

The  results  of  Table  I.  are  exhibited  graphically  in  Fig.  104, 
where  the  longer  curve  refers  to  the  total  decrements  of  length, 
and  the  shorter  one  to  the  sets.  The  ordmates  represent  the 
weights  in  column  1,  and  the  abscissas  the  total  decrements  of 
length  and  sets  in  columns  3  and  4  respectively  of  Table  L 
Kg.  IW. 
Vtotatinm  or  Lihoth  avd  8r  or  Cin-noK  a  CovrRnmoir. 


*  Sap.  aS  '''B*  CbM.,  Aff.,  Tf.  61. 
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The  nnif  ormlty  of  the  curve  of  decrements  shows  that  there  is 
no  abmpt  alteration  in  the  compressive  elasticity  of  cast-iron  as 
far  as  17  tons  per  square  inch  and  possibly  up  to  a  higher  amount. 

400.  HodckimMiii's  fbrmvUe  fbr  the  dccrcmeiii  of  Irair^k 
and  0ei  of  cast-Iron  in  eompreMAon. — The  following  formula 
was  deduced  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  from  his  experiments  on  the  four 
different  irons  just  described  to  express  the  relation  between  the 
load  and  the  corresponding  decrements  of  length  in  cast*iron  bars 
1  inch  square  and  of  any  length.* 

r  =  I {012363359  —  ^000152853  —  •00000000191212W}-   <243) 
Where  X^=  the  decrement  of  length  in  inches, 
I  =z  the  length  in  inches, 
W  =  the  weight  in  ]bs.  compressing  the  bar. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  expressed  the  compressive  set  of  bars  of  Low 
Moor  cast-iron  10  feet  long  by  the  following  equationf: — 

Compressive  set  in  inches  =  *543X''  -|-  '0013.         (244) 

401.  Incrcmeni  of  length  and  set  of  east-Iron  In  tenrion — 
Coeillelent  of  tensile  elastlelt  j. — The  following  table  shows  the 
increments  of  length  and  tensile  sets  of  cast-iron  bars  10  feet  long 
and  1  inch  square,  reduced  by  Mr.  Clark  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  ''  upon  round  bars  of  iron,  united  together  at  the  ends, 
so  that  the  whole  length,  exclusive  of  the  couplings,  was  50  feet, 
except  in  two  instances,  where  the  length  was  48  feet  3  inches. 
There  were  nine  experiments  upon  these  connected  lengths,  and 
the  experiments  were  upon  four  kinds  of  cast-iron — Low  Moor 
No.  2,  Blaenavon  No.  2,  Ghu'tsherrie  No.  3,  and  a  mixture  of 
iron,  composed  of  Leeswood  No.  3  and  Glengamock  No.  3,  in 
equal  proportions.  There  were  two  experiments  upon  each  of  the 
simple  irons,  and  three  upon  the  mixture,  and  the  mean  results 
were  afterwards  reduced  to  those  of  10  feet  and  1  square  inch 
exactly.^'  "  The  bars  were  suspended  vertically,  and  acted  upon 
directly  by  weights  attached  at  their  lower  ends.'^t  I  have  added 
in  the  last  column  the  coefficients  of  tensile  elasticity,  obtained  by 

*  Rep.  of  Iron  Com,,  App,^  p.  109. 

f/dem,  p.  123. 

t  Ideoh  PP-  69>  51 ;  and  Civic  on  the  TttbuUtr  Bridffei,  pi  879. 
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dividing  the  original  length,  viz.,  120  inches,  by  the  incremenU  of 
length  per  ton  in  the  second  column. 


TABLE  n.— laounNTs  or  Linoth  aitd  Tsnenx  Bm  o 
10  Fnr  LoHQ  and  1  Inch  Sqdabk. 


±  CABT-Iitoir  Bab 


Tgo., 

I«>(U>  per  Toil. 

<.ri«>gtb. 

B«t«. 

The  caeadcnt  or 

TnHile  EImUcIit 
per  tqiun  incli. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

tons.           Tt». 

•0197B 

■01976 

■000579 

8073  =  13,603,620 

■02027 

■04155 

■001860 

6920  =  18,280,800] 
6528  =  12,382,720      | 
6177  =  11,698,480      1 

■02171 

■08616 

■003964 

■02318 

■0B274 

•0075M 

■02I7B 

■12397 

■012fll9 

4841  =  10,843,840 

■02727 

-iflses 

■020671 

4400  =   9,858,000 

«4 

■0281B 

■18297 

■023720 

4283=    9,649,120 

The  mean  increment  of  length  per  ton  for  the  first  3  tons  per 
square  inch  equals  ■0001715  of  the  length.  The  residta  of  Table 
II.  are  exhibited  graphically  in  Fig.  105,  where  the  longer  carve 
refers  to  the  total  increments  of  length  and  the  shorter  one  to  the 
sets.  The  ordiuates  represent  the  wights  in  column  1,  and  the 
absciasas  the  total  increments  of  length  and  sets  in  columns  3 
and  i. 

Rg.  106. 
IvoBHun  or  Lbxotb  axd  Sr  or  Oast-iboh  ih  Tmbioh. 


The  uniformity  of  the  curve  of  increments  shows  that  there  is 

2  B 
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no  abrupt  change  in  the  tensile  elasticity  of  cast-iron  up  to  6*5  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  possibly  up  to  the  limit  of  rupture,  the  mean 
of  which  for  the  4  irons  experimented  on  was  7  014  tons  per  square 
inch. 

By  the  aid  of  Tables  I.  and  II.  we  can  easily  find  approximately 
the  decrement,  increment,  or  set  of  cast-iron  bars  of  any  section. 

Ex.  The  compreMdon  flange  of  a  new  caat-iion  girder,  40  feet  long,  which  has  not 
been  previously  strained,  wiU  be  shortened  by  an  inch-Btrain  of  6  tons  by  an  amount 
equal  to  40  X  0'0I305IS  =  0*522052  inch,  and  its  set,  or  reaidual  decrement  of  length 
after  the  load  has  been  removed,  will  equal  40  X  0*0011798  =  0*047192  inch.  If  the 
whole  of  this  set  were  permanent,  which  however  is  problematical,  the  flange  would  be 
permanently  shortened  by  this  amount,  and  on  any  subsequent  application  of  the  same 
load  its  new  decrement  of  length  would  ~  0*522052  —  0*047192  =  0*474860  inch. 

409.  lIodirklAi^oii*0  flmnalie  for  the  Incremeiit  of  lenfpCk 
and  set  of  cast-lroii  in  tension. — The  following  formula  was 
deduced  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  from  his  experiments  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  four  different  irons  just  described,  to  express  the 
relation  between  the  load  and  the  corresponding  increments  of 
length  in  cast-iron  bars  1  inch  square  and  of  any  length.* 

X==Z{-00239628-V()0000574215-()0()0()(K)()0343946W}     (245) 
Where  X  =  the  increment  of  length  in  inches, 
I  =  the  total  length  in  inches, 
W  =  the  weight  in  ibs.  extending  the  bar. 
The  tensile  set  of  bars  10  feet  long  is  as  follows : — 

Tensile  set  in  inches  =  -OlSSX  +  •64X«  (246) 

408*  C!oeilleients  of  tensile^  eompreciBiTe  and  transTerse 
elasticity  of  east-iron  dllferent. — On  comparing  Tables  I.  and 
II.  it  will  be  observed  that,  though  the  mean  of  the  coefficients  of 
compressive  elasticity  up  to  14  tons,  and  of  tensile  elasticity  up 
to  5  tons,  per  square  inch  are  substantially  the  same,  namely, 
12,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  several  coefficients  themselves 
differ  materially,  especially  as  they  approach  the  limit  of  tensile 
strength ;  for  instance,  at  6  tons  per  square  inch  the  coefficient  of 
compressive  elasticity  is  1*25  times  that  of  tensile  elasticity.  The 
coefficients  of  transverse  elasticity  derived  from  experiments  on  a 

*  Rep,  of  Iron  Com,,  App.,  pp.  60, 108. 
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moderate  and  on  the  ultimate  deflection  of  a  rectangular  bar  of 
Blaenavon  iron,  broken  by  transverse  pressure,  are  also  different, 
though  they  closely  approach  the  limiting  coefficients  of  tensile 
elasticity  in  Table  11.     See  ex.  in  985,  also  848. 

404.  Increment  of  length  and  set  of  cast-iron  extended 
m  second  time — Relaxation  of  set — ^¥lscld  elastlcltj. — ^Mr. 
Hodgkinson  made  a  second  series  of  experiments  on  the  extension 
of  some  parts  of  the  coupled  bars  which  were  strained  nearly  to 
their  breaking  point,  but  had  escaped  actual  rupture  at  the  first 
trial.*  Their  total  increments  of  length  on  the  second  trial, 
though  very  nearly  the  same  as  before,  were  slightly  less  for  the 
higher  loads.  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  bars  once 
stretched  would  not  again  take  a  set,  provided  the  second  load  did 
not  exceed  that  previously  applied.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  barstook  sets  again,  though  in  general  less  than 
before,  their  mean  ultimate  set  being  nearly  half  that  on  the  first 
trial.  It  is  very  probable  that  cast-iron,  and  also  other  materials, 
recover  a  portion  of  the  set  when  the  strain  producing  it  is 
relaxed  for  some  time — ^in  fact,  that  there  exists  a  sort  of  sluggish 
elasticity,  due  perhaps  to  a  certain  viscidity  of  the  material. 
Possibly,  constant  repetitions  or  long  continuation  of  strain  would 
render  the  set  permanent.  Experiments  alone  can  settle  these 
points,  which,  however,  have  more  interest  for  the  physicist  than 
practical  importance  for  the  en^neer. 

4II5*  Set  of  cast-iron  bars  troBk  transverse  strain  nearl  j 
proportional  to  square  of  deflection. — The  set  of  cast-iron 
bars  subject  to  transverse  strain  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
square  of  their  deflection,  though  somewhat  less,  and  may  be 
expressed  approximately  by  the  following  formula  deduced  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  from  his  experiments  on  rectangular  bars  of  Blaenavon 
cast-iron  bent  transversely  by  a  load  in  the  middle,  f 

D* 

Transverse  set  in  inches  =  «y^  (247) 

in  which  O  represents  the  deflection  of  the  bar  in  inches. 

*  Bq>.  of  Iron  OonLf  App.^  p.  61. 
t  IbicLy  p.  69. 
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WROUGHT-IBON. 

406.    Decrement  of  lenirth  of  wroniyht-lroii  in  eomfpres- 
0ion — C^oeffielent  of  eompresslTe  ela«iielt  j — JEMmmUe  limit. — 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  on  the  compression  of  two  wrooght-iron  bars  10  feet 
long  and  1  inch  square  nearly,  the  weights  increasing  at  first  by  2 
tons  and  afterwards  by  1  ton  at  a  time.* 

TABLE  IH— DiORiMum  or  Levoth  or  WBouoHT-iaoN  Bass  10  For  Loiro 

AND  1  InOH  SgUABI  HIABLT. 


Bar  1. 

Ar«t  of  Metion  =  1 -035  X  1-0S6  =  1-0B06 

■quare  incheiL 

Bar  2. 

Area  of  flection  =  1  Die  X 1-08  =  1-0869 

square  inchea. 

Weight 
oompreaBlng 

Total 
of  length. 

Docromoiits 
per  ton. 

WelRfat 
compn^iing 

Total 

Decrementa 

of  lengtliL 

Decrementa 
per  ton. 

IbB. 

inches. 

indies. 

lbs. 

inches. 

inchesw 

5098 

•028 

5098 

•027 

— 

9578 

D52 

•012 

0578. 

•047 

•010 

14058 

•078 

•0105 

14058 

•067 

•010 

16298 

•085 

•012 

— 

— 

— 

18588 

•096 

•Oil 

18538 

•089 

•oil 

20778 

•107 

•Oil 

20778 

•100 

•oil 

23018 

•119 

•012 

23018 

•113 

•018 

25258 

•130 

•Oil 

25258 

•128 

•015 

27498 

•142 

•012 

27498 

•143 

•016 

29738 

•154 

•012 

29738 

•163 

•020 

31978 

•174 

•020 

81978 

•190 

•027 

34218 

•214 

•040 

in  i  hour. 

1 

•261 

•071 

— 

— 

— 

81978 

•269 

— 

— 

— 

— 

in  i  hour. 

•282 

— 

— 

— 

repettted. 

•328 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  total  decrements  of  length 


i2Q>.  of  Iron  Com,,  App,,  p.  122. 
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increase  with  considerable  uniformity  in  proportion  to  the  weight, 
until  the  pressure  reaches  the  elastic  limit  of  about  12  tons  per  inch, 
after  which  irregular  bulging  begins,  the  amount  of  which,  no  doubt, 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  hard  and  brittle  irons 
bulging  less  than  the  tough  and  ductile  kinds.  The  mean  decrement 
of  length  per  ton  per  square  inch  within  this  elastic  limit = '0000964 

=  iTToT^th  of  the  original  length.      Hence,  the  coefficient  of 

compressive  elasticity  of  baf  iron  from  Hodgkinson^s  experiments 
=  10,376  tons  =:  23,243,179  fts.  per  square  inch.*  In  several 
experiments  made  by  the  "  Steel  Committee"  on  the  compression 
of  iron  bars  10  feet  long  and  1^  inch  diameter,  the  mean  limit  of 
compressive  elasticity  was  12*32  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  mean 

decrement  of  length  within  this  limit  was  "00007725,  =  .  ^  ^ .  th 

of  the  original  length  for  each  ton,  which  makes  the  coefficient  of 
compressive  elasticity  of  these  particular  bars  =  12,945  tons  = 
29,000,000  fts.  per  square  inch,  or  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of 

steel,  t 

4OT.  Incremeiii  of  length  and  set  of  wronirliMi^n  in 
tension — C^oeffieient  of  tensile  elasticity — Blastie  limit — 
Kifects  of  eold-hardening  and  annealing  on  the  elasticity 
of  iron. — Table  IV.  contains  the  results  of  experiments  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  on  the  extension  and  set  of  two  bars  of  annealed 
wrought-iron  of  the  quality  denominated  ^*  best,*'  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  bars  10  feet  long  and  1  inch  square ;  their  real  dimen- 
sions were  as  follows  :t — 

Bar  1.  Bar  2. 

I^ength,  -        -        -    49  feet  2  inches,  -    50  feet. 

Mean  diameter,         -    *517  inch,    •        -    '7517  inch. 

Mean  area  of  section,    *2099  square  inch,    -44379  square  inch. 

*  Rqp.  of  Iron  Oohl,  App,,  p.  172. 

t  BxpU.  on  Sted  and  Iron. 

X  H^'  <^  Iron  C7oak,  App.^  pp.  47,  49. 
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TABLE  IT.— iNOBimNTB  or  Lxnoth  avd  Tesssle  Sbtb  Or  Two  AmnAUSD 
''But"  WBouoHT-iBoir  Babb,  10  Fur  Lon<»  avd  1  Ivoh  Squaxi. 


Burl. 

Bars. 

Weight  per 

tqntre  Inch  of 

section. 

Total 

Increment*  of 

length. 

1 
Seta 

Weight  per 

eqnare  inch  of 

aeetioa. 

TDtel 
length. 

Seta 

nm. 

inches. 

inchea 

lbs. 

indies. 

indiea. 

— 

1 

— 

1262 

•00620 

— 

2668 

•00986 

2624 

D1150 

— 

6885 

•02227 

— 

8786 

-01690 

-00060 

8008 

•08407 

•000806 

5047 

H)2240 

•00060 

10670 

-04666 

•000407 

6809 

•02772 

•00060 

18888 

•05705 

-000609 

7671 

•08298 

•00045 

16005 

•06864 

•000610 

8888 

•03790 

•00050  T 

18678 

•07998 

•000818 

10095 

•04300 

•00060! 

21840 

•09198 

•001626 

11867 

•04864 

— 

24008 

•10486 

•008966 

12619 

•06870 

-00070 

26676 

•12168 

•009966 

18880 

•06950 

— 

29848 

•16468 

•081424 

16142 

•06480 

— 

82011 

•26744 

— 

16404 

-06980 

— 

•28271 
In  ft  mlnutee. 

•18666 

17666 

-07530 

•00180 

84678 

•6148 

•86864 

18928 

•08170. 

— 

87846 

1-0995 

1-01695 

20190 

■08740 

-00270 

Bepeftted. 

1^1949 

102966 

21462 

•09810 

— 

40018 

•220 
In  6  mlnntea. 

1-098 

22n8 

-09920 

•00410 

Repeated  and 
left  on. 

fi 

1-411 
after  1  hoar. 

1-424 
afterShoora 

« 

28975 
26287 

•10670 
•11260 

•00680 

ff 

1-488 

after  S  hoora 

— 

26499 

•12040 

— 

N 

1-484 
afterihonra 

— 

27761 

•12880 

■0120 

M 

1-486 
after  fi  hoon. 

— 

29028 

•14600 

— 

f> 

1-487 
after  6  hoora 

80886 

•1991 

■ 
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TABLE  lY.— iNCBBMBirTS  or  LavoTH  and  Teitsilb  Sbts  of  Two  Annbalsd 
Wbouoht-iboh  Blslb,  10  Fest  Lono  and  1  INCH  QQVASJb—amUnued. 


BarL 

Bars, 

Weight  per 

Totol 

Weight  per 

Total 

square  Inch  of 

Increment! 

Sets. 

square  inch  of 

Increments 

Sets. 

Metion. 

of  length. 

section. 

of  length. 

IbB. 

inches^ 

inchea.    ' 

Iba 

• 

inches. 

inchAR. 

Repeated  and 

1-443 

— 

30285 

-2007 

left  oxL 

after  7  hoora. 

after  ft  mlnntea 

>t 

1-448 

• 
9) 

•2018 

-0786 

after  8  honrt. 

^ 

after  10  mlnntea 

n 

'  1-443 
after  9  hoars. 

99 

-2054 
after  15  mlnntea 

-0774 

99 

1-448 
after  10  honrt. 

•M^ 

Repeated. 

-2080 
nearly,  after  90 
minutes. 

•0796 

42681 

2-148 
In  6  mlnof  ea 

1-983 

99 

-2096 
after  1  hour. 

*0814 

Repeated. 

2-330 
in  6mlnatea 

•"^ 

99    . 

'2366 
after  bearinR  the 
weight  17  hours 

-1082 

yf 

2-388 

2-212 

31546 

•242 

•1088 

in  10  minutes. 

after  1  hour. 

after  ft  minutea 

Repeated. 

2-428 
after  46  hours. 

2-287 

Repeated. 

•2449 
after  ft  minutea 

*1111 

45848 

2-580 
after  ft  mlnntes, 

2-377 

32808 

-5506 

-4141 

Repeated. 

2-605 
after  1  hoar. 

— 

Repeated. 

•7024 
after  ft  minutes. 

-5635 

»i 

2-606 
after  3  hoars. 

— 

99 

•7966 
after  10  minutea 

•6558 

i> 

2-606 
after  19  hoora 

2-403 

99 

1-014 
after  about  4  hour. 

'    -866 

48016 

2-975 

2783 

34070 

1346 

—— 

after  fi  minutes. 

after  10  minutes 

after  1  minuta 

Repeated. 

8*019 
after  1  hour. 

— 

99 

1-400 
after  3  minutea 

— 

ft 

8-029 

^— 

99 

1-600 

1-44 

after  11  houn. 

/ 

50684 

4195 

3-941 

Repeated. 

1-65 

M^^ 

tnlOminutea 

in  10  mlnuftea 

after  1  minute. 

Repeated. 

4-226 

— 

99 

1-786 
after  1  hour  or  lets. 

1-628 

t> 

4-227 
in  7  houra 

— 

35332 

2-04 
after  ft  minutea 

1-874 

19 

4-227 
In  19  houn. 

— 

Repeated. 

2-18 
after  ft  minutes. 

201 

58351  =:  j 
23-817  tone,  i 

Broke  at  one 

of  the  **  weld- 

mm 

2-254 

2-08 

ings**  where  the 
daect;  perhaps 
weight  would  hai 

re  was  a  sUffht 

wm 

%  rather  smaller 
re  brokea  Ik 

36594 

2-54 
after  6  minntaa 

— 

87856  a  ) 
16-9  tons.   ( 

2*894 

The  loop  at  the 
of  the  rod  havii 
the  experiment  \ 
tinued. 

lower  end 
ig  broken, 
rasdiseon- 
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From  these  experimeDts  Mr.  Hodgkinson  iDferred  that  the 
coeffi<uent  of  tensile  elaaticity  =  27,691,200  B>s.  =  12,862  tona  per 
square  bch.*  The  limit  of  tensile  elaaticity,  it  will  be  obeerved, 
lies  between  11  and  12  tona  per  square  inch. 

The  relation  between  the  weights  and  correaponding  increments 
of  length  of  the  first  bar  in  the  foregoiag  table  are  exhibited 
graphically  in  Fig.  106,  in  which  the  ordinatee  represent  the 
weights  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  the  abs(»«aas  the  corre- 
sponding increments  of  length. 

fig.  ICK. 
Imoumut  or  Lmora  or  WaonaHT-iBON  »  TBEreitHr. 


The  following  table  is  given  hy  Mr.  CUrk  at  p.  373  of  his  work 
on  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubalar  bridges.  Though  not 
expressly  so  stated,  it  is  probably  reduced  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson'a 
experiment  on  Bar  1  in  Table  IV. 

•  JE9.  1/  /rat  Oim,,  App.,  p.  ITS. 
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TABLE  y.— Ihobdcint  or  Lbmoth  aitd  TsvsiziB  Sit  or  a  Nxw  Wbouqht-iboh 

Bab,  10  FixT  Lono  and  1  Inch  Sqoabs. 


Tcmi 

per 

square 

inch. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Observed  exten^n 

In  terms  of  the 

length. 


X 


-0000689 

•000156 

-000288 

•000819 

•000899 

•00048 

-00056 

•00064 

•00072 

•00080 

•00089il 

•00102 

•00128 

•00218 

la  ten  minutefl 

D0281 

■00416 

-00448 

-00984 

in  ten  minutes 

•01015 

•01024 

in  tenminntes 

•01212 

.   -01785 
in  ten  minutes 
-02017 

•02124 

in  ten  minutes 

•02146 

•084^9 

in  ten  minutes 

•0247S 

*08IOO 

in  ten  minutes 

-08425 


Compnted 

extension 

sasomed 

uniform  at 

of  the  length 

per  ton 

per  tqaare  Inch. 


Corresponding 

extension  in 

fractional  parts 

of  the  length 

computed  at 

TwftjWJ 
per  ton  per 

square  inch. 


•00008 
•00016 
•00024 
•00082 
•00040 
•00048 
•00056 
•00064 
•00072 
•00080 
•00088 
•00096 
•00104 

•00112 

•00120 
-00128 

•00186 
-00144 
-00152 
•00160 
•00168 
•00176 


_i 

TITF 
lifts 

TBoTf 

TfygW 

__!__ 
ITS? 

TSTV 
TTBJS 


Obserredset 
in  terms  of 
the  length. 


-00000218 
•00000288 
•00000356 
•00000427 
•00000497 
•00000650 
•00001201 
•00001834 
-00008392 
•00008368 
•0002598 

•0011075 

•002976 
•0003175 

-008750 
-009170 
•018590 
•019790 
•022810 
•081988 


Observed  set 
in  fractional 

parts  of 
the  length. 


tWstt 

1 B  17)1 0 

ttsVtt 

V01006 

TTTTJ 
TTSTT 

llViO 
IB  41 

TFoT 

FIT 

i4t 

TOT 
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The  foregoing  tables  and  the  diagram  show  that  the  increment 
of  length  of  annealed  wrought-iron  in  tension  increases  with  great 
uniformity  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  and  nearly  equals  '00008, 

=  I  j  K(\cfi^  ^^  *^®  length  for  each  ton  per  square  inch  up  to  11  or 

12  tons,  after  which  the  law  suddenly  changes,  and  rapid  and 
rather  irregular  stretching  begins,  the  amount  depending,  no  doubt, 
on  the  quality  of  the  iron,  i.e.,  its  hardness  or  ductility. 

Mr.  Barlow  also  made  several  experiments  on  bars  of  wrought-iron, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  its  limit  of  tensile  elastidty  is  about 

10  tons  per  square  inch,  and  that  it  extends  *000096  =         ..th 

of  its  length  for  each  ton  within  this  limit.*    In  experiments  made 

by  the  **  Steel  Committee*'  on  10  feet  lengths  of  iron  ban,  1^ 
inches  diameter,  the  mean  limit  of  tensile  elastidty  was  12*7  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  the  mean  increment  of  length  within  this 

limit  was  .0000784  =  j^th  of  the  original  length  for  each  ton 

per  square  inch. 

General  Morin  also  made  some  experiments  on  fine  charcoal 
iron  vrire,  and  found  that  the  process  of  hardening  wire  by  cold 
drawing  increased  its  limit  of  elasticity  to  about  19  tons  per  square 
inch,  while  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  remained  the  same  as  that 
of  ordinary  bar  iron,  viz.,  12,473  tons  per  square  inch.  Annealing 
iron  wire  had  the  effect  of  reducing  its  coefficient  of  tenrile  elasticity 
to  10,009  tons  per  square  inch.f  We  may  conclude  from  these 
various  experiments  that  the  elastic  limit  and  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  of  wrought-iron  vary  considerably  with  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  iron,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  may  generally 
adopt  12  tons  as  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  24,000,000  lbs.,  z=  10,7U 
tons  per  square  inch,  as  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  ordinary  plate 
and  bar-iron,  either  in  tension  or  in  compression,  though  sometimes 
it  may  reach  29,000,000  tt>s. ;  the  former  is  equivalent    to   an 

*  Strenfftk  of  MaUriaU,  p.  816. 

t  Proc  InsL  C.  J?.,  Vol  zxz.,  p.  261. 
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alteration  of  i  q  714^^  =  000093  of  the  original  length  for  each 

ton  per  square  inch. 

408.  Blastle  llexIbllUy  of  cast-Iron  twice  that  of  wroaght- 
Iroa — ^I^aw  of  elasticity  traer  fbr  wrougrM  tlian  flir  cast- 
iron. — Comparing  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  cast  and  wrought- 
iron,  we  find  that  the  elastic  flexibility  of  cast-iron  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  wrought-iron,  that  is,  the  alteration  of  length 
from  the  same  unit-strain  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  cast  as  in 
wrought-iron ;  in  other  words,  wrought-iron  is  nearly  twice  as  stiff 
as  cast-iron.  On  this  account  a  girder  of  cast-iron  will  deflect 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  similar  one  of  wrought-iron,  provided 
the  flanges  of  both  girders  are  subject  to  the  same  unit-stnuns.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  Hookes*  law  of  the  proportionality  of  the 
loads  to  the  changes  of  length  they  produce  is  less  exact  for  cast 
than  for  wrought-iron  within  the  limits  of  elastidty. 

400.  Stlflliess  <tf  Imperfectly  elastic  materials  Improved 
%j  stretchlniv — ^Practical  method  of  stilfenlnir  wronght-lron 
hars — ^Ijlmlt  of  elasticity  of  wronght-lron  eqnals  19  tons  per 
s^narc  Inch — ^Proof«traln  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of 

eiastlctly. — When  an  imperfectly  elastic  material  has  received  a 
permanent  set  from  the  application  of  any  weight  which  is  sub- 
sequently removed,  the  material  becomes  more  perfectly  elastic 
than  before  within  the  range  of  strain  which  first  produced  the  set, 
and  its  alteration  of  length  per  unit  of  strain  is  less  than  at  first. 
When,  for  instance,  a  girder  is  tested  for  the  first  time,  its  deflection 
exceeds  that  produced  by  a  subsequent  application  of  the  same  load. 
Henoe,  the  common  practice  of  '*  stretching**  girders  by  heavy 
loads  before  their  fijial  inspection.  In  compound  structures,  such 
as  lattice  girders,  some  of  the  initial  deflection  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  the  separating  Or  closing  together  of  the  numerous 
joints  on  the  first  application  of  a  heavy  load,  though  probably  the 
greater  portion  is  due  to  the  straightening  of  parts  in  tension 
originally  constructed  a  little  out  of  line.  The  ultimate  deflection 
of  a  bar  of  soft  wrought-iron  subject  to  transverse  strain  is  very 
considerable,  and  when  the  useful  load  which  such  a  bar  will  carry 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  deflection  rather  than  by  its 
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breaking  weight,  its  useful  strength,  t.tf.,  its  stifihess,  may  be  mnch 
increased  by  giving  it  a  considerable  camber  when  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  afterwards  straightening  it  when  cold.  Such  a  bar,  as 
far  as  deflection  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  straightened  is 
concerned,  is  stronger  than  before.*  For  practical  purposes  the 
limit  of  elaatieity  of  wrought-iron,  as  already  stated,  does  not  exceed 
12  tons  per  square  inch,  and  though  higher  strains  than  this  may 
not  in  the  least  diminish  its  ultimate  strength,  yet  they  will  take  the 
**  stretch'^  out  of  the  iron  and  may  thus  render  what  was  originally 
tough  and  ductile  metal  so  hard  and  brittle  as  to  be  seriously 
injured  for  many  purposes.  A  tough  quality  of  iron  will  evidently 
sustain  sudden  shocks  with  greater  impunity  than  brittle  iron,  and 
previous  over-straining  may  perhaps  thus  explain  the  unexpected 
rupture  of  cludns  with  suddenly  applied  loads  considerably  below 
their  statical  breaking  weight.  For  instance,  sudden  jerks  from 
surging  may  double  the  usual  safe  working  strain  of  a  chain  and 
thus  strain  it  temporarily  beyond  its  limit  of  elastic  reaction.  This 
frequently  repeated  will  produce  permanent  elongation  and  render 
the  chain  brittle  until  it  has  been  annealed  (•59).  These  con- 
siderations show  that  the  proof-strain  of  wrought-iron  should  not 
exceed  its  limit  of  elasticity. 

410.  ExperimeDte  on  elastlcUy  liable  to  error — Slan^sli 
or  ¥lseid  elasUcUy. — Scientific  conclusions  derived  from  experi- 
ments on  the  elasticity  of  materials  in  which  the  effect  of  previous 
strun  is  overlooked  are  evidently  worthless,  and  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  time  ought  to  be  allowed  after  each  experiment  in  order 
to  let  the  material  adjust  itself  to  the  new  condition  of  stnun, 
especially  when  the  load  approaches  the  limits  of  rupture,  in  which 
case  the  deformation,  or  change  of  form,  may  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  load  is  hdd  on,  espedally  if  aided  by 
vibration.  Referring  to  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges 
Mr.  Clark  observes,  ^*  In  all  the  tubes  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  they  attuned  a  deflection  which  remained  constant.  Time 
is  an  important  element  in  producing  the  ultimate  permanent  set 

*  Claik  <m  the  TuMar  Bridgn^  p.  449. 
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in  any  elastic  material;  but  when  the  permanent  set  due  to  the 
strain  is  once  attained,  the  ciontinuance  of  the  same  strain  induces 
no  further  deflection,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  no  sub- 
sequent change  has  occurred  in  the  deflection  of  the  Conway 
Bridge  from  two  years  of  use,  nor  has  any  increase  in  the  versed 
sine  of  the  Memd  Suspension-bridge  taken  place  in  twenty-five 
years,  where  the  strain  is  greater  than  in  the  plates  of  the  Conway 
Bridge,  and  liable  to  be  considerably  varied  fix>m  the  osdllation 
which  occurs  in  gales  of  wind.  The  permanent  stnin  in  the 
Britannia  Bridge  is  under  three-fifths  of  that  in  the  Suspension 
Bridge.  The  effect  of  time  in  producing  permanent  elongation  has 
been  also  observed  at  the  High  Level  Bridge  (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne),  where  the  wrought-iron  tie-chains,  which  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  arches,  although*  under  much  less  strain  than  the  above, 
continued  to  extend  for  a  considerable  period  before  they  attained 
a  set  at  which  they  remained  constant.  These  motions  are  so 
extremely  minute  that  they  are  only  ascertainable  in  large  rigid 
structures,  where  they  are  measured  by  the  corresponding  increase 
of  deflection."*. 

The  residual  set,  after  the  strain  has  been  removed,  also  takes 
time  to  adjust  itself  to  a  permanent  condition,  and  some  crude 
experiments  of  my  own  tend  to  prove  that  the  set  of  wrought-iron 
relaxes  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days 
after  the  strain  has  been  removed. 

STEEL. 

411.  I^aw  of  elasticity  true  fbr  steel — CJoelileleBt  and  limit 
•f  elasticity  of  steeL — Numerous  experiments  made  by  the 
'*  Steel  Committee"  prove  that  the  law  of  elasticity  applies  to 
steel  with  great  exactitude  within  the  limit  of  elastic  reaction 
which  for  practical  purposes  is  about  21  tons  per  square  inch  both 
for  tension  and  compression  (998  and  t59).  Within  this  limit  the 
mean  decrement  of  length  per  ton  per  square  inch  fix>m  compression 

=:  '0000743  =:  I  a  A  Kcfi^  ^^  ^^  original  length,  and  the  mean 

*  duk  on  the  TuMar  Bridget,  p.  671. 
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increment  from  extension  =  *0000764  =  i  *j  OftQ^^  ^^  ^^®  original 

length.  Taking  the  mean  of  these,  the  coefficient  of  either  tensile 
or  compressive  elasticity  =  13,274  tons  =  29,733,760  fibs,  per 
square  inch.  From  Sir  William  Furbaim's  experiments  on  deflec- 
tion under  transverse  strain,  the  coefficient  of  transverse  elasticity 
=  31,000,000  lbs.  (t59).  For  practical  purposes  we  may  assume 
30,000,000  ibs.,  =  13,393  tons  per  square  inch,  as  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity  of  steel,  which  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
usual  coeffident  for  wrought-iron,  though  the  latter  sometimes 
approaches  29,000,000  lbs.,  or  very  closely  that  of  steel. 

TIMBER. 

419.  MAmlt  of  elasticity  of  timber  not  acenraiely  de- 
flned — CoelileleDt  of  elasticity  depends  on  the  dryness  of 
the  timber. — Experiments  on  timber  by  MM.  Chevandier  and 
Wertheim  lead  them  to  form  the  following  conclusions.* 

1°.  The  density  of  timber  appears  to  vary  but  slightly  with  age. 

2^.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes 
beyond  a  certain  age  and  depends  on  the  dryness  and  aspect  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  grow,  northerly 

■ 

aspects  and  dry  soils  raising  the  coefficient. 

3°.  The  coeffident  of  elasticity  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  cutting 
trees  before  or  after  the  sap  is  down. 

4°.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  true  limit  of  elasticity,  as 
there  is  always  a  permanent  set  along  with  an  elastic  elongation. 

5^.  The  limit  of  elasticity  rises  with  the  dryness  of  the  timber,  and 
wet  timber  takes  a  permanent  set  more  readily  than  dry  timber. 

6°.  In  timber  artificially  dried  in  a  stove,  the  limit  of  elasticity 
coincides  nearly  with  the  limit  of  rupture,  t.^.,  such  timber  takes 
scarcely  any  permanent  set. 

7°.  Artificial  drying  greatly  increases  the  stiffness  of  timber. 

STONE. 

41S.  Tltreons  materials  take  no  set. — It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Robinson  that  ^'hard  bodies  of  an  uniform  glassy  structure,  or 

*  Morixi,  Bi$isUmc€  du  UaUnanuc^  p.  87. 
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granulated  like  stones,  are  elastic  through  the  whole  extent  of  their 
cohesion,  and  take  no  set,  but  break  at  once  when  overloaded."* 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  true  of  all  granulated  bodies 
like  stones,  for  Mr.  Mallet,  referring  to  his  experiments  on  crushing 
small  cubes  of  quartz  and  slate  rock  from  Holyhead,  0*707  inch 
upon  each  edge,  observes,  '^  the  per-saltum  way  in  which  all  the 
specimens  of  both  rocks  yield,  in  whatever  direction  pressed,  is 
another  noteworthy  di*cumstance.  The  compressions  do  not  con- 
stantly advance  with  the  pressure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rock 
occasionally  suffers  almost  no  sensible  compression  for  several 
successive  increments  of  pressure,  and  then  gives  way  all  at  once 
(though  without  having  lost  cohesion,  or  having  its  elasticity  per- 
manently impaired),  and  compresses  thence  more  or  less  for  three 
or  four  or  more  successive  increments  of  pressure,  and  then  holds 
tost  again,  and  so  on.  This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  the 
mass  of  the  rock  being  made  up  of  intermixed  particles  of  several 
different  simple  minerals,  having  each  specific  differences  of  hard- 
ness, cohesion,  and  mutual  adhesion,  and  which  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  resistances  to  pressure,  in  succession  broken  down,  before 
the  final  disruption  of  the  whole  mass  (weakened  by  these  minute 
internal  dislocations)  takes  place.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
micaceous  plates  and  aluminous  day-particles  interspersed  through 
the  mass  give  way  first.  The  chlorite  in  the  slate,  and  probably 
felspar-crystals  in  the  quartz-rock,  next,  and  so  on  in  order,  until 
finally  the  elastic  skeleton  of  silex  gives  way,  and  the  rock  is 
crushed.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  this  successive  disintegration 
does  not  occur  at  equal  pressures,  in  the  same  quality  and  kind  of 
rock,  when  compressed  transverse  and  parallel  to  the  lamination."  f 
Hookes'  law  probably  applies  up  to  the  limit  when  the  first  crush- 
ing of  the  weakest  ingredient  occurs.  What  takes  place  afterwards 
corresponds  with  the  intermittent  way  in  which  wrought-iron  in 
tension  stretches  once  the  limit  of  elastidty  has  been  passed. 

*  Bncye.  MOr^  8th  ed,  art  "  Strength  of  MatetuOs,"  Vol.  xx.,  p.  756. 
t  PhU,  Tram.,  1862,  p.  669. 
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414.  Arches  eamberj  SBspeDSloD  bridges  deflect^ 
irlrders  eloDi^Atej  fk^m  elevation  of  temperatBre— Ex|iaiislon 
rollers. — Changes  of  temperature  affect  bridges  very  differently 
according  to  their  mode  of  construction.  An  increase  of  tem- 
perature causes  the  crowns  of  iron  arches  which  are  confined 
between  fixed  abutments  to  rise,  and  the  spandrils  to  extend 
lengthways,  chiefly  along  their  upper  flange  or  horizontal  member; 
hence,  rpom  for  longitudinal  expansion  should  be  provided  by 
leaving  a  vertical  space  between  the  ends  of  the  spandrils  and  the 
masonry  of  the  abutments  above  sprin^ng  level.  When  iron 
arches  extend  over  several  spans,  the  spandrils  of  the  different 
spans  should  not  be  rigidly  connected  together  like  continuous 
^rders,  for  then  their  expansion  may  cause  a  dangerous  crushing 
strain  along  the  vertical  line  of  junction  and  throughout  the 
horizontal  member,  a  portion  of  which  strain  will,  no  doubt,  be 
transmitted  to  the  ribs  themselves.  When,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  connect  together  the  spandrils  of  consecutive 
iron  arches,  this  should  be  effected  by  sliding  covers,  or  some 
similar  contrivance,  which,  though  they  restrain  lateral  motion,  yet 
will  allow  perfect  freedom  for  changes  of  length.  The  rise  in  the 
crown  of  one  of  the  cast-iron  arches  of  Southwark  Bridge  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Bennie  to  be  about  1*25  inches  for  a  change  of 
temperature  of  50°F;  the  length  of  the  chord  of  the  extrados  is 
246  feet  and  its  versed  sine  is  23  feet  1  inch;  accordingly,  the 
length  of  the  arch,  which  is  segmental,  is  3020*8  inches.*  The 
cast-iron  bridge  of  Charenton,  whose  span  and  versed  sine  are  35  and 

♦  Tram.  IntL  C.  S,,  Vol  iii,  p.  201. 
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4  metres  respectively,  has  been  observed  to  rise  14  millimetres 
('55  inch)  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  west  from  an  elevation  of 
14^C.  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.* 

Stone  arches  are  affected  in  a  similar  way  to  iron  arches.  With 
increased  temperature  the  crown  rises  and  joints  in  the  parapets 
open  over  the  crown,  while  others  over  the  sprin^ng  dose  up. 
The  reverse  takes  place  in  cold  weather;  the  crown  descends,  joints 
over  the  springing  open  and  those  over  the  crown  close.  When 
stone  or  iron  arches  are  of  large  span  these  movements  from  changes 
of  temperature  will  generally  dislocate  to  a  certain  degree  the 
flagging  and  pavement  of  the  roadway  above.  This  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  Southwark  Bridge. 

An  increase  of  temperature  causes  suspension  bridges  to  deflect, 
just  the  reverse  of  what  happens  with  arches.  Girders,  which  exert 
only  a  vertical  pressure  on  the  points  of  support,  extend  longi- 
tudinally under  the  same  influence,  and  on  this  account  it  is  usual 
in  long  bridges  to  provide  expansion  rollers,  or,  if  the  span  be 
moderate,  sliding  metallic  surfaces,  under  one  end  of  each  main 
girder.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  sliding  surfaces 
remidn  long  in  working  order,  and  some.en^neers  prefer  timber 
wall^plates  beneath  the  ends  of  the  girder,  even  when  the  span 
reaches  150  feet.  In  place  of  being  supported  by  rollers,  which  are 
apt  to  set  fitft,  girders  are  sometimes  hung  from  suspension  links,  the 
pendulous  motion  of  the  links  affording  the  requisite  longitudinal 
movement  due  to  change  of  temperaturcf  The  chains  of  suspen- 
sion bridges  are  generally  attached  to  saddles  which  rest  on  rollers 
on  top  of  the  towers ;  the  object  of  these,  however,  is  rather  to 

compensate  for  unequal  loading  than  for  changes  of  temperature. 

415.  Alteration  of  Icni^h  fk^m  ehani^e  of  tcmperatore — 
CoeSelents  of  linear  expansion. — The  coefficient  of  linear 

*  Moriii,  lUdttanee  de»  MaUriavx,  p.  116. 

t  BzpAiisioii  rollers  were  placed  under  one  end  of  each  principal  of  the  roof  over 
the  New-etreefe  Station,  BLrmingham,  212  feet  span ;  the  other  end  was  attached  to 
cast4ron  columns.  The  rollers  did  not  move,  bnt  the  columns  rocked  0*01917  inches 
for  each  d^pree  Fahrenheit — (Proe.  InH.  O.E^  Vol  xiv.,  p.  261.)  Expansion  rollers 
were  also  placed  under  one  end  of  each  of  the  crescent-shaped  principals  of  the  old 
Iime«treet  Station,  Uverpool,  158i  ^^^  "P*^  ^^^  c^d  not  act — (Idern^  Vol  ix.,  p.  207.) 
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expansion  of  any  niaterial  ie  the  fractional  part  of  its  length  at  zero 
eentigiade  which  it  elongates  or  shortens  from  a  change  of  one  unit 
of  temperature,  generally  l^C.  The  alteration  of  length  for  other 
changes  of  temperature  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

X  =  niZ  (248) 

Where  I  =  the  length  of  the  bar  at  0**C., 

k  =  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  the  material  for 

one  degree  centigrade, 
n  =:  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  temperature 

of  the  bar  is  raised  or  lowered, 
X  =  the  increment  or  decrement  of  length  due  to  a  change 
of  temperature  equal  to  n  degrees. 

Ex.  The  total  length  of  the  Bntaimia  wiought-mm  tabular  bridge  is  1,510  feet»  and 
■n  increMe  of  temperature  of  26*F.  cauaed  an  increase  of  length  of  3|  inches,  what  is 
the  coefficient  of  linear  expamdon  of  the  tube  for  VC  % — {CUxrh,  p.  715.) 

Here,        {  ^  1510  feet  =  18120  inches, 
n  =  26T.  =  U-44rO., 
X  =  8*25  inches. 

Amwer,  *  =  4  =  ,.    f^?n,«A  =  0-000012421  indi, 
'  nl      14-44X18120  ^ 

which,  it  will  be  obsenred,  agrees  closely  with  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  wiought- 

iron  in  the  table  below. 

The  following  table  contains  the  coefficients  of  linear  expansion 
of  various  materials  for  one  degree  centigrade. 

TABLE  L — ^GoumcDENTS  of  Lineab  Expakbioit  fob  l^G. 


Deaeriptfon  of  MateilaL 


Attthority. 


Coefflclento 
of  liuear 

•xpanaion 
ft)rl»a 


Mbtals. 


Antimony,  .... 

Bismuth,  .... 

Brass  (supposed  to  be  Hambuig  plate  brass), 
Do.   (English  plate,  in  form  of  a  rod), 


Smeaton, 

Da 
Hamsden, 

Do. 


-000010833 
-000013917 
-000018554 
-000018928 


None. — One  degree  Fahrenheit  =  (ths  of  one  degree  centigrade.  To  oonTert  a 
given  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  the  oorresponding  temperature  centigrade, 
subtract  82^.,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  ^  Thus,  the  temperature  of  86^F.  = 
80<>0.,  but  a  range  of  dO^F.  =  48«*C.,  nearly. 
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TABLE  L— Ckmrrannns  of  Likkab  Expaitbion  fob  l^C^ixmUnued. 


Deseriptton  of  MatertaL 


Antboritf. 


Coefflclento 
of  linear 

expansion 
for  1»C. 


MsTALB. 
(English  plate,  in  form  of  a  trough), 

Da  (cMt),        .... 

Da   (wire),       -  -  -  . 

Copper,  .  -  .  -  - 

Da 

GcM  (de  depart) 

Da  (itandard  of  Paris,  not  annealed). 

Da  (  do.  annealed). 

Iron  (cast),        -  .  .  . 

Da  (from  a  bar  cast  2  inches  square). 

Da  (  da  (an  inch  square). 

Da  (soft  f oiged). 

Da  (rooiid  wire),  ... 

Da  (wire),  -  -  .  . 
Lead, 

Do,  ..... 
Palladium,  .... 
Plating 

Da, 

SilTer  (of  Cupel), 

Da    (Paris  standard),  • 

Da,       .  -  -  -  . 

Solder  (white ;  lead  2,  tin  1),     . 

Do.    (spelter;  copper  2,  zinc  1), 
Speculum  metal,  ... 

Steel  (untempered), 


Ramsden, 
Smeaton, 

Do. 
Laplace  &  Lavoisier, 

Da 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Ramsden, 
Adie, 

Da 
Laplace  &  Lavoisier, 

Do. 
Troughton, 
Laplace  &  Lavoisier, 
Smeaton, 
WoUaston, 
Dulong  &  Petit, 
Troughton, 
Laplaoe&  Lavoisier, 

Da 
Troughton, 
Smeaton, 

Da 

Da 
Laplace  &  Lavoisier, 


-000018949 
•000018750 
•000019838 
•000017122 
•000017224 
•000014661 
•000015516 
•000015186 
•000011094 
•000011467 
•000011022 
•000012204 
•000012850 
•000014401 
•000028484 
'000028667 
•000010000 
•O00008842 
•000009918 
•000019097 
•000019087 
•000020826 
•000025053 
•000020583 
•000019338 
•000010788 
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TABLE  L— CoEFnouvTB  or  Liviak  Ezpahsios  roB  l^C-HxmtMMMi 


DcMriptioii  of  lUteriiL' 

Anthorltj. 

CoeOdenta 
of  linear 

expsoafoB 
fbrl^C 

MSIAIA 

Steel,  (tempered  yellow,  annealed  at  65^G.),     - 

Laplace  k  Lavoisier, 

•000012396 

Do.  (blistered),             .           .           .           - 

Bmeaton, 

•000011600 

Do.  (rod), 

Bamsden, 

■000011447 

Tin  (from  Malacca),       .           -           -           - 

Laplaoe&  Lavoisier, 

•000019376 

Do.  (from  Falmouth), 

Do. 

■000021780 

Zinc,       .----- 

SmeatoD, 

•000029417 

TmBEB. 

Baywood,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  diy,      - 
Deal,           do.           do.           do. 

Joole, 
Do.      . 

•00000461 to 
•00000566 
•00000428  to 
■00000438 

Stons,  Bbiok,  Glabb,  Oembht. 

Arbroath  pavement,       .           .           -           . 

Adie, 

•000008986 

Brick  (best  stock),          .           .           -           . 

Da      - 

•000005502 

Do.  (fire),         .           .           -           -           - 

Da      - 

•000004928 

CaithnesB^payement,       .... 

Da      - 

-000008947 

Cement  (Soman),           .... 

Do.      - 

•000014349 

Glass  (English  flint),       .... 

Laplace&  Lavoisier, 

•000008117 

Do.  (French,  with  lead), 

Do.      - 

•000O0872O 

Granite  (Aberdeen  grey). 

Adie, 

■000007894 

Do.      (Peterhead  red,  dry),     - 

Da      - 

•000008968 

Da      (         do.        moist),      - 

Da      - 

•000009583 

Greenstone  (from  Batho), 

Do.      - 

•000008089 

Marble  (Carrara,  moist), 

Do.      - 

^00011928 

Do.      (    do.      dry),    .... 

Da      - 

•000006539 

Do.      (black  Galway), 

Do.      - 

• 

•000004452 

Do.      (  do.    softer  specimen,  containing  more 
fossils). 

Do.      - 

■000004798 
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TABLE  L^CojuryioiMTB  or  Lxnbab  Expahbiov  fob  l^C.^cantinued, 


Deseriptton  of  MaterlaL 

Authority. 

Coefficients 
of  lineu* 
expansioii 

for  i*»a 

Sron^  Buck,  Glass,  CuaifT. 
Maible  (Sicilian  white,  moist), 
Da      (          do.         diy),     - 
Sandstone  (fimm  Graigleith  qnany), 
Slate  (from  Penrhyn  quany,  Wales), 

Adie,       . 
Do. 

Da      - 
Do.      - 

•000014147 
•000011041 
•000011748 
•000010876 

Adie ;  DuxmV  Treatue  an  fftat,  p.  85. 

Dulong  and  Petit ;  PcmilUt,  EUmenU  de  Physique,  p.  221. 

Joule ;  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  Vol.  ix.,  No.  28,  p.  8. 

Laplace  and  Lavoisier ;  Dixon*8  TreaHae  on  Heat,  p.  29. 

Bamsden ;  idan,  p.  27. 

Smeaton ;  PouiUet,  £Ument8  de  Phynque,  p.  221. 

Tronghton;  idem. 

Wollaston;  idem. 

410.  BxpaBAlblllty  of  timber  diminished^  or  ewen  reversed^ 
by  BiohitBre. — ^Mr.  Joule  found  that  moisture  occasioned  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  expansibility  of  timber  by  heat.  After 
a  rod  of  bay-wood  on  which  he  experimented  **  had  been  immersed 
in  water  until  it  had  taken  up  150  grains,  making  its  total  weight 
882  grains,  its  coefficient  of  expansion  was  found  to  be  only 
*000000436.  Experiments  with  the  rod  of  deal,  weighing  when 
dry  425  grains,  gave  similar  results ;  when  made  to  absorb  water 
its  coefficient  of  expansion  gradually  decreased,  until,  when  it 
weighed  874  grsdns,  indicating  an  absorption  of  449  grains  of 
water,  expansion  by  heat  ceased  altogether,  and  on  the  contrary,  a 

contraction  by  heat  equal  to  •0000(X)636  was  experienced.* 

419.  Molstare  laereases  the  expansibility  of  some  stones — 
Ralslnir  A«  temperature  prodnees  a  permanent  set  In 
others. — ^^In  the  case  of  greenstone,  and  some  descriptions  of 

marble,  the  effect  of  moisture  was  to  increase  the  amount  of 


•  Proe.  Boy.  Soe,,  Vol  iac,  Na  28,  p.  8. 
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expansion;  in  other  instances  no  effect  of  this  kind  was  perceptible. 
Mr.  Adie  also  fonnd  that  in  white  Sicilian  marble  a  permanent 
increase  in  length  was  produced  eveiy  time  that  its  temperature 
was  raised,  the  amount  of  increase  diminishing  each  time.*** 

41§«  Jl  change  of  temperature  of  16^.  la  eaeMrom,  and 
T6°C  la  wroBffht-lronj  are  capable  of  prodaciair  a  straia  of 
oae  ton  per  sqaare  laeh — Open-work  librderi  In  the  llnlted 
iUni^oni  are  liable  to  a  raase  of  45^C — ^The  alteration  of 

length  of  a  cast-iron  bar  within  the  range  of  three  tons  tension  and 
seven  tons  compression  per  square  inch,  which  include  the  ordinary 
limits  of  working  strain,  is  about  '000175  of  the  original  length 
for  each  ton  per  square  inch,  and  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion 
for  1®C.  =  '00001 146 7  according  to  Adie;  consequentiy  a  change 
of  temperature  of  about  15°C.  (=  27**F.)  is  capable  of  developing 
a  force  equal  to  one  ton  per  square  inch.  Again,  if  we  assume 
that  the  alteration  of  length  of  a  bar  of  wrought-iron  for  both 
tensile  and  compressive  strains  =  '000093  of  its  length  for  each 
ton  per  square  inch,  its  coefficient  of  expansion  for  l^C.  being 
•000012204,  a  change  of  temperature  of  about  7-5^0-  (=  IS'S^'F.) 
is  capable  of  developing  a  force  equal  to  one  ton  per  square  inbh. 
Hence,  a  given  change  of  temperature  will  develop  twice  as  much 
force  in  wrought  as  in  cast-iron.  The  range  of  temperature  to 
which  open-work  bridges  through  which  the  air  has  free  access  are 
subject  in  this  country  seldom  exceeds  45°C.  (=  8PF.),  for  which 
range  wrought-iron  alters  '000549,  or  nearly  rd^th  of  its  original 
length.  This  change  of  length  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  strain  of  6  tons  per  square  inch.  The 
range  of  temperature  of  cellular  flanges  may,  however,  exceed  that 
mentioned  above,  as  Mr.  Clark  mentions  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  before  it  was  roofed  over,  differed 
''  widely  from  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior,  for  the  top 
during  hot  sunshine  has  been  oberved  to  reach  120^F.,  and  even 
considerably  more ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thermometer  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow  on  the  tube  has  registered  as  low  as  16^F.'^t 

*  Dixon**  TreatUe  on  ffeat^  p.  84. 

t  BrUannia  and  Comoay  Tnbular  Bridgei  p.  71 
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A  familiar  instance  of  the  contractile  force  of  wrouglit-iron  in 
cooling  is  exhibited  in  the  tires  of  wheels.  *'  An  ingenious  appli* 
cation  of  this  force  was  also  made  in  the  case  of  a  gallery  in  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  whose  walls  were 
forced  outwards  by  some  horizontal  pressure.  To  draw  them 
together  M.  Molard,  formerly  director  of  the  Museum  in  that 
establishment,  had  iron  bars  passed  across  the  building,  and 
through  large  plates  of  metal  bearing  on  a  considerable  surface  of 
the  external  walls.  The  ends  of  these  bars  were  formed  into 
screws,  and  provided  with  nuts,  which  were  first  screwed  close 
home  against  the  plates.  Each  alternate  bar  was  then  elongated 
by  means  of  the  heat  of  oil  lamps  suspended  from  it,  and  when 
expanded  the  nuts  were  again  screwed  home.  The  lamps  being 
removed,  the  bars  contracted,  and  in  doing  so  drew  the  walls 
together.  The  other  set  of  bars  was  then  expanded  in  the  same 
manner,  their  nuts  screwed  home,  and  the  wall  drawn  in  through 
an  additional  space  by  their  contraction.  And  this  series  of 
operations  was  repeated  until  the  walls  were  completely  restored 
to  the  vertical,  in  which  position  the  bars  then  served  permanently 
to  secure  them."* 

419.  Tabular  plate  sirdem  are  saltfect  to  vertical  and 
lateral  aiotloiM  flroai  ehaiiseA  of  temperature — Open-work 

yMlers  are  nearly  quite  flree  flrom  these  moTementi. — ^In 

addition  to  the  longitudinal  movements  to  which  all  girders  are 
subject  from  changes  of  temperature,  tubular  plate  girders  move 
vertically  or  laterally  whenever  the  top  or  one  side  becomes  hotter 
than  the  rest  of  the  tube.  Referring  to  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge,  Mr.  Clark  states  that  *^  even  in  the  dullest  and  most  rainy 
weather,  when  the  son  is  totally  invisible,  the  tube  rises  slightly, 
showing  that  heat  as  well  as  light  is  radiated  through  the  clouds. 
On  very  hot  sunny  days  the  lateral  motion  has  been  as  much  as  3 
inches,  and  the  rise  and  fall  2  inches  and  -^uths/'t  These  vertical 
and  lateral  motions  have  not  been  much  observed  in  lattice  or 
open-work  girders;  no  doubt  because  the  air  and  sunshine  have 

*  Dixon's  TreatiH  on  ffeatf  p.  121. 
t  Tubular  Bridffti,  p.  717. 
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free  access  to  all  parts  and  thus  produce  an  eqaable  temperature 

throughout  the  whole  structure. 

490.  TraiiATcrae  fltreni^h  of  casMron  not  afliected  hy 
phangem   of  temperaiare    between    16^F.    and    600°F. — 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Fairbaim^s  experiments  on  the  trana- 
yerse  strength  of  cast-iron  at  various  temperatures  from  16^F. 
upwards,  that  its  strength  "  is  not  reduced  when  its  temperature 
is  raised  to  600^F«,  which  is  nearly  that  of  melting  lead;  and 
it  does  not  differ  very  widely,  whatever  the  temperature  may  be, 

provided  the  bar  be  not  heated  so  as  to  be  red  hot.*'* 

491.  Tensile  fltrenffth  of  plate-iitMi  nnilbnn  fk^ni  O^F.  to 
400^F. — It  also  appears  from  Sir  William  Fairbaim's  experiments 
on  wrought-iron  at  various  temperatures  that  the  tensile  strength 
of  plates  is  substantially  uniform  between  O^F.  and  400^F.  This 
result  is  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  the  committee  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  appointed  to  report  on  the  strength  of  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  steam  boilers.  Sir  Wm.  Fidrbaim 
also  found  that  the  strength  of  the  best  bar-iron  was  increased 
about  one-third  when  the  temperature  reached  320^F.,  after  which 
it  again  diminished,  f  This,  however,  seems  anomalous,  and  further 
confirmation  would  be  desirable. 

*  Hod^kiiison's  Exp,  JZm.,  p.  878. 

f  Utrful  Infijrma/tUin  for  Engineen^  second  series,  {^.114,  124 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FLAKGES. 

4M.  CJaat-iron  gtHterm* — ^The  compression  flange  of  castriron 
girders  is  frequently  made  stronger  than  is  theoretically  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  sufElciently  stiff  to  resist  side 
pressure,  vibration^  or  other  disturbing  causes ;  in  a  word,  to  resist 
flexure.  As  the  average  crushing  strength  of  cast-iron  is  about 
5  times  its  tensile  strength,  theory  indicates  the  most  economical 
proportion  of  the  compression  to  the  tension  flange,  when  both  are 
horizontal,  to  be  also  1  to  5  (19),  whereas  it  is  generally  made 
much  stronger  than  this,  its  area  being  sometimes  one-third  of 
that  of  the  tension  flange.  Hence,  cast-iron  ^rders  rarely  fail  in 
the  compression  flange  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  calculate 
their  strength,  as  well  as  that  of  wrought-iron  girders,  from  the 
leverage  of  the  tension  flange  by  the  following  well-known  modifi- 
cation of  eq.  18 : — 

W  =  ?^  (249) 

in  which  W  =  the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  in  tons, 

a  =  the  net  area  of  the  tension  flange  in  square  inches, 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  web  at  the  centre  in  inches, 
/  =  the  length  between  bearings  in  inches, 
c  =  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  material. 
For  cast-iron  double-flanged  ^rders  the  coefficient  (r  =  4  x  7 
=  28,  the  average  tensUe  strength  of  simple  cast-irons  being  about 
7  tons  per  square  inch.    For  wrought-iron  box  girders  with  equal 
flanges,  c  =:  4  x  20  =r  80,  the  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  plate 
iron  being  about  20  tons  per  square  inch.     This  equation  omits  any 
strength  derived  from  the  vertical  web  acting  as  an  independent 
^recti^igukr  girder  (IQO) ;  it  gives,  therefore,  too  low  a  result  when 
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the  area  of  the  web  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  total  croes  eectioo, 
or  when  the  tensile  strength  of  cast-iron  exceeds  7  tons;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  formula  will  give  too  high  a  result  with  narrow 
plate  girders  which,  if  unsupported,  generally  fiul  by  bending 
sideways. 

4as.  CcIIbIm*  Amibc*. — The  closed  cell  was  for  some  years 

a  favourite  form  for  the  compression  flange  of  tubular  plate  girders, 

whereas  the  tension  flange  was  generally  made  of  one  or  several 

plates  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  jowstically  one  thick  plate. 

Pis.  107. 


The  adoption  of  the  oell  in  this  instance  arose  from  the  impression 
that  it  was  better  adapted  than  other  forms  of  pillar  for  resisting 
flexure,  and  so  no  doubt  it  was  when  used  as  a  pillar  without 
extraneous  support.  Its  connexion  with  the  continuous  web,  how- 
ever, prevents  the  flange  from  deflecting  in  a  vertical  direction, 
for  at  each  point  along  its  length  it  is  held  rigidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  thrust,  nor  can  it  escape  from  this  without  separating  from 
the  dde  plates,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  moderate  force  will 
hoM  a  pilar  in  the  Une  of  thrust  when  the  flexure  is  of  trifling 
amount  (IM).  It  should  also  be  kept  in  view  that  the  stiffiiees  of 
a  long  unsupported  plate  to  resist  flexure  is  proportional  to  the  cube 
of  its  thickness  (MS),  and  consequently,  if  the  top  and  bottom 
plates  of  the  cell  be  riveted  together,  we  have  a  plate  8  times  as 
stiff"  as  either  separately.    If  to  these  we  add  the  central  plate  and 
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the  upper  half  of  each  side  of  the  cell  (so  as  to  leave  the  depth 

of  girder  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  cell  to  the  lower  flange 

unaltered)  and  the  spare  angle  irons,  we  have  a  top  flange  at  least  3 

times  as  thick  and  therefore  27  times  as  stiff  to  resist  vertical  flexure 

as  the  unsupported  top  of  the  original  cell.     Though  we  do  not 

thoroughly  know  the  laws  which  govern  the  buckling  of  the  sides 

of  a  tube  (S85),  it  is  evident  that  the  pile  of  plates  possesses  a 

superiority  over  the  cell  in  this  respect.    It  is,  moreover,  clear  that 

the  lateral  stiffness  of  the  flange  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by 

using  one  thick  plate  of  the  same  width  and  sectional  area  as  the 

cell,  for,  regarding  the  pile  as  a  girder  on  its  side,  we  have  the 

adjacent  parts  of  the  double  web  performing  the  duty  of  flanges  in 

place  of  the  sides  of  the  cell.    One  great  objection  to  the  cell  is 

this;  a  large  extent  of  surface  is  exposed  to  corrosion  and  is  at  the 

same  time  diflBcult  of  access  and  therefore  liable  to  be  neglected; 

at  the  best  its  preservation  is  costly,  and  depends  on  the  amount  of 

care  which  the  pwiter  may  feel  inclined  to  bestow  on  an  irksome  task, 

for  the  proper  completion  of  which  he  feels  but  little  responsibility 

nnce  his  work  is  rarely  inspected,  while  during  its  tedious  and 

unhealthy  performance  he  is  obliged  to  assume  an  unnatural  and 

fatiguing  posture.* 

494*   Filed    llaDSCfl — ^Iionff   liTeto   not    oiyectionaMe.— 

When  several  plates  are  built  into  one  pile  it  may  be  objected  that 
great  length  of  rivet  is  required,  and  that  the  workmanship  is  in 
consequence  less  sound ;  but  this  objection  has  no  real  value  so  far 
as  the  riveting  is  concerned.  In  parts  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge  rivets  passed  through  six  layers  of  iron  of  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  nearly  3^  inches,t  and  in  the  Boyne  Viaduct  many 
rivets  passed  through  six  and  seven  plates,  and  in  some  parts  even 
nine.  As  I  had  forgotten  the  exact  method  of  manipulating  these 
long  rivets  at  the  Boyne  Viaduct,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Colville, 

*  A  iMinful  loreiieai  of  the  eyes  and  tendency  to  faint  an  experienced  in  doee 
oeDi  whenever  the  stifling  vaponr  of  new  lead  paint  ia  not  removed  by  constant 
conents  of  fresh  air  pasiing  through  them.  Henoe^  when  the  ventilation  is  defective^ 
the  painter  most  oome  out  at  short  intervals  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

t  BnioMnia^tmd  dmway  TfMtair  BndgtM,  p.  575. 
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the  intelligent  fiuperintendeiit  of  the  iron-work,  the  following 
details: — 

''  The  longest  rivet  we  had  was  about  8  inches  long  and  the 
boles  must  be  well  rimed  out.  The  rivets  were  kept  cool,  head 
and  point,  by  dipping  in  water,  and  the  body  of  the  rivet  made 
very  hot,  which  enabled  the  workmen  ta  use  the  cup  tool  and  the 
heavy  hammer  at  once.  Some  of  the  long  rivets  I  had  cut  out 
after  being  riveted,  to  see  what  they  looked  like,  and  I  must  say 
they  filled  better  than  I  expected,  being  at  top  of  the  piers,  which 
was  very  difficult  to  get  to.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  riveting  such 
thickness  as  was  at  the  Boyne  Bridge,  but  it  must  be  with  care  in 
the  heating  of  the  rivets  and  using  about  a  14  lb.  hammer  and  cup 
tools.  Common  light  riveting  hammers  would  only  upset  the 
rivet  at  the  point  and  would  not  fill  in  the  body  in  such  thickness 
as  4^  to  5  inches."  Mr.  Clark  made  some  experiments  on  rivets  13 
inches  long,  uiost  of  which  **  broke  at  the  head  in  cooling,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cool  the  centre  part  of  the  rivet  artificially 
previous  to  inserting  them,  the  head  and  tail  alone  remaining  red- 
hot.  In  this  manner  the  contraction  was  avoided  and  the  rivets 
remained  sound."  This  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  practice  at 
the  Boyne  Bridge,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  Mr.  Clark's  experi- 
ments the  heads  of  the  rivets  were  damaged  by  prolonged  hammer- 
ing with  light  hammers,  as  he  inserted  some  red-hot  rivets  8  feet 
long  in  some  castings  of  great  strength,  which,  therefore,  could  not 
yield  to  the  tension,  and  these  rivets  on  cooling  remained  in  all 
cases  perfectly  sound  and  had  merely  undergone  a  permanent 
extension  proportionate  to  the  temperature.* 

495.  Pnnchiiiff  and  drilllnir  tools. — Careful  attention  is  doubt- 
less required  in  punching  plates  so  that  the  holes  in  the  successive 
layers  may  coincide,  and  without  proper  precaution  much  trouble 
and  expense  would  be  incurred  in  subsequent  riming  out  the  holes, 
but  this  labour  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided  by  using  accurate 
templates,  or  when  the  magnitude  of  the  work  warrants  such  an 
outlay,  by  punching  machines  similar  to  the  Jacquard  machine  used 

*  The  Tubuhr  Bridges,  p.  895. 
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at  the  Conway  Bridge,  and  subsequentlj  at  the  Boyne  Viaduct  and 
Canada  Works,  and  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
ducing  accurate  repetitions  of  any  required  pattern.*  Drilling  tools 
for  boring  several  holes  at  once  have  been  introduced  with  much 
success,  as  at  Charing-cross  Bridge.  Such  tools  will  often  repay 
their  first  cost  by  the  saving  of  manual  labour  in  punching  and 
plating,  besides  insuring  more  accurate  work,  but  for  ordinary 
girder-work  the  common  punching  machine  is  the  cheapest  tool. 

4M.  Position  off  roadway — Compreflslon  llaiiipe  stMRened 
%y  the  compression  hraclny  off  the  weh. — ^The  roadway  is 
generally  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  flanges,  but  is  sometimes 
placed  midway.  The  latter  position  is  objectionable,  since  we  then 
lose  the  advantage  of  horizontal  rigidity  which  the  roadway  imparts 
to  the  flange  to  which  it  is  attached.  Moreover,  less  material  is 
generally  required  for  forming  the  connexion  between  the  cross- 
girders  and  the  main  girders  at  the  flanges  than  elsewhere.  When 
local  circumstances  do  not  determine  the  level  of  the  road  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear  desirable  to  connect  it  with  the  upper  or  compres- 
sion flanges,  so  as  to  stiffen  them  agiunst  horizontal  flexure,  and 
this  b  generally  the  best  position  with  shallow  girders,  as  it  allows 
the  load  to  be  placed  more  immediately  over  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  each  girder  and  thus  dispenses  with  heavy  cross-girders,  which 
is  often  a  very  important  saving,  berides  removing  any  tendency  to 
unequal  strain  which  a  one-sided  load  on  the  lower  flanges  might 
produce.  But  with  large  and  deep  girders,  independently  of  the 
theoretic  consideration  that  the  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  the 
more  stable  the  structure,  some  slight  counterbalancing  advantage 
results  from  connecting  the  road  with  the  lower  flange,  as  the 
expense  of  a  parapet  is  saved  and  there  is  a  greater  appearance  of 
security  when  a  train  travels  througl^,  instead  of  over,  a  tubular 
bridge.  When  the  roadway  is  attachedf'to  the  lower  flanges  and  the 
depth  of  ^rder  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  cross-bracing  between  the 
upper  flanges,  the  horizontal  stiffness  of  the  road  is  communicated 
to  the  upper  flanges  by  the  internal  bracing  of  the  compression 

*  For  a  deflcription  of  this  mMhine  see  Part  121  of  the  apU  Bngineer^  and  Architect^ 
JoumaL 
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braces  when  the  web  is  a  double-latticed  web  like  Fig.  102,  or 
by  vertical  ingle-iron  frames  when  the  web  is  plated,  and  in  the 
latter  case  triangular  gasaeta  are  sometimes  introduced  to  connect 
these  stiffening  frames  with  the  orosa-girderB,  The  crOBa-^rders 
are  also  occauonally  prolonged  like  cantilererB  and  their  extremities 
connected  by  raking  struts  with  the  upper  flanges,  as  is  usual  in 
the  parapets  of  wooden  bridges. 

4M.  Waste  Of  MuUnlal  !■  llaHvea  of  ■■!!)»«  wctlaa— 
Arched  apper  Umrngt — Waste  of  material  in  coBllaaaas 
(irdera  criwiay  BBciiaal  apana. — It  frequently  happens  that 
the  flanges  have  a  greater  sectional  area  near  th^  ends  than  theory 
requires,  in  order  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  flange  through- 
out its  entire  length  and  avoid  injudicious  thinning  of  the  material. 
This  source  of  loss  does  not  exist  in  the  bowstriug  girder,  as  in  it 
the  strain  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  each  flange.  A  compromise 
may  be  effected  between  the  bowstring  girder  and  that  with  parallel 
flanges  by  arching  the  upper  flange,  as  in  Fig.  108.  In  this  form 
of  girder  the  strains  near  the  ends  of  each  flange  are  increased  and 
rig.  108. 


thus  the  extra  material  is  utilized  at  the  same  time  that  the  strains 
in  the  end  braces  ore  diminiahed  in  consequence  of  the  oblique 
flange  taking  a  share  of  their  shearing  strain.  The  mode  of  calcu- 
lation  is  the  same  as  for  the  bowstring  girder.  For  a  similar  cause 
to  that  just  mentioned  there  Is  sometimes  a  waste  of  material  in  the 
flanges  of  continuous  girders  of  uniform  depth  crossing  spans  of 
very  unequal  length.  In  this  case  the  segments  over  the  smaller 
spans  are  much  deeper  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  thoaeover 
the  larger  spans,  and  hence  a  considerable  waste  of  material  may 
arise  from  carrying  the  general  design  of  the  flanges  symmetrically 
throughout. 
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498.  An  excess  off  strength  in  one  flanfpe  does  not  increase 
ike  strength  off  traced  girders,  thonirh  It  wkaj  slightly  in- 
crease tlie  strengili  off  ylrders  witli  continnons  welis. — If 

the  flangee  of  a  braced  girder  be  well  proportioned,  both  flanges 
will  fail  simultaneously  with  the  breaking  load,  and  any  increase  of 
strength  in  one  flange  only  does  not  increase  the  strength  of  the 
girder,  but  rather  diminishes  its  useful  strength  by  the  excess  of 
dead  weight.  When,  howeyer,  the  web  is  continuous,  an  increase 
of  strength  is  produced  by  enlarging  one  of  the  flanges  beyond  its 
due  proportion  for  the  following  reason: — ^The  unit-strain  in  the 
re-enforced  flange  is  less  than  before;  consequently,  there  is  less 
alteration  in  its  length  from  strain  and  the  neutral  surface  ap- 
proaches closer  to  it  than  if  the  flanges  were  duly  p|roportioned ; 
hence,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  web  aids  the  weaker  flange.  The 
useful  strength  of  the  girder,  however,  is  not  necessarily  increased, 
since  the  extra  strength  thus  obtained  may  merely  su£Sce  to  sup- 
port the  extra  weight  of  the  re-enforced  flange  (100). 

490.  Bearing  snrfhce  on  tlie  alkntments — ^Woridnff  load 
•n  eiq^uision  roilers. — ^The  area  of  bearing  sutSeu^  of  a  girder 
on  the  abutments  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  undue  crushing 
of  the  wall-plates  on  top  of  the  abutments.  A  common  rule  for 
cast-iron  girders  is  to  make  the  length  of  bearing  on  the  abutment 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  the  middle,  say  -j^th  of  the 
span.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  put  a  greater  pressure  on 
cast-iron  expansion  rollers  than  2  or  3  tons  per  linear  inch,  and 
where  the  length  of  a  girder  does  not  exceed  150  feet,  creosoted 
timber  wall-plates  will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  rollers  or 
metallic  sliding  beds,  both  of  which  are  apt  to  become  rigid  (414). 
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480.  Plate  web— CUealatton  off  strains. — In  lattice  girdere 
the  flanges  and  the  compression  braces  are  intersected  at  short 
intervals  and  thus  divided  into  short  pillars  as  far  as  their 
tendency  to  flexure  in  the  plane  of  the  girder  is  concerned;  this 
support  is  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  in  plate  girders,  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  which  is  the  continuity  of  the  vertical  connexion 
(single  or  double,  as  the  case  may  be)  between  the  flanges.  As  the 
thin  webs  of  plate  girders  are  ill  adapted  to  resist  buckling  or 
flexure  under  compression,  it  is  usual  to  stiffen  them  by  vertical  T 
or  angle  irons  reaching  from  flange  to  flange,  like  the  frames  of  a 
ship.  On  a  littie  consideration  it  will  be  obvious  that  these 
stiffening  frames  make  the  web  more  ri^d  at  short  intervals  in 
vertical  lines;  thus  this  method  of  constructing  plate  girders 
resembles  the  vertical  and  diagonal  bracing  investigated  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  and  the  strains  in  the  web  may  be  approximately 
calculated  in  the  manner  there  described,  though  they  are  more 
frequentiy  obtained  from  the  shearing-strain,  as  explained  in  54. 
If  these  frames  are  placed  diagonally  in  place  of  vertically,  the  web 
will  resemble  the  class  of  bracing  investigated  in  the  fifth  chapter 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

4S1.  AmbliTvity  respeetlnir  direetlon  off  strains  in  con- 
tinaoas  webs — ^Braeinir  seneraliy  more  economical  tlian 
piatinip — ^Hinimnm  tliieliness  off  piatinff  in  practice — ^ReiatlTC 

corrosion  off  metals. — ^Besides  these  compressive  strains  acting 
in  directions  more  or  less  defined,  there  exist  in  the  web  of  every 
plate  girder  diagonal  tensile  strains  which  cross  the  stiffening  frames 
and  whose  directions  are  not  so  clearly  defined  and  doubtless  vary 
to  some  extent  with  every  position  of  the  load.    It  thus  appears 
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that  some  portions  of  the  web  of  plate  girders  are  simultaneously 
sustaining  tension  and  compression  and  it  might  therefore  seem  at 
first  sight  that  a  continuous  web  is  more  economitad  than  one 
formed  of  diagonal  bracing,  since  in  the  former  arrangement 
the  same  piece  of  material  performs  a  double  duty,  which  in  the 
diagonal  system  requires  two  distinct  braces  (999).  Theoretically 
this  view  is  correct  if  it  be  conceded  that  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  material  is  capable  of  sustaining  without  injury  both  tensile  and 
compressive  strains  transmitted  through  it  simultaneously  at  an 
angle  with  each  other  and,  in  the  absence  of  direct  experiment, 
there  seems  some  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case  within  the 
limits  of  strain  which  are  considered  safe  in  practice.  For  instance, 
the  shell  and  ends  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  with  internal  flue  are 
subject  to  tensile  strains,  the  former  in  two  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  latter  in  various  directions,  while  the  flue  is 
subject  to  tension  longitudinally  and  compression  transversely. 
Again,  experiments  on  the  strength  of  riveted  joints  have  not 
indicated  any  source  of  weakness  in  the  plates  other  than  that  due 
to  the  reduction  of  area  by  the  rivet  holes  or  the  mode  of  punch- 
ing, and  if  moderate  compression  does  reduce  tensile  strength, 
closely  riveted  joints,  such  as  those  of  boilers,  would  be  perceptibly 
weakened  by  the  compression  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
rivets  in  cooling.  Further,  in  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  iron  bars,  their  ends  are  frequently  grasped  by  powerful  nippers 
which  compress  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  bar  slipping 
through,  and  it  seldom  breaks  where  thus  compressed,  rupture 
generally  taking  place  near  the  centre.  It  seems,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  infer  that  a  moderate  strain  of  either  kind  does  not  afiect 
the  ultimate  strength  of  iron  to  sustain  a  strain  of  the  other  kind 
at  right  angles  to  the  former.  However  this  may  be,  practical 
reasons  prevent  plate-iron  webs  from  being  so  economical  as  those 
formed  of  bracing,  except  in  small  or  shallow  girders,  or  girders 
which  sustain  unusually  heavy  loads  and  in  which  therefore  the 
shearing  strain  is  exceptional,  or  near  the  ends  of  girders  of  very 
large   span;    for  unless  the   plating  be  reduced  in  thickness  to 

the  extent  which  theory  indicates  as  sufficient,  but  which  is  quite 

2  D 
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unsuitable  for  practical  reasons,  the  bars  of  the  braced  web  will 
require  so  much  less  material  than  the  continuous  web  of  a  plate 
girder  as  to  make  the  former  really  the  more  economical. 

One  quarter  inch  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  minimum  thickness 
that  experience  sanctions  for  the  plating  of  permanent  structures. 
A  thinner  plate  than  this  may  with  care  last  for  years,  but  few 
engineers  would  wish  to  risk  the  stability  of  any  important 
structure  on  the  chance  of  such  irequent  attention  to  prevent 
corrosion  as  so  great  a  degree  of  tenuity  would  require.  Indeed, 
^  is  quite  thin  enough  for  ordinary  practice,  and  |  or  ^  inch  if  a 
girder  is  within  the  influence  of  air  charged  with  salt,  as  when 
railway  bridges  cross  tidal  estuaries.  Mr.  Mallet  gives  the  relative 
oxidation  of  certain  metals  in  moist  air  as  follows:* — 

Cast-iron,  -        -        -        -     -42 

Wrought-iron,  -        -        -        -    '54 

Steel, -56 

He  also  states  at  p.  27  of  his  third  report  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1843  on  the  action  of  ur  and  water  upon  iron,  that  in  one 
century  the  depth  of  corrosion  of  Low  Moor  Plates,  as  deduced 
from  his  experiments,  would  be — 

Inch. 

In  clear  sea  water,  -        -    0*215 

In  foul  sea  water,  -        -    0*404 

In  clear  fresh  water  only,       -    0*035 

4S9.  Platlnir  more  eeonomlcal  ihan  Ikraelnir  near  the  ends 
off  werj  lonir  ffirders — €3ontbioonui  webs  more  economleal  in 
shallow  than  In  deep  Kirders. — When  the  span  is  of  great 

extent  the  opens  between  the  braces  towards  the  ends  become 

smaller  from  the  increased  width  of  the  bars  and  therefore  nearly 

equal  to  their  overlap ;  hence,  there  is  a  certain  length  of  girder 

beyond  which  it  may  be  found  more  economical  to  form  the  ends 

of  the  web  of  continuous  plating  and  the  intermediate  portion  of 

diagonal  bracing.    The  length  of  girder  at  whose  extremities  the 

same  amount  of  material  is  required  for  the  web,  whether  formed 

of  bracing  or  of  plates,  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  ratio 

*  On  the  OonttrucUtm  ofArtiUeryt  p.  188. 
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of  depth  to  Bpan.  In  large  railway  girders,  id  which  this  ratio  ia 
frequently  alwut  1  to  15,  the  spaa  beyond  which  it  becomes  more 
economical  to  substitute  plating  near  the  ends  in  place  of  bracing 
lies  between  300  and  400  leet.  Take,  for  instance,  the  single-line 
nutway  bridge  of  400  feet  span,  whose  weight  is  calculated  in 
-  Example  4,  in  the  chapter  on  the  estimation  of  girder-work. 
The  length  is  400  feet  and  the  depth  is  26-67  feet,  or  l-15th  of 
the  length,  and  the  maximum  weight,  including  the  permanent 
load,  which  the  bridge  has  to  support  is  1,490  tons  distributed 
onifbrmly.  One-fourth  of  this,  or  372*5  tons,  is  the  sheanng-strain 
supported  by  the  web  at  each  end  of  each  mun  girder.  Now,  if  the 
bracing  be  at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  is  the  angle  of  economy,  the 
strain  in  the  end  diagonals  will  equal  the  shearing-stnuD  multiplied 
by  1'414,  =  526-7  tons,  requiring,  at  4  tons  per  square  inch,  a 
gross  section  of  131'7  square  inches*  If  the  iron  be  half-inch 
thick,  the  width  of  the  end  diagonal  will  equal  263  inohes,  as  in 
Fig-  109,  in  which  for  simplicity  only  one  system  of  triangulation 
is  represented,  since  the  overlap  will  be  the  same  whether  one  or 
several  systems  be  adopted. 

Tig.  109. 


It  is  evident  that  the  overlap  of  the  bars  consider^ly  exceeds  the 
opea  spaces.  This  example,  therefore,  has  attidned  the  span  beyond 
which  it  would  be  more  economical  to  employ  pUting  for  the  end 
portions  of  the  web-  If  f -inch  plating  be  considered  sufficiently 
thick  the  limit  would  of  course  happen  sooner.  If,  however,  the 
depth  were  greater  than  I-15th  of  the  length,  the  limit  would  be 

*  In  conaequenoe  of  the  rivet  hoUu,  i  toni  per  iquare  inch  of  gron  nactioii  U  far 
tCDcile  ibain  Mranwd  equinlent  to  5  ton*  per  iquue  inch  of  net  aectioa. 
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greater  than  in  our  example.  It  is  obvious  also,  from  what  has 
just  been  stated,  that  the  relative  economy  of  plate  webs  is  greater 
in  shallow  than  in  deep  girders ;  for,  if  bracing  were  used,  the 
opens  between  the  braces  would  be 'much  smaller  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case,  and  consequently,  if  these  opens  be  filled 
up  by  continuous  plating,  there  will  be  less  waste  of  material  in 
the  shallow  than  in  the  deep  girder. 

4SS.  CSreater  proportion  off  a  eontinaoos  welk  aTailaUe 
ffor  flaoiifCHitrains  in  shallow  than  In  deep  girders. — That 
plate  girders  derive  from  the  continuity  of  the  web  some  increase 
of  strength  over  that  due  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  flanges  is 
certain  (100),  but  the  amount  of  horizontal  strain  which  a  thin  web 
is  capable  of  transmitting  is,  in  large  girders,  generally  too  indefinite 
to  admit  of  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  area  of  the  flanges  on 
this  account  and  is,  therefore,  practically  of  slight  importance,  for 
it  seems  unlikely  that  horizontal  strains  of  compression  can  be 
transmitted  with  much  energy  through  the  thin  continuous  web 
of  a  deep  girder,  except  in  that  portion  which  is  close  to  the  flange 
and  therefore  stiffened  against  buckling  by  its  connexion  therewith. 
In  shallow  plate  girders,  however,  such  as  those  used  for  the  cross- 
girders  of  bridges,  deck-beams  of  ships,  fire-proof  floors,  &c.,  the 
web  generally  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  section,  possesses 
considerable  strength  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  available  for  hori- 
zontal as  well  as  vertical  strmns.  These  considerations  show  that 
the  flanges  of  a  shallow  plate  girder  derives  a  greater  percentage 
of  aid  from  the  web  than  those  of  a  deep  girder. 

484.  l^fleetlon  off  plate  grli^ers  sabstantlally  the  same 
as  that  off  lattice  grirders* — ^From  these  considerations  it  would 
also  appear  that  the  deflection  of  plate  girders  is  little,  if  at  all,  less 
than  that  of  lattice  girders,  the  length,  depth  and  flange-area  being 
the  same  in  'both ;  for  if  their  flanges  be  subject  to  the  same  unit- 
strains,  their  deflections  will  be  alike  (S98).  Even  assuming  that 
the  web  does  relieve  the  flanges  of  horizontal  strain  to  the  full 
extent  which  theory  indicates,  the  deflection  will  not  be  very 
materially  diminished  thereby,  for  it  appears  from  eq.  151  that 
a  continuous  web  is  for  horizontal  strain  equivalent  to  only  |th 
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of  its  area  placed  in  each  flange.  Plate  girders,  it  is  true,  are 
generally  thought  to  be  stiffer  than  those  with  braced  webs,  and 
closely  latticed  girders  than  those  with  only  one  or  two  systems 
of  triangulation,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  accurate  comparative 
experiments  on  this  subject.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the 
compression  flange  has  but  few  points  supported  by  intersecting 
braces  it  may  assume  under  strain  a  slightly  undulating  line,  and 
therefore  be  a  little  shorter  than  a  similar  flange  held  straight  at 
short  intervals  by  close  latticing  or  a  plate  web;  this  would  of 
course  increase  the  deflection. 

455.  Webs  of  east-lron  ffirders  often  add  mateiialiy  to 
their  strength. — The  webs  of  cast-iron  girders  are  usually  made 
much  stronger  than  is  required  for  the  mere  transmission  of  the 
shearing-stnun.  .  Hence,  they  rarely  require  stiffening  ribs,  and  the 
web  should  add  to  the  strength  of  such  girders,  calculated  merely 
from  the  leverage  of  either  flange  round  the  other  as  a  fulcrum,  by 
an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  breaking  weight  of  the  web  taken 
separately.  Stiffening  ribs  are  generally  to  be  avoided  in  cast-iron 
girders,  as  they  have  been  found  to  cause  rupture  in  some  instances 
from  unequal  contraction  of  the  metal. 

456.  Mbiiite  theoretic  aecaraey  andesfarabie* — In  construct- 
ing wrought- iron  girders  of  small  span,  say  under  30  or  40  feet, 
it  is  generally  more  economical  to  make  the  lattice  bars  of  one,  or 
at  most  of  two  sizes  throughout,  even  though  they  might  be  safely 
reduced  in  section  as  they  approach  the  centre.  This  arises  from 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  having  different  templates  and  a  stock 
of  bars  of  various  sizes.  Jt  is,  therefore,  cheaper  to  have  a  slight 
excess  of  material  than  go  to  the  nicety  of  sizes  which  would  be 
theoretically  strong  enough.  For  a  similar  reason  2^  inches  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  minimum  useful  width  for  a  lattice  bar  of 
ordinary  railway  girders.  When  of  less  width  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  swell  out  the  rivet  holes  in  the  forge,  so  as  to  avoid 
reducing  the  effective  section  of  the  bar  and,  independently  of  the 
bad  effect  sometimes  produced  by  heating  the  iron,  this  process  is  of 
coarse  more  expensive  than  cold  punching.  One  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  central  bracing  is  generally  stronger  than  theory  requires. 
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4S9.  Xoltlple  and  sintle  systenui  off  triaByaUUkHi  eoBH 
l^arcd — SlmpllHty  off  ile«ivB  defiiralkle — Ordinary  siaco  off 

Iron. —  This  leads  to  another  consideration,  viz.,  the  number  of 
systems  employed  in  bracing.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  15S 
that  the  practical  advantage  of  a  multiple  over  a  single  system  of 
triangulation  consists  in  the  more  frequent  support  ^ven  to  the 
compression  bars  by  those  in  tension,  and  by  both  to  the  flanges, 
thus  subdividing  the  parts  which  are  subject  to  compression  into  a 
number  of  short  pillars  and  restraining  them  from  deflection,  chiefly 
in  the  plane  of  the  girder.  It  may  also  be  urged  in  favour  of  dose 
latticing,  that  if  an  accident,  such  as  an  engine  running  off*  the  line, 
occurs  on  a  bridge  with  the  braces  few  and  far  apart,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  safety  of  the  whole  structure  is  menaced  by  the  fracture  of 
a  single  bar,  whereas  a  closely  latticed  or  plate  girder  is  not  only 
freer  from  this  danger,  but  affords  greater  security  in  case  of  one 
bar  being  originally  defective,  while  to  the  public  eye  it  has  the 
semblance  of  greater  safety,  a  consideration  not  altogether  to  be 
despised.  The  number  of  systems  adopted  will  also  depend  on  the 
distance  between  the  cross-girders  which  generally  occur  at  an 
apex,  and  on  the  practical  consideration  of  what  sized  material  is 
the  most  economical;  and  this  again  will  depend  on  two  things,  the 
first  cost  of  iron  of  small  and  laige  scantlings  and  the  subsequent 
cost  of  workmanship,  which  latter  item  varies  much  according  to 
the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  design.  No  definite  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  all  cases,  but  one  consideration  of  importance 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  seeking  after  apparent  economy  at  the 
outset.  The  larger  the  scantlings  and  the  more  simple  the  method 
of  construction,  the  smaller  is  the  surface  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences  and  the  more  easily  detected  is  any  corrosion  or  decay. 
The  chief  advantage  of  masonry  is  its  permanent  character.  No 
rust  or  decay  in  it  requires  constant  attention  or  painting  and,  if 
well  executed  at  the  outset,  masonry  truly  deserves  the  title  of 
permanent. 

It  will  be  useful  to  recollect  that  bars  or  strips  are  not  rolled 
wider  than  9  inches ;  when  a  greater  width  than  this  is  required 
narrow  plates  with  shorn  edges  must  be  used.    Plates  exceeding  4 
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feet  in  width,  or  15  feet  in  length,  or  containing  more  than  32 
square  feet,  or  weighing  more  than  4  cwt.,  are  generally  charged 
extra;  also  T  or  angle  iron,  the  sum  of  whose  sides  exceeds  9  or  10 
inches.  Plates  can  be  rolled  up  to  7  feet  wide,  or  30  feet  long,  or 
60  square  feet  in  area,  but  such  sizes  are  very  costly ;  they  increase 
in  thickness  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  are  generally  called  sheet 
iron  when  less  than  /^  inch  thick.  Ordinary  angle  iron  can  be  got 
in  lengths  of  from  30  to  36  feet,  and  up  to  6  X  6  X  ^  inches. 

458.  Tefitiiiir  sinall  ylrderi  liy  a  central  weight  eqaal  to 
liair  the  uiltorm  load  is  inaeenrate. — Small  girders  are  fre- 
quently tested  by  a  central  weight  equal  to  half  the  uniform  or 
passing  load  which  they  are  expected  to  carry  with  safety.  Though 
convenient,  tins  is  not  altogether  a  fidr  trial  of  the  web.  Let  W  = 
fhe  proof  load  in  the  centre,  and  2W  =  the  uniform  load.  The 
web  of  a  girder  designed  to  support  a  central  load,  W,  should  be  of 
uniform  strength,  for  it  sustains  throughout  a  shearing-strain  equal 

to  -^(84).    The  web  of  a  girder  designed  for  a  uniform  load, 

2W,  should  increase  &om  the  centre  where  the  shearing-strain  is  nil, 
towards  the  ends  where  the  strain  =  W,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  (46) ;  and  the  web  of  a  ^rder  designed  to 
support  a  passing  load  of  the  same  density  as  the  uniform  load 
should  increase  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends,  where  the  shear- 
ing-strain =  W,  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
further  end  (M).    Consequently,  the  strain  in  the  centre  of  the 

W 

web  from  a  passing  load  =  -j--    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 

web  near  the  centre  is  subject  to  a  much  greater  strain  from  a 
central  load  than  from  a  uniform  or  passing  load  of  twice  its  weight, 
whereas  at  the  ends  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  remarks  may  be  practically  lessened  by  the  con- 

nderataons  referred  to  in  4S6. 

459.  Comiexlon  hetweea  weh  and  llaiiir«0 — ^Unlfbrm  0trafai 
la  flaaffes — Trooirh  aad  M-shaped  flaagefl — WUwetm  pre* 
fieraMe  to  plB« — MAaM  of  lenirth  off  siagle-wehhed  ^Irdenk — 

In  wrought-iron  girders  the  shearing  area  of  the  rivets  con- 
necting each  brace  with  the  flanges  should  equal  the  net  section 
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of  the  brace ;  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  its  separating  from  the 
flanges  at  a  much  lower  strain  than  would  destroy  the  brace.  If 
the  web  be  a  continuous  plate,  the  shearing  area  of  the  connecting 
rivets  should  equal  its  theoretic  horizontal  section,  i.e.y  the  horizontal 
net  section  of  a  plate  whose  thickness  is  that  which  theory  demands; 
in  practice,  however,  the  plate  area  is  generally  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  theory  requires  and  hence  the  rivet  area  seldom 
equals  its  horizontal  net  section.  The  trough-shaped  section,  such 
as  that  represented  in  Plate  lY .,  is  a  favourite  form  for  the  flanges 
of  tubular  braced  girders  as  it  affords  great  facilities  for  attaching 
the  bracing  to  the  flanges.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
trough  with  deep  vertical  plates  on  the  ground  that  the  unit-strain 
is  not  constant  throughout  its  whole  area,  the  unconnected  edges 
of  the  vertical  plates  being  subject  to  a  severer  unit-strain  than  the 
horizontal  plates  in  consequence  of  each  brace  giving  off  its  hori- 
zontal component  of  stndn  at  a  point  which  generally  lies  nearer 
the  free  edge  of  the  vertical  plate  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  section.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  upper  or 
compression  flange,  as  similar  reasoning  applies  to  that  in  tension. 
This  tendency  to  excessive  local  strain  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
show  itself  by  a  slight  undulation  or  buckling  of  the  free  edge  of 
the  vertical  plate  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  line  of  thrust. 
This  buckling,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  excessive  local 
compression,  but  rather  of  defective  stiffness  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate,  for  if  it  were  stiffened  laterally  so  that  it  could  not 
escape  from  the  line  of  thrust,  and  if  the  unit-strain  along  this 
edge  were  greater  than  that  in  the  horizontal  plates,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  whole  flange  would  camber  from  the  shortening 
of  its  lower  edge.  This,  however,  does  not  take  place,  and  hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  strain  is  not  very  unequally 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  section.  Undulation  certainly  is 
a  defect  and  proves  that  the  plate  is  not  standing  up  to  its  work, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  excessive  compressive  strain ;  it  rather 
indicates  that  a  small  portion  of  the  vertical  plate  at  each  apex  on 
the  side  remote  from  the  centre  may  be  in  tension,  pulling,  instead 
of  thrusting,  the  flange  towards  the  centre.    Vertical  plates  ought 
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therefore  to  be  thick  enough  to  resist  buckling,  say  -j'l^th  of  their 
depth  (8S5),  or  else  be  stiffened  by  an  angle  iron  along  their  free 
edges.  The  weight  of  the  trough  itself,  acting  as  a  series  of  short 
girders  between  the  apices,  tends  to  produce  local  tension  in  the 
lower  edges  of  the  vertical  plates,  and  so  far  counteracts  excessive 
compressive  strain,  and  the  whole  flange  being  held  at  short 
intervals  by  the  bracing  resembles  a  long  thin  pillar  inside  a  tube ; 
the  pillar  may  undulate  slightly  and  press  here  and  there  against 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  but  the  compressive  strain  may  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  considered  as  being  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  section  of  the  pillar.  The  HI  section  of 
flange  also  has  its  advocates,  who  maintain  that  it  is  free  from  the 
objections  alleged  to  lie  against  the  trough  section.  The  practical 
convenience  of  the  latter,  however,  will  probably  enable  it  to  hold 
its  ground  against  its  rival.  The  student  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
views  of  eminent  engineers  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  the 
discussions  on  **  The  Charing  Cross  Bridge"  and  "  Uniform  Stress 
in  Girder  Work,"  in  the  22nd  and  24th  Vols,  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  main  bracing  is  some- 
times connected  to  the  vertical  plates  by  pins,  like  those  of  sus- 
pension bridges.  Judging,  however,  from  the  experience  gained  at 
the  Crumlin  viaduct — ^where  riveting  was  substituted  for  pins,  after 
some  years'  wear  and  vibration  had  loosened  the  latter* — it  seems 
generally  desirable  to  make  rigid  connexions,  and  for  this  purpose 
riveting  is  at  once  the  most  convenient  and  effective  method. 
Moreover,  pins  evidently  do  not  form  so  firm  a  termination  for  a 
strut  as  riveting,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  long  pillars  (Sll). 
The  braces  should  intersect  somewhere  in  the  vertical  plate.  In 
very  faulty  designs  they  are  sometimes  arranged  so  that  they  do 
not  intersect  each  other  in  the  flange,  but  would,  if  produced, 
meet  considerably  outside  it,  in  which  case  the  flange  is  subject  to 
an  injurious  cross-strain  and  is  liable  to  become  broken-backed  from 
the  compression  braces  thrusting  it  upwards  while  the  tension 
braces  pull  it  down,  or  vice  versa.     In  some  instances  this  has 

*  The  Engineer,  Noyember,  1866,  p.  881 
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produced  disastrous  results.  When  the  vertical  plate  is  deep 
enough  to  give  a  choice  of  position,  the  apex  may  either  be  in  the 
middle  or  rather  closer  to  the  upper  edge,  the  latter  position  being 
perhaps  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  length  of  single-webbed  girders  rarely  exceeds  150  feet. 
Indeed,  a  double  web  seems  desirable  when  the  span  exceeds  40 
feet,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contributes  greatly  to  the 
stiffness  of  .the  flange  plates  to  be  bound  by  angle  iron  along  both 
edges  when  their  width  exceeds  18  or  20  inches,  and,  regarding 
the  whole  flange  as  a  long  unsupported  pillar,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
resistance  to  lateral  flexure  is  far  greater  when  the  angle  irons  are 
along  the  edges  than  when  they  are  central. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


CROSS-BRACmO. 


440.  Weather-bracinir — ^Sfaadmam  fBuree  of  wind — Pres* 
•ore  of  wind  may  be  eonsldered  as  ulfiirmly  dtotrltaled 
fbr  ealcolatlon. — Croes-bracing  generally  fulfill  two  functions; 
it  acts  as  a  horizontal  web,  holding  the  compression  flanges  at 
short  intervals  in  the  line  of  thrust  and  thus  preserving  them 
from  lateral  flexure  to  which  all  long  pillars  are  liable;  it  also 
braces  the  whole  structure  in  a  horizontal  plane,  stiffening  it 
agiunst  vibration  and  strengthening  it  to  resist  the  side  pressure  of 
the  wind  just  as  the  vertical  web  enables  the  main  ^rders  to  sus- 
tain the  downward  pressure  of  the  load.  When  the  roadway  is 
attached  to  the  lower  flange  and  the  depth  of  the  main-girders  is 
not  sufficient  to  admit  of  cross-bracing  between  the  upper  flanges, 
the  latter  must  be  made  sufficiently  wide  to  resist  any  tendency 
they  may  have  to  deflect  sideways  under  longitudinal  compression 
and  their  lateral  stifihess  may  be  calculated  by  the  laws  of  pillars, 
though  they  are  much  aided  by  the  internal  bracing  of  latticed 
webs  or  the  angle  iron  stiffening  frames  of  plate  webs,  which 
convey  a  large  share  of  rigidity  from  the  roadway  to  the  upper 
flanges.  Under  these  circumstances  the  roadway  and  cross-bracing 
between  the  lower  flanges  have  to  resist  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  wind  whose  maximum  force  in  this 
country  may,  for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  be  assumed  equivalent 
to  a  uniform  pressure  of  25  9bs.  per  square  foot  of  side  surface 
exposed  to  its  influence.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  is  not  always, 
as  might  be  supposed,  uniformly  exerted  along  the  whole  length  of 
a  girder.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  violent  gales  on  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  Mr.  Clark  remarks: — '*The  blow  struck  by  the 
gale  was  not  simultaneous  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  but 
impinged  locally  and  at  unequal  intervals  on  all  parts  of  the  length 
which  presented  a  broadside  to  the  gale."*  A  little  further  on  he 
remarks : — *'  The  tube,  however,  on  no  occasion  attained  any  serious 

*  The  Ttilmlar  Bridget,  p.  i55. 
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oscillation,  but  appeared,  to  some  extent,  permanently  sustained  in 
a  state  of  lateral  deflection,  without  time  to  oscillate  in  the  opposite 
direction."  Hence,  the  effect  of  wind  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  very 
different  from  that  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load;  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  central  weather- 
bracing  somewhat  stronger  than  would  be  requisite  if  the  pressure 
were  really  uniform. 

441.  JRoiuie'A  table  of  the  Teloelty  and  ibree  M  wind — 
BeanAirt  seale. — The  following  table  of  the  velocity  and  corres- 
ponding pressure  of  the  wind  by  Mr,  Rouse  is  given  by  Smeaton 
in  the  Philosophical  Transaciiona  for  the  year  1759 : — 

TABLE  I. — Boubb'b  Tablb  of  thi  Vklooitt  akd  Foboi  or  Wiitd. 


VelodtjoftheWlnd. 


MUei 

per 

hoar. 


Feet  per 
seeond. 


Perpcndlcalar 

force  on  m 

aqaarefoot, 

inlha. 
aTolrdnpoiab 


Common  appellationi  of  the  Wind. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

80 

85 

40 

45 

50 

60 

80 

100 


i-47 

-005 

2-98 

-020 

4-40 

-044 

6-87 

•079 

7-88 

•128 

14-67 

-492 

22-00 

1-107 

29*84 

1-968 

86-67 

8-075 

44-01 

4-429 

51-84 

6-027 

.     58-68 

7-878 

66-01 

9-968 

78-35 

12-800 

88-02 

17-715 

117-86 

81-490 

146-70 

49-200 

Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Gentle  pleaaaat  gale. 

Pleasant  brisk  gale. 

Very  brisk. 

High  winds. 

Very  high. 

A  storm  or  tempest 
A  great  stonn. 

« 

A  hurricane. 

A  hurricane  that  tears  up  trees,  «nd  carries  build- 
ings before  it,  &a 
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The  following  table  contains  the  Beaufort  scale  which  is  used 
in  the  Navy  to  represent  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  it  conveys  no 
information  respecting  its  actual  pressure  or  velocity  and  is  there- 
fore of  little  use  for  scientific  purposes. 

TABLE  II.— Bbaufobt  Scale. 


0.  Calm. 

1.  Light  air,  steerage  way. 

2.  Light  breeze,  ship  in  full  sail  will  go  1  to  2  knots. 

3.  Gentle  breeze,  do.  8  to  4    do. 

4.  Moderate  breeze,  do.  5  to  6    do. 

5.  Fresh  breeze,  ship  will  carry  royals. 

6.  Strong  breeze,  single  reefed  topsails  and  topgallant  sails. 

7.  Moderate  gale,'double  reefed  topsails,  jib,  &a 

8.  Fresh  gale,  triple  reefed  topsails,  &c. 

9.  Strong  gale,  dose  reefed  topsails  and  courses. 

10.  Whole  gale,  will  scarcely  bear  close  reefed  main  topsail  and 

reefed  foresail 

11.  Storm,  storm  staysailB  only. 

12.  Hurricane,  which  no  canvas  could  withstand. 


44tB.  Cro00-1iracliiir  most  be  counterliraced — Bemt  ftmn  of 
cnMS-bracIni^ — Initial   strain    advantai^eons. — ^As  the  wind 

may  blow  on  either  side  of  a  bridge  it  is  necessary  to  counterbrace 
the  cross-bracing  throughout;  hence,  the  description  of  bracing 
described  in  Chap.  VI.,  with  transverse  struts  and  diagonal  ties,  is 
well  suited  for  cross-bracing  and,  in  order  to  make  it  stiff  and  come 
into  action  before  much  lateral  movement  takes  place,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  put  a  small  initial  strain  on  the  diagonals.  This  will 
tend  also  to  stiffen  the  whole  structure  against  lateral  vibration 
from  loads  in  motion.  The  initial  strain  may  be  produced  by 
coupling  screws,  cotters,  or  similar  appliances.  When  the  design 
does  not  admit  of  these  the  transverse  struts  may  be  first  riveted 
in  place,  and  then  the  diagonals  may  be  riveted  while  they  are 
temporarily  expanded  by  heat ;  when  cold  the  whole  will  be  in  a 
state  of  slight  strain.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  in  small 
tubes  by  laying  them  on  their  side  so  that  the  cross-bracing  may 
be  in  a  vertical  plane ;  a  few  weights  will  then  stretch  one  system 
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of  diagonals,  and  when  thus  strained  the  second  series  may  he 
riveted  in  place;  after  the  removal  of  the  weights  the  required 
degree  of  initial  strain  will  he  produced  if  the  operation  has  heen 
caref uUj  performed.  The  sagging  of  the  horizontal  tension  bars  of 
cross-bracing  from  their  own  weight  will  also  aid  in  producing  the 
required  amount  of  stiffness,  provided  the  bars  be  supported  in  a 
horizontal  position  while  riveting  up. 

The  absence  of  the  initial  strain  alluded  to  was  strongly  marked 
in  the  Britannia  Bridge,  for  Mr.  Clark  remarks : — '^  The  effect  of 
pressure  against  the  side  of  the  tube  is  very  striking;  a  single 
person,  by  pushing  against  the  tube,  can  bend  them  to  an  extent 
w^hich  is  quite  visible  to  the  eye ;  and  ten  men,  by  acting  in  unison, 
and  keeping  time  with  the  vibrations,  can  easily  produce  an 
oscillation  of  1^  inch,  the  tube  making  67  double  vibrations  per 
minute.***  A  severe  storm  on  the  14th  of  January,  1850,  pro- 
duced oscillations  not  exceeding  one  inch.  This,  however,  was 
before  the  two  tubes  were  connected  together,  side  by  side. 

44S.  StralDA  prodaeed  In  the  flaaires  by  criMS-liraeiniB^— 
End  iitllars  of  i^lrdera  wltik  parallel  flanires  and  iNiir  of 
iNiwstrinff  girders  are  saltfeet  to  transrerse  strain. — When 
there  are  both  upper  and  lower  cross-bracings,  each  has  to  sustain 
one-half  the  pressure  of  the  wind ;  consequently,  in  every  gale  the 
compresnon  flange  on  the  weather,  and  the  tension  flange  on  the 
lee  side  have  their  normal  strains  somewhat  increased,  while  those 
in  the  other  flanges  are  diminished  to  the  same  extent.  This 
increase  and  diminution  of  strain  are,  however,  generally  insigni- 
ficant compared  to  the  strains  produced  by  the  load  and  are,  of 
course,  less  in  open-work  girders  than  in  those  with  solid  sides 
which  present  a  larger  unbroken  surface  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 

When  cross-bracing  occurs  between  the  upper  flanges,  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  upper  half  of  the  girder  is 
transmitted  to  the  abutments  or  piers  through  the  end  pillars 
which  form  the  terminations  of  the  web  immediately  over  the 
points  of  support,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  conveyed  by  the 
web  stiffeners  to  the  lower  flanges  and  thence  to  the  abutments. 

*  I^  Tubular  Bridget,  p.  717. 
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These  pillars  are,  therefore,  semi-girders  as  well  as  pillars,  for  they 
are  subject  not  only  to  vertical  compression  from  the  shearing- 
strains  in  the  main  bracing,  but  to  lateral  pressures  at  top  tending 
to  overthrow  them,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  one-half 
the  total  pressure  of  the  wind.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  main  ^ders 
and  four  end  piUars,  each  of  the  latter  sustains  a  transverse  pressure 
at  top  nearly  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  It 
is,  therefore,  denrable  to  fix  the  lower  ends  of  these  pillars  very 
securely  by  means  of  strong  iron  gussets  attached  to  the  masonry, 
or,  if  these  be  inadmissible  from  the  longitudinal  expansion  of  the 
bridge,  to  a  cross  road-^rder,  which  may  be  made  stronger  and 
stifier  than  usual  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  resist  the  racking  action 
of  the  wind. 

The  bowstring  girder,  with  roadway  attached  to  the  string,  does 
not  admit  of  cross-bracing  between  the  bows  throughout  their 
entire  length,  but  only  near  the  centre  where  there  is  sufficient 
headway  for  carriages  beneath.  The  ends  of  the  bows  are,  con- 
sequently, subject  to  transverse  strains  similar  to  those  just  described 
in  the  case  of  the  end  pillars  of  girders  with  horizontal  flanges. 
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CROSS-6IRDER8  AND  PLATFORM. 


444.  Maxlmiim  welgrbt  on  cross-girAers — ^Distance 
tween  criMM-fflrdeni. — The  cross-girders  of  railway  bridges  sup- 
port the  platform,  ballast,  sleepers  and  iiails ;  and  when  the  interval 
between  them  does  not  exceed  that  between  two  adjacent  axles  of 
a  locomotive,  say  6  or  7  feet,  the  greatest  load  which  each  croes- 
girder  has  to  support  is  determined  by  the  weight  resting  on  one 
pair  of  driving-wheels,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  16  tons,  or 
8  tons  per  wheel.  Consequently,  if  the  effect  of  the  rails,  sleepers 
and  platform  in  spreading  the  load  over  several  girders  be  neglected, 
each  cross-girder,  however  close  they  may  be  together,  ought  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  16  tons  if  the  bridge  be  made  for  a  single 
line,  and  twice  this  if  made  for  a  double  line,  in  addition  to  the 
dead  weight  of  platform,  ballast  and  permanent  way,  and  as  a  train 
of  ordinary  locomotives  and  tenders,  that  is,  the  load  of  maximum 
density,  does  not  exceed  1^  tons  per  running  foot,  it  would 
obviously  be  the  most  economical  arrangement  to  place  the  cross- 
girders,  at  all  events,  not  closer  together  than  the  above  stated 
distance  of  6  or  7  feet.*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  cross- 
girders  placed  at  shorter  distances  need  not  be  so  strong  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rails,  sleepers  and  platform  distributing  the  load 
over  several  cross-girders,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  to  a  certidn  extent 
correct,  and  numei^ous  bridges  have  been  constructed  on  this 
principle.     Government  Inspection  is  now,  however,  more  critical 

*  The  cross-girders  of  the  Boyne  Viaduct  are  7  feet  5  inches  apart,  equal  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  formed  by  the  lattice  bars  of  the  main-girders.  The  interval 
between  those  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges  is  6  feet 
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than  formerly,  and  each  cross-girder  should  be  strong  enough  to 
sustain  the  load  on  the  driving  wheels  of  the  heaviest  engine 
which  can  come  on  the  line,  inasmuch  as  the  sleepers  may  decay, 
joints  may  occur  in  the  ndls  close  to  a  cross-girder,  or  the  platform 
may  require  renewal  and  perhaps  be  altogether  removed  for  this 
purpose. 

445.  Rall-irii*A«ni  or  keelsons — ^BeoDomlcal  distance  be- 
tween the  eross-sirders — ^Welffht  of  slnirie  and  double  lines — 
IFeiffht  of  snow* — ^When  the  cross-orders  are  farther  than  3 
feet  apart  (the  distance  between  centres  of  sleepers)  the  rails  may 
be  supported  by  shallow  longitudinal  girders  resting  on  the  cross- 
girders  or  framed  in  between  them,  and  in  cei^tain  cases,  especially 
when  the  levels  permit  the  cross-girders  to  be  of  great  depth, 
these  rail-girders  may  be  economically  made  of  considerable  length, 
with  the  cross-girders  placed  at  long  intervals  apart,  in  some  cases 
20  feet  asunder;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  strain  the  lattice 
bars  of  the  main  girders  beyond  their  safe  limit  by  bringing  too 
great  a  local  pressure  on  those  which  intersect  at  the  ends  of  the 
cross-girders.  The  rail-girders  may  be  conveniently  made  of 
plating  or  lattice  work,  similar  in  general  design  to  the  main  girders 
of  small  bridges  and  framed  in  between  the  cross-girders.  In 
some  cases  these  rail-girders  run  above  the  cross-girders  in  un- 
broken lines  from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge  like  the  keelsons  of 
a  ship.  This  arrangement  requires  greater  depth  from  soffit  of 
bridge  to  rail  than  the  former,  and  cannot  therefore  be  so  fre- 
quently adopted.  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson  has  shown  the  great 
economy  of  placing  the  cross-girders  12  feet  apart  or  upwards, 
especially  with  double  line  bridges,  by  means  of  the  following  data 
and  estimate  based  thereon.* 

Maximum  weight  of  engine,     -        -  34  tons, 

Maximum  load  on  driving  wheels,     -  16  tons. 

Wheel  base, 12  feet. 

Depth  of  cross-girders,     -        -         -  -j^th  of  span. 

•  Trans.  Inst  of  C,  E.  of  Ireland,  Vol  triii.,  1886.  ' 
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SlHOLI  LlVI. 

Crom-^pxden,  8  f oet  apart, 

SpUL 

Total 
load  on 
girden. 

Net  area 

of  bottom 

flange. 

Weight 
glrden. 

Weight  per 

fL  nmof 

bridge. 

feet. 
14 

tOOA. 

17-26 

•q.  la. 
6-8 

Ibg. 
1,206 

fite. 
402 

Gron-girden,  12  feet  apArt,     - 
LoDgitadiiial  nil-girden^ 

14 
12 

29-35 
19-54 

10-93 
10-8 

1,700 
1,518 

1       268-2 

DOUBLI  Livi. 

Cron-girden,  8  feet  aparti 

251 

35-00 

11-4 

8,654 

1,218 

CroBBgirders,  12  feet  apart,     - 
Tiongitadlnal  rail-girdera, 

25i 
12 

58-64 
88-64 

19-2 
21-6 

4,704 
3,026 

1       645         ' 

The  permanent  load  of  the  roadway  per  running  foot,  including 
cros8-^rders  3  feet  apart,  sheeting,  ballast,  sleepers  and  rails  for  a 
single-line  bridge,  14  feet  wide  between  main  girders  (Irish  gauge 
5'  3^0)  ^^  estimates  as  follows: — 


SINGLE  LINE  BRIDGE. 


Weight  in  tona 
per  ntnnlng  foot  of  hridga. 


Cross-Orders,  3  feet  apart,        ...  -18 

Sheeting  of  4-inch  planks  and  bolts  for  same,  *10 

Bails,  chairs,  spikes,  and  sleepers  (permanent  way),  *06 
Ballast  (from  3  to  4  inches  deep),      -        -  '20 


0*54  tons, 

which  is  equivalent  to  a  load  of  86*4  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
platform.  This  0*54  ton  is  the  permanent  load  of  roadway  for  a 
single  line  per  running  foot,  and  is  exclusive  of  main  girders  and 
cross-bracing,  which  vary  with  the  span.  The  similar  permanent 
load  of  roadway  for  a  double  Une,  25^  feet  between  main  girders^ 
is  about  1*2  ton  per  running  foot,  or  a  little  more  than  double  that 
for  a  single  line,  which,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  about  1  ton 
by  placing  the  cross-girders  from  10  to  12  feet  apart  with  rail- 
girders  between. 

In  cold  countries  the  weight  of  snow  should  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  This  has  been  estimated  in  America  as  high  as 
80  &8.  per  square  foot  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bridge. 
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In  bridgea  of  moderate  span  it  ie  geoeraUy  more  economical  to 
place  the  mun-girders  immediately  beneath  the  raits;  they  then 
act  as  nul-girdere  and  thue  dispense  with  cross-girdera.  When, 
however,  there  is  bnt  little  head-room  beneath  the  rails,  a  modi- 
ficatioo  of  the  trough  girder  may  be  adopted,  such  as  that  designed 
by  Mr.  Anderson  for  one  of  the  bridges  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  Bulway,  and  represented  below. 

Ftg.  110. 
H>U  LoDgitadiiul  Seotion  Hid  half  Elevstioa  of  Bridge. 


Fig.  III. 
Crou  Section  of  Bi4dg«. 


Each  rail  is  carried  between  a  pair  of  pkte  girders  connected 
by  short  cast-iroti  saddles  on  which  the  sleeper  and  rail  are  liud 
and  to  which  they  can  be  securely  bolted.  The  girders  are  thus 
accessible  in  every  part  for  cleansing  and  panting  without  dis* 
torbing  the  permanent  way,  and  at  the  same  time  no  water  can 
lodge  in  any  port  of  the  stmcture.* 

440.  BeivlatloBa  of  Board  WT  Trade, — The  following  are 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  the  cross-girders 
and  platforms  of  railway  bridges. 

1.  The  heaviest  engines  in  use  on  nulways  ofiford  a  measore 
of  the  greatest  moving  loads  to  which  a  bridge  can  be  subjected. 

•  Tram.  Ittt  of  C.  E.  of  Inland,  Vol.  rlii ,  p.  45. 
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This  rule  applies  equally  to  the  main  and  the  transTerse  girders. 
The  latter  should  be  so  proportioned  as  to  cany  the  heaviest 
weights  on  the  driving  wheels  of  locomotive  engines. 

2.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  wooden  platforms  of  bridges  and 
viaducts  should  be  protected  from  fire. 

3.  No  standing  work  should  be  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  widest 
carriage  in  use  on  the  line  than  2  feet  4  inches  at  any  point 
between  the  level  of  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  rails  and  the  level 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  highest  carriage  doors.  This  applies  to 
all  arches,  abutments,  piers,  supports,  girders,  tunnels,  bridges, 
roofs,  walls,  posts,  tanks,  signals,  fences  and  other  works,  and  to 
all  projections  at  the  side  of  a  railway  constructed  to  any  gauge. 

4.  The  intervals  between  adjacent  lines  of  rails,  or  between  lines 
of  rails  and  sidings,  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet. 

447.  Roadways  of  palillc  bridges — Bockled-platcs. — 
The  roadways  of  iron  public  bridges  are  generally  formed  in  one 
of  the  four  following  ways. 

1°.  Brick  arches  spring  between  the  lower  flanges  of  the  longi- 
tudinal or  cross-girders  as  the  case  may  be,  and  their  haunches 
are  levelled  up  with  concrete,  over  which  the  pavement  is  laid. 
Sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  tar  asphalt  is  spread  over  the  concrete 
to  prevent  surface  water  from  percolating  through  the  brickwork. 
The  span  of  the  arches,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the  girders, 
may  vary  from  4  to  8  feet,  and  iron  cross-ties  are  required  at 
moderate  intervals  to  bind  the  girders  together  and  prevent  thein 
from  spreading  sideways  under  the  thrust  of  the  arches.  The 
weight  of  a  square  foot  of  this  roadway,  exclusive  of  girders  and 
cross-ties,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

IbB..  lbs. 

Brickwork,  4^  inches  deep,      -        -    36  if  9  inches  deep,  72 

Concrete,  averaging  4  inches  deep,   -    47  if  6        do.  70*5 

Asphalt,  ^  inch  deep,       -        -        -7  --        -  7 

Pavement  and  sand,  9  inches  deep, 

or  12  inches  of  broken  stone,         -  110  -        -        -       110 

200  259-5 
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2°.  Arched  wrought-iroiL  flooring  plates,  |  to  ^  inch  thick,  are 
riveted  to  the  upper  flanges  of  the  longitudinal  girders  and  their 
haunches  are  levelled  up  with  asphalt  or  concrete,  over  which  the 
pavement  or  broken  stone  is  laid  as  before.  These  arched  plates 
also  require  cross-ties  to  prevent  the.  outside  girders  from  spread- 
ing, but  the .  plates  themselves  may  often  be  made  to  take  an 
important  share  in  the  structure  by  strengthening  the  upper,  ot 
compression,  flanges  of  the  ^rders,  and  thus  economizing  material. 
The  weight  per  square  foot  of  this  ro^way,  excluding  crossrties, 
niay  be  estimated  as  follows:— r 

Arched  plates,         -        .        :        .        .    20  to  26 

Asphalt,  averaging  3  inches  deep,    -        -    42   '    if  4  inches,     56 
Pavement  or  broken  stone  as  before,         -  110      -        -        -  110 
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3°.  Flat  cast-iron  plates,  |  to  1  inch  thick  with  stiffening  ribs 
on  the  upper  surface,  are  bolted  to  the  upper  flanges  of  the 
longitudinal  girders  and  then  levelled  up  with  asphalt  to  the  top 
of  the  ribs,  3  or  4  inches  deep,  over  which  the  pavement  or  broken 
«tone  is  laid  as  before.  The  weight  per  square  foot  of  this  roadr 
way  is  from  20  to  30  ]bs.  more  than  in  the  last  case,  but  no  cross.- 
ties  are  required. 

4**.  Wrought-iron  buckled-plates,  J  to  -^^rth  inch  thick,  are  bolted 
or  riveted  to  the  upper  flanges  of  the  longitudinal  girders  and 
levelled  up  with  concrete  or  asphalt,  over  which  the  broken  stone 
or  pavement,  is  laid  as  before.  Angle  or  tee  iron  covers  are  riveted 
to  the  cross  joints  of  the  plates  and  support  them  at  frequent 
intervals  like  short  cross-girders.  The  weight  per  square  foot  of 
this  roadway,  including  the  angle  or  tee  iron  covers,  is  closely  the 
same  as  in  case  2. 

The  following  data  respecting  Mallet's  buckled-plates  are 
derived  from  the  trade  circular. 

The  resistance  of  square  buckled-plates  is  directly  as  the  thickr 
ness  and  inversely  as  the  clear  bearing.  A  buckled-plate,  bolted 
or  riveted  down  all  round,  gives  double  the  resistance  of  the  same 
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plate  metely  supported  all  round,  and  if  two  opposite  sides  be 
wholly  unsupported,  its  resistance  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  5. 
Within  the  limit  of  ''  safe  load**  the  resistance  is  nearly  the  same, 
whether  it  be  upon  the  crown  or  uniformly  diffused.    The  stiffness 
at  any  point  of  the  plate,  as  against  unequal  loading,  is  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness  nearly,  and  inversely  as  the  curvature. 
The  curvature  (unless  for  special  object)  should  never  exceed  that 
which  will  just  prevent  the  ^'crippling  load"  bringing  the  plate 
down  flat,  by  compression  of  the  material;  less  than  2  inches 
versed-sine  of  curvature  has  been  found  sufficient  for  ^  inch 
buckled-plates  4  feet  square.    A  3  foot  square  buckled-plate,  of 
ordinary  Staffordshire  iron  J  in.  thick,  2  in,  width  of  fillet,  1}  in. 
curvature,  supported  only  all  round,  requires  upwards  of  nine 
tons  diffused  over  about  half  the  superficies  at  the  crown  to  cripple 
it  down,  and  double  this,  or  eighteen  tons  to  cripple  it,  if  firmly 
bolted  or  riveted  down  to  rigid  framing  all  round.    A  similar 
plate  of  soft  puddled  steel  has  been  found  to  bear  nearly  double 
the  preceding,  or  thirty-five  tons  to  the  square  yard.    Mr*  Thomas 
Page,  C.E.,  has  proved  the  buckled-plates  of  the  flow  of  West- 
minster new  bridge — each  averaging  7  feet  by  3  feet,  ^  inch  thick, 
and  3^  inch  curvature — ^by  lowering  upon  the  crown  of  each  a 
block  of  granite  of  seventeen  tons  weight,  which  they  sustained 
without  injury.    In  structures  exposed  to  impulsive  loads,  such  as 
railway  or  other  bridge  fiooring,   one-sixth  of  these  "crippling 
loads"  should  not  be  exceeded  for  the  safe  load,  nor  one-fourth 
for  quiescent  loading.     The  size  of  buckled-plates  formed  of  one 
single  rolled  plate  is  only  limited  by  the  breadth,  to  which  sheet 
or  plate  iron  can  be  rolled,  at  market  prices ;  and  the  sizes  that 
have  been  found  most  advantageous  for  the  majority  of  purposes 
are  plates  of  3  feet  and  of  4  feet  square,  or  of  those  widths  by  the 
full  length  of  the  sheet.     Square  plates  of  either  of  the  two 
ordinaiy  market  sizes  are  always  to  be  preferred,  on  the  ground 
of  economy  in  prime  cost,  and  in  application,  and  facility  in  being 
obtained  promptly  from  the  makers.    Square  plates  produce  a 
stronger  floor,  with  a  given  weight  of  iron,  than  any  rectangular 
plate ;  the  resistance  of  the  latter  being  that  nearly  of  a  square 
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plate,  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  longer  dimension.  If  rectangolar 
plates  be  used  the  longer  edge  should  not  be  much  more  in  length 
than  twice  the  shorter.  Economy  is  always  consulted  by  sup- 
porting each  plate  all  round — one  pair  of  opposite  fillets  resting  on 
the  girdei^  or  joists  of  the  structure,  and  the  joints  of  the  cross 
fillets  supported  by  an  angle  iron  above,  thus  forming  a  lap  plate. 

Table  or  Stbbkotb,  Wxioht,  and  Cost  or  BuoKUSD-PLATia 


Na 


Tbl^koMiof  Ftetoi 


Weight 
periqiure 

yvdof 
Bnekled- 

Plate, 
excluding 
the  angle 
Iron  at  the 


jointii 


Weight  of 

an  equal 

■nrfluse 

(1  iqnare 

yard)  of 

Cormgated 
Plate  of 

correspond- 
ing 

thidDM 


Safepaadye 
load, 

nnl'fonnly 
diffoaedper 
iqnare  yard, 

for  three 
feet  square 

BncUed- 

Platea. 


Safelm- 

pnlsire 

load, 

nnifonnlj 
difToMd 

persqnare 
yard^for 

three  feet 

square 

Buekled- 

Platea. 


Cost  per 

superficial 

yard  of 

Bnckled- 

Plate, 

at  £18 

per  (on. 


Nearsit 

nnmber 
of  square 

yards  in 
one  ton  of 
Buckled- 

Flates. 


2 
8 
4 

5 

6 
7 

8 


B.W.O.    inch. 

Ibe. 

Ibfl. 

Ka  18  s  -048 

17-8 

207 

Na  16  =  -066 

23-a 

28*8 

No,  12  =  -107 

38-7 

46-4 

1-8 

45*0 

540 

8-16 

67-5 

81-0 

1-4 

90-0 

108-0 

M« 

112-5 

185-0 

8^ 

1850 

162-0 

tons. 
0-27 
0-43 
064 
1-0 
2*5 
4-5 
6-2 
9-0 


tona 

0-20 

0-82 

0-48 

075 

1-7 

8*0 

4-7 

6*8 


i,    d. 

2    2 

2  10 

4  7 

5  8 
7  11 

10  6 
18  2 
15    8 


0q.  yards. 
129 
95 
57 
49 
88 
24 
20 
16 


NonL — ^The  wfe  loads  in  oolmnns  5  and  6  may  be  taken  at  double  for  badded- 
platea  of  paddled  steeL 

Noe.  1,  2,  and  8 — ^Applicable  to  roofing,  iron  house  building,  and  fireproofing» 
flooring,  &o. 

Nos.  4  and  5 — ^For  the  Hgbter  class  of  bridge  and  other  floors. 

Kos.  6  and  7 — ^For  the  heayier  floors  of  railway  and  other  bridges^  and  viaducts : 
Na  6  is  that  adopted  for  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster,  London :  Na  7  for 
bridges  in  India. 

No.  8 — Has  not  hitherto  been  found  necessary  in  any  structures,  however 
heavy. 


The  working  loads  on  public  bridges  are  given  in  Chapter 

xxvin. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

COUNTERBRACING. 

449.  Penniuient  or  dead  load — ^PaaslBff  or  lire  load. — 

The  strains  in  the  web  of  a  braced  girder  are  constant  both  in 
amount  and  kind  so  long  as  the  load  remains  stationary.  If, 
however,  the  load  changes  its  position  the  strain  will  alter  in 
amount,  and  perhaps  in  kind  also,  and  it  is  to  meet  this  latter 
change  in  the  character  of  the  strain  that  counterbracing  is  re- 
quired. Now,  a  certain  portion  of  the  load  which  every  girder 
sustains  is  fixed  and  consists  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the 
''permanent  load,"  or  ''dead  load,"  including  in  this  term  the 
weight  of  the  whole  superstructure,  viz.,  the  main  girders,  cross- 
girders,  cross-bracing,  platform,  rails,  sleepers  and  ballast.  This 
permanent  load  produces  definite  strains  in  the  bracing  which 
remain  constant,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  until  a  further  load 
comes  upon  the  bridge.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  a  moving  or 
"  live"  load  of  uniform  density,  say  a  train  of  carriages,  traversing 
a  girder  with  horizontal  flanges,  and  we  may  chiefly  confine  our 
attention  to  the  strains  developed  in  the  bracing  at  either  end  of 
the  train,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  51  and  190,  that  the  maximum 
strains  in  the  bracing  from  train-loads  occur  at  these  points.  As 
the  advancing  train  approaches  the  centre  of  the  girder  the  normal 
strains  in  the  bracing  between  the  centre  and  the  front  of  the  trsun 
are  diminished,  or  even  reversed,  by  the  passing  load.  In  the 
latter  case  each  brace  attains  its  maximum  reverse  stndn  as  the 
front  of  the  train  passes  it  and  counterbracing  must  be  provided 
accordingly.  During  the  same  period,  i.e.y  while  the  train  advances 
towards  the  centre,  the  permanent  strains  in  the  second  half-girder 
are  receiving  gradual  increments  of  their  own  kind,  but  each  brace 
in  this  half  does  not  attain  its  state  of  maximum  strain  until  the 
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train  has  crossed  the  centre  and  is  so  far  advanced  that  its  front  is 
passing  that  particular  brace,  after  which  the. strain  again  diminishes 
till  the  other  end.  of  the  train  is  passing,  when  the  strain  is  either 
at  its  minimum,  or,  if  altered,  attains  its  maximum  of  the  reverse 
kind  to  that  produced  by  the  permanent  load,  in  which  c^e  there- 
fore the  brace  requires  counterbracing. 

449.  PaMilBff  load«  require  tbe  eentre  of  tbe  web  to  be 
couterbraced — Iiarge  i;lrder0  require  less  eounterbraeinff 
in  proportfon  to  tbeir  slae  tban  small  ones* — The  permanent 
load  is  usually  disposed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  centre ; 
consequently,  the  normal  strains  in  the  bracing  near  the  centre 
are  less  in  amount  than  in  other  parts,  and  it  is  in  the  central 
braces  alone  that  strains  of  a  reverse  character  are  produced 
by  a  moving  load,  requiring  counterbracing  for  some  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  centre.  It  is  evident  that  the  heavier 
the  permanent  load  is,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  counter- 
bracing  required  for  a  given  passing  load.  It  has  been  already 
shown  in  50  that  the  shearing-strain  (to  which  the  strain  in  the 

t» 

to'  =  the  passing  load  per  linear  unit, 

I    =  the  length  of  the  girder, 

n    =  the  length  covered  by  the  advancing  load. 

But  the  shearing-strain  at  the  same  point  from  the  permanent  load 

where  w  =  the  permanent  load  per  linear  unit,  and  n  and  Z  are  as 

before,  n  being  supposed  less  than  ^.     Now,  if  n  be  proportional  to 

I  in  girders  of  different  lengths,  the  shearing-strain  from  the 
passing  load  will  vary  as  tr7,  and  that  from  the  permanent  load 
as  ul\  and,  since  m>  increases  in  large  girders  as  some  high  power 
of  the  length,  while  vs'  may  be  considered  constant  for  girders  of 
all  sizes,  the  shearing-strain  due  to  the  permanent  load  will  bear 
a  considerably  greater  ratio  to  that  from  the  passing  load  in  long 
than  in  short  girders.    Consequently,  the  proportion  which  the 

I 


bracing  is  proportional)  at  the  end  of  a  passing  train  =  ——p- where 


/n«  1 1         \ 

21  \2         J 
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coimterbracing  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  material  diminishes 
rapidly  with  the  span  of  the  girder.  The  counterbracing  termi- 
nates where  the  two  shearing-stnuns  are  equal,  and  the  point  where 
this  occurs  maj  be  determined  by  equating  them  to  each  other  and 
solving  the  resulting  equation  for  n  as  follows : — 

21 
Arranging  according  to  powers  of  n, 

tr'w*  +  2wln  —  wP  =  0 
soh-ing  for  n, 

n  =  I  l—JL-  ^f  +  ^f^^']  (250) 

If,  for  example,  t^  =  w\ 

n  =  Z  (—  1  +  ^2)  =  -414/ 

450*  Coonterlbraciiiff  of  Tertfeal  aad  diagonal  braeiB8> — 
liargo  lioirstring  girders  re^olre  little  comtcrlmMiag. — 

Girders  with  vertical  and  diagonal  bracing,  such  as  that  inves- 
tigated in  Chapter  VI.,  may  be  counterbraced  either  by  making 
the  bradng  near  the  centre  capable  of  acting  indifferently  as  struts 
and  ties,  or  by  adding  a  second  system  of  diagonals  crossing  the 
first.  If  this  counterbracing  be  carried  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  girder  (as  in  cross-bracing),  it  is  posdble  by  tighten- 
ing it  up  to  produce  an  initial  strain  in  the  bracing  proper,  in 
which  case  the  effect  of  a  load  will  be  to  diminish  the  strain  in  the 
counterbracing,  which,  however,  will  relapse  into  its  former  state 
of  strain  as  soon  as  the  load  is  removed  (44S). 

I  cannot  close  these  observations  on  counterbracing  without 
drawing  attention  to  one  important  merit  which  bowstring 
girders  possess.  When  the  load  is  uniformly  di^ributed  the 
strains  in  the  bracing  are  tensile,  for  the  lower  flange  and  load 
are  merely  suspended  from  the  bow,  which  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  curve  of  equal  horizontal  thrust  and  therefore  requires  but  little 
bracing  to  keep  it  in  form.  Hence,  compressive  strains  are  produced 
in  the  bradng  only  under  the  influence  of  passing  loads;  and  in 
large  girders,  where  the  permanent  load  of  string  and  roadway 
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18  great  compared  with  the  passing  load,  it  may  happen  that  the 
compressive  strains  produced  by  the  hitter  do  not  exceed  the 
tensile  strains  which  the  bracing  sustains  in  its  normal  state.  If, 
for  instance,  the  permanent  load  of  the  lower  flange  and  roadway 
in  the  example  worked  out  in  908  were  tMrice  as  heavy  as  the 
passing  load,  the  strains  in  all  the  diagonals  would  be  tensile  under 
all  circumstances;  even  if  the  permanent  load  were  only  once  and  a 
half  as  heavy  as  the  passing  load,  diagonal  6  alone  would  sustain 
slight  compression.  In  this  case  the  di£Sculty  of  providing  against 
flexure  in  long  compression  bars  does  not  arise,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  structure  subject  to  compression  is  the  bow,  which  from  its 
large  sectional  area  can  be  economically  constructed  of  a  form 
suited  to  resist  buckling  or  flexure. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


DEFLECTION  AND   CAMBER. 


451.  Delleetlon  ciirre  of  i^lrderB  witli  boiiamital  Hansen 
of  nnlftonBi  strenffili  1«  elrcnlar. — It  has  been  already  shown  in 
Chap.  VIII.  that  the  deflection  curve  of  girders  with  horizontal 
flanges  of  uniform  strength,  that  is,  girders  whose  flanges  vary  in 
sectional  area  so  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  unit-strain 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  each  flange  respectively,  is  drcular 
and  easily  calculated  by  a  simple  formula  (eq.  132).  When,  how- 
ever, the  flanges  are  of  uniform  section  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  their  strength  therefore  excessive  near  the  ends,  the 
deflection  will  be  somewhat  less,  and  may  be  calculated  by  the 
method  explained  in  SS6  and  the  following  articles.  When  the 
strength  of  a  girder  is  not  uniform,  there  is  of  course  a  certain 
waste  of  material,  which,  however,  cannot  always  be  avoided, 
although  some  methods  of  construction — the  cellular  flanges  of 
tubular  bridges  for  instance — are  more  liable  to  this  objection  than 
others,  as  they  cannot  in  practige  be  tapered  off  towards  the  ends  in 
accordance  with  theory. 

458*  Ubflection  an  Ineorreet  meaaore  of  strenirtli. — Since 
the  deflection  depends  not  only  on  the  unit-stnuns  in  the  flanges, 
but  also  on  the  proportion  of  length  to  depth,  on  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  of  the  material,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  popular  rule  by  which  the  strength  is  estimated  from 
the  deflection  alone,  though  possessing  the  merit  of  simplicity,  is 
extremely  vague  and  liable  to  lead  to  false  conclusions  unless  when 
comparing  girders  of  the  same  length,  depth,  and  material.  The 
deflection  of  any  particular  girder,  however,  is  sensibly  proportional 
to  the  load,  provided  the  strains  are  within  the  elastic  limit,  which 
they  always  are  in  safe  practice. 
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4M«  f^anilier  ornsBlfillifil  rather  t^ian  Mia^fhi— y^»*wi^ij>»i^ 
0ci  after  eonstraellon* — As  the  amount  of  deflection  is  in 
practice  veiy  small  compared  with  the  length  of  a  girder,  no  appre- 
ciable diminution  of  strength  is  produced  merely  bj  the  change 
from  a  horizontal  line  to  the  deflection  curve,  for  deflection,  unless 
so  excessive  as  to  change  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  abutments 
into  an  oblique  one,  is  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  increased 
strain.  A  downward  curve,  or  even  a  truly  horizontal  line  is, 
however,  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  slight  camber ;  hence,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  an  initial  camber  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
calculated  deflection,  so  that  when  the  girder  is  loaded  no  per- 
ceptible sag  may  suggest  the  idea  of  weakness,  even  though 
imaginary.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  parts 
of  a  built  girder  are  put  together  free  from  strain  and  are  fre- 
quently a  little  out  of  line ;  consequently,  when  a  large  ^der  first 
supports  its  own  weight,  and  again,  but  in  a  less  degree,  when  it 
is  tested  with  a  heavy  load  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  certain 
slight  motion  from  the  closing  up  or  stretching  out  of  the  various 
parts  accommodating  themselves  to  their  new  state.  A  permanent 
set  is  the  result,  which,  however,  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
weakness,  provided  it  is  not  increased  by  subsequent  loads,  which 
should  only  produce  a  temporary  deflection.     This  congenital  set 

sometimes  nearly  doubles  the  calculated  deflection. 
.  454*  lioads  In  rapid  motion  prodnee  fpreater  deileetlon 
tban  stationary  or  slow  loads — ^liess  perceptible  In  larfpe 
tban  small  brldires — llefleetlon  Increased  by  road  belnip 
ovt  of  order — ^Railway  bridges  under  40  feet  span  re- 
qvire  extra  strength  In  consequence  of  the  Telocity  of 
trains. — The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ap- 
plication of  iron  to  railway  structures  "carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments  to  compare  the  mechanical  efi*ect  produced  by  weights 
passing  with  more  or  less  velocity  over  bridges,  with  their  effect 
when  placed  at  rest  upon  them.  For  thisf  purpose,  amongst  other 
methods,  an  apparatus  was  constructed,  by  means  of  which  a  car 
loaded  at  pleasure  with  various  weights  was  allowed  to  run  down 
ain  inclined  plane;  the  iron  bars  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  were  fixed/horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  in 
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sach  a  manner  that  the  loaded  car  would  pass  over  them  with  the 
velocity  acquired  in  its  descent.  Thus  the  effects  of  giving  different 
velocities  to  the  loaded  car,  in  depressing  or  fracturing  the  hars, 
could  be  observed  and  compared  with  the  effects  of  the  same  loads 
placed  at  rest  upon  the  bar.  This  apparatus  was  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  give  a  practical  value  to  the  results ;  the  upper  end 
of  the  inclined  plane  was  nearly  40  feet  above  the  horizontal 
portion,  and  a  pair  of  rails,  3  feet  asunder,  were  laid  along  its  whole 
length  for  the  guidance  of  the  car,  which  was  capable  of  being 
loaded  to  about  2  tons ;  the  trial  bars,  9  feet  in  length,  were  laid 
in  continuation  of  this  railway  at  the  horizontal  part,  and  the 
inclined  and  horizontal  portions  of  the  railway  were  connected  by 
a  gentle  curve.  Contrivances  were  adapted  to  the  trial  bars,  by 
means  of  which  the  deflections  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
loaded  car  were  registered ;  the  velocity  given  to  the  car  was  also 
measured,  but  that  velocity  was,  of  course,  limited  by  the  height  of 
the  plane,  and  the  greatest  that  could  be  obtained  was  43  feet  per 
second,  or  about  30  miles  an  hour.  A  great  number  of  experiments 
were  tried  with  this  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
effects  of  different  loads  and  velocities  upon  bars  of  various 
dimensions,  and  the  general  result  obtained  was  that  the  deflection 
produced  by  a  load  passing  along  the  bar  was  greater  than  that 
which  was  produced  by  placing  the  same  load  at  rest  upon  the 
middle  of  the  bar,  and  that  this  deflection  was  increased  when  the 
velocity  was  increased.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  carriage 
loaded  to  1,120  ibs.  was  placed  at  rest  upon  a  pair  of  cast-iron  bars, 
9  feet  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  1^  inch  deep,  it  produced  a 
deflection  of  ^ths  of  an  inch ;  but  when  the  carriage  was  caused 
to  pass  over  the  bars  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  the  deflection 
was  increased  to  -^ths,  and  went  on  increasing  as  the  velocity  was 
increased,  so  that  at  30  miles  per  hour  the  deflection  became  1^ 
inch ;  that  is  more  than  double  the  statical  deflection.  Since  the 
velocity  so  greatly  increases  the  effect  of  a  given  load  in  deflecting^ 
the  bars,  it  follows  that  a  much  less  load  will  break  the  bar  when 
it  passes  over  it  than  when  it  is  placed  at  rest  upon  it^  and 
accordingly,  in  the  example  above  selected,  a  weight  of  4,150  &>s.  is 
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required  to  break  the  bars  if  applied  at  rest  upon  their  centres ; 
but  a  weight  of  1,778  ifos.  is  sufficient  to  produce  fracture  if  passed 
over  them  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  It  also  appeared  that 
when  motion  was  given  to  the  load,  the  points  of  greatest  deflection, 
and,  still  more,  of  the  greatest  strains,  did  not  remain  in  the  centre 
of  the  bars,  but  were  removed  nearer  to  the  remote  extremity  of 
the  bar«  The  bars,  when  broken  bj  a  travelling  load,  were  always 
fractured  at  points  beyond  their  centres,  and  often  broken  into  four 
or  five  pieces,  thus  indicating  the  great  and  unusual  strains  they 
had  been  subjected  to.'^*  These  experiments  show  that  a  load  in 
rapid  motion  causes  greater  deflection  than  the  same  load  at  rest 
or  moving  slowly,  especially  when  the  moving  load  is  very  large 
compared  with  the  dead  weight  of  the  girder.  The  increase, 
however,  is  generally  slight  in  railway  practice,  and  the  greater  the 
weight  of  the  structure  is  to  that  of  the  passing  train  the  less  will 
be  the  increment  of  deflection  due  to  rapid  motion.  The  difference 
of  deflection  caused  by  a  locomotive  crossing  the  central  span  of 
the  Boyne  Viaduct,  264  feet  in  the  clear  between  supports,  at  a 
very  slow  speed  and  at  50  miles  an  hour  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  did  not  exceed  the  width  of  a  very  fine  pencil  stroke,  but  the 
increase  of  deflection  is  more  marked  in  bridges  of  small  span,  as 
appears  from  th^  following  experiments  made  on  the  Godstone 
Bridge,  South  Eastern  Bailway,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  application  of  iron  to  railway  structures.!  The 
Godstone  is  a  cast-iron  girder  bridge,  30  feet  in  span,  with  two 
lines  of  railway.  . 

TODB. 

Weight  of  two  girders,         -  •  -  -     15 

Weight  of  platform  between  these  girders,  -  -     10 

Weight  of  half  the  bridge,  t.^.,  dead  load,     -    25 

Weight  of  engine,    -  -  -  -  -     21 

Weight  of  tender,   -  -  -  -     12 

Moving  load,  -  -  -  -    33 

♦  Irtm  Com.  Jiepcrtf  p.  xl  t  Idim,  Ajpp,,  p.  260. 
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Velocity  In  feet  per  second. 

Deflection  in  decimala  of  an  inch. 

0. 
22  =  15   miles  per  honr, 
40  =  27-3  da            do.        - 
73  =  49-8  do.            do.        - 

•19                               • 

•23 

•22 

•26 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  the  Ewell  Bridge,  upon  the 
Croydon  and  Epsom  Line.  The  span  of  the  Ewell  Bridge  is  48 
feet,  the  dead  weight  of  one-half  is  30  tons,  and  the  statical 
deflection  due  to  an  engine  and  tender,  weighing  39  tons,  was 
rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  "This  was  slightly  but 
decidedly  increased  when  the  engine  was  made  to  pass  over  the 
bridge,  and  at  a  velocity  of  about  50  miles  per  hour  an  increase  of 
one-seventh  was  observed.  As  it  is  known  that  the  strain  upon  a 
girder  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  deflection,  it  must  be  inferred 
that  in  this  case  the  velocity  of  the  load  enabled  it  to  exercise  the 
same  pressure  as  if  it  had  been  increased  by  one-seventh,  and  placed 
at  rest  upon  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
and  tender  was  39  tons,  and  the  velocity  enabled  it  to  exercise  a 
pressure  upon  the  girder  equal  to  a  weight  of  about  45  tons."* 

The  fact  of  slightly  increased  deflection  from  rapidly  moving 
loads  is  also  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  experiments  with  an 
engine  and  tender  run  at  a  speed  of  about  25  miles  an  hour  over 
five  compound  iron  girder  bridges  on  the  Wakefield  and  Goole 
Railway.  These  girders  varied  in  span  from  55  feet  7  inches  to 
88  feet  6  inches,  and  were  therefore  less  affected  by  rapid  loads 
than  the  smaller  bridges  just  described.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  inferred 
that  "  where  the  road  is  in  good  order  the  deflection  is  not  much 
increased  by  speed,  but  that  where  the  road  is  out  of  order,  then 
there  is  an  increase  of  deflection."  For  instance,  the  road  im- 
mediately leading  on  to  one  of  the  bridges  .in  question  "was 
considerably  depressed  in  level,  so  that  in  running  the  train  over 
the  bridge  at  speed  the  whole  weight  of  the  train  had  to  be 

•  Iron  Com.  Report,  p.  xiv. 
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suddenly  lifted,  and  this  of  coarse  had  to  be  sustained  by  the  girders 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  weight  of  the  train."* 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners,  as  given  at  p.  xviii.  of 
their  report,  is  as  f  oUows^: — "  That  as  it  has  appeared  that  the  effect 
of  velocity  communicated  to  a  load  is  to  increase  the  deflection 
that  it  would  produce  if  set  at  rest  upon  the  bridge;  also  that 
the  dynamical  increase  in  bridges  of  less  than  40  feet  in  length  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  attention,  and  may  even  for 
lengths  of  20  feet  become  more  than  one-half  of  the  statical 
deflection  at  high  velocities,  but  can  be  diminished  by  increasing 
the  stiffness  of  the  bridge ;  it  is  advisable  that,  for  short  bridges 
especially,  the  increased  deflection  should  be  calculated  from  the 
greatest  load  and  highest  velocity  to  which  the  bridge  may  be  liable ; 
and  that  a  weight  which  would  statically  produce  the  same 
deflection  should  in  estimating  the  strength  of  the  structure,  be 
considered  as  the  greatest  load  to  which  the  bridge  is  subject." 

455.  KflTect  ofeenMiufsai  force. — Centrifugal  force  produces 
a  very  slight  but  appreciable  increase  of  pressure  when  the  load 
passes  rapidly  across  girders  which,  though  ordinarily  level,  become 
deflected  by  the  load,  and  still  more  so  if  they  happen  to  have 
been  built  originally  hollow  in  place  of  being  level  or  cambered. 
The  increased  pressure  due  to  this  cause  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  equation : — 

P  =  ^  (251) 

Where  P  =  the  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force, 
R  =  the  radius  of  curvature  in  feet, 
W  =  the  load, 
V  =  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second, 
g  =  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  =r  32  feet  per  second. 

Ex.  1.  A  gilder  bridge  200  feet  in  span  is  deflected  0*25  foot  below  the  horizontal  line 
by  a  certain  load,  W,  at  rest ;  what  is  the  increased  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force 
if  W  traTeneo  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour ! 

Here,    v=    ^^^    =  88  feet  per  second. 

R=    m2<l?9    =20,000feet 
0*6 

*  Iron  Com,  Rupert,  -^pp^t  p*  ^12. 

2  F 
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82X20,000 
Ex.  2.  If  the  ipan  were  only  100  feet»  and  the  deflection  and  yelocHy  m  before^  we 
would  hare  R  =  5,000  feet^  or  ^th  of  iti  former  value,  whence^ 

Anmoer,    P  =  -OiSiW  a  ^.  nearly. 


456.  Practical  aietlioAi  of  prodadiiff  caailber  aad  mi 
lay  deilectiOB. — The  deflection  of  a  girder  supported  at  both 
ends  is  the  result  of  the  lower  flange  being  extended  while  the 
upper  one  is  shortened,  and  camber  may  be  produced  by  the  reverse 
of  this,  that  is,  by  making  the  bays  of  the  upper  flange  slightly 
longer  than  those  of  the  lower  one  when  the  girder  is  in  process 
of  construction  (StS). 

When  small  girders  are  under  proof,  their  deflection  may  be 
conveniently  measured,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  strong  wind, 
by  means  of  a  fine  wire  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  girder  and 
passing  over  a  pulley  attached  to  the  other  end,  where  a  small 
weight  will  keep  it  in  a  state  of  constant  tension.  The  deflections 
should  be  read  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  girder  itself;  when 
measured  from  an  object  fixed  outside  the  girder  they  cannot  be 
depended  on,  owing  to  the  supports  on  which  the  ends  of  the 
girder  rest  being  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  testing  load. 
When  great  accuracy  is  not  required  the  deflection  of  a  girder 
bridge  from  passing  loads  may  be  measured  by  means  of  two 
wooden  rods,  the  bottom  of  one  of  which  rests  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  beneath  the  bridge,  while  the  top  of  the  second  rod  is 
pressed  upwards  against  the  soffit  of  the  girder,  so  that  they  over- 
lap each  other  midway ;  a  pencil  line  is  then  ruled  across  both 
rods,  and  when  the  upper  one  is  depressed  by  a  passing  load  its 
line  will  descend  slightly,  the  distance  between  the  two  lines  giving 
the  deflection  of  the  girder. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DEPTH  OF  GIRDERS  AND  ARCHES. 

459*  Deptb  of  fj^lrdera  seneraily  Taries  ffirom  one-elybth 
to  oiie-«lxte«ith  of  the  span — Depth  determined  by  practical 

eoaalderatlons* — The  depth  of  large  girders,  with  the  exception 
of  triangalar  trusses,  seldom  exceeds  l-8th,  or  is  less  than  l-16th  of 
the  span.  For  many  years  the  common  rule  for  cast-iron  girders 
was  to  make  the  depth  l-15th  of  the  span  and  this  established  a 
precedent  for  wrought-iron  girders,  but  modern  practice  has  with 
great  advantage  increased  the  ratio,  so  that  from  l-8th  to  l-12th 
are  now  common  proportions  for  braced  girders.  As  the  leverage 
of  the  flange  is  directly  as  the  depth,  while  the  quantity  of  material 
in  the  web  is  theoretically  independent  of  it,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  deeper  the  girder  the  greater  the  economy  (914).  The 
practical  limit,  however,  is  defined  by  the  extra  material  required 
to  stiffen  long  compression  bars  or  thin  deep  plate  webs,  nor  should 
we  overlook  the  necessity  of  having  sufficient  thickness  in  the  web 
for  durability  and  sufficient  material  in  the  compression  flange  to 
keep  it  from  flexure  or  buckling.  The  following  table  contains 
the  principal  dimensions  of  some  important  Bowstring  bridges, 
which  are  generally  made  deeper  than  girders  with  horizontal 
flanges. 
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458*  Economleal  proportion  of  web  to  flanirc — Practieal 
roles. — When  a  given  quantity  of  material  is  to  be  distributed  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  thinner  the  web  and  the  more 
the  material  is  concentrated  in  the  ilanges,  the  stronger  will  the 
girder  be,  provided  the  web  retains  sufficient  material  for  trans- 
mitting the  shearing-stndn ;  but  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
small  girders,  the  girder  derives  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
strength  irom  the  web  acting  as  an  independent  rectangular  girder, 
its  thickness  being  determined  from  practical  considerations,  there 
is  a  certain  depth,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  web  and 
the  relation  between  the  flanges,  which  will  produce  a  girder  of 
maximum  strength.  If  the  flanges  are  of  equal  area  this  depth 
may  be  found  as  follows: — 

LfCt  I  =  the  length  of  the  girder, 

b  =  the  thickness  of  the  web,  as  determined  by  practical  con- 
siderations, 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  girder, 
a  =  the  area  of  either  flange, 
a'  :=z  bd  =:  the  area  of  the  web, 

A  =z  2a+af  =  the  total  sectional  area,    which  is  a  given 
quantity. 
From  equation  71,  we  have  for  the  weight  which  an  equal- 
flanged  8emi*girder  loaded  at  the  end  will  support, 

in  which  /  is  the  unit-strain  in  either  flange.  W  is  maximum 
when  ^  (^+^  }  is  maximum,  and  in  order  to  find  what  value  of 
d  will  produce  this  result  we  must  equate  the  diflerential  coefficient 
of  ^  (^'^^  ]  ^  cipher,  first  substituting  for  a  and  a'  their  values 
in  terms  of  d  and  the  constant  A,  as  follows: — 

Equating  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  term  within  the  bracket 
to  cipher,  we  have, 
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whence, 

W  =  ?  A  (252) 

The  depth  therefore  should  be  such  that  the  web  may  contain  ftfas 
of  the  whole  amount  of  material. 

The  thickness  of  the  webs  of  wrought-iron  plate  ^rders  for 
railway  or  public  bridges  should  not  be  less  than  ^  inch  (481), 
while  those  of  cast-iron  girders  generally  vary  from  1  to  2  inches. 
The  following  rule  for  the  fninimum  thickness  of  cast-iron  webs  is 
given  by  M.  Guettier,  a  skilful  French  founder.* 

Length  of  girder.  Minimum  thickneoB  of  cast-iron  WelM. 

4  metres,      -        -        -         20  millimetres  =  0*8  inches. 

5  „  ...        25  „  =  10       „ 

6  „  ...        30  „         =  1-2       „ 
8      „          .'       .        .        35  „         =1-4      „ 

StifiSening  ribs  are  sometimes  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  webs 
of  cast-iron  girders,  so  as  to  act  as  brackets  to  the  flanges,  but 
they  are  apt  to  shrink  unequally  in  cooling  and  produce  dangerous 
cracks  in  the  casting. 

459.  Depth  of  Iron  and  stone  arebefli. — The  two  following 
tables  contain  the  principal  dimensions  of  some  important  iron  and 
stone  arched  bridges.  See  also  the  tables  relating  to  cast-iron 
arches  and  wrought-iron  roofs  in  Chap.  XXVIII. 

*  Morin,  Riiittanee  de»  MaUriaux^  p.  277. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONNEXIONS. 

460.  Ai^plUmces  fbr  eonnccilnir  iron-work — Strenfpth  of 
Jobiio  ohoold  equal  that  of  the  aiUolBinir  Rorto — Serewo. — 

One  general  rule  applies  to  all  jointed  structures,  namely,  that  the 
strength  of  the  whole  is  limited  by  that  of  its  weakest  part,  and 
accordingly  the  strength  of  joints  should  not  be  less  than  that  of 
the  parts  which  they  connect.  The  usual  appliances  for  connecting 
iron- work  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 

1.  Screws.  3.  Gibs  ami  cotters. 

2.  Bolts  or  pins.  4.  Rivets. 

The  strain  to  which  the  above-mentioned  connectors  are  subject 
is  generally  a  shearing-strain,  and  as  the  strength  of  iron  to  resist 
shearing  is  practically  equal  to  its  tensile  strength  (t94),  the 
strength  of  an  iron  rivet,  bolt,  cotter,  or  screw,  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  area  subject  to  shearing  multiplied  by  the  tearing 
unit-strain  of  the  iron.  The  thread  of  a  screw  which  is  subject 
to  longitudinal  tension  may  be  "  stripped"  or  shorn  off  by  the  nut ; 
in  the  case  of  V  threaded  screws  both  nut  and  screw  may  be 
stripped  simultaneously  midway  between  the  base  and  vertex  of 
the  thread,  and  the  shearing  area  is  approximately  measured  by 
the  circumference  of  the  screw  at  base  of  thread  multiplied  by 
half  the  length  grasped  by  the  nut ;  in  the  case  of  square  threads 
the  shearing  area  is  the  same.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
length  of  the  nut  should  be  at  least  one-half  the  effective  or  net 
diameter  of  the  screw.  In  practice  it  is  generally  made  equal  to 
1  or  1|^  times  the  gross  diameter  and  the  diameter  of  a  nut,  or 
bolt-head,  or  rivet-head  is  seldom  less  than  twice  that  of  the  bolt. 

461.  Bolto  or  i^ins — ProportiODS  of  eye  aod  pin  bi  flat 
links — ^IJpsettliifi:  and  bearlnir  surfkce. — A  bolt  or  pin  is  the 
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mmplest  appliance  for  connecting  together  two  pieces  of  iron,  and 
as  the  principal  considerations  connected  with  a  bolt  joint  also 
apply  to  other  and  more  complex  forms,  I  shall  devote  a  short 
space  to  its  investigation.  Take,  for  example,  the  joint  of  a 
saapeusion  bridge,  the  chains  of  which  are  formed  of  long  flat 
links  connected  by  pins  passing  through  eyes  formed  at  their 
ends.  Sach  a  joint  may  fail  in  six  ways. 
Fig.  11  a. 


1.  By  the  link  tearing  through  the  eye  at  cd,  for  want  of 
BofiScient  material  to  withstand   the  longitudinal  tensile  strain. 

.  Hence,  the  sectional  area  at  cd  should  theoretically  equal  that  of 
the  shank  at  ab,  bat  in  practice  it  may  be  somewhat  greater,  as  the 
strain  is  less  direct  round  the  eye  than  in  the  body  of  the  link. 

2.  By  the  end  of  the  link  being  split  along  one  or  two  lines, 
such  as  i/h  and  ti,  for  want  of  sufficient  area  to  resist  the  shearing 
action  of  the  pin.  Hence,  the  combined  areas  at  gh  and  tit 
should  theoretically  equal  that  of  the  shank  at  ab,  but  in  practice 
be  considerably  greater,  as  this  part  of  the  eye  acts  as  a  short  girder 
whose  abutments  are  ce  and  fd ;  thia  caa«es  the  outer  circumference 
near  A  and  jt  to  be  in  severe  tension  and,  therefore,  very  liable  to 
tear,  especially  when  the  "  reed"  of  the  iron  is  open,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  bar  and  angle  iron. 

3.  By  the  pin  being  shorn  across.  This  arises  from  its  diameter 
being  too  small.  Hence,  if  the  pin  be  iron  and  in  double-shear, 
its  area  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  shank 
at  ab  (19-1). 

4.  By  the  pin  bending.  This  also  arises  from  its  diameter  being 
too  small  to  afford  the  requisite  stiffness,  but  ultimate  failure  may 
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generally  be  prevented  by  the  links  being  kept  from  spreading 
asunder  by  a  head  and  nut  on  the  pin,  at  the  loss,  however,  of 
freedom  of  motion. 

5.  By  the  link  tearing  through  the  shoulder  at  Zm,  in  consequence 
of  the  curvature  or  change  of  form  being  too  abrupt  to  permit  the 
lines  of  strain  in  the  shank  bending  gradually  round  the  eye. 

6.  By  the  crown  of  the  eye  being  upset  between  g  and  f.  This 
arises  from  the  bearing  surface  of  the  pin  being  too  small  in 
proportion  to  the  longitudinal  strain,  in  which  case  there  is  an 
excessive  pressure  on  each  superficial  unit  at  the  crown  of  the  eye, 
whereby  the  material  there  is  upset,  and  the  sides  of  the  eye  at 
e  and  /  become  first  unduly  attenuated  and  then  torn,  the  rent 
extending  from  the  inside  towards  the  circumference.  Sir  C.  Fox 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  latter  source  of  failure  in  a  valuable 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  the  following 
remarks  occur  :* — "  If  the  pin  be  too  small,  the  first  result  on  the 
application  of  a  heavy  pull  on  the  chain  will  be  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  hole  through  which  it  passes,  and  also  to  change  it 
from  a  circular  to  a  pear-shaped  form,  in  which  operation  the 
portion  of  the  metal  in  the  bearing  upon  the  pin  becomes  thickened 
in  the  effort  to  increase  its  bearing  surface  to  the  extent  required. 
But  while  this  is  going  on,  the  metal  round  the  other  portions  of 
the  hole  will  be  thinned  by  being  stretched,  until  at  last,  unable 
to  bear  the  undue  strains  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  its  thin 
edge  begins  to  tear,  and  will,  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  strain, 
undoubtedly  go  on  to  do  so  until  the  head  of  the  link  be  broken 
through,  no  matter  how  large  the  head  may  be ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  head, 
without  adding  to  its  thickness  (which,  from  the  additional  room  it 
would  occupy  in  the  width  of  the  bridge,  is  quite  inadmissible),  no 
additional  strength  is  obtained.  The  practical  result  arrived  at 
by  the  many  experiments  made  on  this  very  interesting  subject  is 
simply  that,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  full  efficiency  of  a  link, 
the  area  of  its  semi-cylindrical  surface  hearing  on  the  pin  must  be  a 

*  "On  the  Size  of  Pins  for  connecting  Flat  Links  in  the  Chains  of  Suspension 
Bridges."— Proc.  Roy,  Soc.,  Vol  xiv.,  No.  78,  p.  1S9. 
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little  more  than  equal  to  the  smallest  transverse  sectional  area  of  its 
body;  and  as  this  cannot,  for  the  reasons  stated,  be  obtained  by 
increased  thickness  of  the  head,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  giving  a 
sufficient  diameter  to  the  pins.  That  as  the  rule  for  arriving  at 
the  p]:oper  size  of  pin  proportionate  to  the  body  of  a  link  may  be 
as  simple  and  easy  to  remember  as  possible,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  from  circumstances  connected  with  its  manufacture  the  iron 
in  the  head  of  a  link  is  perhaps  never  quite  so  well  able  to  bear 
strain  as  that  in  the  body,  I  think  it  desirable  to  have  the  size  of 
the  hole  a  little  in  excess,  and  accordingly  for  a  10  inch  link  I 
would  make  the  pin  6}  inch  in  diameter,  instead  of  6^  inch,  that 
dimension  being  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  body,  which 
proportion  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  every  case  (where  the  body 
and  heads  are  of  uniform  thickness).  As  the  strain  upon  the  iron 
in  the  heads  of  a  link  is  less  direct  than  in  its  body,  I  think  it  right 
to  have*  the  sum  of  the  widths  of  the  iron  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
hole  10  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  body  itself.  As  the  pins, 
if  solid,  would  be  of  a  much  larger  section  than  is  necessary  to 
resist  the  effect  of  shearing,  there  would  accnie  some  convenience, 
and  a  considerable  saving  in  weight  would  be  effected,  by  having 
them  made  hollow  and  of  steel."  Mr.  G.  Berkley  also  has  made 
several  valuable  experiments  on  the  strength  of  links,  from  which 
he  concludes  that  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  equal  |ths  of  the 
width  of  the  shank,  while  Mr.  Brunei  in  his  latest  practice  adopted 
the  same  proportion  of  pin  as  Sir  C.  Fox,  but  made  the  curve  of 
the  shoulder  exceedingly  gradual — ^the  radius  being  7*6  times  the 
width  of  the  shank — with  the  object  of  deflecting  the  lines  of 
strain  along  the  shank  as  gradually  as  possible  before  passing 
round  the  eye,  the  experiments  which  were  made  for  the  Chepstow 
and  Saltash  bridges  having  led  to  the  belief  that  strength  depended 
more  upon  the  shape  of  the  shoulder  than  upon  excess  of  metal 
about  the  eye.* 

The  following  table  gives  these  and  other  proportions  adopted 
by  the  foregoing  authorities  in  a  concise  form: — 

*  Pr(K.  ImL  (7.  JS.,  Vol  zzx.,  pp.  220  ftnd  271. 
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TABLE  I.— pKoroinon  or  the  Bm  or  Fur  Bu  Liku. 


I.  - 

B-khT- 

BruA 

shMk,            ^  -             1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

Diunsto^  ot  inn.       a   -            -                M 

75 

■QS 

Endof6j^               C.    -            .  j 

HM 

■M 

gidei  of  e;c^             D  +  D        -  j           110 

1-2S 

1-Sl 

Width  of  ihonldsr,   E,    -            -  1            — 

1-00 

- 

B>dl<u  of  ihonldor,  R,    -                           - 

1-60 

r-60 

Tha  ildM  of  Ute  cja  o(  u  onUoaiy  forgad  tit  rod  Iutb  sniaUj  k  ooUoetin  | 

»«•  equU  to  1-6  or  2  tlmM  tlwt  ol  the  nd. 

46*.  RiTctfl  la  ^Bfle  aaii  doaMe  mhrmr — FntporUmmM  mi 
riTCta  In  tcBslOB  aad  cOmpresdon  Jalato — Hod^daMOB'a 
rale*  ftor  tbc  •trenitb  of  iIobIc  aad  teabic  rtvetlac — 
bOorioas  Hl^ct  of  paacblas  holes — Bclatlve  atrearth  aT 
paachcd  aad  drlUeil  hole*. — The  etrength  of  a  riveted  joint, 
BO  far  08  the  rivets  axe  concerned,  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
eheara  to  which  they  are  sabject,  a  rivet  in  double-shear,  f^g.  114, 
being  twice  as  strong  as  a  rivet  in  singte-shear.  Fig.  115;  so  that 
to  make  the  joints  of  equal  strength,  the  single-shear  joint  must 
have  twice  as  many  rivets  oa  the  other. 
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Whm  a  joint  connects  platee  in  tension,  the  aggregate  thearing 
area  of  the  rivett  on  each  aide  of  the  joint  line  multiplied  by  ilie  tafe 
shearing  nnit-atratn  of  the  rivets  should  equal  the  tottd  toorking  strain 
transmitted-  through  the  plates.  It  thus  happene  in  girder-work 
that  the  collective  shearing  area  of  the  rivets  of  a  well  proportioned 
tension  joint  is  nearly  equal  to  the  effective  plate  area,  i.e.,  the  net 
area  of  the  plates  after  deducting  rivet  holes  (t94).  In  practice  the 
rivet  area  is  generally  made  about  1-lOth  greater,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  any  inequality  in  the  dietributiou  of  the  strain  among 
the  rivets.  In  steel  plating  the  rivet  area,  if  the  rivets  are  steel, 
should  be  one-third  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  plates,  but  the 
heads  of  steel  rivets  are  very  apt  to  fly  oif  (t95).  When  a  joint 
connects  compresMon  plates  whose  ends  do  not  butt  closely  against 
each  other,  the  thrust  is  transmitted  through  the  covers  and  tends 
to  shear  the  rivets  across  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a 
tensile  atnun  is  transmitted,  and  the  foregoing  rule  applies  here  also. 
If,  however,  the  compression  plates  have  their  ends  planed  square 
and  then  brought  very  carefully  into  close  contact  so  as  to  form 
a  "jump"  joint,  a  short  cover  and  one,  or  at  moat  two,  transverse 
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rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  joint  line  will  suffice,  as  the  use 
of  the  cover  in  this  case  is  merely  to  keep  the  plates  in  line  but  not 
to  transmit  the  thrust.  A  jump  compresMon  joint  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  stronger  than  one  in  which  the  plates  are  slightly 
apart  with  the  covers  and  rivets  duly  proportioned  as  for  a  tension 
joint,  and  engineers  are  sometimes  over-exacting  in  this  respect, 
expecting  water-tight  joints  when  the  contractor  gets  only  18s.  or 
20s.  per  cwt.  for  the  girder.  A  real  jump  joint  with  the  plates 
butting  along  their  whole  width  is  rare,  as  the  process  of  riveting 
generally  draws  the  plates  slightly  apart  and  an  interval  of  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  is  theoretically  as  bad  as  a  quarter  inch.  A 
little  caulking  of  the  edges,  however,  makes  all  smooth  to  the  eye, 
and  the  so-called  ''jump"  joint  passes  muster.  A  practical  remedy 
for  this  is  described  in  4IM. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinary  method  of  riveting  in  transverae 
rows,  each  row  containing  the  same  number  of  rivets,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  deduced  from  his  experiments  that  '*  the  strength  of 
plates  however  riveted  together  with  one  row  of  rivets,  was  reduced 
to  about  one-half  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plates  themselves;  and 
if  the  rivets  were  somewhat  increased  in  number,  and  disposed 
alternately  in  two  rows,  the  strength  was  increased  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  at  the  utmost."* 

Eeducing  these  conclusions  to  a  convenient  standard,  we  have  the 
following  rule  for  the  relative  strength  of  lap-joints : — 

Strength  of  the  unpunched  plate,  -     100 

Strength  of  a  double-riveted  joint,  -      66 

Strength  of  a  single-riveted  joint,  -      50 

Nearly  all  experimenters  on  the  subject  agree,  and  my  own 
experience  corroborates  the  fact,  that  punching  reduces  the  tensile 
strength  of  iron  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  aggregate  area  of 
the  metal  punched  out,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  border  of 
each  hole  shows  that  it  has  been  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of 
violence,  which  in  most  cases  has  injuriously  affected  the  fibre  of 
the  iron.     Drilling  does  not  damage  the  metal  surrounding  the 

*  Iron  Com,  R^,  App ,  p.  116. 
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hole,  and  it  is  therefore  preferred  where  the  nature  of  the  work 
will  permit  the  extra  cost  of  drilling  over  punching.  Mr.  Maynard 
inferred  from  his  experiments  that  drilled  plates  are  19  per  cent, 
stronger  than  punched  plates.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  exact  percentage  will  depend — 1^.,  on  the  condition  of  the 
punching  tool,  ue.y  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
size  between  the  punch  and  die;  and  2^.,  on  the  quality  of  the 
iron — a  tough  coppery  iron,  like  Low  Moor,  suffering  less  injury 
from  punching  than  a  hard  brittle  iron,  and  thick  plates  suffering 
more  than  thin  ones.  Mr.  Maynard  was  also  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  rivets  in  drilled  holes  were  4  per  cent,  weaker  than  rivets  in 
punched  holes,  because  the  sharp  edges  of  the  drilled  plates  have  a 
tendency  to  shear  off  the  rivets  cleaner  than  those  in  the  punched 
plates,  and  he  finally  concluded  that  the  difference  is  15  per  cent. 
in  favour  of  drilled  work  when  compared  with  punched  work. 

4IIS.  CkiTers — Slniri^  Aod  doaMe  eoTen  eoniiared — Ijap- 
Jofart. — The  strength  of  the  covers  of  tension  joints,  and  compression 
joints  where  the  plates  do  not  butt  closely,  should  equal  that  of  the 
plates  ;  hence,  a  single  cover  should  resemble  a  short  length  of  the 
plate  and  each  side  of  a  double  cover  be  at  least  half  as  thick  as  the 
plate. 

As  the  quantity  of  material  required  for  covers  forms  a  very 

considerable  percentage  of  the  plates  (12  per  cent,  and  upwards, 

depending  on  the  length  of  the  plates),  it  b  of  great  importance 

that  the  joints  be  as  few  as  possible  and  arranged  in  the  very 

best  manner.     This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  large  girders, 

where  every  ton  of  useless  weight  requires  perhaps  several  tons  in 

the  main  girders  for  its  support,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  succeeding 

chapter.     For  this  reason  large  plates,  with  few  joints,  though 

they  may  cost  extra  per  ton,  will  often  make  a  cheaper  girder 

than  plates  of  ordinary  sizes  with  more  numerous  joints  (4S9).    In 

the  usual  method  of  cover  riveting,  two  or  three  transverse  rows 

of  rivets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  joint  line,  each  row 

containing  the  same  number  of  rivets,  and  the  effective  area  of  the 

plate,  if  in  tension,  is  reduced  by  the  aggregate  section  of  the 

rivet  holes  in  any  one  row.    Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  fewer 

2  G 
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rivet  boles  there  are  in  each  transyerse  row  the  less  is  the  plate 
weakened  and  the  more  is  its  material  economized.  But  this  again 
requires  several  successive  rows  of  rivets  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  rivet  area,  thus,  introducing  the  necessity  of  long  covers, 
which  may  more  than  coimterbalance  the  saving  in  the  phites. 
The  size  of  the  plates  therefore  will  determine  to  some  extent  the 
economical  length  of  the  covers  as  well  as  the  transverse  pitch  of 
the  rivets* 

The  few  experiments  described  in  S9S  seem  to  indicate  that 
rivets  in  single-shear  will  not  withstand  so  great  a  unit-strain  as 
rivets  in  double-shear;  this,  however,  requires  confirmation,  and 
good  experiments  on  the  strength  of  various  forms  of  rivet  joints 
are  much  wanted.  From  those  recorded  by  Sir  William  Fairbairn 
in  the  appendix  to  the  first  series  of  '*  Useful  Information  for 
Engineers,**  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  plates  are  concerned,  a 
single-cover  or  lap-joint  with  only  one  transverse  row  of  rivets  in  the 
lap  is  considerably  weaker  (in  the  experiments  about  25  per  cent, 
less)  than  a  double-cover  joint  of  the  same  theoretic  strength,  t.^., 
with  the  same  net  area  of  plates  taken  across  the  rivet  holes.  This 
arises  from  the  distortion  of  the  single-cover  or  lap-joint  which, 
yielding  in  its  effort  to  assume  a  straight  line  between  the  points  of 
traction,  bends  the  plates  slightly  and  makes  them  liable  to  tear 
across  the  line  of  rivet  holes.  When,  however,  a  single-cover  or 
lap-joint  had  two  or  more  transverse  rows  of  rivets  in  the  lap  its 
strength  was  not  less  than  that  of  a  double-cover  joint  of  equal  plate 
area.  If  the  plates  are  kept  in  a  straight  line  by  being  riveted  to 
an  angle  iron  or  web,  like  the  flange  plates  of  a  gu-der,  it  is  still 
more  likely  that  the  strength  of  a  single-cover  joint  will  be  fully 
equal  to  that  of  a  double-cover  joint  of  the  same  theoretic  strength, 
but  whenever  convenient,  the  double-cover  should  be  adopted  from 
economical  motives,  as  it  gives  double-shear  to  the  rivets,  and  need 
therefore  be  only  half  as  long  as  a  single  cover  with  the  same  rivet 
area.  The  common  lap-joint  represented  first  in  Fig.  115,  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  this,  as  the  lap  need  not  be  longer  than 
half  the  single  cover  represented  beneath  it. 

*  The  "pitch"  la  the  distance  meaBnied  from  centre  to  centre  of  rivets. 
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464.  Tension  Jolnto  af  piles — C^ompresslon  Jolnto  of  piles 
reqnlre  no  eoTen  IT  the  plates  are  well  hotted— Cast-sine 
Joints. —  I  have  already  advocated  the  piling  of  plates  over  each 
other  when  a  large  flange  area  is  required,  and  I  have  shown  that 
long  rivets  form  no  practical  objection  to  this  arrangement 
(4M9  4M).  When  several  plates  are  riveted  together  their  joints 
are  generally  arranged  in  steps,  and  the  length  of  each  cover  equals 
the  lap  of  one  plate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  plates  +  1. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  116,  the  pile  consists  of  three  plates  and  the  length 

¥Ut.  116. 


of  each  cover  equals  four  laps.  The  length  of  lap  is  generally  twice 
the  longitudinal  pitch  of  the  riveting.  The  thickness  of  the  covers 
of  tension  piles  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  half  that  of  one 
plate,  for  it  is  dear  that  when  a  joint  occurs  in  an  upper  or  lower 
plate,  more  than  half  the  tension  in  that  plate  will  be  thrown  into 
the  nearest  cover.  Hence,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  make  the  covers  of 
tension  piles  not  less  than  f  ths  of  the  thickness  of  a  single  plate. 

If  a  pile  of  several  plates  be  in  compression  and  closely  fitted 
so  as  to  butt  against  each  other,  no  covers  will  be  required,  and 
great  economy  will  result  from  this  in  very  large  girders,  so  much 
80  as  amply  to  repay  the  extra  expense  of  planing  the  ends  of  the 
plates  and  bringing  them  carefully  into  close  contact.  To  ensure 
this,  however,  requires  considerable  attention,  for  the  riveting 
process  has,  as  already  observed,  a  tendency  to  open  the  joints 
slightly,  but  cast-zinc,  which  is  a  very  hard  substance,  may  be 
usefully  employed  for  running  into  the  compression  joints  of 
wrought  as  well  as  cast-iron,  provided  they  are  sufficientiy  open 
to  let  the  molten  metal  flow  freely.  The  joints  of  the  cast-iron 
▼oussoirs  of  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz  in  Paris,  finished  in  1806, 
were  thus  formed,*  and  in  my  own  practice  I  have  used  cast-zinc 
for  filling  up  the  irregular  intervals  between  the  ends  of  the  arched 
fibs  of  a  cast-iron  bridge  of  96  feet  span  and  the  wall-plates  from 

•  Bne.  Brit.,  Sth  EcL,  art  ''Iron  Bridget,"  YoL  xii,  p.  581. 
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which  they  sprang;  in  the  latter  case  aocoiate  fitting  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imposmble,  and  a  very  satis&ctory 
and  close  joint  was  made  by  slightly  wanning  the  parts  with  a  fire 
of  chips  *^to  expel  the  cold  air,'*  as  the  workmen  say,  before 
pouring  in  the  molten  zinc.  The  heat  probably  expels  moisture  and 
asnsts  the  flowing  of  the  metal  into  the  narrower  crevices.  I  hare 
also  used  cast-zinc  very  successfully  for  securing  crane  posts  (both 
cast  and  Mrrought-iron)  in  their  foundation  plates,  where  it  ensures 
close  contact  without  the  cost  of  fitting.  The  following  description 
of  this  method  of  forming  the  joints  of  a  cast-iron  arch  of  133  feet 
span  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Bailroad  occurs  at  p.  244  of 
Haupt  on  Bridge  Comtruction: — ^^The  joints  were  separated  to 
the  distance  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  filled  with  spelter  (cast- 
zinc)  poured  into  them  in  a  melted  state ;  this  was  very  conve- 
niently done  by  binding,  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  around  each  joint, 
and  covering  it  with  day.  The  material  introduced  bdng  nearly 
as  hard  as  the  iron  itself,  and  filling  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  rendered  the  connexion  perfect."  If  the  space  between 
two  plates  be  very  narrow,  the  joint  should  be  placed  in  a  vertical 
position  so  that  gravity  may  aid  the  flow  of  the  metal,  and  a  little 
tin  added  to  the  zinc  is  said  to  render  the  latter  more  fluid. 

465.  ¥ario«0  eeenoBiieal  amuic«ments  of  teMaliHi  Jofaits. — 
The  following  method  of  riveting  reduces  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  parts  connected  less  than  that  in  common  use,  and  possesses  the 
merit  of  being  applicable  to  plates  as  well  as  bars.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  diminishing  the  number  of  rivets  in  each  row  as  they 
recede  from  the  joint-line,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  cover  or  covers  beyond  that  of  the  parts 
connected.  Fig.  117  represents  this  arrangement  applied  to  a  bar 
or  narrow  plate  with  double  covers.  There  are  eight  diflTerent  ways 
in  which  the  joint  may  fidl.  1^.  By  the  bar  tearing  at  c^  where  ita 
area  is  reduced  by  only  one  rivet  hole.  2^.  By  both  covers  tearing 
at  6,  where  each  is  weakened  by  two  rivet  holes ;  this,  however, 
is  compensated  for  by  their  united  area  being  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  bar.  3^.  By  the  bar  tearing  at  b  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rivet  at  a  is  double-shorn.    4^.  By  the  rivets  on  one  side 
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of  the  j<Mnt  line  double-shearing.  5°.  B7  the  rivets  on  the  alternate 
half-ftoes  aingle-ehearing.  6°.  By  the  rivets  oa  one  half-face  aingle- 
shearing  vhile  the  opposite  cover  tears  at  b.  7°.  By  both  covers 
tearing  at  a  nmoltaneonaly  with  the  rivets  double-shearing  at  b. 
8°.  By  both  covers  tearing  at  a  mmultaneouBly  with  the  bar 
tearing  at  b.  If,  for  example,  the  pistes  are  7  inch  x  i  inch, 
connected  hy  two  -^^th  jndi  covers  with  -fjth  inch  rivet  holes,  the 
net  area  of  the  plate  at  a  is  8-1  square  inches  nearly;  the  doable- 
shearing  area  of  the  rivets  at  one  ride  of  the  joint  line  equals  3*1 
inches,  and  the  net  area  of  both  covers  together  at  &  is  3*36  inches. 
Fig.  117. 


Finally,  the  net  area  of  the  plate  at  b  together  with  the  double- 
shearing  area  of  the  rivet  at  a  equals  3*7  inches.  This  joint  is 
therefore  tolerably  well  proportioned,  while  the  effective  strength 
of  the  plates  is  really  reduced  by  only  one  rivet  hole,  viz.,  that  at  a. 
A  similar  plan  of  joint  is  applicable  to  broad  plates,  Fig.  118. 


When  this  mode  of  riveting  is  applied  to  a  pile  of  plates,  the 
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extra  thickness  of  the  covers  should  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  reducUoD  in  the  strength  of  the  whole  pile  caused  by  the 
close  transverse  riveting  at  the  joints. 

When  bars  or  plates  are  lap-jointed  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Mr.  Barton,  and  represented  in  Fig.  1 19,  is  an  excellent  one. 
I^.  119. 


The  diagonal  joint  running  obliquely  across  the  plate  is  another 
useful  arrangement,  and  it  appears  from  experiments  instituted  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wright  that  the  strength  of  a  single-riveted  diagonal 
tap-joint  at  45°  waa  64'7  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  solid  plate,  whereas 
the  strength  of  a  similar  stnught  joint  was  only  482  per  cent.,  the 
increase  in  strength  of  the  diagonal  joint  being  34  per  cent,  over 
the  other,  Uiat  is,  the  diagonal  single-riveted  joint  was  nearly  as 
strong  as  an  ordinary  straight  double-riveted  joint.* 

466.  C^BtraelleBOrriTets«Hdi««HlUBvfHetlOBorplBto8 — 
VUlmatc  RtreBgiborrlTeAJolBta  not  Increased  br  faction, — 
Rivets  contract  in  cooling  and  draw  the  plates  together  with  such 
force  that  the  friction  produced  between  their  surfaces  is  geneially 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  over  each  other  so  long  as 
the  strain  lies  within  limits  which  are  not  exceeded  in  practice, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  rivets  are  not  subject  to  shearing  strain. 
From  experiments  made  during  the  construction  of  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge  it  appears  that  the  value  of  this  friction  is  mther 
variable-t  In  one  experiment  with  a  |th  inch  rivet  passing  through 
three  plates,  and  therefore  in  donble-ehear,  it  amounted  to  5*59 
tons,  in  another  with  a  |th  inch  rivet  and  two  plates  lap-jointed 
with  -fgth  inch  washers  next  the  rivet  heads  It  reached  473  tons, 
while  in  a  third  experiment  with  three  plates  and  }th  inch  rivet 
with  ^  inch  washers  next  the  rivet  heads,  making  the  shank  of  the 

■  Pnx.  ItM.  M.  S^  1872,  p.  77.  +  C1»A  on  Oe  Txbvba  Sridget,  p.  3BS. 
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rivet  2|  inch  long,  the  middle  plate  supported  7*94  tons  before  it 
slipped*  In  these  experiments  the  hole  in  one  or  both  plates  was 
oval  and  the  sliding  took  place  abruptly.  Though  the  friction  of 
riveted  plates  may  be  sufficient  to  convey  the  usual  working-strain 
without  subjecting  the  rivets  to  shearing,  it  does  not  follow,  nor 
do  experiments  indicate,  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  rivet  joint 
is  increased  by  this  friction.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however, 
that  rivets  in  ordinary  girder-work  and  plating  are  subject  to  a 

tensile  and  not  a  shearing  strain. 

467.  Cflrder-makers'j  Boiler-makers'  and  Shipbuilders' 
rales  Ibr  rlvetlnip — Chaln-rlTetlnip. — Joints  may  fail  by  each 

rivet  splitting  or  shearing  out  the  piece  of  plate  in  front  of  itself. 
Consequently,  the  minimum  theoretic  distance  of  the  rivets  from 
the  edge  of  an  iron  plate  or  from  each  other  lengthways  should  be 
determined  by  the  consideration  that  the  shearing  area  of  the 
plate  (along  two  lines)  between  each  rivet  and  the  one  behind  it,  or 
between  each  rivet  in  the  first  row  and  the  edge  of  the  plate,  be 
not  less  than  that  of  the  rivet.  If,  for  example,  the  rivets  in 
Fig.  117  be  I  inch  and  the  plates  ^  inch  thick,  the  shearing  area 
of  each  rivet  (in  double-shear)  equals  1  square  inch  nearly,*  and 
the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  rivet  holes  from  the  joint  line  should 
theoretically  not  be  less  than  ^  an  inch.  Practically,  however,  this 
is  insufficient,  for  punching  tends  to  burst  the  edges  of  the  holes  if 
placed  so  close  to  each  other  or  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  especially 
if  the  plate  be  thick  or  of  brittle  quality,  and  in  boilers  the  dis- 
tance between  the  holes  and  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  usually  about 
once  the  diameter  of  the  rivet.  If  the  distance  exceed  this  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  seam  steam-tight  by  caulking.  In  girder- 
work,  which  does  not  require  caulking  like  a  boiler,  this  distance  is 
seldom  less  than  l^  times  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  and  the  pitch 
may  vary  from  2^  to  5  or  even  7  inches,  but  should  not  exceed  15 
times  the  thickness  of  a  single  plate,  from  6  to  12  times  being 
common  practice.    The  rivets  in  ordinary  girder-work  range  from 

*  Bivet  holes  are  generally  punched  from  ^^nd  to  -^th  inch  larger  than  the  nominal 
nxe  of  the  riyet,  in  order  that  the  latter  when  red  hot  may  paas  freely  through  the 
holei    Henoe^  the  axea  of  a  {  inch  rivet,  after  riveting,  is  neazly  half  a  square  incL 
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I  to  1  inch  and  oocasionally  1|  inch  in  diameter.  The  rivet  holes 
in  first-class  work  are  now  frequently  bored  out  with  drilling 
machines,  so  as  to  avoid  the  weakemng  effect  of  punclung  on  the 
plates.  The  great  majority  of  girder- work,  however,  will  probably 
always  be  done  by  the  punch,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  have  the  holes 
drilled  unless  in  large  girders  where  there  are  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  same  pattern  (495).  The  following  table  shows  the  usual 
practice  in  boiler-work. 

TABLE  IL — ^RuLB  fob  Boium  Biykitro. 


Thickneaa 

of 

pUte. 

DIametar 
of 

Length  of 

rivet 
fromhaad. 

Centnl 

dWMieeof 

rirel*. 

(Filch). 

Lap  in 
■ingle 
Joint!. 

Lip  In 
double 
Joliita. 

EqnlTalent 

length  of 

bead. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

A  =19 

i    =     88 

i 

IJtoli 

H 

2A 

^ 

i  =-25 

i    =i    -50 

n 

IJtolf 

14 

2} 

1 

A  =  -81 

i    =    -63 

ii 

litoli 

li 

34 

|=-88 

i    =    -75 

li 

lJto2t 

21 

8} 

9 

1  s-50 

«=    -81 

2J 

2ito2i 

21 

81 

*  =  -56 

{    =    -88 

2i 

2ito2i 

84 

4 

1| 

J  =  -63 

«=    -d* 

21 

2ito2i 

21 

*4 

H=-69 

1      =1-00 

8 

2|to8 

3 

6 

|  =  -75 

li    =1-13 

H 

8    toSi 

8J 

64 

1 

'      1 

NoTS. — ^The  equivalent  length  of  head  given  in  the  last  column  is  intended  for  bat 
heads,  sabh  as  are  UBual  in  boilen,  bat  if  the  rivets  have  cup  heads  like  those  in 
Fig.  117,  as  is  usual  in  girder-work,  the  equivalent  length  of  head  must  be  about 
one-half  more  than  the  amount  given  in  the  last  column.  The  pitch  in  girder-work 
is  generally  from  once  and  a-half  to  twice  that  in  column  4. 

The  boiler-maker's  rule  is  nearly  as  follows: — For  plates  less 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  =  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  For  plates  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet  =  once  and  a  half  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
The  pitch  of  single  joints  =  2|  to  3  diameters,  and  that  for  double 
joints  =  3^  to  4  diameters  of  the  rivet.  The  lap  for  single  joints  =: 
3  diameters,  and  that  for  double  joints  =  5  diameters  of  the  rivet. 
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Lloyd's  rules  for  the  dimensioiis  of  rivets  in  ship-building  are  as 
follows: — 

TABLE  IIL— Lloyd's  Rulbb  fob  Ship  Riysmra. 


TliickiiMsof  Fla«eB 
in  incbea, 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

H 

Bivets  to  tw 
1   of   an   inch 
larger  in  dia- 
meter   in    the 
■tern,  item-post 
aodkeeL 

Diameter  of  Rivets 
ininchea, 

i 

1 

1 

1 

**  The  rivets  not  to  be  nearer  to  the  butts  or  edges  of  the  plating, 
lining  pieces  to  butts,  or  of  anj  angle  Iron,  than  a  space  not  less 
than  their  own  diameter,  and  not  to  be  farther  apart  from  each 
other  than  four  times  their  diameter,  or  nearer  than  three  times 
their  diameter,  and  to  be  spaced  through  the  frames  and  outside 
plating,  and  in  reversed  angle  iron,  a  distance  equal  to  eight  times 
th^  diameter  apart.  The  overlaps  of  plating,  where  double 
riveting  is  required,  not  to  be  less  than  five  and  a  half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rivets ;  and  where  single  riveting  is  admitted,  to 
be  not  less  in  breadth  than  three  and  a  quarter  times  the  diameter 
of  the  rivets."  The  Liverpool  rules  differ  somewhat  from  Lloyd's 
and  are  as  follows : — 


TABTiF.  IV.- 

-LimrooL  SuuB 

lOB 

Ship  "BmnxQ 

• 

ThidmeBB  of  Plates  in 

inches, 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

iS 

a 

il 

« 

it 

H 

« 

Diameter  of  Biyets  in 

inches, 

A 

If 

« 

a 

« 

2| 

a 

tf 

« 

a 

T» 

« 

T* 

« 

Breadth  of  lap  in  seama 
ininchea, 

Single-riveting,    • 

2i 

21 

Doable-riveting,  • 

8 
7J 

8| 

H 

44 
10 

*4 

10 

101 

64 
111 

64 

114 

64 

124 

6 
IS 

131 

144 

Breadth  of  bntt  strip, 
Double-riveting,  - 

8 

8 

Treble-riveting,   • 

9 

"4 

"4 

184 

184 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

c 
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'*  Rivets  to  be  four  diameters  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  longi- 
tudinally in  seams  and  vertically  in  butts,  exeept  in  the  butts  where 
treble  riveting  is  required,  where  the  rivets  in  the  row  farthest 
from  the  butt  may  be  spaced  eight  diameters  apart,  centre  to  centre. 
Rivets  in  framing  to  be  eight  limes  their  diameter  apart,  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  to  be  of  the  size  required  in  the  above  table. 
All  double  or  treble  riveting  in  butts  of  plates  to  be  in  parallel 
rows,  or  what  is  termed  chain  riveting.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  necks  of  all  rivets  be  bevelled  under  the  head  so  as  to  fill  the 
countersink  made  in  punching,  and  their  heads  should  be  no  thicker 
than  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the  rivet."  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  pitch  may  be  one-third  as  great  again  in  water  as  in 
steam  joints. 

The  term  "  chiun-riveting"  is  applied  to  riveting  in  several 
transverse  rows,  the  rivets  being  placed  longitudinally  one  behind 
the  other  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  It  merely  means  that  both  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  rows  of  rivets  form  straight  lines,  in 
place  of  the  rivets  being  zigzag. 

468.  Adhesion  of  Iron  and  copper  holim  to  wood — Streniptli 
of  eleneheo  and  fbreloeks. — The  shearing  strength  of  oak 
treenails  has  been  already  given  in  397.  The  two  following  tables 
are  also  the  results  of  Mr.  Parson^s  experiments.*  "  The  first  of 
these  tables  exhibits  the  adhesion  of  iron  and  copper  bolts,  driven 
into  sound  oak,  with  the  usual  drift,  not  clenched,  and  subject  to 
a  direct  tensile  strain.  By  drift  is  meant  the  allowance  made  to 
insure  sufficient  tightness  in  a  fastening ;  it  is  therefore  the  quantity 
by  which  the  diameter  of  a  fastening  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  bored  for  its  reception.*' 

*  Murray  en  ShipbuUdinff,  p.  94. 
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TABLE  v.— Tabu  or  thi  Adhebioh  of  Ibon  avd  Coffbb  Bolts  dbivsm  into 
80UZID  Oak  with  thb  usual  Dbift,  kot  glbnohed,  asd  subjsotbd  to  a  dibsot 

TBKSILB  STBAIB. 


DlizDeter 
of  the 

Knmber 
of  the 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Length  of  the  Bolt  drlren  Into  the  Wood. 

Bolt. 

experiment 

1 

1 
1 

Four 
inches. 

Six 
Inehei. 

Four 
incheSb 

Six 
inches. 

indies. 

tons.     owts. 

tons,     cwta, 

tons.      cwts. 

tonsw      cwts. 

1 

1           13 

— 

0          184 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2            0 

0          18 

3 

2            2 

0          19 

1 

4 

1          18 

0          18 

f 

1 

2            6 

2          12 

1            7 

2            2 

1 

2 

2            4 

2          11 

1            8 

2            2 

f 

3 

2            4 

2          16 

1           10 

2            2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2            0 

2          10 

1          18 

2            0 

1 

3            2 

8          12 

2          10 

2          15 

2 

8            4 

4           0 

1          17 

8          10 

i 

8 

8            0 

4            0 

2            2 

8            1 

4 

2          10 

4            0 

2            5 

2          16 

' 

1 

8            2 

5            5 

8            0 

4            6 

2 

3            0 

4            8 

8            6 

8          18 

1 

8 

8            1 

4            8 

8            6 

3          16 

4 

8            1 

5           0 

2           9 

8            6 

1 

1 

8            8 

6           0 

8          10 

5            6 

2 

8            2 

6            0 

3          10 

6            6 

•  i 

1 

8 

8          10 

5            0 

8          10 

5            8 

4 

8          10 

6            0 

8          18 

4          18 

1                    # 

1 

1 

4          10 

6            2 

4           0 

4          18 

2 

5          12 

5          10 

4           0 

4          18 

8 

8   •      10 

6          11 

4            5 

4          19 

1 
1 

4 

4          10 

«            4 

4            2 

4          19 
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TABLE  v.— Tabu  or  thi  Adbmov  of  Ibov  amd  Covpxb  Bolts  dbitbi  isto 
BoavD  Oak  with  thb  usual  Dbspt,  hot  qiiSHOHMi),  asd  subjxotbd  to  a  deuct 
TKWWTTtl  STRAIN — amiinued. 


DiuMtor 
of  the 
Bolt. 

Number 

of  tiM 
•xperiment. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Length  of  the  Bolt  driven  Into  the  Wood. 

Foot 
lacfaee. 

Six 
inchee. 

Foot 

Incfaee. 

Six 
fncheai 

Snchds. 
1 

1 
2 
S 
4 

(onSt     cwti. 
6            0 

4            7 

4          11 

4            0 

tons.    cwls. 

7  2 

8  1 
«           5 

7            0 

toDB.     cwta. 
4           2 

4            8 

8          15 

4          10 

tQU.    cvta. 
5          19    ; 

5  0 

6  5 
5            0 

**  In  Riga  fir  the  adhesion  was,  on  an  average,  about  one-third 
of  that  in  oak,  and  in  good  sound  Canada  ehn  it  was  about  three- 
fourths  of  that  in  oak. 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  clenches  and  of 
forelocks  as  securities  to  iron  and  copper  bolts,  driven  six  inches, 
without  drift,  into  sound  oak,  either  clenched  or  forelocked  on 
rings,  and  subjected  to  a  direct  tensile  strain.  It  gives  the 
diameter  of  the  bolt  on  which  the  experiment  was  made,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  the  experiment: — 

TABLE  VL^Tablb  of  thb  Stbbnoth  of  Clevchbs  asd  of  FoBXLOcca»  as 

BKOUBITIBB  TO  IbOH  AlO)  Ck>PFBB  BOLTB^  DBIYSir  BIZ  IVCHES,  WITHOUT  DbiPT, 
INTO  80X7ND  OaK,  BITHBB  OLBNOHBD  OB  FOBBLOOKBD  ON  RiNGS,  AND  SUBJBCTED 
TO  A  DIBBCT  TBNBILB  STRAIN. 


DUmeter 
of  the  Bolt 

Number  of  the 
experiment. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Clench. 

Forelock. 

Clench. 

Fordock. 

1 

inch. 

> 

1 
2 
8 
4 

tons.     cwts. 
1          16 
1          18 
1            9 
1            9 

tons.    cwts. 
0          16 
0          14 
0          20 
0          18 

toDB.     cwts. 
1             0 

0  19 

1  0 
1             0 

tons.    cwts. 
0            8 
0            8 
0            7 
0            6 
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TABOi  VX— Tabub  or  thb  SvamroTH  or  Olbhohu  and  or  Fosblocu,  as 

BEOUBRIBB  TO  IBOV  AMD  GOFFU  B0LT8,  DBIVBH  SIX  IVOHIB,  WITHOUT  DBUT, 
IBTO  BOUHD  Oak,  SITHBB  OLINGHID  OB  rOBILOOKXD  ON  SiNOSy  AM)  BUBJSOTKD 
TO  A  DIBXOT  TENSILE  8TBAIN — COnHnuecL 


Dlametar 
of  tlwRolt. 

Number  of  the 
experiment 

IroiL. 

Copper. 

1 

1 

dencfa. 

Forelock. 

ClendL 

Forelock. 

inch. 

tODB. 

owts. 

tons. 

cwta. 

tons. 

owts. 

tons.    owts. 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

15 

2 

10 

1            4 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

2 

10 

1            0 

i 

8 

2 

16 

1 

9 

2 

5 

1            2 

4 

2 

15 

1 

14 

2 

9 

1            4 

' 

1 

4 

16 

2 

11 

8 

10 

1          18 

2 

4 

10 

2 

15 

8 

15 

1          18 

i 

8 

4 

6 

2 

10 

4 

0 

2            4 

4 

4 

12 

2 

12 

4 

10 

1          16 

1 

5 

18 

8 

15 

6 

0 

2          18 

2 

6 

8 

8 

6 

5 

15 

2          10 

i 

8 

6 

8 

8 

0 

6 

5 

2          16 

1 

4 

6 

0 

8 

7 

5 

10 

2          10 

1 

7 

10 

8 

10 

0 

— 

f 

2 

7 

10 

8 

15 

0 

— 

8 

8 

0 

8 

10 

5 

4 

8 

15 

8 

15 

8 

' 

1 

11 

11 

5 

1 

16 

— 

2 

11 

15 

5 

10 

16 

i 

8 

8 

11 

4 

6 

12 

» 

4 

8 

6 

4 

15 

5 

— 

1 

12 

0 

5 

18 

1 

— 

2 

12 

8 

6 

18 

1 

1 

8 

11 

8 

5 

12 

14 

4 

11 

1 

5 

2 

8 

14 
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"  In  the  experiments  on  the  clenches,  the  clenches  always  gave 
way;  but  with  the  forelocks  it  as  frequently  occurred  that  the 
forelock  was  cut  off  as  that  the  bolt  broke ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the 
bolt  breaking,  it  was  invariably  across  the  forelock  hole.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tables,  the  security  of  a  forelock  is  about  half  that  of 
a  clench.  It  appears  an  anomaly  that  the  strength  of  a  clench  on 
copper  should  be  equal  to  that  of  one  on  iron.  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  ductility  of  copper,  a  better  clench  is 
formed  on  it  than  on  iron.  Generally  the  thickness  of  the  fractured 
clench  in  the  copper  was  double  that  in  the  iron.  With  rings  of 
the  usual  width  for  the  clenches,  the  wood  will  break  away  under 
the  ring,  and  the  ring  be  imbedded  for  two  or  more  inches  before 
the  clench  will  give  way.  With  the  inch  copper-bolts,  all  the 
rings  under  the  clenches  turned  up  into  the  shape  of  the  fnistnim 
of  a  cone,  and  allowed  the  clench  to  slip  through  at  the  weights 
specified. 

''Experiments  with  ring-bolts  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  rings  in  comparison  with  the  clenches.  The  rings 
were  of  the  usual  size,  viz. :  the  iron  of  the  ring  one-eighth  inch 
less  in  diameter  than  that  of  the  bolt.  It  was  found  that  the 
rings  always  carried  away  the  clenches,  but  that  they  were  drawn 
into  the  form  of  a  link  with  perfectly  straight  sides.  The  rings 
bore,  before  any  change  of  form  took  place,  not  quite  one-half  the 
weight  which  tore  off  the  clenches.  It  appears  that  the  rings  are 
well  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  .the  clenolies.*' 

469.  AdheslOB  of  nails  and  wood-screws. — "  The  following 
abstract  of  Mr.  Bevan's  experiments  exhibits  the  relative  adhesion 
of  nails  of  various  kinds,  when  forced  into  dry  Christiana  Deal,  at 
right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood."* 

*  TredgoUffi  Carpentry,  p.  189. 
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TABLE  VII.— Adhesion  of  Nails  of  vasious  kinds  in  Dbt  Chbibiiana  Dial. 


r 

Kind  of  Nails. 

Number  to  the 

pound 
avolrdnpoli. 

Inchee  long. 

IncbM 

forced  Into 

the  wood. 

Pounds 

required  to 

extract. 

Fine  spiigs, 

4,560 

0-44 

0-0 

22 

Dittos 

8,200 

0-68 

0-44 

87 

Threepennj  brads, 

618 

1-26 

0-60 

58 

Cast-iron  nailfl,  • 

S80 

• 

1-00 

0-50 

72 

Sixpenny  nailB,  - 

78 

2-50 

1-00 

187 

Ditto, 

1-50 

827 

Ditto* 

— 

2-00 

580 

Fivepennj, 

189 

2-00 

1-60 

820 

''  The  force  required  to  draw  the  same  sized  niul  from  different 
woods  averaged  as  mider: — 

TABLE  ym.— BiLATivi  Adbbsiov  of  baicb  Nail  in  diffibbnt  Wood& 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Weight  In  ITis.  required 

to  draw  a  sizpennj 

nail,  driren  in 

one  inch. 


Dry  Chxifltiaiia  deal, 

Diyoak,  -  -  -  - 

Diyelm,  -  -  -  - 

Diybeech, 

Green  sycamore,  -  •  - 

Dry  Christiana  deal,  driven  in  endways, 

Dry  elm,  driven  in  endways, 


187  lbs. 

607  „ 

827  „ 

667  „ 

812  „ 

87  „ 

257  „ 


**  It  was  further  desirable  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  dependence 
that  might  be  placed  on  nailing  two  pieces  together,  and  Mr.  Bevan 
kindlj  undertook  to  make  some  trials.  Two  pieces  of  Christiana 
deal,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  were  nailed  together  with  two 
sixpenny  nails ;  and  a  longitudinal  force  in  the  plane  of  the  joint, 
and  consequently  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  nails,  was 
applied  to  cause  the  joint  to  slide ;  it  required  a  force  of  712  lbs., 
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and  the  time  was  15  minutes;  the  nails  curved  a  little  and  were 
then  drawn.  Another  experiment  was  made  in  the  same  manner 
with  dry  oak,  an  inch  thick,  in  which  the  force  required  was 
1,009  Ibe.;  the  sixpenny  nails  curved,  and  were  drawn  by  that 
force.  Dry  sound  ash,  an  inch  thick,  joined  in  the  same  manner 
by  two  sixpenny  nails,  bore  1,220  lbs.  30  minutes  without  sensibly 
yielding;  but  when  the  stress  was  increased  to  1,420 fibs,  the  pieces 
separated  with  an  easy  and  gradual  slide ;  curving  and  drawing  the 
nails  as  before,  one  of  which  broke. 

"  The  following  experiments  on  the  force  necessary  to  draw  screws 
of  iron,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  out  of  given  depths  of  wood, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Bevan.  The  screws  he  used  were  about  two 
inches  in  length,  -f^  diameter  at  the  exterior  of  the  threads,  -^^ 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  the  depth  of  the  worm  or  thread  being 
tMj5^  and  the  number  of  threads  in  one  inch  =  12.  They  were 
passed  through  pieces  of  wood,  exactly  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  weights  stated  in  the  following  tables : — 

TABLE  IX. — ^BsLATiYi  ADHisioir  of  ScfBiws  nr  diffbrirt  Woods. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Welj^t  requUed  to 

drmw  oat  ■crews 

pttMOd  through  taalf- 

iochboaras. 


Dry  beech, 
IMtto  ditto, 
Dry  Bound  Mh, 
Diy  oak,  - 
Diy  mahogmy, 
I>iy  elm,  - 
Dry  sycamore, 


460  lbs. 

790  „ 

790  „ 

760  „ 

770  „ 

666  „ 

880  „ 


*'  The  weights  were  supported  about  two  minutes  before  the 
screws  were  extracted.  He  found  the  force  required  to  draw 
similar  screws  out  of  deal  and  the  softer  woods  about  half  the 
above. 

**  The  force  necessary  to  cause  pieces  screwed  together  to  slide 
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at  the  joining,  was  also  determined;  the  pieces  being  joined  by 
two  screws ;  the  resultant  of  the  force  coinciding  with  the  plane  of 
the  joint,  and  in  line  with  the  places  of  the  screws.  With  Chris- 
tiana deal,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  joined  by  two  screws 
one  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  five-fortieths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  within  the  worm,  a  load  of  1,009  lbs.  gradually 
applied  broke  both  the  screws  at  the  line  of  joint,  after  elongating 
the  interior  of  the  hole  and  sliding  about  six-tenths.  With  very 
dry  seasoned  oak,  1  inch  thick,  two  screws  one  and  five-eighths 
long,  and  six-fortieths  diameter  within  the  thread,  bore  1,009  tt>s. 
for  ten  minutes  without  any  signs  of  yielding:  with  1,137  fbs.  both 
screws  broke  in  two  places;  each  screw  about  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  within  each  piece  of  wood ;  the  holes  were  a  little  elongated. 
With  dry  and  sound  ash,  1  inch  thick,  with  screws  2^  inches 
long,  passing  one  quarter  of  an  inch  through  one  of  the  pieces,  the 
diameter  at  bottom  of  the  worm  seven-fortieths ;  the  load  began 
with  WBB  1,224  tt>s. ;  gradually  increased  for  two  hours  to  2,661  ibs. ; 
they  produced  a  slow  and  moderate  sliding,  not  separation,  the 
screws  being  neither  drawn  nor  broken;  but  probably  would,  if 
not  removed  on  account  of  night  coming  on,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  experiment." 


2  H 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WORKING  STRAIN  AND  WORKING  LOAD. 

430.  Working  strain — ^Fatlyve — nroof  strafai — ^Bb^Ba^ 
rule  fbr  workiny  strata — C^ocftcieat  i^  safety. — The  work- 
ing strain  is  the  strain  to  which  any  material  is  subject  in  actual 
practice,  but  the  term,  unless  accurately  defined,  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  as  it  is  applied  to  strains  which  the  material  sustains 
on  rare  occasions  from  extraordinary  loads,  as  well  as  to  those  to 
which  it  is  liable  in  ordinary  every-day  use.  <  For  instance,  a 
railway  girder  may  sustain  a  constant  strain  of  3^  tons  per  square 
inch  from  the  permanent  bridge-load,  which  rises  to  4^  tons  when 
an  ordinary  train  passes,  but  reaches  a  maximum  of  5  tons  with  a 
train  of  the  greatest  possible  density,  such  as  locomotives ;  or  again, 
the  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge  may  sustain  only  2^  tons  per 
square  inch  from  the  permanent  or  dead  weight  of  the  structure, 
while  a  dense  crowd  of  people  may  occasionally  raise  this  to  6  tons 
per  square  inch.  In  such  cases  we  have  three  classes  of  strains. 
1^.  The  permanent  strain,  due  to  the  permanent  or  dead  weight 
of  the  structure  itself,  and  from  which  the  material  suffers  what 
has  been  termed /a%tte.  2°.  The  ordinary  working  strain,  due  to 
ordinary  live  loads  added  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  structure. 
3^.  The  maximum  working  strain,  due  to  the  greatest  load  possible 
in  practice  added  to  the  dead  weighfc  of  the  structure,  and  it  is 
this  latter  maximum  strain  which  defines  the  strength  of  any 
structure,  and  which  therefore  we  have  to  consider  in  this  chapter. 
The  proof  load  of  a  bridge  is  generally  equal  to  the  greatest  load 
possible  in  practice,  but  the  proof  strain  of  separate  parts  of  a 
structure,  such  as  the  individual  Unks  of  a  suspension  bridge,  is 
frequently  60  per  cent,  over  their  intended  maximum  working 
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strain  when  in  the  structure.  As  might  have  been  anticipated, 
different  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  safe  unit-strain  for  each 
kind  of  material.  English  practice  generally  makes  the  working 
strain  some  sub-multiple  of  the  tearing  or  crushing  strength  of  the 
material,  while  General  Morin  and  others  recommend  the  working 
strain  to  be  such  that  the  resulting  alteration  of  length  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  one-half  that  which  corresponds  to  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
Neither  rule  should  be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but 
as  we  know  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  but  few  materials  (in  fact  only 
wrought^iron  and  steel),  and  as  those  which  are  not  ductile  seem 
to  have  no  very  definite  limit  at  all  (see  Chap.  XVIII.),  the 
common  English  rule  seems  more  generally  applicable,  and  it  has 
the  sanction  of  extensive  experience  in  its  favour.  The  term 
factor,  or  coefficient  of  safety  is  applied  to  the  ratio  of  the 
breaking  to  the  working  strain.  If,  for  instance,  the  tearing 
inch-strain  of  plate-iron  is  20  tons,  and  the  working  inch-strain 
5  tons,  the  coefficient  of  safety  will  be  4. 

CAST-IRON. 

471.  Elfeet  of  Ions  coBtlnaed  premBure  ob  cast-iron  pUUura 
and  iNirs. — To  determine  the  effect  of  long  continued  pressure 
upon  cast-iron,  Sir  Wm.  Fairbaim  had  four  pillars  cast  of  Low-Moor 
iron ;  the  length  of  each  was  6  feet,  and  the  diameter  1  inch,  and 
they  were  rounded  at  the  ends.  The  first  was  loaded  with  4  cwt., 
the  second  with  7  cwt.,  the  third  with  10  cwt.,  and  the  fourth  with 
13  cwt.  These  weights  are  respectively  30,  52,  75,  and  97  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  which  had  previously  broken  another  pillar  of 
the  same  dimensions  when  the  weight  was  carefully  laid  on  without 
loss  of  time.  The  pillar  loaded  with  13  cwt.  bore  the  weight 
between  five  and  six  months  and  then  broke ;  that  loaded  with  10 
cwt.  was  increasing  slightly  in  flexure  at  the  end  of  three  years ; 
when  first  taken  its  deflection  was  *230  inch,  and  after  each 
succeeding  year  it  was  '380,  '380,  and  '409.  The  other  pillars, 
though  a  little  bent,  did  not  alter.  In  these  experiments  we  see 
that  a  cast-iron  pillar  bore  a  steady  load  of  one-half  its  breaking 
weight  for  three  years  without  alteration,  while  the  deflection  of 
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another  pillar  with  three-fourths  of  its  breaking  weight  was  in- 
creasing slightly  at  the  end  of  the  same  period.* 

To  ascertain  how  far  cast-iron  bars  might  be  trusted  with  per^ 
manent  loads,  Sir  Wm.  Fairbaim  made  the  following  experiments 
also : — ^'  He  took  bars,  both  of  cold  and  hot  blast  iron  (Coed  Talon, 
No.  2),  each  5  feet  long,  and  cast  from  a  model  1  inch  square ;  and 
having  loaded  them  in  the  middle  with  different  weights,  with 
their  ends  supported  on  props  4  feet  Q  inches  asunder,  they  were 
left  in  this  position  to  determine  how  long  they  would  sustain  the 
loads  without  breaking.  They  bore  the  weights,  with  one  excep- 
tion, upwards  of  five  years,  with  small  increase  of  deflection,  though 
some  of  them  were  loaded  nearly  to  the  breaking  point.^'  After 
that  time,  however,  less  care  was  taken  to  protect  them  from 
accident,  and  three  others  were  found  broken.  They  were  examined, 
and  had  their  deflections  taken  occasionally,  which  are  set  down  in 
the  following  Table,  which  contains  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
bars,  with  the  load  upon  each.f 

*  Es^perimefUal  Retearcjtes  hj  £.  Hodgkinaon,  p.  351 » 
t  Idem,  p.  374. 
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TABLE  L—ExPKBiMBSTB  ON  TBB  Stsbnoth  of  Gabt-Iboit  Babs  to  Resist  Lovg- 

COHTHniKD  T&AK8YSBSB  STRAIN. 


Dteof 

I  observation. 


»» 


1887. 
Mat.     6 

9 
11 
17 
15 
31 
22 
18 


April 

Aug. 
Nov. 

1838. 
Jan.      8 
Mar.   12 
June   23 

1889. 
Feb.      7 
July      5 
Nov.      7 
Dec.      9 

1840. 
Feb.  14 
April  27 
June  6 
Aug.  8 
Sept.   14 

1841. 
Nov.    22 

1842. 
April  19 


II 


Fah. 


49<» 


470 

62° 
70<> 
45® 

38® 
51° 
78«> 

54° 
72° 
60° 
89° 


Hi 


o 

J500 

r 


III 


If? 


III 


§ 


•a 

M 


III 

M 
U 


J5  o  © 

s 

H 
H 


I 

•s99 


t 


I,  Deflections  With 
'   a  permanent 

|;loadof  280]b8. 
laid  upon  each. 


Deflections  with 

a  permanent 

loadof8861bfl. 

laid  upon  each. 


Deflections 
with  a  perma- 
nent load  of 
892  Ihs.  laid 
upon  each. 


Deflections 
with  a  perma- 
nent load  of 
448  lbs.  laid 
npon  each. 


■wO< 


•916 
•980 


•980 
•932 
•937 
•942 

•941 
•945 
•963 

•950 
•959 
•955 
•956 


50°  -955 

68°  -954 

61°  -951 

74°  -953 

55°  1*1-047 

50°  r045 

58° 


1-043 
1*064 


1-267 
1-270 
1-270 


1-078 
1*082 
1-086 
1^083 

1-086 
1-091 
1-107 

1-093 
M04  j 
1-102  I 
1-102 

1-104 
1-116 
1-112 
1-115 
1-115 


1-271 
1-274 
1-288 
il*286 

1-288 
1-298 
1-316 

1-293 
1-305 
1-303 
1-303 

i 

1-305 

1-309 

1-303 

il305 

1-306 


1-115  .1-806 
—    11-808 


1-454 
1-461 


1-684 
1^694 
1^694 


1-475 
1-481 
1-504 
1-499 

1-602 
1-505 
1-538 

1-624 
1-633 
1-681 
1-581 

1-531 
1-519 
1-620 
1-523 
*1-613 

1-620 


1-716 
1-726 
1-737 
1-724 

1-722 
1-801 
1-824 

1-816 
1-824 
1-824 
1-823 

1-824 
1-818 
1-825 
1-826 
1-826 

1-829 


1-620  1-828 


1-716 
1-758 
1-760 


1-767 
1-776 
1-783 
1-773 

1-778 

1-784 
1-803 

1-784 
1-798 
1-796 
1-796 

1-797 
1-802 
1-798 
1-801 
1-802 

1-804 

1-812 


1-964 
2006 
2-005 
2-010 
2-014 
Broke 
after 
bear- 
ing the 
weight 
87 days 


1-410 
1-413 
1-413 
1-413 
1-422 
1-424 
1-438 
1-481 

1-480 
1-439 
1-457 

1-433 
1-446 
1-445 
1-445 

1-446 
1-445 
1-445 
1-447 
1-447 

1-449 
1*449 


iThls  broke  with 
892  tbs. ;  other 
hot  blast  bars 
were  tried,  but 
they  were  suc- 
cessively bro- 
ken  with  448 


On  these  experiments  Mr,  Hodgkinson  made  the  following 
observations : — "  Looking  at  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and 
the  note  upon  the  first  and  fourth,  it  appears  that  the  deflection 
in  each  of  the  beams  increased  considerably  for  the  first  twelve  or 


*  Alter  August  8, 1840,  a  body  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  ban  of  the  let  and 
4th  Experiment,  and  this  may  have  increased  their  deflections. 
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fifteen  months ;  ;if ter  which  time  there  has  been,  nsQalljy  a  smaller 
increase  in  their  deflections,  though  from  four  to  five  years  have 
elapsed.  The  beam  in  experiment  8,  which  was  loaded  nearest  to 
its  breaking  weighty  and  which  would  have  been  broken  bj  a  few 
additional  pounds  laid  on  at  first,  had  not,  perhaps,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  fracture,  a  greater  deflection  than  it  had  three  or  four  years 
before;  and  the  change  in  deflection  in  Ikperiment  1,  where  the 
load  is  less  than  f  rds  of  the  breaking  weight,  seem3  to  have  been 
almost  as  great  as  in  any  other ;  rendering  it  not  improbable  that 
the  deflection  will,  in  each  beam,  go  on  increasing  till  it  becomes  a 
certain  quantity,  beyond  which,  as  in  that  of  Experiment  8,  it  will 
increase  no  longer,  but^  remain  stationary  (410).  The  unfortunate 
fracture  of  this  last  beam,  probably  through  accident,  has  left;  this 
conclusion  in  doubt.**  Mr.  Hodgkinson  inferred  from  these 
experiments  that  cast-iron  girders  might  be  safely  trusted  with 
one-third  of  their  breaking  weight.  This  conclusion,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  subsequently  modified,  when  a  member  of  the  Iron 
Commission  in  1849,  which  reported  in  favour  of  not  less  than 
one-sixth. 

479.  KITeeto  of  lOBg^eoBtlniied  impact  and  ffkrcgaent  de- 
ilectlOBfl  on  east-iron  bam. — The  Commis^ipners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  application  of  iron  to  railway  structures,  reported 
as  follows  on  the  eflects  of  long-contipued  impacts  and  frequent 
deflections  of  cast-iron  bars : — **  A  bar  of  cast-iron,  3  inches  square, 
was  placed  on  supports  about  14  feet  asunder.  A  heavy  ball  was 
suspended  by  a  wire  1 8  feet  long,  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  touch  the 
centre  of  the  side  of  the  bar.  By  drawing  this  ball  out  of  the 
vertical  position  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  in  the 
manner  of  a  pendulum,  to  any  required  distance,  and  suddenly 
releasing  it,  it  could  be  made  to  strike  a  horizontal  blow  upon  the 
bar,  the  magnitude  of  which  could  be  adjusted  at  pleasure  either 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  ball  or  the  distance  from  which  it  was 
released.  Various  bars  (some  of  smaller  size  than  the  above)  were 
subjected  by  means  of  this  apparatus  to  successions  of  blows, 
numbering  in  most  cases  as  many  as  4,000;  the  magnitude  of 
the  blow  in  each  set  of  experiments  being  made  greater,  or  smaller, 
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as  occaaion  required.  The  general  result  obtained  was,  that  when 
the  blow  was  powerful  enough  to  bend  the  bars  through  one-half 
of  their  ultimate  deflection  (that  is  to  say,  the  deflection  which 
corresponds  to  their  fracture  by  dead  pressure),  no  bar  was  able  to 
stand  4,000  of  such  blows  in  succession;  but  all  the  bars  (when 
sound)  resisted  the  eflects  of  4,000  blows,  each  bending  them 
through  one-third  of  their  ultimate  deflection. 

**  Other  cast-iron  bars,  of  similar  dimensions,  were  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  revolving  cam,  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  By  this 
they  were  quietly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  allowed  to  restore 
themselves,  the  process  being  continued  to  the  extent,  even  in  some 
cases,  of  an  hundred  thousand  successive  periodic  depressions  for 
each  bar,  and  at  a  rate  of  about  four  per  minute.  Another  con- 
trivance was  tried  by  which  the  whole  bar  was  also,  during  the 
depression,  thrown  into  a  violent  tremor.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  were,  that  when  the  depression  was  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  ultimate  deflection,  the  bars  were  not  weakened.  This 
was  ascertained  by  breaking  them  in  the  usual  manner  with 
stationary  loads  in  the  centre.  When,  however,  the  depressions 
produced  by  the  machine  were  made  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
ultimate  deflection,  the  bars  were  actually  broken  by  less  than 
nine  hundred  depressions.  This  result  corresponds  with  and  con- 
firms the  former. 

"  By  other  machinery,  a  weight  equal  to  half  of  the  breaking 
weight  was  slowly  and  continually  dragged  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  bar  of  similar  dimensions  to  the 
above.  A  sound  bar  was  not  apparently  weakened  by  ninety-six 
thousand  transits  of  the  weight. 

*'It  may,  on  the  whole,  therefore,  be  said,  that  as  far  as  the 
effects  of  reiterated  flexure  are  concerned,  cast-iron  beams  should 
be  so  proportioned  as  scarcely  to  suffer  a  deflection  of  one-third  of 
their  ultimate  deflection.  And  as  it  will  presently  appear,  that  the 
deflection  produced  by  a  given  load,  if  laid  on  the  beam  at  rest,  is 
liable  to  be  considerably  increased  by  the  effect  of  percussion,  as 
weU  as  by  motion  imparted  to  the  load,  it  follows  that  to  allow  the 
greatest  load  to  be  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  weight,  is  hardly  a 
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sufficient  limit  for  safety  even  upon  die  supposition  that  the  beam 
is  perfectly  sound. 

*^  In  wrought-iron  bars  no  very  perceptible  effect  was  produced 
by  10,000  successive  deflections  by  means  of  a  revolving  cam,  each 
deflection  being  due  to  half  the  weight  which,  when  applied  stati- 
cally, produced  a  large  permanent  flexure. 

*'  Under  the  second  head,  namely,  the  inquiry  into  the  mechanical 
effects  of  percussions  and  moving  weights,  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  heavy  bodies 
on  beams.  From  these,  it  appears,  that  bars  of  cast-iron  of  the 
same  length  and  weight  struck  horizontally  by  the  same  ball  (by 
means  of  the  apparatus  above  described  for  long-continued  impact), 
offer  the  same  resistance  to  impact,  whatever  be  the  form  of  their 
transverse  section,  provided  the  sectional  area  be  the  same.  Thus 
a  bar,  6x1^  inches  in  section,  placed  on  supports  about  14  feet 
asunder,  required  the  same  magnitude  of  blow  to  break  it  in  the 
middle,  whether  it  was  struck  on  the  broad  side  or  the  narrow  one, 
and  similar  blows  were  required  to  break  a  bar  of  the  same  length, 
the  section  of  which  was  a  square  of  three  inches,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  same  sectional  area  and  weight  as  the  first. 

**  Another  course  of  experiments  tried  with  the  same  apparatus 
showed,  amongst  other  results,  that  the  deflections  of  wrought-iron 
bars  produced  by  the  striking  ball  were  nearly  as  the  velocity  of 
impact.  The  deflections  in  cast-iron  are  greater  than  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity. 

^'  A  set  of  experiments  was  undertaken  to  obtain  the  effects  of 
additional  loads  spread  uniformly  over  a  beam,  in  increasing  its 
power  of  bearing  impacts  from  the  same  bkll  falling  perpendiculariy 
upon  it.  It  was  found  that  beams  of  cast-iron,  loaded  to  a  certain 
degree  with  weights  spread  over  their  whole  length,  and  so  attached 
to  them  as  not  to  prevent  the  flexure  of  the  bar,  resisted  greater 
impacts  from  the  same  body  falling  on  them  than  when  the  beams 
were  unloaded,  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  The  bars  in  this  case 
were  struck  in  the  middle  by  the  same  ball,  falling  vertically  through 
different  heights,  and  the  deflections  were  nearly  as  the  velodty 
of  impact."* 

*  Rep.  of  Iron  Com,,  p.  z. 
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49S*    Wortdnir    strain    of   east-iron    girders — Rule    of 
KoarA  of  Trade — ^Wartdny   strain   of  east-iran   areiies — 

S*rmeift  role — ^ProTinir  east-iron. — The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  ComnuBsioners  considered  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  strain 
hardly  a  sufficient  limit  of  safety  for  cast-iron  girders  when  liable 
to  percussion  and  deflection  from  moving  loads.  This  inference 
was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  their  experiments  on  bars  which  were 
much  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  trial  loads  than  ordinary  bridge 
girders  are  compared  with  the  loads  which  traverse  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  one-aiath  of  the  breaking  strain  may  be  taken  as  the 
safe  working  strdn  for  cast-iron  girders  which  are  liable  to  vibra* 
tion,  as  in  railway  or  pubUc  bridges,  but  when  the  load  is  stationary 
and  free  from  all  vibration,  such  as  water  tanks,  one-fourth  of  the 
breaking  strain  is  safe.  When,  however,  casHron  girders  are 
liable  to  sudden  severe  shocks,  as  in  crane  posts  or  machinery, 
their  working  strain  should  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  their  breaking 
strain.  The  railway  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  laid 
down  the  following  rule  for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  the  con* 
struction  of  railways: — '^  In  a  cast-iron  bridge  the  breaking  weight 
of  the  girders  should  be  not  less  than  three  times  the  permanent 
load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  added  to  six  times 
the  greatest  moving  load  that  can  be  brought  upon  it."  Notwith* 
standing  this  rule,  engineers  will  do  well  not  to  design  cast-iron 
girders  for  railway  bridges  of  less  strength  than  six  times  the  total 
maximum  load,  that  is,  six  times  the  permanent  load  added  to  six 
times  the  greatest  moving  load.  The  reader  who  desires  detailed 
information  respecting  the  practice  of  our  most  eminent  engineers 
during  the  reign  of  cast-iron  is  referred  to  the  evidence  attached 
to  the  '*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  application  of  iron  to  railway  structures*'  in  1849.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  transverse  strength  of  thick  rectangular  cast-iron 
bars  is  less  than  that  of  thin  ones  (18S),  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  strength  of  large  flanged  girders  is  diminished 
by  the  massiveness  of  the  casting,  or  that  they  are  relatively 
weaker  than  smaller  girders  of  similar  section,  for  the  quality  of  the 
iron  will,  no  doubt,  materially  influence  their  strength  (848j  840). 
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ExperimenU  on  a  large  scale  can  only  decide  these  questioiiSY 
whicht  howeyer,  have  less  importance  now  than  when  the  Iron 
Commission  sat  in  1849,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  large  cast-iroD 
girders  will  be  employed  in  important  worics  when  wrought-iron 
is  ayailable. 

Cast-iron  can  be  readily  got,  on  spedfication,  to  stand  from  7| 
to  9  tons  per  square  inch  in  tension;  consequently,  the  mle  of 
one-sixth  allows  an  inch-strain  of  from  1^  to  1^  ions  for  the  usual 
safe  tensile  working-strain  in  the  lower  flanges  of  cast-iron  girders, 
but  this  material  is  quite  unfitted  for  tie-bars  for  the  reaaons 
referred  to  in  Ma  and  Ml.  Cast-iron  will  safely  bear  6  or  7  tons 
per  square  inch  in  compression,  provided  it  be  in  a  form  suited  to 
resist  flexure;  but  the  effects  of  flexure  will  seriously  diminish  the 
safe  unit-strain  for  pillars  or  unbraced  cast-iron  arches,  in  which  the 
line  of  pressure  may  vary  so  as  to  alter  the  calculated  unit-stiain 
very  materially,  perhaps  as  much  as  50,  or  even  100  per  cent.  In 
practice,  the  safe  working-strain  of  cast-iron  arches  rardy  exceeds  3 
tons  per  square  inch.  For  instance,  the  calculated  working  strain 
in  the  Severn  Valley  Bridge  carrying  the  Coalbrookdale  Bailway, 
200  feet  span  and  20  feet  rise,  is  between  2^  and  3  tons  per  square 
inch,*  while  that  of  the  centre  arch  of  Southwark  Bridge,  240 
feet  span,  is  about  2  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  French  ministerial  limit  of  working  strain  for  cast-iron  in 
tension  is  one  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre  (=  0*635  tons 
per  square  inch),  and  in  compression  five  kilogrammes  per  square 
millimetre  (=  3*175  tons  per  square  inch),  and  the  following 
table,  prepared  by  M.  Poir^,  engineer  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees, 
illustrates  some  of  the  best  French  practice  in  cast-iron  arches.t 

♦  Ptoc.  Inst,  C.  £.,  VoL  xxvii.,  p.  109. 

t  Morin's  JRSsistance  da  MaUriaux,  p.  114. 
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« 

The  direct  tensile  strength  of  cast-iron  may  be  tested  in  the 
manner  described  in  4M,  but  it  is  also  usual  to  prove  its  trans- 
verse  strength  by  breaking  small  rectangular  bars  made  of  the 
same  metal  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  prindpal  castings.  The 
following  tests  were  applied  in  the  case  of  the  cast-iron  sleepers 
provided  for  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Kailway.  "  The  mixture 
of  metal  is  to  be  such  as  will  produce  the  strongest  and  toughest 
castings,  and  is  to  be  approved  as  such  by  the  consulting  engineer. 
The  contractor  must  cast  twice  each  day,  from  the  same  metal  as 
that  used  in  the  sleepers,  two  duplicate  bars  3'  6''  X  2'^  x  1'', 
and  two  duplicate  castings  of  the  form  shown  on  the  contract 
drawing,  and  exactly  1''  square  for  a  length  of  1^'^  in  the  middle. 
One  of  the  two  bars  must  be  tested  on  edge,  qn  bearings  3  feet 
apart,  by  placing  weights  on  the  centre  thereof,  to  ascertain  its 
elasticity  and  breaking  weight ;  and  one  of  the  two  castings  must 
be  tested  in  a  suitable  machine  of  approved  construction  to  ascer- 
tain the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron.  The  company's  inspector 
will  reject  all  sleepers  cast  on  any  day  when  each  of  the  bars  will 
not  bear  30  cwt.  placed  on  the  centre  without  breaking,  or  when 
each  bar  does  not  deflect  at  least  0*29  of  an  inch  before  fracture, 
and  when  each  casting  will  not  bear  a  tensional  strain  of  11|  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section.  Three  sleepers  will  also  be  tested  each 
day  by  a  weight  of  3|  cwt.  falling  through  5'  6^',  the  same  having 
previously  been  subjected  to  blows  from  the  same  weight  fulling 
through  2'  0'',  2'  6",  3'  0",  3'  6",  4'  0",  i'  6",  and  5'  0''  suc- 
cessively afler  the  sand  foundation  (which  shall  not  be  more  than 
24  inches  thick  under  the  centre  of  the  sleeper  and  laid  on  a  cast- 
iron  bed  plate  8  inches  thick,  and  weighing  2  tons,)  has  been  well 
consolidated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  consulting  engineer  or  his 
inspector;  and  whenever  every  sleeper  so  tested  does  not  bear 
these  blows  without  cracking,  or  showing  other  signs  of  failure, 
the  day*s  make  will  be  rejected.  Immediately  after  every  sleeper 
is  cast,  it  must  be  protected  in  a  manner  which  will  satisfy  the 
company's  engineer,  that  the  process  of  cooling  will  proceed  so 
slowly,  that  its  strength  will  not  in  any  degree  be  diminished  by 
too  rapid  or  unequal  cooling."*     Some  engineers  consider  this  proof 

♦  Proe,  InH.  C.  E,,  Vol  xxx.,  p.  225. 
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rather  high,  and  specify  that  test  bars,  2x1  inch,  placed  edgeways 
on  bearings  3  feet  apart,  shall  support  a  weight  on  the  centre 
of  25  cwt.,  as  it  appears  that  sleepers  can  be  obtained  which  would 
stand  better,  as  far  as  blows  went,  without  using  so  high  a  bar  test 
as  that  above  described.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  an 
excess  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  weight  that  a  2-inch  X  1-inch 
test-bar  yrill  support  when  cast  on  edge  and  proved  as  cast,  over 
that  which  it  will  support  when  proved  with  the  underside  as  cast 
placed  at  the  top  as  proved,  and  8  per  cent,  over  the  weight  which 
the  same  test-bar  will  support  if  cast  on  its  side  or  end,  and  proved 
on  edge.*  Hence,  cast-iron  girders  should  be  cast  with  the  tension 
flange  downwards  in  the  sand. 

474,  Worktnff  load  on  east-Iron  pillars. — Owing  to  the 
want  of  recorded  information  it  is  difficult  to  assign  what  propor- 
tion of  the  breaking  weight  eminent  engineers  have  considered  to  be 
the  safe  working  load  for  cast-iron  pillars.  The  opinions  elicited  by 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  iron 
to  railway  structures  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  matter,  as  the 
evidence  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  strength  of  girders  under 
transverse  strain.  Navierf  gives  l-5th  of  the  breaking  weight  as 
the  safe  load  in  practice.  Frands,t  an  American  engineer,  also 
gives  l-5th;  while  Morin§  adopts  l-6th.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  recommend  that  cast-iron  pillars  supporting  loads  free 
Irom  vibration,  such  as  grain,  should  in  general  not  be  loaded  with 
more  than  l-6th  of  their  calculated  breaking  weight  In  factories 
or  stores,  where  strong  vibrations  from  machinery  occur,  the 
working  load  should  not  exceed  l-8th ;  and  if  the  pillar  be  liable 
to  transverse  strains,  or  severe  shocks,  like  those  on  the  ground 
floors  of  warehouses  where  loaded  waggons  or  heavy  bales  are  apt 
to  strike  against  them,  the  load  should  not  exceed  1-lOth  of  the 
breaking  weight,  or  even  less  when  the  strength  of  the  pillar 
depends  rather  on  the  transverse  strain  to  which  it  is  liable  than 

•  Proe.  In$i.  C£^  Vol  x«.,  pp.  228,  267. 

f  Appliealum  de  la  Miecmique,  p.  204. 

X  On  the  Strtngth  of  Cad-iron  PiUarM,  p.  17.    New  York,  1865. 

S  Sfyiitanee  d€$  MaUriavx,  p.  106. 
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the  weight  it  has  to  support.  For  instance,  the  pressare  of  wind 
against  a  light  open  shed,  supported  by  pillars,  may  produce  a 
transverse  strain  which  will  be  very  severe  compared  with  that  due 
to  the  mere  weight  of  the  roof.  The  same  thing  may  occur  if  heavy 
rolling  goods,  such  as  casks  or  loaves  of  sugar,  are  piled  up  against 
the  pillar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  horizontal  pressure  like 
that  of  a  liquid.  •  It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
foundations  on  which  the  pillars  rest,  for  if  these  yield  unequally, 
one  pillar  may  sustain  much  more  than  its  proper  share  of  load. 
Wrought-iron  is  gradually  superseding  cast-iron  for  struts  in 
machinery;  when,  however,  cast-iron  is  adopted,  it  is  well  that 
the  working  load  should,  at  all  events,  not  exceed  1-lOth  of  the 
calculated  breaking  load.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider carefully  whether  the  pillar  is  flat  bedded  or  very  securely 
fixed  at  the  ends,  as  a  slight  imperfection  in  this  respect^  either 
immediate  or  prospective,  will  reduce  the  strength  to  one-third  in 
long  pillars,  and  somewhat  less  in  medium  pillars,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  whatever  on  this  point  it  will  be  only  common  prudence' 
to  assume  in  the  calculations  that  the  pillar  is  imperfectly  bedded 
(Sllj  819).  The  reader  will  find  practical  rules  for  the  thickness 
of  hollow  cast-iron  pillars  in  8M,  and  examples  of  calculation  from 

888  to  880. 

WROUGHT-IRON. 

475^  BITeeto  of  repeated  deflections  on  wrooffht-iron  liarfi 
and  plate  trlrders. — Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain  Gralton  made 
some  experiments  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  for  determining  the 
efiects  produced  by  repeated  deflections  on  wrought-iron  bars.* 
These  experiments  were  made  with  cams  caused  to  revolve  by 
steam  machinery,  which  alternately  depressed  the  bars  and  allowed 
them  to  resume  their  natural  position  for  a  great  number  of  times. 
Two  cams  were  used ;  one  was  toothed  on  the  edge  so  as  to  com- 
municate a  highly  vibratory  motion  to  the  bar  during  the  deflection ; 
the  other,  a  step  cam,  first  gently  depressed  the  bar  and  then 
released  it  suddenly  when  the  full  deflection  had  been  obtained. 
The  depressions  were  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  seven  per  minute, 
and  the  following  table  gives  the  principal  results: — 

*  Bq>,  of  Iron  €hm,,  App.  B,,  p.  259. 
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TABIiB  nir— ExnamiiiTB  on  bifbatxd  Defliotiohb  or  wbouoht-ibok  Babs, 

2  DrOHBS  BQUABB  AKD  9  FeIT  LONG  BETWEEN  FOISTS  OV  SUPPORT. 


Kaof 
exporiment. 

Amount  of 

deflection  In 

Inchei. 

Number  of 
depretiiona. 

Permanent  let 
inlnchea. 

Remarks. 

1 

•888 

100,000 

0-015 

Toothed  cam. 

i      2 

•88 

10,000 

0- 

Step  cam. 

8 

1-00 

10,000 

0-06 

Do. 

1             ^ 

2-00 

10 

0*80 

Do. 

50 

0-54 

Do. 

1 

100 

0-69 

Do. 

150 

0-84 

Do. 

200 

0-98 

Da 

300 

1-84 

Do. 

'  The  following  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison to  determine  the  deflections  due  to  statical  loads  at  the 
centre  of  a  similar  bar. 

TABLE    IV. — ^EXPEBIMEVTB    OR    A    WBOUOHT-IBOK    BAB,    2    INCHES    8QUABE    AND 

9  Feet  lono  between  points  of  support,  showing  the  Statical  Weights 
DDE  to  given  DEFwrnoNs,  the  weights  being  applied  and  the  deflections 

MEASUBED  AT  THE  CENTBE. 


Deflections 
Inlnchea. 

Weighu 
inllML 

Permanent 
set 

Remarks. 

•888 

607 

0 

After  the  bar  had  1,950  lbs.  on. 

•666 

926 

0 

it    suddenly    gave  way,    and 

« 

although  it  did  not  break,  no 

•888 

1,121 

0 

further  weight  could  be  applied 

1-00 

1,864 

0054 

with  oertainty. 

1-80 

1,950 

0-86 

In  these  experiments  two  things  are  worthy  of  note ;  first,  the 
largest  deflection  which  did  not  produce  a  permanent  set  appears  to 
be  that  due  to  rather  more  than  one-half  the  statical  weight  which 
crippled  the  bar:  secondly,  10,000  depressions  with  the  step  cam, 
causing  a  deflection  of  1  inch,  produced  almost  exactly  the  same 
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pennanent  set  as  the  statical  weight  due  to  the  same  deflection  of 
1  inch. 

With  the  view  of  arriving  '*  at  the  extent  to  which  a  bridge  or 
girder  of  wrought-iron  may  be  strained  without  injury  to  its 
ultimat^e  powers  of  resistance,  and  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  strain  to  which  bridges  are  subjected  by  the  passage  of  heavy 
railway  trains,"  Sir  William  Fairbairn  caused  a  weighted  lever  to 
be  lifted  off  and  replaced  alternately,  by  means  of  a  water-wheel, 
upon  the  centre  of  a  wrought-iron  single-webbed  plate  girder  of 
the  usual  construction,  with  double  angle-irons  and  flange-plates 
riveted  on  top  and  bottom  respectively.  The  dimensions  of  the 
girder  were  as  follows:* — 

Extreme  length,        -        -        -        -  22  feet. 

Length  between  supports,  -        -  20  feet. 

Extreme  depth,  -         -        -         -  16  inches. 

Weight  of  girder,      -        ...       7  cwt.  3  qrs. 

Square  indies. 

Area  of  top  flange,  1  plate,*  4  inches  X  ^  inch,  -    2*00 

2  angle-irons,  2  X  2  X  -fV, -    230 


19  99 


4-30 


Area  of  bottom  flange,  1  plate,  4  inches  X  ^  inch,     I'OO 
„  „  2  angle-irons,  2  X  2  X  yV»     ^  '*0 


2-40 
Web,  1  plate,  15^  X  i  inch, 190 

Total  sectional  area  in  square  inches,       ...     8*60 

The  area  of  the  ^  inch  rivet  holes  in  the  bottom  flange,  two  in 
each  angle-iron  and  two  in  the  plate,  is  equal. to  *625  square 
inches,  which  reduces  the  effective  flange  area  for  tension  from  2*4 
to  1*775  square  inches.  The  web  being  continuous  gave  some  idd 
to  the  flanges,  but  as  it  was  composed  of  9  short  plates  with 
vertical  joints  and  single-riveted  covering  strips,  the  amount  of 
aid  given  to  the  tension  flauge  probably  did  not  exceed  one-half 
the  theoretic  aid  of  a  perfectly  continuous  web  (100),  that  is,  it 
probably  equalled  one-twelfth  of  the  gross  area  of  the  web,  or 

*  Uieful  Information  far  Engineer$,  third  aeriei,  p.  801. 
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0'158  square  inches;  adding  this  to  the  net  area  of  the  bottom 

flange,  we  have  a  total  of  1*775  +  0'158  =  1*933  square  inches 

available  for  tension,  and  assuming  the  tearing  strength  6f  the  iron 

to  have  been  20  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  depth  for  calculation 

to  be  taken  from  inside  to  inside  of  the  angle-iron  flanges,  which 

measures  14|  inches,  we  have  the  breaking  weight  in  the  centre, 

from  eq.  18,  as  follows: — 

^      4Fd      4  X  (20  X  1-933)  x  14*75      ^  .  ^ 
W  =  -^  = ^ ^ =  9*5  tons. 

The  compression  flange,  it  will  be  observed,  was  much  stronger  than 
that  in  tension,  and  hence  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  larger  fraction 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  web  should  be  added  to  the  lower  flange 
(498).  The  extra  strength  on  this  account  must,  however,  have 
been  very  small  and  could  scarcely  raise  the  breaking  weight  beyond 
10  tons.  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  however,  calculated  the  breaking 
weight  at  12*8  tons  by  an  empirical  formula  derived  from  the 
model  tube  at  Millwall.  The  following  table  contains  a  summary 
of  the  experiments  with  the  corresponding  tensile  strains,  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  10  tons  was  the  true  statical 
breaking  weight  at  the  centre,  and  that  20  tons  per  square  inch 
was  the  tearing  strength  of  the  iron. 

TABLE  y. — ^EXPERIHBNTS  ON  REPEATED  DEFLECTIONS  OF  A  8IN0LE-WEBBED  PLATB- 
mON  GiBDEB,   16  INCHES  DEEP  AND  20  FEET  LONG  BETWEEN  POINTS  OF  BDPPOBT. 


No.  Of 
experiment 

Weight 
on  middle 
of  girder. 

Na  of  changes. 

Deflection. 

Tensile 
■train 

per square 

inch  of 

net  area 

of  bottom 
flange. 

Remarks. 

* 

i 
1 

tons. 
2-96 

596,790 

inches. 
0-17 

tons. 
5*92 

Above  half  a  million  changes, 
working  oontinuouslj  for  two 
months,  night  and  day,  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  changes  per 
minute,  produced  no  visible 
alteration. 

2 

8-60 

403,210 

0-28 

7-00 

One  million  changes  and  no 
apparent  injury. 

3 

4-68 

5,175 

0-35 

9-36 

Permanent  set  of  *05  inches; 
broke  by  the  tension  flange 
tearing  across  a  short  distance 
from  uie  middle.  None  of  the 
rivets  loosened  or  broken. 

2  I 
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€Mkr  npoirti  fty  r^plhemg  ikt  hrokm  amgU-iinmM  on  «acA  tAi/t,  amd  ptUHmg 
paleh  aver  tke  broken  plate  equal  in  area  to  the  broken  plate  it 


Weight 
on  middle 
of  girder. 


Naofdumgee. 


DetleeUoa 


TeosOe 

atnin 
penqnen 

Inch  of 
net  ftrea 
of  bottom 

flange. 


Remarkiw 


6 

6 


toniL 
4-68 

8-58 
2-96 

4-00 


158  — 


25,742 
8,124,100 

818,000 


incheB. 

tons. 

— 

9*86 

0-22 

7-16 

018 

5-92 

0-20 

8-00 

Apparatus  aoddentally  set  in 
motion ;  took  a  large  bat  nn- 
measured  let 


No  increase  of  deflection  or  per- 
manent set 

Broke  by  failure  of  the  tenmon 
flange  as  before,  dose  to  the 
plate  riyeted  over  the  previous 
fracture.  Total  number  of 
chMig6safterrepair=8,463,000. 


These  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  a  constantly  repeated 

tensile  strain  of  6  or  7  tons  per  square  inch  will  not  injure 

wrought-iron,  but,  as  the  actual  breaking  weight  of  the  girder  was 

not  determined  after  each  experiment,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain 

whether  the  strength  was  really  impaired  or  not  by  the  lesser 

strains.    To  carry  out  the  experiment  scientifically  would  have 

required  several  girders  to  be  broken  by  dead  weight — one  when 

new,  as  a  standard  for  comparison ;  and  each  of  the  others  after  a 

few  million  changes  of  the  same  amount  in  any  one  girder,  but  of 

different  amounts  in  successive  girders. 

470.  Met  area  only  effeetlve  for  tension — ^Allowanee  tbr 
the  weakenlBv  elTeet  of  poaehtnv — ^Rale  of  lB«iard  of  Trade 
fbr  wranirliLt-iroa  railway  bridses — Tensile  working  strain 

of  wronirlit«-lron — ^French  mle  for  railway  bridges* — The 

reader  will  recollect  that  the  whole  area  of  a  riveted  plate  is  not 
available  for  tension,  but  only  the  impierced  portion  which  lies 
between  the  rivet  holes  in  any  line  of  transverse  section ;  this  is 
called  the  net  area  of  the  plate,  and  on  this  net  area  alone  the 
working  tensile  strain  should  be  calculated.  The  efecHve  tensile 
area  of  a  punched  plate  is,  indeed,  somewhat  less  than  its  net  area, 
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for  the  tearing  strength  of  iron  is  generally  injured  by  punching, 
espedally  if  there  be  too  great  a  clearance  between  the  punch  and 
die,  or  if  the  iron  be  brittle  and,  though  it  is  not  the  practice,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  diminish  the  gross  section  by  the  sum 
of  the  rivet  holes  multiplied  by  a  factor  greater  than  unity, 
perhaps  1*1,  or  1*2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  more  accurate 
to  add  a  constant  quantity,  say  ^th  inch,  to  the  diameter  of  each 
hole  in  place  of  adding  a  percentage,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
weakening  effect  of  punching  is  greater  the  thicker  the  plate, 
and  as  thick  plates  have  generally  larger  rivet  holes  than  thin 
ones,  the  percentage  allowance  will  be  more  accurate  in  practice* 
Good  experiments  on  this  subject  are  much  wanted.  Meantime^ 
the  weakening  effect  of  punching  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of 
drilling  holes,  especially  in  hard  and  brittle  materials.  Punching 
will  probably  do  little  injury  to  soft  and  ductile  iron,  or  to  mild 
steel,  especially  when  the  latter  is  subsequently  annealed  (409). 
The  following  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  strength  of  railway  bridges.  *^  In  a  wrought-iron  bridge  the 
greatest  load  which  can  be  brought  upon  it,  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  superstructure,  should  not  produce  a  greater  strain  on  any 
part  of  the  material  than  5  tons  per  square  inch."  This  rule  is 
now  confined  to  parts  in  tension,  in  which  case  the  5  tons  is  com- 
puted on  the  net  area  only,  while  the  usual  limit  of  strain  in  the 
compression  flanges  is  4  tons  per  square  inch  of  ffroaa  area,  and,  as 
the  tearing  and  crushing  strengths  of  ordinary  plate  iron  are  re- 
spectively 20  and  16  tons  per  square  inch,  the  foregoing  rules  are 
equivalent  to  stating  that  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  strain  is  the 
maximum  safe  working  strain  for  wrought-iron  girders  which  are 
subject  to  vibration  like  railway  bridges,  and  this  is*  now  the 
recognized  English  practice.  When  wrought-iron  girders  support 
a  dead  load,  like  water  tanks  or  grain  lofts,*  they  will  safely  bear 
one-third  of  their  breaking  strain,  but  when  liable  to  sudden 
severe  shocks,  as  in  gantries  or  cranes,  the  working  strun  should 
not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  computed  breaking  strain. 

The  safe  tensile  working  strain  for  ordinary  bar,  angle,  or  tee 
iron  in  girder-work  is  generally  the  same  as  for  plates,  namely,  5 
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» 

tons  per  square  inch  of  net  section,  but  bar  iron  of  extra  qiialitj, 
such  as  the  links  of  suspension  bridges,  will  safely  bear  6  tons  per 
square  inch.  Special  care  is  taken  with  the  manufacture  of  this 
class  of  iron,  and  it  is  customary  to  prove  each  link  individually  to 
a  strain  of  from  8  to  10  tons  per  square  inch  before  it  is  admitted 
into  the  suspension  chain,  the  tearing  strength  of  the  iron  being  not 
less  than  24  tons  per  square  inch.  For  merely  temporary  purposes 
wrought-iron  will  bear  safely  a  tensile  strain  of  9  tons  per  square 
inch,  unless  when  subject  to  violent  shocks,  in  which  case  6  tons 
will  be  suffident. 

The  French  rule  for  wrought-iron  railway  bridges  is  that  in  no 
part  shall  the  strain,  either  of  tension  or  compression,  exceed  6 
kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre,  a.e.,  3*81.  tons  per  square  inch 

of  gross  section. 

499.  dross  area  available  ftir  eoatpresslon — Compreflfliire 
working  strain  of  wrovffiit-iroii — ^Fiaases  of  wrong^iit-lroB 
ipirders  are  seaeraiiy  of  eqaai  area. — The  total  sectional  area 

of  a  riveted  plate  is  available  for  compression  (flexure  being  duly 
provided  apbst),  since  the  thrust  is  transmitted  through  the  rivet 
just  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  the  solid  plate,  for,  if  the  rivet  head 
be  properly  hammered  up,  its  shank  will  upset  and  fill  the  hole 
completely.  Even  supposing  that  the  rivet  do  not  perfectly  fill 
the  hole,  an  exceedingly  small  motion  of  the  parts,  which  must 
take  place  before  crushing  commences,  will  cause  the  stnun  to  pass 
through  the  shank.  In  practice,  however,  the  longitudinal  con- 
traction of  each  rivet  in  cooling  will  produce  an  amount  of  friction 
between  the  surfaces  riveted  together  which  is  generaUy  sufficient 
to  resist  any  movement  so  long  as  the  strain  lies  within  the  usual 
working  limits  (466).  The  crushing  strength  of  \vrought-iron  is 
generally  taken  at  16  tons  per  square  inch  (997),  and  the  safe  limit 
of  compressive  working  strain  in  girder-work  is,  according  to 
ordinary  English  practice,  4  tons  per  square  inch  over  the  gross 
area,  provided  the  section  is  so  large  that  it  can  without  extra 
material  be  put  into  a  form  suitable  for  resisting  flexure  or 
buckling.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  compression  flanges 
of  girders.    When,  however,  a  thin  sheet,  like  the  web  of  a  plate 
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girder,  sustains  compression,  or  when  the  theoretic  section  of  a 
strut  is  small,  as  in  the  compression  bars  of  a  braced  web,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  additional  material  to  prevent  flexure  or  buckling. 
Angle,  tee,  or  channel  iron  are  suitable  for  plate  stiffeners  or  for 
short  struts ;  for  long  struts  the  plan  of  internal  cross-bracing, 
represented  in  Plate  IV.,  may  be  advantageously  adopted,  the 
cross-bracing,  of  course,  not  being  measured  as  effective  area  to 
resist  crushing,  since  it  merely  keeps  the  sides  in  line,  but  sustains 
none  of  the  longitudinal  thrust,  and  in  small  scantlings  it  will  be 
prudent  to  limit  the  maximum  compressive  working  strain  to  3 
tons  per  square  inch.  The  working  strain  of  wrought-iron  pillars, 
when  subject  to  shocks,  like  the  jib  of  a  crane,  should  not  exceed 
l-6th  of  the  computed  breaking  weight ;  with  quiescent  loads  l-4th 
is  a  safe  rule.  The  reader  is  referred  to  880  and  the  following 
articles  for  the  mode  of  calculating  the  strength  of  wrought-iron 
pillars  of  various  sections. 

When  wrought-iron  arches  have  braced  spandrils,  the  ribs  are 
free  from  transverse  strain  and  will  safely  bear  as  high  longitu- 
dinal strains  as  the  flanges  of  girders,  but  if  the  spandrils  are 
not  braced,  the  line  of  pressure  in  the  ribs  may  vary  under  the 
influence  of  passing  loads  and  thus  double,  or  even  treble  the  normal 
working  strain  (819).  The  extreme  compressive  strains,  produced 
by  the  most  unfavourable  combination  of  circumstances  in  the 
wronght-iron  arched  ribs  of  the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge,  in 
four  spans  of  175  feet  each,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  are  said  in  no  case  to  exceed  4^  tons  per  square  inch.* 

The  flanges  of  wrought-iron  girders  are  generally  made  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  area,  for  the  deduction  for  rivet  holes  in  the  tension 
flange  is  compensated  by  the  higher  unit-strain  in  the  net  area 
between  the  holes  which  is  effective  for  tensile  strsun. 

498.  Sheaiiiiff  working  strain — ^PreMare  on  bearing  snr- 
Wti/tem — WLaMt  ed^es. — The  shearing  strength  of  wrought-iron  is 
substantially  the  same  as  its  tensile  strength  (804),  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  shearing  working  strain  of  iron  rivets  or  bolts  in 
ordinary  girder-work  may  equal  5  tons  per  square  inch  of  section, 

♦  Proc,  InH.  CK^  Vol  aami,  p.  67. 
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but,  as  already  stated  in  469,  the  rivet  area  of  a  tension  joint  is 
usually  about  10  per  cent*  in  excess  of  what  this  rule  allows,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  accidental  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  strain  among  the  riyets.  When  calculating  the  area  of  a  plate 
web  from  the  total  shearing-strain  in  the  manner  described  in  IM, 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  adopt  4  tons  per  sectional  inch  of  web  as  the 
tnaximum  shearing  unit-strain,  but  this  rule  gives  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  material  requisite  for  stiffening  the  web,  and  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  experience  in  each  separate  case  (4S0). 
The  bearing  surfisu^  of  a  roimd  bar,  such  as  the  pin  or  bolt  of  a 
flat  link,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  its  diameter  by  the  length 
of  bearing,  and  it  appears  from  the  experiments  referred  to  in 
461,  that  the  statical  working  pressure  on  a  bearing  surface  of 
wrought-iron  may  equal  1*5  times  the  safe  tensile  strain,  that  is, 
it  may  equal  7*5  tons  per  square  inch  of  bearing  sur&ce.  The 
pressure  of  rivets  in  double-shear  agunst  the  middle  plate,  sup- 
posing friction  does  not  affect  the  bearing  pressure  (466),  is  often 
double  of  this,  and  the  pressure  of  the  links  of  a  chain  agaiost 
each  other  must  also  be  &r  greater.  The  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  steel  knife  edges  of  public  chain-testing  machines 
requires  that  the  pressure  shall  not  exceed  5  tons  per  linear  inch 
of  knife  edge.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  frequentiy  put  a 
pressure  of  10  tons  on  each  linear  inch,  and  occasionally  17  tons, 
and  found  no  bad  effects. 

499,  WorklBir-airaiii  of  bolleni — ^Board  of  Trade  nric — 
French  role, — The  working  load  of  fresh  water  boilers  should 
not  exceed  one-sixth  of  their  bursting  pressure,  though  locomo- 
tives are  occasionally  worked  (very  unsafely)  to  one-fourth. 
One-seventh  of  the  bursting  pressure  seems  a  proper  working 
load  for  salt  water  boilers,  as  they  are  liable  to  greater  hardship 
than  fresh  water  boilers.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  these 
rules  in  a  convenient  form,  applied  to  parts  in  tension ;  the  strains 
are  given  in  tons  per  square  inch  of  grass  area.  The  method  of 
calculating  the  strength  of  boiler  flues  is  explained  in  Chap.  XIII. 
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TABLE  YL— TsvsiLi  WoBEtNO-STBAnr  of  Boilkb& 


"Best  beat**  boiler  plate. 

Common  boOer  plate. 

Tearing 
strain 

per 

■qnare 

inch  of 

groaa 

area. 

Working  strain 

per  square  inch 

of  gross  area. 

Tearing 
strain 

per 

square 

inch  of 

gross 

area. 

Working  strain 

per  square  inch 

of  gross  area. 

Fiesh 

water 

boilers. 

Salt 

trater 

boilers. 

Fresh 
water 
boilers. 

Sslt 

water 

boUem 

WroQght-izon  plates,  unpimched, 

Da           do.,       angle-riveted, 
(strengtb  =  50  per  oent  of  that  of 
thte  unpimched  plate), 

Bo.           do.,      double-riveted, 
(sfcrength  =  70  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  nnpnnchfld  plate). 

tona. 
22 
11 

I5i 

tons. 

188S 

2-567 

tons. 
1*67 
2?0 

tons. 
20 
10 

U 

tons. 

1-667 

2838 

tons. 
1*48 
2-00 

Some  engineera  allow  for  single-riyeted  joints  one-fifth  greater 
working  strain  than  is  given  in  the  table,  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  strength  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  plates  break- 
ing joint  with  each  other,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments 
which  support  this  view.  The  oral  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyors  for  marine  boilers  is  that  their  tensile  working  strain 
shall  not  exceed  6,000  fibs.,  =  2*678  tons,  per  square  inch  of  gross 
section ;  for  example,  the  working  pressure  of  a  cylindrical  boiler 
of  }  inch  plates,  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  double-riveted  along  the 
longitudinal  joints,  should  not  exceed  62*5  fibs,  per  square  inch. 

General  Morin  states  that  according  to  a  French  royal  decree 
the  working  strain  of  plate-iron  in  boilers  shall  not  exceed  1*9  tons 
per  square  inch.* 

480.  WorklBir  stmin  of  eairlne-woric. — In  engine  and  wheel- 
work  it  is  generally  safe  practice  to  proportion  the  moving  parts  so 
that  their  working  strain  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  or  one- 
twelfth  of  that  which  would  break  or  cripple  them ;  for  instance, 
the  working  strain  of  screw  bolts  in  engine-work  is  generally 
limited  to  about  4,000  fibs,  per  square  inch  of  net  section,  and  the 
same  rule  is  applied  to  piston  and  connecting  rods  when  in  tension 

*  EiwUMnee  dei  MaUriaux,  p.  20. 
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merely;  when  in  compression,  one  ton,  or  2,240 ft>s«  per  square 
inch,  is  an  ordinary  rale,  though,  properly  speaking,  the  safe 
working  strain  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  rod  to  resist 
flexure,  and  will  therefore  vary,  like  that  of  other  pillars,  with  the 
ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 

481.  fixamples  of  wurlctn^  strata  !■  wroiifflii-lroii  i^lrder 
and  sospeosliiB  lirldseisk — The  following  tables  contun  examples 
of  the  working  strains  in  some  important  wrought-iron  girder  and 
suspension  bridges.  Several  of  the  suspension  bridges  in  Table 
VIII.  have  toll-gates  which  prevent  the  occasional  load  from 
reaching  so  high  as  80  ft>s.  per  square  foot  of  platform.  There 
are  also  regulations  to  prevent  horses  or  vehicles  from  going  faster 
than  a  walking  pace.  See  '*  Working  Load  on  Public  Bridges  ^' 
near  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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489.  StrcBvtli  and  qaallty  of  auiteiials  shoold  be  staled 
%m  0peeUleattoB« — ^Proof  strain  of  ehiUns  and  flat  liar  linlu — 
AdndraUy  testa  fiir  plate-Iron. — ^In  drawing  up  specifications 
for  girders,^  ships,  or  boiler-work,  it  is  well  to  specify  the  tearing 
strength  and  qnalitj  of  the  materials.  Plates  may  be  tested  by 
tearing  asunder  samples  of  the  following,  shape  [o^  ^  in  a 
proving  machine,  seyeral  of  which  are  now  to  be  found  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  amount  of  elongation  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 
under  tensile  strain  is  a  test  of  toughness,  a  most  desirable 
quality  for  many  purposes,  though  of  little  importance  in  the 
compression  flanges  of  girders.  In  my  own  practice  I  require  the 
tensile  set  after  fracture  (ultimate  elongation,)  of  ship  plates  and 
tension  plates  of  girders  to  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  their 
original  length,  when  torn  with  the  grain;  at  right  angles  to  the 
grain  the  set  is  generally  much  less,  perhaps  only  1  or  2  per  cent. 
I  also  require  their  tensile  strength  to  be  not  less  than  20  tons 
per  square  inch  with  the  grain,  and  18  tons  across  the  grain  (859j 
S5S»  MO).  In  proving  cast-iron,  care  should  be  taken  to  round 
off  the  arrises  of  the  pin-holes  by  which  the  sample  is  suspended, 
so  that  the  strain  may  pass  accurately  through  its  axis  (SHO). 
Chains  are  now  tested  in  proving  machines  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  (S80  to  S89),  and  it  is  customary  also  to  prove  all  the 
flat  bar  links  of  suspension  bridges  to  9  or  10  tons  per  square 
inch,  but  the  pro<^  strain  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  say  12  tons  per  square  inch,  lest  the  ductility  of  the 
iron  be  impaired  and  brittleness  result  (400). 

The  following  are  the  Admiralty  tests  for  wrought-iron  ship 
plates: — 

PLATE-IBON  (FIBST  CLASS). 

B.a 

Tendle  rtrmin  per  J  Lengthwayi,  -  22  tonB. 

aqiiare  inch.      '  CnMVinbyl,  -  IS    „ 

FoBOi  Twn  {Hot). 

AH  pbktee  of  the  fint  claw,  of  one  inch  in  thioknen  and  under,  ahoald  be  of  inch 
dnctiHtj  M  to  admit  of  bending  hot,  without  fracture  to  the  following  angles : — 
Lengthways  of  the  grain,  .....  126 

.-    90       „ 


t 
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FoEai  Tkt  (Cold). 
All  plates  of  the  fint  oIam  aiioDld  admit  of  bending  oold  withoat  iractore^  as 
follofWB : — 

With  the  grain. 
1  in.  and  |f  of  an  inch  in  thicknen  to  an  angle  of  15  degreesL 

f  w  T«  »  n  *5  » 

It  -Ap   »  i  ft  n  35  „ 

TT  »  i  »»  »  50  „ 

IT  >»  4  »»  f»  **'  M 

A        >»      nnder,  „  „  90       „ 

Aerou  the  grain, 
1  in.,  ^,  {,  and  -H  of  an  inch  in  thickness  to  an  angle  of    5  degrees. 

1»  "A*  »»       •  »»  w  *^  w 

TS  n      M  »>  »>  *0  t» 

YT  »      4  >»  »>  *"  w 

fg        „    under,  „  „  *0       „ 

w 

PLATB-IEON  (SECOND  CLASS). 

B. 

Tensile  strain  per  |  Lengthways,  •  -  20  tons. 

square  inch.      '  Croesways,  -  -  17     » 

FoBQB  TiST  (Eot), 
AU  plates  of  the  seoond  dass  of  one  inch  in  thickness  and  under,  should  be  of  sadt 
ductility  as  to  admit  of  bending  hot,  withoat  fracture,  to  the  following  angles  : — 
Lengthways  of  the  grain,  -  -  90  degrees. 

Across,      -  -  -  -  -  -.-60„ 

FoBGi  TssT  (Cold). 
All  plates  of  the  seoond  class  should  admit  of  bending  oold  witiiout  fracture^  as 
f oUows : — 

With  the  graim^ 
1  in.  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  to  an  angle  of  10  degreee. 

w  If  15       „ 

M  »  20        „ 

»»  9*  SO  „ 


{     >. 

U 

i     .. 

U 

I>A  .. 

4 

A      » 

i 

■ft      » 

i 

re               M 

under, 

55 
Aerote  the  grain. 


75 


}  in.  and  )^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  to  an  angle  of    5  degrees. 
I»  "ft    »       •                         »»                       »  *"       » 

IT  t)  i  M  M  15  w 

■ft  n  «  »  M  20         „ 

^V        *>    under,  „  „  80       „ 
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Platee,  both  hot  and  oold,  should  be  tested  on  a  cast-iron  slab,  having  a  fair  surf aoe, 
with  an  edge  at  right  angles,  the  comer  being  rounded  off  with  a  radius  of  (  an  inch. 

The  plate  should  be  bent  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  6  inches  from  the  edge. 

It  is  intended  that  all  the  iron  shall  stand  the  forge  tests  herein  named,  when  taken 
in  four  feet  lengths,  across  the  grain ;  and  the  whole  width  of  the  plate,  along  the  grain, 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  try  so  laige  a  piece ;  but  a  smaller  sample  will 
generally  answer  every  purpose. 

All  plates  to  be  free  from  lamination  and  injurious  surface  defects. 

One  plftte  to  be  taken  indiscriminately  for  testing  from  every  thickness  of  plate, 
sent  in  per  invoice,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  fifty  in  number.  If  above  that 
number,  one  for  every  additional  fifty,  or  portion  of  fifty. 

Where  plates  of  several  thicknesses  are  invoiced  together,  and  there  are  but  few^ 
plates  of  any  one  thickness,  a  separate  test  for  plates  of  each  thickness  need  not  be 
made ;  but  no  lot  of  plates  of  any  one  thinkness  must  be  rejected  before  one  of  that 
lot  has  been  tested. 

*'  The  sample  pieces  cut  from  the  plate,  after  having  their  edges 
planed,  are  secured  one  by  one  to  the  cast-iron  slab,  about  3  or  4 
inches  from  its  edge,  and  are  then  bent  down  by  moderate  blows 
from  a  large  hammer.  The  result  may  be  greatly  affected  by 
humouring  and  coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  hammer-man.  By 
striking  the  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  the  workman  can 
make  an  inferior  iron  bend  with  less  symptoms  of  distress  than  a 
better  iron  may  exhibit  when  used  more  roughly.  The  same 
leniency  may  be  shown  to  the  iron  by  bending  it  under  a  steady 
pressure  instead  of  by  blows.  The  blows  should,  therefore,  be 
delivered  not  too  lightly,  and  about  square  to  the  surface,  and  the 
first  signs  of  fracture  should  be  observed  and  recorded.  The 
samples  for  the  hot  test  are  heated  until  they  assume  an  orange 
colour,  and  are  then  bent  down  to  the  prescribed  angles  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  cold  test."* 

STEEL. 

488.  Working  strain  fl>r  steel — Steel  pillars — ^Admiralty- 
tests  Ibr  steel  plates, — ^We  cannot  yet  infer  from  extensive 
practice  what  is  the  safe  working  strain  for  steel.  Probably  one- 
fourth  of  the  tearing  strain,  or  8  tons  per  square  inch,  is  a  safe 
tensile  working  strain  for  mild  steel  plates  such  as  those  described 
in  860.     The  most  important  steel  girder  bridge  which  has  come 

*  Beed  <m  ShiplmUdmg,  pp.  885,  895. 
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under  my  notice  is  that  constrncted  of  paddled  steel  by  Major 
Adelskbldy  of  the  Boyal  Swedish  Engineers,  for  the  Herljnnga 
and  Wenersborg  Bailway  in  Sweden.  The  girder  is  an  inverted 
bowstring,  carrying  the  railway  in  one  span  of  137^  feet  over 
a  rapid  torrent.  **  The  dimensions  are  calculated  for  a  strain  of 
8  tons  per  square  inch,  every  portion  having  been  tested  to  16 
tons  per  square  inch  before  being  put  in  place.*^*  The  crashing 
strength  of  steel  is  so  high  that  12,  or  even  15  tons,  per  square 
inch  is  perhaps  a  safe  compressive  working  strain  when  the  material 
is  not  permitted  to  deflect,  but  when  in  the  form  of  a  solid  pillar, 
the  strength  of  mild  steel  seems  to  be  only  about  If  times  that  of 
wrought-iron  (SS6).  Experiments  are,  however,  still  wanting  to 
determine  this,  and,  until  such  are  made,  it  will  scarcely  be  safe  to 
adopt  for  steel  pillars  a  higher  load  than  50  per  cent,  above  that 
which  a  similar  section  of  wrought-iron  would  safely  carry.  The 
Admiralty  tests  for  steel  plates  for  shipbuilding  are  as  follows : — 

Tenale  ctrftln  per  \  Lengthwayii  -    33  tomL 

square  indL      '  CroannbyBy  -    80  „ 

Tlie  tensile  strengCh  Is  in  no  eaee  to  exceed  40  tons  per  sqiukre  inch. 

FoMi  TwBT  {Hot), 
All  pUtee  of  one  inch  in  thickness  and  under,  should  be  of  sach  doctilHj  as  to 
of  bending  hot,  without  fracture,  to  the  following  angles  : — 

Lengthways  of  tiie  grain,  .....  140  degrees. 

Across  tlie  grain,  ......  no       „ 

FoBGi  Tm  {Cold). 
All  plates  should  admit  ol  bending  cold,  without  fractoxe  as  follows : — 


WUhthegrauL 

Degrees. 

Aeroa  the  ffraku 

Degre 

linch 

in  thickness  to 

an  angle 

of  30 

1  inch  in  thicknesB  to 

an  angle  of  20 

i        M 

»» 

»» 

40 

I    » 

>» 

25 

1    » 

** 

t> 

50 

}    » 

>» 

80 

)        M 

i» 

>f 

60 

i    » 

>i 

85 

4   . 

» 

99 

70 

4    . 

99 

40 

tV  «> 

M 

>» 

75 

A  " 

99 

50 

i   . 

» 

>» 

80 

1   '* 

II 

60 

A    n 

»» 

t> 

85 

A      99 

t» 

65 

i     >» 

and  under, 

» 

90 

i  » 

and  under, 

70 

The  edges  should  be  drilled  or  sawn,  and  not  punched,  in  cutting  the  sample  from  the 
plate.    In  other  respects  ihej  should  be  treated  as  already  described  for  wxau^t-iron.t 

*  The  Engineer,  Vol  ziii,  p.  240, 1866. 
t  Beed  on  Skiflbuilding,  p.  399. 
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Steel  riyets  are  very  brittle  and  their  heads  frequently  fly  off, 
and  accordingly  it  is  usual  to  unite  steel  plates  with  iron  rivets,  of 
much  larger  size,  however,  than  would  be  required  for  iron  plates 
of  the  same  thickness. 

TIMBER. 

484.  EosUflh^  American  and  French  practice — ^Permanent 
worlitnff  strain — ^Teaiporanr  woridn^  strain. — ^The  use  of 
timber  in  important  structures  is  now  so  rare  in  the  United 
Elingdom  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  working  strain  which 
English  engineers  consider  safe.  At  the  Landore  viaduct,  con- 
structed by  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  of  creasoted  American  pine 
in  compression,  with  wrought-iron  in  tension,  the  timber  was 
generally  calculated  to  bear  373  fts.  per  square  inch,  though 
in  some  parts  of  the  structure  the  strain  was  allowed  to  reach 
560  fibs.,  or  50  per  cent,  more.*  At  the  Innoshannon  lattice 
timber  bridge,  erected  by  Mr.  Nixon  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
railway^  the  ordinary  working  strains  in  the  flanges  were  484  fibs, 
compression,  and  847  fibs,  tension  per  square  inch.  After  16 
years'  life  this  bridge  was  so  decayed  that  it  became  unsafe  and 
was  replaced  by  a  wrought-iron  structure  in  1862.t  In  America 
large  timber  bridges  are  still  common,  and  General  Haupt,  a 
distinguished  American  engineer,  ^*  has  not  considered  it  safe  to 
assign  more  than  800  fts.  per  square  inch  as  a  permanent  load,  and 
1,000  fibs,  as  an  accidental  load,'*t  &iid  ^  &  paper  on  American 
timber  bridges,  read  by  Mr.  Mosse  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1863,  it  is  stated  that  about  900  ft>s.  per  square  inch 
is  usually  considered  by  American  engineers  to  be  the  limit  of  safe 
compression  for  timber  framing.  §  Navier  and  Morin,  distinguished 
French  authorities,  recommend  that  the  working  strain  of  timber 
should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  breaking  strain  ||  and,  owing  to 
its  liability  to  decay,  this  rule  seems  safe  practice  for  structures 

•  Proe.  IntL  C^.,  VoL  jxv^  p.  600. 

t  Trani,  In$t,  0,E.  of  Irda/nd,  VoL  viiL,  p.  1. 

it  Haupt  on  Bridge  Construction,  p.  62. 

§  Proc  IntL  O.B.,  VoL  zzii.,  p.  810. 

n  NftTier,  p.  108,  and  Moiio,  pp.  51,  64,  68. 
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which  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  when  timber  is  ander  coTer 
one-eighth  of  the  breaking  strain  is  a  safe  working  load.  For 
merely  temporary  purposes  a  strain  of  one-foorth  of  the  breaking 
weight  is  probably  safe,  provided  there  are  no  shocks,  as  Mr.  Barlow, 
referring  to  tensile  strain,  states  that  he  "  left  more  than  tbree- 
foorths  of  the  whole  weight  hanging  for  24  or  48  hours,  without 
perceiving  the  least  change  in  the  state  of  the  fibres,  or  any 
diminution  of  their  ultimate  strength."*  With  reference  to 
transverse  strain,  however,  Tredgold  states  that  ^'  one-fifth  of  the 
breaking  weight  causes  the  deflection  to  increase  with  time,  and 
finally  produces  a  permanent  set,"t  c^d  the  reader  should  recol- 
lect that  the  coefficients  of  rupture  of  timber,  tabulated  in  65, 
were  derived  from  selected  samples  of  small  size  and  require 
therefore  to  be  reduced  to  about  one-half  when  applied  to  ordinary 
timber  of  large  size.  The  method  of  calculating  the  strength  of 
timber  pillars  has  been  already  described  in  M7  and  888. 

485.  mhQTt  life  of  timber  liridffes— HisiL  of  lire,— Tn  the 
paper  on  American  timber  bridges  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Mosse 
states  that  they  do  not  last  in  good  condition  more  than  12  or  15 
years,  the  timber  being  generally  unseasoned  and  shrinking  much 
after  being  framed.  When  covered  in  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather  ''and  cared  for,  any  shrinkage  of  the  braces  being  im- 
mediately remedied,  it  is  believed  these  bridges  will  remain  in 
good  condition  double  the  usual  time,  or  about  twenty-five  years."* 
Some  of  the  old  Continental  bridges,  however,  lasted  much  longer 
than  this,  but  fire  seems  to  be  as  common  an  agent  of  destruction 
as  time  in  America,  where  doubtless,  the  long  dry  summers  give  it 
every  advantage. 

486.  Wuriiiiiff  load  on  piles  depends  more  npon  the 
nature  of  tlie  iroand  tlian  npon  tlie  actual  strenn^h  of  the 
timber — Woricln^  load  at  riffht  angles  to  the  grain. — ^As 

piles  in  foundations  beneath  masonry  are  buried  in  the  ground, 
which  itself  supports  an  uncertain  share  of  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure,  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  wdght  rests  on 
the  pile  and  how  much  on  the  surrounding  soil.    The  piles  in  the 

*  Barlow  on  the  Stirenffth  of  MaUriak,  p.  24.  f  Tredgold's  Cbrpeniry,  p.  57. 
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foundations  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcaistle,  erected  by 
Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  were  40  feet  long  and  driven  through  sand  and 
gravel  till  they  reached  the  solid  rock.  One  of  these  foundation 
piles  was  tested  with  a  load  of  150  tons,  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  several  days,  and  upon  its  removal  no  settlement  whatever 
had  taken  place.  The  piles  are  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
filled  in  between  with  concrete  made  of  broken  stone  and  Roman 
cement,  and  the  utmost  pressure  that  can  come  upon  a  single  pile 
is  70  tons,  supposing  none  of  the  weight  to  be  carried  by  the  inter- 
vening planking  and  concrete.*  The  piles  in  the  Royal  Border 
Bridge,  erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson  over  the  river  Tweed,  in  1850, 
are  American  elm  driven  from  30  to  40  feet  into  gravel  and  sand; 
the  pressure  on  each  of  these  is  also  70  tons,  neglecting  any 
support  derived  from  the  intervening  soil,t  and  this  is  the  severest 
load  on  piles  I  find  recorded. 

Assuming  the  piles  in  these  two  instances  to  be  15  inches  square, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  weight  was  supported  by  the  ground 

70 
between  the  piles,  the  pressure  does  not  exceed  yTa  =  ^^  ^"^  per 

square  foot,  or  700  fibs,  per  square  inch;  if,  however,  the  piles 
were  only  12  inches  square,  the  pressure  is  nearly  1100  fibs,  per 
square  inch.  Some  of  the  uprights  in  the  lofty  scaffolding  on 
which  the  land  spans  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  were  built  carried  28 
tons  per  square  foot,  or  435^  fibs,  per  square  inch.  The  horizontal 
timbers,  however,  were  somewhat  compressed  under  this  load.^  The 
working  load  on  timber  piles,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ground, 
may  vary,  according  to  Rondelet,  from  427  to  498  fibs,  per  square 
inch,§  and  Professor  Rankine  I  says : — '*  It  appears  from  practical 
examples  that  the  limits  of  the  safe  load  on  piles  are  as  follows : — 

^*  For  piles  driven  till  they  reach  the  firm  ground,  1000  fibs,  per 
square  inch  of  area  of  head  (=  64*3  tons  per  square  foot). 

*'  For  piles  standing  in  soft  ground  by  friction,  200  fibs,  per  square 
inch  of  area  of  head"  (=  12*85  tons  per  square  foot). 

•  EneyeL  BrU^  Art.  "Iron  Bridges,"  VoL  xii.  Part  iii,  p.  604. 
t  Proe.  init,  O^.,  VoL  z.,  p.  224.  t  Clark  on  the  Tubular  BridgtB,  p.  549. 

f  Morin's  Bi9iMUmce  de»  MaUricmx,  p.  71.        II  Manual  of  OwU  JBngineering,  p.  602. 

2   K 
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Professor  Bankine's  rule  is  based  on  sound  prindples,  for  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  pene- 
tration of  the  piles,  have  generally  more  to  do  with  their  safe  work* 
ing  load  than  the  strength  of  the  timber  has.  As  far  as  the  latter 
alone  is  concerned,  we  might  safely  load  piles  surrounded  by  the 
ground  with  l-5th  of  the  crushing  weight  of  wet  timber,  which, 
according  to  Hodgkinson's  experiments,  is  equivalent  to  a  load  of 
about  1-lOth  of  the  crushing  weight  of  dry  timber  (SOO).  When, 
however,  loaded  piles  project  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
they  act  in  the  capacity  of  pillars,  and  their  strength  accordingly 
should  exceed  that  of  piles  surrounded  by  earth.  The  safe  work- 
ing load  of  timber  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  is  about  one-third 
of  that  lengthways.  For  instance,  300  &s.  per  square  inch  is  a 
sufficient  load  for  pine  or  fir  cross-sleepers,  and,  if  we  estimate  that 
the  pressure  from  the  driving  wheel  is  equal  to  8  tons  when  the 
engine  is  running,  the  bearing  surface  of  the  rail  in  a  cross-sleeper 
road  should  not  be  less  than  from  50  to  60  square  inches.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  will  probably  be  sufficient  if  the  sleepers  are  made 
of  hard  wood.  A  similar  rule  applies  to  timber  wall-plates,  such 
as  those  which  support  the  ends  of  ^rders. 

FOUNDATIONS,  8T0NB,  BRICK,  MASONBT,  CONGBETS. 

4§V.  Woridnff  load  oo  ftoimdatlomi  of  earthy  clay^  sniTcl 
and  roek* — ^Professor  Banldne  states  that ''  the  greatest  intendty 
of  pressure  on  foundations  in  firm  earth  is  usually  irom  2,500  fts. 
to  3,500  fts.  per  square  foot,  or  firom  17  fibs,  to  23  fibs,  per  square 
'inch,*^  and  that  ^*  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  a  rock  foundation 
'should  at  no  point  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  pressure  which  would 
crush  the  rock.***  Foundations  should  be  placed  sufficiently  deep 
to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  frost  or  running  water,  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  excavations  and  pumping  operations  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  buildings  frequently  cause  subsidence  of  the 
foundations  and  superstructure.  The  following  table  contains  a 
fbw  examples  of  heavy  pressures  on  foundations. 

*  Ciml  Engmeermg,  pp.  880,  377. 
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4§§.  WorklBir  load  on  mliWe  masoBiy^  liiickworkj 
erete  and  a«lilai>work. — The  crushmg  strength  of  building 
materials  has  been  already  given  in  Chap.  XIY.  The  working 
load  on  rubble  masonry,  brickwork,  or  concrete,  rarely  exceeds  one- 
sixth  of  the  crushing  weight  of  the  a^regate  mass,  and  this  seems 
a  safe  practical  limit.  General  Morin,  however,  states  that  mortar 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  greater  pressure  than  one-tenth  of  its 
crushing  weight.*  The  ashlar  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  where  the  line 
of  thrust  may  vary  considerably  from  the  calculated  direction, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  greater  (calculated)  pressure  than  one- 
twentieth  of  that  which  would  crush  the  stone.  It  is  safe  to  i^ply 
the  same  rule  to  all  ashlar-work,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  command  a  perfectly  uniform  pressure  throughout 
the  whole  bed  of  each  stone,  and  a  slight  inequality  in  the  line  of 
pressure  may  cause  splintering  or  flushing  at  the  joints.  Vicat's 
experiments  on  plaster  prisms  (MO)  and  the  examples  of  pressure 
given  in  the  following  table,  seem  to  show  that  the  weight  on 
stone  colunms  may  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  one-tenth  of  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  stone.  This,  however,  is  a  much  severer 
load  than  is  usual  in  modem  practice  and  cannot  be  recommended 
as  very  safe. 

Ex.  Whftt  IB  the  safe  load  per  aquare  foot  for  brickwork  in  cement,  similar  to  that 

whofle  cruahing  weight  ia  given  at  p.  238.    Here,  the  craahing  weight  =  521  Ibai  per 

aquare  inch  =  S3'5  tona  per  aqoare  foot,  and  we  hare, 

83*5 
Antwetf    Safe  working  load  =  -— -  =  5'6  tona  per  aqoaie  foot 

6 
*  MSnstanee  det  McUSriaux,  p.  51. 
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TABLE  XIL 

EzAXPLBS  or  woBKnro  loads  ov  Covobxti. 

Na 

Name 
ofttieScnictare. 

Date. 

Engineer. 

Material. 

Load 

per 

sqnare 

foot 

1 
s 

9 

ChuingCroeB 
Bxidge. 

Chimney   at 
West  Onm- 
berlond 
Hsemotite 
Ironworks. 

Base  of  St. 
Bolloz 
dumney, 
Glasgow. 

1868 
1867 

Hawkshaw. 

Concrete  mode 
of  Portiand 
cement  and 
Thames 
gravel,  1+7. 

Concrete  base 
Sfeet  thick, 
mode   with 
hydronlic 
lime. 

Strong  oou« 
Crete  or 
beton,  6 
feet  thick. 

tons. 
8 

2 

8 

See  Ex.  8,  Table 
TX. 

See  Ex.  7,  Table 
XL      Pressure 
ongronnd  =  l'6 
tons  per  sqoore 
foot 

460  feet  below  the 

1  Proe.  InaL  C.B^  YoL  zzii,  p.  615.    >  Tram.  Intt.  Eng.  in  Scotland,  YoL  xL,  p.  157. 
*  Bonkine'B  CfhU  Sngineermg,  p.  878. 

WORKING  LOAD  ON  RAILWAYS. 

480.  A  train  of  engiMkem  is  tlie  lieaTiest  woridnv  load  on 
lOO-Aiot  railway  sirders — ^Three-fltoortlM  of  a  ton  per  ronninip 
ftot  is  the  heaTlest  worldDir  load  on  40IMlH>t  girders — 
Welffht  of  Bnirlncc^ — Clirders  nnder  40  feet  liaMe  to  eoneen- 
trated  worlElny  loads. — A  train  of  locomotives,  the  weight  of 
which  generallj  varies  from  1  to  1}  tons  per  running  foot,  is  the 
heaviest  rolUng  load  to  which  a  single-line  railway  bridge  is  liable, 
bat  it  rarely  happens  in  practice  that  girders  are  subject  to  a  uniform 
load  of  this  density,  except  in  short  bridges  whose  length  does  not 
exceed  that  of  two  en^es  with  their  tenders,  wluch  may  collectively 
cover  from  80  to  100  feet  of  line.  We  may  therefore  safely 
assume  that  the  maximum  strain  to  which  the  flanges  of  railway 
girders  100  feet  in  length  are  subject,  does  not  exceed  that  due  to 
the  permanent  bridge-load  plus  a  train-load  of  from  1  to  1^  tons 
(according  to  size  of  engines),  per  running  foot  on  each  line  of  way. 
In  longer  bridges  than  100  feet,  the  train-load  per  running  foot  will 
be  less,  and  in  bridges  of  400  feet  span  or  upwards,  the  greatest 
occasional  load  can  scarcely  exceed  }  ton  per  running  foot  on 
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each  line,  as  this  is  a  denser  load  than  that  of  an  ordinary  goods 
trun.* 

Until  lately  it  has  been  usoal  to  take  one  ton  per  mnning  foot 
on  each  line  as  the  ruling  load  for  engines.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  safe  practice,  since  many  engines  now  exceed  this,  as  shown 
by  the  following  tables,  for  the  first  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
A.  McDonnell,  Esq.,  Locomotive  Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  Ireland,  and  for  the  second  to 
J.  Bamsbottom,  Esq.,  late  Locomotive  Saperintendent  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

*  The  following  memorandiiin  showi  the  weight  of  &  tnin  of  wagooB  loaded  with 
•alphar  ore  on  the  Dublin,  Wicfclow  and  Wexford  Bailwsy  i-~ 

**  Weight  of  nuneral  engine  loaded,  27  tons. 
tender     do.     17   do. 

Length  of  engine  and  tender,  bn£fer  to  bnif er,  44  feet 

Wagon,  empty  4  tona,  loaded  12  tona ;  length  18  feet,  ont  to  oat  of  bnffen.  Two 
other  deacriptiona  of  wagona,  one  12  feet^  and  the  other  14  feet  6  inbhea  long^  taking 
one  ton  leaa  and  weighing  about  5  cwt.  leaa.  A  mineral  train  of  engine^  20  wagona 
and  van,  will  weigh  about  280  tona  and  ita  length  will  be  about  400  feet  when 
buff  era  are  doee  up ;  when  running,  aomewhat  longer.** 
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Occasional  monster  engines  occur  on  some  railways,  generally 
where  the  gradients  are  unusually  steep,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  table : — 

TABLE  XVl^-EzAMPLES  or  Movbtib  Enoinxs  on  vabious  Bailwats. 


i 

Balhray. 

No. 

of 

Wbeela. 

Wheel 
iMae. 

Weight 

Oheerratlona. 

1 

North  London, 

4 

ft.       in. 

tons. 
42 

Four  wheels  coupled. 

1 

OldhAin,    - 

6 

— 

49 

Goodfl  engine  with  6  wheeLi  cou- 
pled ;  gradient  1  in  27. 

% 

Brecon  &  Merthyr, 

6 

12      0 

88 

Tank  engine ;  gradient  1  in  88. 

4 

ValeofNeaUi,     - 

8 

56 

Tank  engine  with  8  wheels  coupled; 
afterrards  altered  into  engine 
with  tender  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  to  the  permanent 
way ;  gradient  1  in  47. 

5 

Ifaoiitiaa  Ballway, 

8 

15      6 

47 

Tank  engine  with  eight  wheeLi 
coupled,  4  feet  diameter;  gra- 
dients 1  in  27. 

• 

Northern  Bailway 
of  France, 

12 

19      8 

67i 

Tank  engine  with  4  outside  cylin- 
ders; wheels  coupled  together 
as  in  two  separate  six-wheeled 
coupled  engines.; 

7 

Semmerin^, 

8 

— 

55i 

— 

e 

Giovi, 

8 

— 

55i 

Four  cylinders. 

• 

Ck>logne  Minden,  - 

— 

11      2 

82 

10 

— 

18      0 

89i 

11 

Da 

11      0 

29 

— 

>«iVoc./*w«.a^.,v 

oL,  xzn 

1,  p.  848, 

888.    < 

»7Mci.,p.884. 

s7H(i»p.  885. 

6 

'  » Ihid.,  pp.  878,  848. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  872,  874. 

» 

w  "  Ibid.,  VoL  XXV.,  p.  486. 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  4114  that  railway  bridges  under 
40  feet  span  require  extra  strength  in  consequence  of  high-speed 
trains  increasing  their  deflection,  but  besides  this  they  are  liable  to 
heavier  statical  strains  than  those  due  to  uniform  loads  of  1,  1^, 
or  1^  tons  per  running  foot  on  each  line,  and  their  strength  should 
accordingly  be  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  girders  which 
exceed  this  span.    If,  for  instance,  a  six-wheeled  engine,  24  feet 
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long  and  weighing  32  tons  on  a  twelye^feet  wheel  base,  rest  on  the 
centre  of  a  bridge  32  feet  in  length,  the  strain  in  the  flanges  is 
obviously  greater  than  would  occur  if  42*7  tons  (=  32  X  1^)  were 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge.  A 
40-foot  bridge  would,  it  is  true,  have  the  weight  of  only  one  such 
engine  on  the  centre  at  a  time,  and  if  the  load  on  the  middle  pair 
of  wheels  equal  16  tons,  and  that  on  the  leading  and  trailing  pairs 
(6  feet  on  either  side  of  the  centre),  equal  8  tons  respectively,  the 
equivalent  load  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  27*2 
tons,  or  54*4  tons  distributed.  If  there  were  three  such  engines  in 
a  row,  the  pressure  might  be  slightly  increased  by  the  weight  on 
the  leading  and  trailing  wheels  of  the  extreme  engines,  each  of 
which  would  have  one  pair  of  wheels,  or  8  tons,  resting  on  the 
bridge  within  2  feet  of  the  abutments.  This  is  equivalent  to  1*6 
tons  concentrated  at  the  centre,  or  3*2  tons  distributed  over  the 
bridge.  Adding  this  to  the  54*4  tons  due  to  the  central  engine,  we 
have  a  total  weight  equivalent  to  a  distributed  load  of  57*6  tons,  or 
1*44  tons  per  running  foot.  This  arrangement  of  engines  produce 
the  greatest  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  flanges.  Again,  two  such 
engines  might  stand  with  their  buffers  in  contact  at  the  centre  of  the 
40-foot  bridge,  and,  though  their  outer  ends  would  project  beyond 
each  abutment,  their  collective  wheel  base  would  cover  only  36  feet 
of  the  bridge.  This  arrangement  of  engines  produces  greater 
strmns  than  the  former  near  the  ends  of  the  flanges.  Indeed,  these 
end  stnuns  will  in  some  cases  sUghtly  exceed  those  given  by  the 
following  rules,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  flanges  being 
generally  made  heavier  near  the  ends  than  theory  requires  (4M). 

40O*  Standard  worklnip  loads  Iter  railway  lirldfpefl  of 
TarioiM  spans. — The  following  tables  are  intended  to  give  the 
results  of  the  preceding  observations  in  a  concise  form.  They  are 
based  on  six  assumptions : — 

1.  The  working  load  for  railway  bridges  400  feet  in  length  and 
upwards  does  not  exceed  |  ton  per  running  foot  on  each  line. 

2.  No  more  locomotives  than  will  cover  100  feet  in  length  follow 
each  other  without  interruption;  hence,  the  working  load  per 
foot  diminishes  as  the  span  increases  from  100  feet  up  to  400  feet 
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3.  En^es  may  be  arranged  on  bridges  less  than  100  feet  long 
so  as  to  produce  greater  strains  than  would  be  due  to  the  engine 
load  if  it  were  of  uniform  density ;  hence,  the  equivalent  working 
load  per  foot  increases  as  the  span  diminishes  from  100  feet 
downwards. 

4.  Bridges  less  than  40  feet  in  span  are  subject  to  concentrated 
loads  from  single  engines,  as  well  as  to  extra  deflection  from  high- 
speed trains. 

5.  The  standard  locomotive  is  assumed  to  be  24  feet  long  and  to 
have  6  wheels  with  a  12  feet  base;  to  have  half  its  weight  resting 
on  the  middle  wheels,  and  one-fourth  on  the  leading  and  trailing 
pairs  respectively,  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  equal  distances  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  wheels. 

6.  Standard  En^es  are  assumed  to  weigh  24  tons,  30  tons,  and 
32  tons,  according  to  their  construction.  This  makes  the  standard 
load  1  ton,  1^  ton,  or  1^  ton  per  foot  run  of  single  line,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  engines  which  work  it,  but  it  is  safest  to  take 
the  higher  standards  for  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  are 
so  interlaced  that  engines  may  pass  from  one  line  to  another,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  limit  of  weight. 

BBID0E8  FBOH  40  TO  400  FEET  IN  LENGTH. 

If  the  standard  working  load  (the  heaviest  engine)  on  a  100-foot 

bridge  weigh  1  ton  per  foot,  while  that  on  a  400-foot  bridge  weighs 

*75  tons  per  foot,  the  difference  (=  '25  ton  per  foot)  must  be 

gradually  distributed  among  the  intervening  300  feet;  in  other 

•25 
words,  the  difference  for  each  10  feet  in  length  =  ^^  =  *0083  tons. 

The  differences  for  the  other  standards  may  be  found  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  following  table  contains  the  values  of  the  working 
loads  corresponding  to  the  three  standards  for  bridges  of  various 
lengths  between  40  and  400  feet. 
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TABLE  XVU 

.— WoBKnro  UTB  loim  vob  Railway  Budcos 

noM  40  TO  400  Fur  ur  lihote. 

Length 

of  bridge 

In  feet 

Working  lond  In  torn  per  running  foot  of  tta0»  line. 

when  the 

■tandanl  loed  on  a 

100-foot  bridge  — 

ItonperfooL 

when  the 

lOOLfoot  bridges 
li  ton  per  fbot. 

when  the 

standard  load  on  a 

lOO-foot  bridge = 

li  ton  per  foot 

40 

1-05 

1-86 

1-45 

60 

1-04 

1^88 

1-43 

60 

1-08 

1-82 

1-41 

70 

1-08 

1-80 

1-39 

80 

1*02 

1-28 

1-87 

90 

101 

1-27 

1-86 

100 

1-00 

r26 

rss 

120 

•98 

1-22 

1-80 

140 

•97 

1-18 

1-26 

160 

•96 

116 

1^22 

180 

•98 

1-12 

118 

200 

•92 

l^OS 

1-14 

260 

•88 

100 

1^04 

800 

•88 

•92 

•94 

850 

•79 

•88 

•86 

400 

•76 

•76 

•76 

BRIDGES  UNDER  40  FEET  IN  LENGTH. 

Bridges  under  40  feet  in  length  should  be  strong  enough  to 
support  a  standard  engine  resting  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  method  of  calculating  the  value 
of  the  working  load  corresponding  to  each  standard.  First,  find 
what  load  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  will  produce  a 
strain  in  the  centre  of  the  flanges  eqmvalent  to  that  due  to  the 
standard  engine;  twice  this  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent 
uniformly  distributed  load,  which  again,  divided  by  the  span,  gives 
the  working  load  per  running  foot  required,  as  contained  in  the 
following  table  :-^ 
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TABLE  XVIIL-^WoBKoro  Livi  Loads  vob  Railwat  Bbiimm 

UHDIB  40  wmn  or  Lutqth. 


Length 

of  Inridgo 

In  feet 

Working  load  in  tons  per  ninnlng  foot  of  single  line, 

when  the 
etendard  load  on 
a  lOO-foot  bridge 
=  1  ton  per  foot 

when  the 

standard  load  on 

a  lOO-fbot  bridge 

=  H  ton  per  foot 

when  the 

standard  load  on 

a  100>f oot  bridge 

=  1|  tonperfbot 

12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
82 
86 

20 
1-88 
1-68 
1-6 

• 

1-85 
1-22 
1-11 

2-6 

2-84 

21 

1-87 
1*68 
1-68 

p 

1-89 

2-67 

2-5 

2-24 

80 

1-79 

1-62 

1-48 

It  will  be  pmdent  to  adopt  the  highest  standard  for  railway 
bridges  under  40  feet,  since  loads  in  rapid  motion  have  a  much 
greater  effect  on  these  short  bridges  than  on  longer  and  heavier 
ones,  and  if  velocities  of  50  miles  an  hour  are  anticipated,  it  will 
be  well  to  add  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  to  the  above  tabulated 
working  loads  of  bridges  under  40  feet  (454).  Short  railway 
girders  are  so  Ught  in  proportion  to  the  passing  load,  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  bed  them  on  thick  timber  wall  plates,  which  act 
as  elastic  cushions  and  prevent  the  masonry  of  the  abutments 
from  being  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  vibration  of  heavy  trains. 

401.  Effect  of  concentrated  loads  npon  the  well. — The 
weight  of  a  heavy  engine  may,  as  already  explained,  be  concen- 
trated within  a  short  wheel  base  and  thus  produce  a  great  local 
pressure  on  one  or  two  cross-girders,  which  they  again  will  transmit 
to  one  or  two  points  in  each  main  girder.  It  might  even  happen 
in  a  lattice  girder  that  the  intervals  of  the  bracing  and  cross- 
girders  were  such  as  to  throw  the  load  from  several  successive 
pairs  of  wheels  on  one  system  of  diagonals,  which  would  thus  be 
liable  to  excessive  strain.  We  have,  it  is  true,  some  compensation 
for  this;  first,  in  the  rigidity  of  the  flanges,  platform,  sleepers, 

and  rails,  all  of  which  help  to  distribute  the  weight ;  and  secondly, 

2  L 
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in  the  fact  that  the  bracing  of  the  central  parts  of  small  girders 
is  for  practical  reasons  generaUy  made  stronger  than  theoiy 
requires  (4S6),  and  it  will  generaUy  be  found  sn£Bicient  to  calculate 
the  web  strains  on  the  supposition  that  Hie  passing  load  is  of 
uniform  density,  and  equal  in  weight  per  running  foot  to  the 
working  loads  ^ven  above. 

499.  Praof  loaA  off  raUwajr  tai^ses— Kasliali  pmetfee — 
ITreMeb  OoTenmcBt  rale. — ^No  definite  rule  has  been  yet  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  proof  load  of  railway  girder  bridges, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  on  the  inspection  of  any  important 
bridge  to  load  each  line  with  as  many  engines  and  tenders  as  the 
bridge  will  hold,  and  measure  the  corresponding  deflection.  This 
proof  is  generaUy  assumed  to  vary  from  1  ton  per  running  foot  on 
the  longer  bridges  to  1^  ton  on  the  shorter  ones ;  but  when  a  bridge 
exceeds  a  certain  span,  say  150  feet,  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to 
cover  it  with  heavy  engines,  and  baUast  wagons  may  be  used  along 
with  two  or  three  engines  so  as  to  bring  the  proof  load  more  in 
accordance  with  Table  XVII. 

The  foUowing  are  the  French  Ministerial  regulations  for  the 
proof  loads  of  wrought-iron  railway  bridges: — 

a.  For  bridges  under  20  metres  each  span,  a  dead  load  of  5,000 
kilogrammes  per  running  metre  of  each  line  (=  1-5  tons  per  running 
foot). 

b.  For  bridges  exceeding  20  metres  each  span,  a  dead  load  of 
4,000  kilogrammes  per  running  metre  of  each  line  (=  1*2  tons  per 
running  foot),  but  in  no  case  less  than  100,000  kilogrammes. 

e.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  proof  by  dead  weight,  a  train 
composed  of  two  engines  (each  weighing  with  its  tender  at  least 
60  tons),  and  wagons  (each  loaded  with  12  tons),  in  sufficient 
number  to  cover  at  least  one  span,  is  driven  across  at  a  speed  of 
from  20  to  35  kilometres  (12  to  22  miles)  per  hour. 

d.  A  second  trial  is  made  by  driving  at  a  speed  of  from  40  to 
70  kilometres  (25  to  43  miles)  per  hour  a  train  composed  of  two 
engines  (each  with  its  tender  weighing  35  tons),  and  wagons  loaded 
as  in  ordinary  passenger  trains,  in  sufficient  number  to  cover  at 
least  one  span. 
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0.  For  bridges  with  two  lines  the  trains  are  made  to  traverse  each 
line,  at  first  in  parallel,  and  then  in  opposite  directions  so  that  the 
trains  may  meet  at  the  centre. 

WOBKINO  LOAD  OK  PUBLIC  BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 


4M.  McB  WkmrfMn^  In  step  and  iimainy  eattle  are  the 
severest  loads  oa  saspeasloa  Ibrldves — Jk  crowd  off  people  Im 
tke  fpreatest  distrllbated  load  oa  a  palblle  Ibrldse — ^irreneh 
aad  Bagilsh  praetlee — 100  lbs*  per  sqaare  fliot  reeon^ 
aseaded  Ibr  the  staadard  workiaff  load  oa  pahllc  hrldses — 
PaMIe  hrtdyes  soaietlaies  liable  to  eoaeeatrated  loads  as 
kii^h  as  19  toas  oa  oae  wheeL — ^It  is  generally  considered 
that  infantry  marching  in  step  will  strain  suspension  bridges 
&r  more  severely  than  any  other  form  of  passing  load.  The 
actual  dead  weight  of  troops  on  the  march  is  said  to  be  about 
35  ibs.  per  square  foot,  but  this  statical  load  does  not  represent 
the  true  strain  due  to  troops  marching  in  step ;  on  this  subject 
Drewry  came  to  the  following  conclusions : — **  1st,  That  any  body 
of  men  marching  in  step,  say  at  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour,  will  strain  a  bridge  at  least  as  much  as  double  their 
weight  at  rest ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  strain  they  produce  increases 
much  faster  than  their  speed,  but  in  what  precise  ratio  is  not 
determined*  In  prudence,  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  num- 
ber  of  infantry  that  would  fill  a  bridge,  should  be  permitted  to 
march  over  it  in  step;  and  if  they  do  march  in  step,  it  should 
be  at  a  slow  pace.  The  march  of  cavalry,  or  of  cattle,  is  not  so 
dangerous;  first,  because  they  take  more  room  in  proportion  to 
their  weight;  and  secondly,  because  their  step  is  not  simul* 
taneous.^*  Sef erring  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge 
Mr.  Boebling  observes — ^*  In  my  opifiion  a  heavy  train,  running  at 
a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  does  less  injuiy  to  the  structure 
than  is  caused  by  twenty  heavy  cattle  under  a  full  trot.  Public 
processions  marching  to  the  sound  of  music,  or  bodies  of  soldiers 
keeping  regular  step,  will  produce  a  still  more  injurious  effect.'^t 
A  crowd  of  people  constitutes  the  greatest  distributed  load  on  a 

*  Drewzy  on  Siupentkm  Bndgt»,  p.  190. 

t  Paperi  and  Ptuaie(d  lUuttraiioni  of  PuUie  Warki,  p.  29.    Weale^  London. 
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public  bridge,  and  15  adnlts  are  generally  estimated  to  weigh 
1  ton,  wbich  gives  an  average  of  149*3  ft>s.  to  each  adnlt.  Different 
statements,  however,  have  been  made  respecting  the  number  of 
people  that  can  stand  in  a  given  space,  and  in  order  to  test  this 
I  packed  twenty-nine  Irish  artisans  and  one  boy,  taken  from  a 
forge  and  fitting  shop,  and  weighing  collectively  4,382  tt>s.  or 
146 fts.  per  individual  on  a  weigh-bridge  6'  V  x  4'  10''  =  294 
square  feet.  In  this  experiment  the  men  overhung  the  edges  of 
the  weigh'bridge  to  a  slight  extent  and  gave  too  high  a  result, 
and  accordingly,  on  another  occasion  I  packed  58  Irish  labourers, 
weighing  8,404  lbs.  or  145  fibs,  a  man,  in  the  empty  deck-house 
of  a  ship,  9'  6"  X  6'  0"  =  57  square  feet ;  this  gives  a  load  of 
147*4  ibs.,  or  very  nearly  one  man  per  square  foot,  and  is,  I  believe, 
a  perfectly  reliable  experiment.  Such  cramming,  however,  could 
scarcely  occur  in  practice  except  in  portions  of  a  strongly  excited 
crowd,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does  occasionally  so  occur. 
The  standard  proof  load  for  suspension  bridges  in  France  was 
formerly  200  kilogrammes  per  square  metre,  =  41  fibs,  per  square 
foot.*  This  may  be  a  sufficient  standard  for  bridges  with  gate- 
keepers at  the  ends  to  prevent  overcrowding,  but  it  is  obviously 
insufficient  for  bridges  which  are  free  to  the  public,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  modem  French  practice  seems  to  have 
raised  the  standard  to  82  fit>s.  per  square  foot-f  Drewry  adopted 
70  ibs.  per  square  foot  of  platform  as  the  greatest  load  that  a  public 
bridge  would  sustain  if  covered  with  people.  |  Tredgold  and  Pro- 
fessor Bankine  estimate  the  weight  of  a  dense  crowd  at  120  ibs.  per 
square  foot,§  and  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  is  said  to  have  used  100  fbs. 
in  his  calculations  for  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge.  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  adopted  80  ibs.  per  square  foot  for  the  footpaths  of 
Charing  Cross  Bridge,!  and  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W-  H. 
Barlow)  70  ibs.  for  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,^  where  there  are 

*  Brewiy  on  8u$penMi<m  Bridget,  p.  113. 

t  Trant.  Soc  ofEng.for  1866,  p.  197. 

t  Drewiy  on  Siupention  Bridges,  p.  189. 

§  Tredgold's  Carpentry,  p.  169,  and  Banldne'B  Cha  Bnffineering,  p.  466. 

II  Proc  InU.  C\  B,,  VoL  xxii.,  p.  684. 

f  Idem,  Vol.  xxvi,  p.  248. 
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toll-gates  and  regalations  that  carriages  and  horses  shall  cross  at  a 
walking  pace.  In  my  own  practice,  I  adopt  100  tt>s.  per  square 
foot  as  the  standard  working  load  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  a  public  bridge,  and  140  ibs.  per  square  foot  for 
certain  portions  of  the  structure,  such,  for  example,  as  the  foot- 
paths of  a  bridge  crossing  a  navigable  river  in  a  citj,  which  are 
liable  to  be  severely  tried  by  an  excited  crowd  during  a  boat  race, 
or  some  similar  occasion.  Public  bridges  are  also  subject  to  con- 
centrated loads  at  single  points  of  quite  as  severe  a  character  as 
those  to  which  railway  bridges  are  liable ;  if,  for  instance,  a  marine 
boiler,  a  large  cannon,  an  iron  girder,  a  heavy  forging  or  casting 
be  conveyed  across  a  public  bridge,  the  weight  resting  on  a  single 
pair  of  wheels  may  reach  or  even  exceed  16  tons.  For  example, 
the  crank  shaft  of  H.M.  armour-plated  ship  Hercules — ^weighing, 
shaft  and  lorry,  about  45  tons  on  four  wheels— was  refused  a 
passage  across  Westminster  iron  bridge  in  1866  for  fear  of  injury 
to  the  bridge,  and  had  to  be  conveyed  across  Waterloo  stone 
bridge,*  and  I  am  informed  that  even  much  lighter  weights  are 
habitually  sent  round  by  the  stone  bridge.  It  is  necessary  there* 
fore  to  make  not  only  the  main  ribs  and  cross-girders,  but  every 
part  of  the  sheeting  or  platform  on  which  the  road  material  rests, 
strong  enough  to  bear  heavy  local  loads,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  foregoing  instance,  may  sometimes  reach  nearly  12  tons  on 

a  single  wheel. 

404.  Welffht  off  reotafr  aiaterials  and  worktaiff  load  on 
rooOi — ^Welffht  off  mow — PreMore  off  wind  mgaimmt  rooflk — 

The  following  table   contains   the  weights  of   various   roofing 

materials,  exclusive  of  framing,  which  is  given  separately. 

*  Enffineer,  VoL  zidi.,  p.  298,  Oct,  1866. 
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TABLE  XDL— WnoHTs  of  yabious  Boorhg  Matebialb. 


Kind  of  eorering. 


LtML  per  iqaare 
foot  of  roof 


Copper,  .  -  ,  .  - 

Leftd,    .  .  - 

Zaae,  18  to  16  lino  gtmge, 
Coimgated  iron,  20  to  16  B.  W.  6.,    - 
BUting,  fint  quality,    .  .  -  . 

Do.,    seoond  qualitj,  ... 

Bendering  of  Mortar  4  ixicii  thick, 
StonotUte^       .  .  .  .  . 

FlAintOet, 

PaatilM, 

Thatch  of  straw,  .  .  .  . 

Ordinary  timber  framing  for  slated  roofs, 
Boarding  { inch  thick, .... 
Da    H      da,       .  .  .  . 

}  inch  glass,  exolusiye  of  sash,  bars,  or  frames. 


1-0 
6to8 

1-5  to  2 

2*5  to  4 
6to7 
8to9 
5to6 

24 

18 

6-5 

6-5 
5to6 

2-5 

4-2 

8-5 
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Th6  f oUowiog  table  gives  the  size  and  weight  of  Wekh  slating, 
and  the  number  of  squares  (100  square  feet)  of  roof  each  mil.  of 
1,200  slates  will  cover,  4  inches  being  allowed  for  lap. 

TABLE  XX—WnoHT  of  Wslsh  Sumvck 


KiDdofaUto. 


Wdglift  per  mlL  of  1,90a 


1ft  qwJlty. 


Snd  qiulltf. 


DudlMMi^ 

Mfcfchionew» 
CoonteHy 
ViioonnieM, 
LMttea, 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Doubles, 

Da 

Da 


izL  In. 
24X14 
24  X  1?* 
22X12 
20X10 
18X10 
16X10 
IflX  8 
14X12 
14  X  8 
18X10 
18  X  7 
12  X    8 


70 

80 

55 

40 

86 

81 

25 

83 

22 

25 

174 

184 


cwt. 
00 
81 
70 
58 
47 
42 
88 
44 
27 
81 
21 
22 


1,100  wnieorer 
•quMeiofroof. 


12 

10 

0 

7 
6 

H 

4 

H 

4 

24 

24 


Queens-ton  slates  are  from  27  to  36  inches  long  and  of  various 
breadths;  20  cwt.  will  cover: — 1st  quality,  3  to  3^  squares;  2nd 
quality,  2|  to  3  squares. 

The  following  table  contains  particulars  of  some  large  station 
roofs.* 

*  Proc.  Imt.  C,E.,  Voli.  iz.,  ziv.,  zzyii,  zzz. 
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*p«jaAoo«9Jv  JO  9e<v 
JO  %n9fuk  po|raii9Q 


^  I 


e« 


00 
00 


00 


lodiOQ^d 

119W  |0  t1|8)0ii 


I 


I 


a 


o« 


*iio|SMjdaioo 
viqiijo 


d    00 

M     i-l 


Oi 


00 
00 


CO 


00 

o 


-vpjowzr 


00 


04 


04 


00 


on  muiipojimea 
twlpafid  {o  ii9d»a 


< 


09 


O 


00 

04 


o« 

04 


o 


8 


8 

OQ 


nuuM  0%  09«td 
'jpuk  vaoij  pojiifoom 
*twlpii|jil  |o  oiquoA 


Us 


to 
o 


o 


tpidpiiiid  JO  eoDuoo 
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When  the  weight  of  the  coyering  per  sqnare  foot,  and  the 
distance  of  the  principals  apart,  are  constant  for  roofs  of  different 
spans,  the  weights  of  the  principals  will  vary  nearly  as  the  squares 
of  the  spans  (W4),  and  if  estimated  per  square  of  ground,  directly 
as  the  spans ;  acting  on  this  rule,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  states  that 
with  an  ordinary  truss,  the  distance  between  the  principals  being 
30  feet,  and  the  covering  being  boarding,  slating  and  glass,  the 
weight  of  metal  required  in  the  principals  can  be  expressed 
approximately  in  tons  per  square  of  ground  covered  (100  square 
feet),  by  dividing  the  span  in  feet  by  320,  which  gives  the  fol- 
lowing weights  for  different  spans : — 
■ 

Span  ci  roof  in  foetw  Weight  of  Principals  in  tons, 

per  square  of  gronnd  covered, 

80 -250 

120 -375 

1^^     ■      -      -   •  -      ■  -^^  I  Zibr..^ 

200 -625    \         ^^'T^^'^ 

The  previous  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  large  roofs  whose 
principals  are  far  apart.  In  smaller  roofs,  say  under  120  feet  span, 
it  is  unusual  to  place  the  principals  farther  apart  than  from  8  to 
12  feet,  and  Mr.  Henderson  states  the  results  of  his  experience 
regarding  these  in  the  following  terms.* 

**  If  a  roof  was  to  be  covered  with  slates,  either  laid  upon  iron 
laths,  or  upon  boarding,  f^r  ordinary  spans,  the  principals  would  be 
fixed  8  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre ;  whilst  if  the  roof  was  to 
be  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  either  painted  or  galvanized,  the 
principals  would  be  12  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  purlins 
of  T  iron  would  be  used  to  carry  the  corrugated  iron.  The 
distance  of  8  feet  apart  for  the  principals,  in  the  former  case,  was 
fixed  by  the  fact  of  that  being  the  greatest  limit  to  which  it  was 
safe  to  go  with  the  ordinary  L  iron  laths,  in  one  case,  and  1^  inch 
boarding  in  the  other.  The  distance  of  12  feet  apart,  for  the 
principals  of  roofs  covered  with  corrugated  iron  was  arrived  at,  by 
that  being  about  the  limit  to  which  purlins  of  T  iron  4  inches  deep 

♦  /VocL  IwA,  C,S,^  VoL  xiv.,  p.  268. 
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eould  be  applied,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  same  ttrength  which 
would  suffice  for  prindpals,  placed  at  distanoeB  of  8  feet  apart  for  a 
slated  roof,  being  also  suffident  when  placed  at  12  feet  apart,  if  the 
roof  was  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  on  account  of  that  coveiiiig, 
with  its  supports,  being  so  much  lighter  than  a  ooyering  of  slates 
with  their  supports,  that  expression,  '  supports,'  being  intended  to 
apply  only  to  the  laths  and  the  boarding,  or  purlins,  as  the  case 
might  be*  The  four  descriptions  of  coverings,  including  eveiy- 
thing  except  the  principals  themselves,  might  be  stated  to  be  of  the 
following  values  per  square  ^  the  year  1855) : — 

**  Ist.  A  covering  consisting  of  L  iron  laths  and  slating,  induding 
the  laths,  slates,  gutters,  skylights,  louvre  standards  and  blades, 
rain-water  pipes,  glass,  and  painting  complete,  at  £5  lOs.  per  square. 

'*  2nd«  A  covering  consisting  of  1^  inch  beaded  boarding,  grooved 
and  tongued  with  iron  tongues,  including  the  boarding,  slates, 
gutters,  skylights,  louvre  standards  and  blades,  rain-water  pipes, 
glass  and  painting  complete,  at  £5  ITs.  6d.  per  square. 

''  3rd.  A  covering  consisting  of  T  iron  purlins  and  corrugated 
sheet  iron  No.  18  B.W.G.,  painted  with  four  coats  on  each  side, 
including  the  purlins,  the  sheet  iron  covering,  the  skylights,  the 
louvre  standards  and  blades,  rain-water  pipes,  glass,  and  painting 
complete,  at  £6  12s.  6d.  per  square. 

'*  4th.  A  covering  consisting  of  T  iron  purlins,  and  corrugated 
galvanized  sheet  iron  No.  18  B.W.G.,  including  the  purlins,  the 
sheet  iron  covering,  the  skylights,  the  louvre  standards  and  blades, 
rain-water  pipes,  glass,  and  painting  complete,  at  £7  per  square. 

*'  The  whole  of  the  above  calculations  were  based  upon  the  case 
of  a  roof  of  60  feet  span  in  the  clear,  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
shoes,  with  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  of  covering  glazed,  and 
with  a  raised  louvre  over  the  centre,  for  ventilation.  For  roofs  of 
60  feet  square,  such  as  the  above  covering  was  intended  for,  the 

*  "  This  is  perhaps  not  qmte  ooiTect)  bocaiifle,  althongh  the  p^ 
much  lighter,  yet  in  order  to  make  a  fair  oompaiison,  the  same  strength  onglit  to  be 
provided  for  wind  and  weather ;  but  the  tmth  is,  that  ooirogated  iron  ooyering  has 
generally  been  introduoed  with  a  view  to  eoonomy,  and  the  principals  have  been  made, 
even  oomparatiyely,  somewfiat  lighter  and  not  so  strong  as  for  slated  roofs." 
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principalB  placed  in  the  one  case  8  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  in  the  other  case  12  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  would 
weigh  about  18  cwt.  and  cost  about  £25.  In  the  one  caee  each 
prindpal  would  serve  for  about  five  squares  of  roofing,  measured  on 
plan,  and  in  the  other  case  for  about  seven  squares  and  a  half. 
It  therefore  followed,  that  the  weight  per  square,  in  the  one  case, 
would  be  about  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb.,  and  in  the  other  case,  about 
2  cwt.  1  qr.  per  square,  whilst  the  cost,  in  the  one  case,  would  be 
£5  per  square,  and  in  the  other  case,  a  little  more  than  £3  10s. 
The  average  weight  of  covering,  if  slating  was  used,  would  be 
about  9  cwts.  per  square,  and  if  galvanized  iron  was  used  it  would 
not  exceed  5^  cwts.  per  square.  The  foregoing  facts,  in  reference 
to  covering,  might  be  considered  to  hold  good  for  all  cases,  where 
a  similar  description  of  roofing  was  used,  with  principals  8  feet 
apart  in  the  one  case,  and  12  feet  apart  in  the  other,  and,  of  course, 
it  would  be  understood  that  these  dimensions  were  given  as  the 
extreme  limits.  If  the  principals  were  fixed  further  apart,  the 
strength  of  the  supports  of  the  covering  must  be  increased,  and 
that  would  augment  the  expense.  For  instance,  taking  a  roof 
where  the  principals  were  fixed  24  feet  apart,  from  centre  to 
centre,  the  purlins  would  have  to  be  increased  in  strength  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  double  the  price  per  square  for  the  purlins 
themselves,  but  the  expense  of  the  other  part  of  the  covering  would 
not  be  altered.  As  already  stated,  for  a  roof  of  60  feet  span,  the 
principals  themselves  would  weigh  18  cwts.  each,  and  these  prin- 
cipals might  be  used  either  8  feet  apart  or  12  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  covering  adopted.  For  roofs  of  greater  spans  the  weight  of 
the  principals  would  increase  as  the  squares  of  the  span  (the  load  per 
superficial  foot  and  the  pitch  of  the  rafter  being  the  same),  so  that 
the  weight  of  a  principal,  for  a  roof  of  120  feet  span,  would  be 
72  cwts.,  but  of  course  some  trifling  alterations  in  the  weight  might 
arise  from  variations  in  the  detiuls  and  connexions." 

Morin  states  that  snow  weighs  ten  times  less  than  water,  and 
that  it  may  accumulate  on  roofs  to  half  a  metre,  or  nearly  20 
inches  in  depth,  when  it  will  weigh  10  ibs.  per  square  foot.*    Mr. 

*  lUnttanee  da  McUiriaux,  p.  882. 
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Zerah  Colbam  estimates  that  the  weight  of  saturated  snow  on 
bridges  in  America  is  equal  to  6  inches  of  water,  or  30  fts.  per 
square  foot  over  the  whole  floor  of  a  bridge.*  The  maximum 
pressure  of  wind  against  bridge  girders  has  been  ak'eady  given  in 
440  as  equivalent  to  a  horizontal  pressure  of  25  tt>8.  per  square 
foot  of  vertical  surface.  The  slope  of  a  roof  must  greatly  diminish 
this,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  assume  the  maximum  effort  of  the 
wind  against  a  sloped  or  curved  roof  to  be  equivalent  to  a  down- 
ward pressure  of  20  ibs.  per  square  foot,  acting  separately  on  each 
side.  For  ordinary  roofs  in  the  English  climate  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  if  we  calculate  their  strength  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  liable  to  the  following  loads : — 

1^.  A  uniform  load  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  ground  eurfiu^, 
distributed  over  the  whole  roof. 

2^.  A  uniform  load  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  ground  surface 
distributed  over  the  weather  side  of  the  roof,  and  20  ibs.  on  the 
other  side  which  is  away  from  the  wind.  This  40  lbs.  will  generally 
cover  the  weight  of  slates,  boarding  or  laths,  purlins,  framing  or 
principals,  snow  and  wind  for  roofs  under  100  feet  in  span.  For 
roofs  exceeding  100  feet  in  span,  we  may  assume  that  the  total 
load  is  increased  by  1  ib.  per  additional  10  feet — thus,  the  load  for 
calculation  on  a  200  feet  roof  will  be — 

1^.  A  uniform  load  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  ground,  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  roof 

2^.  A  uniform  load  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  ground  plan 
distributed  over  one  half  the  roof,  and  30  ibs.  on  the  other.  When 
the  strength  of  roof  is  calculated  by  the  foregoing  rules,  the 
working  strain  in  iron  tie  rods  may  be  as  high  as  7  tons  per 
square  inch  of  net  area,  unless  they  are  welded,  or  unless  their 
section  is  very  small,  in  ^ther  of  which  cases  5  tons  will  be 
enough. 

•  Proc  Jntt  a  B.,  Vol  xxiL,  p.  64S. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ESTIMATION  OF  6IBDEB-W0SK. 


405*  Theoretic  and  eoipirical  qaantUles — ^Allowance  fbr 
rivet  holes  In  i^arts  In  tension  i:enerally  Tarles  ftrom  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  of  the  net  section. — Chapter  X.  contains 
formulsB  for  calculating  the  theoretic  amount  of  material  required 
for  braced  girders  with  horizontal  flanges,  when  their  length,  depth, 
load  and  unit-strain  are  known.  In  order  to  render  these  formulae 
of  practical  use  in  estimating  girder- work,  certain  large  additions, 
derived  from  experience,  must  be  added  to  the  theoretic  quantities. 
If,  for  instance,  the  girder  be  made  of  wrought-iron,  the  formul» 
ase  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  material  is  in  one  continuous 
piece  whose  whole  section  is  equally  effective  for  resisting  strain. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  reality,  for  rivet  holes  in  parts  subject  to 
tension,  stiffeners  in  those  subject  to  compression,  covers,  packing, 
rivet  heads  and  waste — all  require  certain  additions  to  the  theoretic 
quantities  which  experience  alone  can  supply.  When  the  general 
design  is  arranged,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  increased  percentage 
of  rterial  aZg  from  the  weakening  effect  of  rivet  holes  in  pal 
subject  to  tension  (476).  In  girder-work  the  allowance  for  rivet 
holes  generally  varies  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  net  sectional 
area  according  to  the  design ;  the  larger  allowance  of  one-third  may 
be  required  for  the  tension  diagonals  of  small  girders ;  a  medium 
allowance  of  one-fourth  for  the  tension  diagonals  of  large  girders 
and  the  tension  flanges  of  small  ones ;  and  an  allowance  of  one- 
fifth  for  the  tension  flanges  of  large  girders. 

496.  Allowance  fbr  stUTeners  In  |iarts  In  compression 
▼ailes  accordlnir  to  their  sectional  area^I^arffe  comiiresslon 
flanges  seldom  require  any  alloirance  fbr  stllTenlns^ — Com- 
pression hradnir  requires  larire  percenta|i;es. — The  additional 
percentage  of  material  required  to  withstand  flexure  or  buckling  in 
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parts  subject  to  compression  is  not  so  easily  estimated.  '  It  will 
generally  be  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  area  of  the 
part  increases,  for  when  the  area  is  considerable,  a  stiff  form  of 
cross  section  may  be  given  with  little  or  no  extra  material.  This 
is  frequently  the  case  with  the  compression  flange,  especially  in 
large  girders.  Long  compression  braces,  however,  require  much 
extra  stiffening  and  the  amount  of  this  varies  within  considerable 
limits.  In  the  Boyne  Lattice  Bridge  the  extra  material  required 
to  stiffen  the  various  compression  braces  varied  from  60  to  128 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretic  amount  (calculated  at  4  tons  per  square 
inch)  which  would  have  been  required  to  resist  crushing  merely,  if 
flexure  had  been  left  out  of  consideration,  the  higher  percentages 
being  required  in  the  central  diagonals  whose  scantlings  were 
small,  sinre  they  had  to  sustain  but  slight  strains.  In  bridges 
above  250  feet  span,  with  two  main  girders  and  a  double  line  of 
railway,  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  will  generally  be  made 
if  we  assume  the  extm  quantity  of  material  to  resist  flexure  in  the 
compression  bracing  equal  to  as  much  again  as  the  theoretic 
quantity  calculated  by  the  formulae,  but  when  the  bridge  is 
designed  for  a  single  line  of  railway  this  percentage  is  insufficient ; 
perhaps,  in  this  case  twice  the  theoretic  quantity  would  generally 
be  a  safe  allowance,  as  the  extra  quantity  required  for  stiffening 
the  compression  bracing  of  a  single-line  bridge  is  not  ¥ridely 

different  from  that  required  for  the  double  line. 

409.  Allowaaee  Ibr  covers  In  Ihuises  Tarics  ftroai  19  to 
in  per  eent.  of  the  yromi  section — Kstiniatiny  ^Irier-irorfc 
n  tentative  iiroceM. — The  allowance  for  covers  will  also  vary 
much  with  the  design,  long  flange-plates  requiring  fewer  covers 
than  short  ones  (46S  to  465).  In  the  piled  flanges  of  the  Boyne 
lattice  girders,  the  covers  formed  about  12  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
l-8th,  of  the  plates  and  angle  iron.  In  the  cellular  flanges  of  the 
Conway  tubular  bridge,  the  covers  of  the  compression  flange  formed 
5  per  cent,  of  the  plates  and  angle  iron,  and  those  of  the  tension 
flange  28  per  cent.;  adding  both  flanges  together,  the  covers 
formed  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  plates  and  angle  iron.* 

*  Claric  <m  tke  TnlmUor  Bridffet,  p.  68S. 
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The  process  of  estimating  the  quantities  in  any  proposed  bridge 
is  ^tentative  and  depends  upon  experience,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  a  weight  for  the  permanent  bridge-load,  and  then  make  the 
calculations  with  the  various  practical  allowances  above  mentioned. 
Now,  the  resulting  weight  from  this  calculation  may  not  agree 
with  that  which  has  been  assumed.  In  this  case  the  first  estimate 
gives  an  approximation  for  a  second  calculation,  and  even  a  third 
may  be  necessary  where  great  nicety  is  required.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  this  method  of  forming  estimates : — 

Example  1. 
4118.    Do«Ue4tiie  lattlee  Ibrid^e  967  fleet  lour* — ^I  shall 

select  for  the  first  example  a  wrought-iron  lattice  bridge  for  a 
double  line  of  railroad  of  the  same  length,  depth  and  width  as  the 
central  span  of  the  Boyne  Lattice  Bridge,  the  weight  of  which  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  appendix.  As  the  Boyne  Bridge  is  a  con- 
tinuous girder  in  three  spans,  its  central  span,  of  course,  requires 
less  material  than  a  bridge  of  equal  dimensions  which  has  not  the 
same  advantage  of  continuity. 

Let  I  =  267  feet  =  the  length  measured  from,  centre  to 
centre  of  end  pillars  (M), 

rf  z=  -^  =  22-25  feet  =  the  depth, 

0  =  45^  =  the  angle  of  the  bracing,  whence 

sec0.  cosecO  =:  2  (978), 
/  =:  5  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 
/^  =  4  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section, 
and  let  tiie  width  of  platform  between  the  main  girders  equal  24 
feet  as  in  the  Boyne  Bridge*    Let  the  maximum  passing  load  equal 
1'  ton  per  running  foot  on  each  line,  =  534  tons  when  covering 
both  lines  together,  and  let  us  assume  that  the  permanent  bridge- 
load  equals  490  tons,  which  gives  the  total  load  supported  by  the 
girders  as  follows : — 

W  =  534  +  490  =  1024  tons. 
With  this  load  uniformly  distributed,  the  theoretic  quantities  of 
material  (eqs.  206  and  208)  are  as  follows,  4*6  cubic  feet  of  wrought* 
iron  bdng  assumed  equal  to  1  ton. 
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Tension  bracmg  =  ^^^t^f^  =  ^^'^^  '^^  ^^^* '       ^^"^^ 
Compression  bracing  (=  f  ths  of  the  tension  bracing),      25*80 

Tension  flange  [  =  k-j  X  tension  bracing,  eq.  208  j ,         82*56 

Compression  flange  (=  |ths  of  the  tension  flange),  -      103*20 

Total  theontlo  weight,  -   232-20 

The  true  quantities  are  obtuned  from  the  foregoing  by  adding 
the  percentages  derived  from  experience,  as  follows: — 

TODB.  Toofl. 

Theoretic  tension  bradng,    -        -        -        -  20*64  |     or.cm 


64) 
•16  ) 


Rivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,        -        -    5 

1-80  1 
r80  J 


Add  as  much  again  for  stiffening,  -        -  25' 

Theoretic  tension  flange,      ....  82,.-  ^     qq.A7 


1-56  I 

;*5i ) 


Theoretic  compression  bracing,     -        -        -  25* —  -     ki^ra 

56  I 
Rivet  holes,  say  }th  of  net  section,        -        -16' 
Covers  of  tension  flange,  say  ^th  of  flange,     -        -  12*38 

Theoretic  compression  flange,        ....        103*20 
Covers  of  compression  flange,  say  ^th  of  flange,     -  12*90 

304*95 
Rivet  heads,  packings,  waste  (4995  4S6),  say  10  per  cent.,  30*49 


Weight  of  Iron  In  the  main  girders,  -  886^44 

35  cross-girders,  7  feet  5  inches  apart,  each 

1*32  tons  (see  Appendix, " Boyne  Viaduct"),  46*20  | 
Cross-bracing,         do.  do.  17*66  j 


Weight  of  Iron  between  end  pUlara,  •  8fl9*80 

6-inch  planking  of  platform  24  feet  wide, 
=  3,201  cubic  feet,  @  50  cubic  feet  per  ton,  64*08 

Longitudinal  timbers  under  rails,  12  inches 
X  6  inches  =  534  cubic  feet,    -        -        -  10*68 

Barlow  rails,  356  yards,  @  100  lbs.  per  yard,  -  15*89 


90*65 


Permanent  bridge-load  between  end  pUlara,      -     489'M 

*  KoTS. — ^The  thecxretio  quantity  of  material  in  the  tension  bradng  it  only  one-lialf 
that  given  by  eq.  206,  which  represents  the  qnantatj  for  the  whole  web. 
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being  0*05  tons  less  than  that  assumed.    In  order  to  obtain  the 

total  weight  of  wrought-bron  in  the  bridge,  we  must  add  the  weight 

of  the  4  end  pillars  with  their  2  lower  cross-girders  and  2  top 

cross-orders  and  gussets  (44S),  say  30  tons  in  all,  to  the  weight 

of  iron  between  the  end  pillars ;  this  makes  the  total  weight  of 

wronght-lron  in  the  structure  =  399*30  rf  30  =  429*30  tons* 

In  this  example  we  find  that  335*44  tons  of  iron  are  required  In 

the  main  ^rders  to  support  themselves  and  an  additional  load  of 

688*56   tons  uniformly  distributed.    Consequently,  each  ton  of 

355*44 
additional  load  uniformly  distributed  requires  ^^^^/>  =  0*487  tons 

of  iron  in  the  main  ^rders,  and  if  an  additional  load  of  100  tons  of 
ballast  were  spread  over  the  platform,  we  should  add  48*7  tons  of 
iron  to  the  main  girders  to  support  the  weight  of  this  ballast 
without  the  unit-strains  being  increased. 

400.  PemuuieDt  strains  —  Strains  from  train-load  — 
Economy  dne  to  eontinnlty. — The  permanent  inch-strains,  that 
is,  the  inch-stndns  due  to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  489*95  tons, 
are  2*39  tons  tension  and  1*91  tons  compression;  those  due  to  the 
miun  ^rders  alone,  weighing  335*44  tons,  are  1*64  tons  tension  and 
1*31  tons  compression,  and  those  due  to  a  train-load  of  one  ton  per 
running  foot  on  each  line  uniformly  distributed  are  2*61  tons  tension 
and  2*09  tons  compression.  The  actual  weight  of  iron  in  the  main 
girders  of  the  long  central  span  of  the  Boyne  Bridge  =  297*41 
tons ;  the  difference  between  this  and  our  example  =  335*44  — 
297*41  =  38*03  tons,  which  represents  the  saving  effected  in  the 
coitral  span  of  the  Boyne  Bridge  by  its  connexion  oyer  the  piers 
with  the  side  spans.  As,  however,  this  connexion  causes  a  certain 
loss  of  material  in  the  shorter  side  spans,  the  total  amount  of 
economy  produced  by  continuity  is  probably  less  tha,n  that  above 
stated  (058^  409). 

Example  2. 

MIO.  Slnirl^lliie  lattlee  bridge  400  feet  ion^. — A  wrought- 

iron  lattice  bridge  for  a  single  line  of  railway,  400  feet  long  from 

2  M 
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centre  to  centre  of  end  pillars,  25  feet  dee^  and  14  feet  wide 
between  main  girders,  with  the  bracing  at  an  angle  of  45^.  Using 
the  same  symbols  as  before,  we  have, 

;  =r  400  feet, 

rf  =  ~  =  25  feet, 

e  =  45^ 

/  =  5  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 
f  rz  ^  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section. 

Let  the  maximum  train  load  equal  |  ton  per  running  foot  (400), 
and  assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  equals  1300  tons,  we 
have  the  total  distributed  load, 

W  =  300  +  1300  =  1600  tons. 

The  theoretic  quantities  i;nth  their  empirical  percentages  are  as 
follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

Tona.  Tans. 

rj,.        *:    ^      •      V     •  1600x400 

Theoretic  tension  bracmg  =  .      . — ^71  = 

222-2  cubic  feet,  ®  46  cubic  feet  per  ton,  -  48*3  | 
Bivet  holes,  say  one-fourth  of  net  section,  -  12*1  ) 
Theoretic  compression  bradng  (=  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tendon  bracing),  ...    60*4  ) 

•      •  f     181*2 

Add  twice  as  much  for  stiffening  -        -        .  120*8  ) 

rrx.       ^    ^  A  1600x400x16 

Theoretic  tension  flange  =  —=-5 — = — .,.    = 

®  12x5x144 

1,185*18  cubic  feet,  @  4*6  cubic  feet  per  ton,  257*6  )  ^^^ 
Bivet  holes,  say  |-th  of  net  section,       -        -    51*5  ) 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 38*6 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (=  |th8  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange),   -        -        -        -        -  322*0 

Covers,  say  |th  of  flange, 40*5 

951-8 
Rivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,       -  95*2 

Jnm  In  main  glrdws,  - 104T0 
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TonB. 

Cross-girders  =  400  X  0*18  tons  (445),          -        -         720 
Cross-bracing,  say, 35*0 


DITelght  of  iron  between  end  pillars,    -  11540 

Platform,  rails,  sleepers  and  ballast  =  400  X  0'36 

tons  (445), 144-0 


Permmnent  bridge-load  between  end  pUlare,       -    12980 

being  2  tons  less  than  that  assumed.  If  the  4  end  pillars  and 
cross-girders  over  the  abutments  weigh  40  tons,  the  total  weight 
of  wronght-lron  in  the  bridge  =  1,154  +  40  =  1194  tone. 

From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  1047  tons  of  iron  are  required 
in  the  main  girders  to  support  themselves  and  an  additional  load  of 
553  tons  uniformly  distributed;  consequently,  each  ton  of  additional 

load  uniformly  distributed  requires  for  its  support  -tt^-  =r  1*89  tons 

in  the  main  girders.    If,  for  instance,  the  maximum  train-load  be 

1  ton  in  place  of  |  ton  per  running  foot,  this  uniformly  distributed 

load  will  amount  to  400  tons  in  place  of  300  tons,  that  is,  100  tons 

more  than  has  been  assumed,  and  this  will  require  100  X  1*89  = 

189  tons  extra  iron  in  the  main  girders  for  its  support,  and  the 

increased  total  load  on  the  bridge  will  be  289  tons,  or  nearly  three 

times  the  useful  addition.    The  iron  in  the  flanges,  including  the 

10  per  cent,  for  rivet  heads,  packings  and  waste,  weighs  781*2  tons ; 

the  iron  in  the  web,  also  including  the  percentage  for  rivet  heads, 

&c.,  weighs  265*8  tons ;  consequently,  each  ton  of  useful  load  uni- 

781*2 
f  ormly  distributed  requires  -FFqr  =  1  *4l  tons  of  iron  in  the  flanges, 

and    ,-..   =  0*48  tons  in  the  webs*    The  inch-strains  due  to  the 

permanent  bridge-load  of  1,300  tons  between  the  end  pillars  are  4*06 
tons  tension  and  3*25  tons  compression,  while  those  due  to  a  uni- 
formly distributed  train-load  of  |  ton  per  running  foot  are  0*94 
tons  tension  and  0*75  tons  compression. 
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Example  3. 

501.  9biirle-llBC  lattiee  bridge  400  feet  Unt^,  mm  In  Kx.  8, 

hmt  with  hli^bcr  wdl-«traliis. — ^A  wrought-iron  lattice  bridge 

of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  but  in  place  of  the  inch-strains 

being  5  and  4  tons  let 

/  =  6  tons  tensOe  inch-strain  of  net  section, 

/^  =  5  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section. 

Assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  =  960  tons,  we  have  the 

total  distributed  load, 

W  =  300  +  960  =  1,260  tons. 

The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

ToD&        Tons. 

_         ......  1260  X  400 

Theoretic  tension  bracmg  =  .       ^       ,^  = 

145'83  cubic  feet,  @  4*6  feet  per  ton,         -     31' ,  . 

Rivet  holes,  say  J  of  net  section,  -        -        -       "'^ 

Theoretic  compression  bracing  (=  |^ths  of  the 

.  theoretic  tension  bracing), 

Add  three  times  as  much  for  stiffening, 

rr,        ^-   *      •     ii  1260x400x16 

Theoretic  tension  flange  =  -^p-r — ^ — ^-r-j —  = 

^  12x6x144 


H-7| 
7-9  j 

-    380  I 
&♦       -114-0 1 


1520 


777-8  cubic  feet,  @  4*6  cubic  feet  per  ton,    1691  - 


11) 
Bivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,        -        -     33*8  ) 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 25"4 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (=  f  ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 202*9 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 25*4 

648-2 
Bivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,      '  -  64*8 

Iron  In  main  girders, 713-0 

*  In  tbls  example  I  allow  three  times,  in  place  of  twice  the  theoretic  amonnt, 
becanae  the  extra  quantity  of  material  required  for  stiffening  the  oompresrion  bracing 
is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  adoption  of  higher  unit-strains. 
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Tons. 

Cross-girders,  as  in  last  example,   -        -        -        -  72*0 

Cross-bracing,  say, 30'0 


DITelglit  of  Iron  between  end  pillars,  •  8I5-0 

Platform,  rails,  sfeepers  and  ballast,  as  in  last,        -         144*0 

Permanent  bridge-load  between  end  pillare,  959-0 

being  1  ton  less  than  that  assumed.  If  the  four  end  pillars  and 
cross-girders  over  abutments  weigh  35  tons,  the  total  weight  of 
wronglit-iron  in  the  bridge  =  815  +  35  =  850  tons. 

The  main  girders  in  this  example,  weighing  713  tons,  support 
themselves  and  an  additional  load  of  547  tons  uniformly  distributed. 

Consequently,  each  ton  of  useful  load  uniformly  distributed  re- 

713 
quires  for  its  support  ^^7  =  1'304  tons  in  the  main  girders.     The 

inch-strains  due  to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  960  tons  between 

,    .,,  6  X  960       .  •-  .        .      .  ,  5  X  960      ^  q- 

end  pillars  =     ,  ^niv—  =  4*57  tons  tension,  and      .  ,,>^     =  3*81 
*^  1260  '  1260 

tons  compression,  while  those  produced  by  a  uniformly  distributed 
train-load  of  }  ton  per  running  foot  are  143  tons  tension  and  1*19 

tons  compression. 

508.  C^rcai  eeonomy  flrom  iiii^li  nnlt-stralns  in  ioay 
Herders — 9teei  plates* — Comparing  this  with  the  preceding 
example,  we  find  a  saving  in  the  main  girders  equal  to  1,047 — 
713  =  334  tons,  or  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  lighter  bridge. 
The  saving  may  even  be  greater  than  this,  since  I  have  neglected 
any  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  cross-girders  due  to  higher 
unit-strains.  These  two  examples  illustrate  the  great  economy 
produced  in  large  girders  by  adopting  high  unit-strains.  In 
place  of  the  weights  of  the  main  girders  being  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  unit-strains,  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  we 
find  that  they  vary  in  a  much  higher  ratio,  at  least  in  large 
bridges  where  the  main  girders  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
load  (67).  Economy  from  the  adoption  of  high  unit-strains  will  be 
chiefly  marked  in  the  flanges  and  tension  bracing,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  material  to  stiffen  the 
compression  bracing,  no  matter  how  high  the  ultimate  crushing 
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strength  of  the  material  may  be.  Even  a  better  method  of  riveting 
or  jointing  may  produce  a  very  important  saving  in  a  large  girder, 
by  not  requiring  so  may  holes  in  the  tension  plates,  or  such  large 
covers  at  the  joints.  Mild  steel  plates,  which  are  now  manufactured 
at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  better  kinds  of  iron,  but 
about  once  and  a  half  as  strong  as  the  latter,  will,  doubtless,  enable 
the  engineer  to  construct  girders  over  spans  which  have  been 
hitherto  impracticable.  The  tensile  strength  of  steel  is  known;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  satisfactory  experiments  will  be  made  to  deter- 
mine its  stifihess,  that  is,  its  strength  to  resist  flexure  when  in  the 
form  of  long  pillars — an  essential  element  in  its  application  to 

girder-work  (488). 

50S.  SuspeDsloB  prinelple  appllcaMe  to  larger  «paB0  iham 
irlrders. — ^We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  how  suspension 
bridges  can  be  built  over  spans  far  exceeding  those  to  which  rigid 
girders  are  applicable,  for  not  only  are  there  no  compressive  strains 
in  the  webs  of  suspension  bridges,  but  the  compression  flange  of 
the  girder  is  superseded  by  land  chains,  and  the  structure  between 
the  piers  is  thus  relieved  of  the  weight  of  one  flange.  Moreover, 
the  material  used  is  generally  of  such  an  excellent  quality  that  it  is 
capable  of  sustaining  with  safety  a  higher  unit-strain  than  ordinary 
plate-iron  (490),  and  there  is  also  a  less  percentage  of  material 
required  for  the  joints  of  suspension  chains,  as  pins  passing  through 
eyes  in  the  ends  of  long  bar  links  supersede  the  ever-recurring 
rivets  of  plated  work  and  the  whole  intermediate  shank  of  the  link 
is  thus  available  for  tension  without  waste. 

Example  4. 
504.  Single-line  laiUee  bridf^e  400  feet  long»  witk  in- 
ereased  depth. — The  preceding  example  illustrates  the  great 
economy  efiected  in  large  girders  by  the  adoption  of  high  unit- 
strains.  Let  us  now  examine  the  result  of  a  slight  increase  of 
depth,  all  the  other  dimensions  and  the  unit-strains  remaining  the 
same  as  in  Example  2,  but  in  place  of  the  depth  being  25  feet, «.«., 
one-sixteenth  of  the  length,  let 

d  z=  i4  =  26-67  feet. 
Id 
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Assuming  the  permanent  bridge-load  to  be  1,190  tons,  we  have  the 
total  distributed  load, 

W  =  800  +  1190  =1490  tons. 
The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

Tons.        Toss. 

rru       *•      X      •        u     •  1490x400 

1  neoretic    tension    bracing  =  -. — ^ — m  = 

°      4  X  5  X 144 

207  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,     -        •  450  |     .g.^ 

Bivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,         •        -  11*2  ) 
Theoretic  compression  bracing  (=  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bradng), ...        -  56*2  )    -  -^  .. 

Add  for  stiffening  the  same  as  in  Ex.  2,*       -  120*8  ) 

rru       ^-    *      •      ii  1490x400x15 

1  neoretic  tension  flan£^e  =  —Tci — i — ^ir~  = 

^  12x5x144 

1034-7  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,          -  225-0  |  ^„qq 
Rivet  holes,  eay  }th  of  net  section,-        -        -    45*0  ) 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange, 33*7 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  fths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 281*2 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 35*1 

852*2 
Bivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,       -  85*2 

Uron  In  main  girders, 937*4 

Cross-girders,  as  in  Ex.  2, 72*0 

Cross-bracing,  do.,        -...-.-  35-0 

Weight  of  Iron  between  end  pillars,  -  -     1044*4 

Platform  rails,  sleepers,  and  ballast,  as  in  Ex.  2,     -        144*0 

Permanent  bridge-load  between  end  pillars,  1188"4 

*  In  plftoe  of  adding,  m  luiuJ,  twice  the  theoretio  amaant  for  stiffening,  viz., 
2X56'2  =;  112'4  tons,  I  have  assumed  that  this  example  requires  the  same  quantity 
as  Ex.  2,  for  though  the  load  in  this  example  is  less,  yet  the  length  of  the  oomprossion 
bracing  is  greater  than  in  Ex.  2,  and  the  assumption  in  the  text,  therefore^  will 
be  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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bdng  1'6  tons  less  than  that  assumed.    If  the  four  end  piUars  and 

cross-girders  over  the  abutments  weigh  40  tons,  the  total  welgU 

of  wroDglii-lroii  in  the  bridge  =  1044*4+40  =  1084*4  tons. 

The  main  girders  in  this  example^  weighing  937*4  tons,  support 

themselves  and  552*6  tons  uniformly  distributed.    Consequently, 

each  ton  of  useful  load  uniformly  distributed  requires  for  its  support 

937'4 

.,a,fl  =  1*7  tons  nearly  in  the  main  girders.     The  inch-strains  due 

to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  1190  tons  between  end  pillars 

5x1190       .^       ^      •  ,4x1190      «o^ 

=  — fToTy—  =  *  tons  tension,  and    ,   ^^     =  3*2  tons  compression. 

The  inch-strains  due  to  the  main  girders,  wdghing  937*4  tons, 

5x937*4      „-.^       ^      .  ,4x937-4       ^  .^  ^ 

=  — ^  MtMx     =  3*14  tons  tension,  and  — ,  .^.^     =  2*52  tons  com- 

pression.      The  inch-strains  due  to  a  train-load  of  |  tons  per 

5x300 
running  foot  over  the  whole  bridge  =    ^   ^^    =  1*0  ton  tension, 

and    ^  .Q,     =  0*8  tons  compression. 

505.  W^^htm  of  large  girders  do  not  Tory  inTeroeijr  ao 
their  depth. — Comparing  this  with  Ex.  2,  the  saving  of  material 
in  the  main  girders  =  1047  —  937*4  =  109*6  tons.  We  find 
therefore  that  the  weights  of  the  girders  in  these  two  examples 
are  inversely  as  the  1*7  power  of  the  depths,  but  this  particular 
proportion  is  accidental  (894). 

Example  5. 

506*    Sliigle*llne  lattlee  hrldf|;e  4§0  feet  long. — ^A  wrought- 

iron  lattice  bridge  for  a  single  line  of  railway,  480  feet  long  from 

centre  to  centre  of  end  pillars,  30  feet  deep,  and  14  feet  wide 

between  midn  girders.    Using  the  same  symbols  as  in  Ex.  1,  we 

have, 

2  =  the  length  =  480  feet, 

d  =  the  depth  =  ^^  =  30  feet, 

0  =  45^=  the  angle  the  diagonals  make  with  a  vertical  line, 
/  =  5  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 
/'=r  4  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section* 
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liet  the  maximum  passing  load  =  |  ton  per  running  foot  (480), 
and  assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  weighs  2760  tons, 
we  have  the  total  distributed  load, 

W  =  360  +  2760  =  3120  tons. 
The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

ToDB.  Tons. 

Theoretic  tension  bracins^  =  -. — = — :rrA  =  520 

°      4x5x144 

cubic  feet,  @  4*6  feet  per  ton,    ...  1130  |   -i  ii.o 
Rivet  holes,  say  j^th  of  net  section,         -        -    28'3  ) 
Theoretic  compression  bracing  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),  ....  141-3  |    ^oq.q 
Add  twice  as  much  for  stiffening,*         -        -  282'6  j 

rru       ^-    *      •      ^  3120x480x16 

Theoretic  tension  flan^  =  —^r-, — e — ttt—  = 

®  12x5x144 

2773-3  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,  -        -  6029  |  .^g 
Bivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,         -        -  120*6  ) 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange, 90'4 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 753*6 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 94*2 

22269 
Rivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,        -        222*7 

Zron  In  main  girders, 2449-6 

Cross-girders  =  480x0-18  tons  (445),  -        -        -  864 

Cross-bracing,t 50'4 

Wttlglit  of  iron  between  end  pillare,  -  2686*4 

*  This  allowaiiee  for  stiffening  is  probably  excessive. 

f  The  quantity  of  cross-bracing  is  proportional  to  W2  (eq.  206),  where  W  represents 
the  pressnze  of  the  wind  against  the  side  of  the  bridge ;  if  this  pressure  be  aasnxned 
proportional  to  the  product  of  length  and  depth,  which  is  the  case  in  plate  girders, 
the  quantity  of  cross-bracing  in  similar  girders  will  vaiy  as  IK  As,  however,  the  side 
surface  of  similar  lattice  girders  does  not  in  general  increase  so  rapidly  as  2*,  and  as 
also  the  empirical  percentages  are  somewhat  less  in  large  than  in  small  bridges,  it  will 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  cross-bracing  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  Isngth.    If,  thereforo,  a  bridge  400  feet  long  (Ex.  2,)  requires  85 

480  feet  long  will  require  85  X  |^  =  50*4  tons. 

25 
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DITttlglit  of  iron  lioiiiom  end  paUura  -  2586*4 

Platform,  rails,  sleepers,  and  ballast,  =  480  X 

0-36  tons  (445), ,.         172-8 


Pomuuimt  tatdgo-load  betwoon  ond  pOlarfl,  2759*2 

being  0*8  less  than  that  assumed.  If  the  weight  of  the  four  pillars 
and  cross-girders  at  the  ends  be  assumed  equal  to  70  tons,  ^e 
total  wolght  of  wrooglit-iroii  in  the  bridge  will  equal  70  + 
2586-4  =  2656"4  tona. 

The  inch-stnuns  due  to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  2760 

tons  between  end  pillars  are     o^^n     ^  ^^^   ^^  tension,  and 

4  ^  2760 
nt.2(\     =  3*54  tons  compression.     The  inch-strains  due  to  the 

main  ^rders,  weighing  2449*9  tons,  are  — o.^^      =  3*92  tons 

4  X  2449'6 
tension,    and    — uT^ —  =  ^"1*   *^°®    compression.    The  inch- 
stnuns  due  to  a  train-load  of  |  ton  per  running  foot  over  the  whole 

,.,  5x360       nK7ft*       *      •  .4x360       ^  .^  . 

bndge  =  —nrrarr  =  0*576  tons  tension,  and    o|a/\    =  0*46  tons 

compression. 

507.  Waste  of  mttleiial  in    defective   deslgmu — In   this 

example,  2449*7  tons  of  iron  in  the  miun  girders  support  themselves 

and  an  additional  load  of  670*4  tons  uniformly  distributed  over  the 

bridge.     Consequently,  each  ton  of  useful  load  requires  for  its 

2449*6 
support  \»n(yA   =  3*65  tons  of  iron  in  the  midn  girders.     This 

illustrates  the  great  waste  of  material  produced  by  defective  designs 
for  large  bridges,  since  every  ton  of  iron  uselessly  added  involves 
the  necessity  of  adding  365  other  tons  for  its  support,  making 
collectively  upwards  of  4^  tons  which  might  be  saved  were  the 
design  skilfully  planned. 

Example  6. 

508.  Slnirle-llBe  lattice  bridge  4§0  feet  lour,  mm  Lb  Ex.  5» 
tat  with  hlf^er  anlt-stralna. — A  wrought-iron  lattice  bridge  of 
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the  same  dimeoBiona  aa  the  last,  but  in  place  of  the  inch-strains 
being  5  and  4  tons  respectively, 

Let/  =  6  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 

/  =  5  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section. 
Assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  equals  1710  tons,  ive 
have  the  total  distributed  load, 

W  =  360  -f  1710  =:  2070  tons. 
The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eq.  206,  208). 

Tons.         ToDB. 

Theoretic    teoeion    bnuuog  =  ^^^-^^  = 

^       4  X  b  X 144 

287-5  cubic  feet,  @  4-6  feet  per  ton,  -        -    62-5  )     -g - 
Bivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,         -        -    15'6  j 
Theoretic  compression  bracing  (  =  f  ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),  -        -        -        -75*0)   qaa.a 
Add  three  times  as  much  for  stiffening,*         -  225'0  ) 

rp,        ..    .     .     ii  2070x480x16 

Theoretic  tension  nange  =     ,  .    -^ — =-71 —  = 

^  12X0X144 

1533-3  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,  -  333-3  )    .^.^ 


;-3) 
\'7] 


Rivet  holes,  say  }th  of  net  section,  -        -66 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange, 50-0 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  f  ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 400*0 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange, 500 

12781 

Bivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,        -  127'8 

Sron  In  main  glrdera, 1405*9 

Cross-girders,  as  in  last  example,   -        -        -        -  86*4 

Cross-bradng,  say, 45*0 

Weight  of  Iron  lM£ween  end  iiillars,    -  1537-3 

Platform,  rails,  sleepers  and  ballast,  as  in  last,         -  172*8 

Pennaaent  tnrtdge-load  between  end  pOlarfli  1710*1 

being  0*1  ton  greater  than  that  assumed.    If  the  four  pillars  and 

*  8ee  note  to  Ex.  8,  p.  582. 
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cro0e-girden  at  the  ends  weigh  50  tons,  the  total  welsbt  of 

wrouglit-iroii  in  the  bridge  will  equal  50  +  1537'3  =  IBBl'S 
tons. 

In  this  example,  the  main  girders,  weighing  1405*9  tons,  support 
themselves  and  an  additional  load  of  664*1  tons  uniformly  dis- 
tributed.    Consequently,  each  ton  of  useful  load  requires  for  its 

1405*9 
support  ^^ .  ■■    =  2*117   tons  in  the  main  girders.     The  inch- 

stnuns  due  to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  1710  tons  between 

,    .„  6x1710       .^^^       ^      .  ,5x1710       .,« 

end  pillars  =      o/^^r.      =  4*96  tons  tension,  and  -  qa^a—  =  4*13 

tons  compression.     The  inch-strains  due  to  the  main  girders, 

weighing  1405*9  tons,  are  — aryffi —  =  ^'^8  tons  tension,  and 

-    0A7A  ~    =  3'^  ^^3  compression.     The  inch-strains  due  to  a 

uniformly  distributed  train-load  of  |  ton  per  running  foot  over  the 

V  ,    .  . ,  6x360      -  ^ -  .       ^     .  ,5x360      ^q- 

whole  bndge  are    a(\n(\    =  1'04  tons  tension,  and  -gT^iy/j    =  0*87 

tons  compression* 

A09.  Circat  eeonomy  fHmi  hifli  vnltHitralBS  ta  larye 
irlrders. — The  economy  effected  in  large  girders  by  the  adoption 
of  high  unit-strains  b  very  marked  in  this  example.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  example,  the  saving  amounts  to  2656-4  — 
1587*3  =  1069'1  tons,  or  nearly  68  per  cent,  of  the  lighter  bridge 
(508»  69). 

Example  7. 

5f0.  Slnirle-liBe  laitlee  bridfi;e  480  feet  lonr^  aa  In  Ex.  5j 
but  with  inereased  depth. — The  previous  example  illustrates  the 
great  economy  in  large  bridges  due  to  the  use  of  a  material  capable 
of  sustaining  high  unit-strains  with  safety.  We  shall  now  examine 
the  effect  of  a  slight  increase  of  depth,  all  the  other  dimensions  and 
the  unit-strains  remaining  the  same  as  in  Ex.  5.  In  place  of  the 
depth  being  30  feet,  or  ^^th  of  the  length,  let 

d  =  ■{  =  32  feet. 
15 
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Assaming  the  permanent  bridge-load  to  be  2435  tons,  we  haye  the 
total  distributed  load, 

W  =  360  +  2435  =  2795  tons. 
The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

Tons.        Tons. 

m,       ^-    X      •      V     •           2795  X  490 
Iheoretic  tension  bracing  =  j ^ =-^-t  = 

465-8  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,  -        -  101-3  | 

Kiyet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,  -  -  25*3  ) 
Theoretic  compression  bracing  (  =:  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),          .        .        -  1266  'i 

Add  for  stiffening  the  same  as  in  Ex.  5,*       -  2826  ) 

Theoretic  tension  flange  =  — rs = :rFi  = 

^  12  X  5  X  154 


2329  cubic  feet,  @  4*6  feet  per  ton,  -        -  506*3  ,    ^ 


;-3j 

•3) 


Rivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,         -        -  101 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange, 76*0 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 632*9 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 79*1 

1931-4 
Bivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,        -        193*1 

Xron  In  main  glrdars, 2124*5 

Cross-girders,  as  in  Ex.  5, 86*4 

Cross-bracing,       do., 50*4 

DITttlglit  of  iron  between  end  piUare,  -  22G1"3 

Platform,  rails,  sleepers  and  ballast,  as  in  Ex.  5,     •        172*8 

Pennaaent  bridge-load  beiiieeu  end  piUara,  2434-1 

being  0*9  ton  less  than  that  assumed.     If  the  four  pillars  and 

cross-girders  at  the  ends  weigh  70  tons,  the  total  weiglit  of 

wronglit-iron  in  the  bridge  will  equal  70  +  2261'3  =  2331-3  tone. 

The  main  girders,  weighing  2124*5  tons,  support  themselves  and 

*  See  note  to  Ex.  i,  p.  535. 
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670*5  tons  nniformlj  distributed.     Consequently,   each   ton   of 

2124*5 
useful  load  uniformly  distributed  requires  for  its  support  ^,^,   = 

3*17  tons  in  the  main  girders.     The  inch-strains  due  to  the  per- 
manent bridge-load  of  2434  tons  between  end  pillars  =  — otqc —  = 

4'35  tons  tension,  and  — otqE —  =  3*48  tons  compression.    The 

inch-strains  due  to  the  main  girders,  weighing  2124*5  tons  z= 

5  X  2124  5       o  o  .        ,      .  ,  4  X  2124*5       « ^-  . 

— KijQ^ =  3*8  tons  tension,  and  —  otqf;"      ^  ^"^^  *^^^  ^^^' 

pression.    The  inch-strains  due  to  a  train-load  of  |  ton  per  mnning 

foot  oyer  the  whole  bridge  =     q-q^  ■  =r  0*64  tons  tension,  and 

4  X  360      ^  ^-  . 
a'jQR     =  0*51  tons  compression. 

511.  Welirhts  of  lary^  yirders  do  not  Tary  iBTersdjr  a0 
their  depth. — Comparing  this  with  Ex.  5,  the  saving  effected  in 
the  main  girders  by  a  slight  increase  of  depth  =  2449*6  —  2124'5 
=  325*1  tons.  We  find  also  that  the  weights  of  the  girders  in 
these  two  examples  are  inversely  as  the  2*2  power  of  their  depths 
(505). 

EXAMPLB  8. 

519.  9liiirlc-lliie  lattlee  brid||;e  600  feet  lonff. — ^A  wrought- 
iron  bridge  for  a  single  line  of  railway,  600  feet  long  between 
centres  of  end  pillars,  37*5  feet  deep,  and  14  feet  wide  between 
main  girder^      Using  the  same  symbols  as  in  Ex.  1,  we  have, 
I  =  600  feet, 

d  =  3^  =  37-5  feet, 
lo 

e  =  45% 

/  =  5  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 
/^  =  4  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section. 
Let  the  maximum  passing  load  =  }  ton  per  running  foot,  and 
assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  weighs  9100  tons,  we 
have  the  total  distributed  load, 

W  =  450  +  9100  =  9550  tons. 


1-6  I 
1-6) 
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The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

Tons.  Tozis. 

1989 6  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,        -  432 5  |     ^^.g 
Biyet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,       -        -  108*1  ) 
Theoretic  compression  bracing  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),         -        -        •  540* ^.  .    iftoi.o 
Add  as  much  again  for  stiffening,*        -        -  540* 

rpi        ^-   *      •     ii  9550x600x16 

Theoretic  tension  nanee  =  — ^r^; — = — =-rj—  = 

^  12x5x144 

10,611  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,         2306*7  |  27680 
Rivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,        -        -  461*3  j 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange, 346*0 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  fths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 2883*4 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  flange,     -        ...        -  360*8 

7980-0 
Rivet  heads,  paddngs,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,      -  7980 

Xron  in  main  glrdars,  8778-0 

Cross-girders  =  600x0*18  tons  (445),  -        -  108*0 

mreight  of  iron  between  end  piUare,  88860 

Platform,  nuls,  sleepers,  and  ballast  =  600  X 

0-36  tons  (445),       ----.-  216*0 

Permanent  bridge-load  between  end  pillare,     •      9102-0 

being  2  tons  in  excess  of  that  assumed.  No  allowance  has  been 
made  for  cross-bracing,  for  the  sectional  area  of  the  flanges  is  so 
great  that  they  would  probably  extend  over  the  whole  spac« 
between  the  main  girders  so  as  to  form  a  tubular  bridge,  and 
thus  supersede  the  usual  cross-bradng  formed  of  cross-girders 

*  Tlie  quantity  of  material  in  the  web  ia  bo  hage  that  it  can  be  thrown  into  a  form 
suitable,  for  reaiating  flexure  without  much  extra  stiffening ;  I  hare  therefore  added 
only  half  the  peroemtage  for  stiffening  that  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  preceding  i 
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and  diagonal  tension  ban.  If  the  four'  pillars  and  cross-orders 
at  the  ends  be  assumed  equal  to  200  tons,  the  total  welgbt  of 
wronght-lron  in  the  bridge  will  equal  200  +  8886  =  0O86  tons. 
In  this  example,  8778  tons  of  iron  in  the  main  girders  support 
themselves  and  an  additional  load  of  772  tons  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  bridge.    Consequently,  each  ton  of  useiiil  load 

8778 
requires  for  its  support  -„-^  =  11'37  tons  of  iron  in  the  main 

girders.     The  inch-strains  due  to  the  permanent'  bridge-load  of 

9100  tons  between  end  pillars  are     q,,^     =  4*76  tons  tension, 

4x9100 
and     Q,,^     zz  3*81  tons  compression.    The  inch-stnuns  due  to 

5x8778 
the  midn  girders,  weighing  8778  tons,  are     Q^e^     =  4*6  tons 

4x8778 
tension,  and     q.,^     =  3*67  tons  compression.    The  inch-strains 

due  to  a  train-load  of  |  ton  per  running  foot  over  the  whole  bridge 

=5    ftgcA    =  0*235  tons  tension,  and  -^^riix'  =  0188  tons  com- 
9ddU  9550 

pression. 

EXAHPLK  9. 
51S.  Slnvle-line  lattice  bridge  600  feet  lonff^  as  fat  Ex.  8» 
bat  witb  bifber  wdtHitralos. — A  wrought-iron  bridge  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  last,  but  in  place  of  the  inch-strains  being 
5  and  4  tons, 

Let/=:  6  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 

y  =  5  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section. 
Assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  =  3800  tons,  we  have 
the  total  distributed  load, 

W  =  450  -f  3800  =  4250  tons. 
The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

ToDB,  Tods. 

rpi.       *:     *      •       u     •  4250x600 

Theoretic    tension   bracmg  =  ^ — ^ — =-7-7  = 

®      4x6x144 

737-8  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,  -        -  160- *  ^     ^^ 


Rivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,       •       -40 


'} 
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ToDB.  TonB. 


Theoretic  compression  bracing  (  =  ^ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),         -        -        -  192 
Add  twice  as  much  for  stiffening,         -        -  385 

rp,        X-   X      .     XI  4250x600x16 

rheoretic  tension  nan£ce  =  —zr^ — ji — zrn —  = 

^  12x6x144 


92-5  ) 

85-0 1     5"-5 


39352  cubic  feet,  ®  4*6  feet  per  ton,       -  855*5  , 

'^  '    1026-6 


'•5  I 
•1) 


Kivet  holes,  say  }th  of  net  section,        -        -  171 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 128*3 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  |^ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 1026*6 

Covers,  say  Jth  of  flange, 128*3 

3087-8 
Bivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,      -  308*8 

Iron  In  main  gtrdera, 3396-6 

Cross-girders,  as  in  last  example,  -        -        -        -  1080 

Cross-bracing,* 78*8 

Walght  of  Iron  between  end  pOlajni,  3583*4 

Platform,  rails,  sleepers  and  ballast,  as  in  last 

example, 216*0 

Pennanent  bridge-load  between  end  pUlare,    -       3739*4 

being  0*6  tons  less  than  that  assumed.    If  the  four  pillars  and 

cross-girders  at  the  ends  weigh  100  tons,  the  total  weight  of 

wrcvaght-lron  in  the  bridge  will  equal  100  X  3583'4  =  3683*4  tone. 

In  this  example  the  main  girders,  weighing  3396*6  tons,  support 

themselves    and    an    additional    load   of   853*4   tons   uniformly 

distributed.    Consequently,  each  ton  of  useful  load  requires  for  its 

3396*6 
support  Q,,.  .   =  3*98  tons  in  the  main  girders.    The  inch-strains 

due  to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  3800  tons  between  end  pillars 

6x3800      .«^.        .      .  ,5x3800      ,  ,„  . 

=  — ^fte/,     =  5*36  tons  tension,  and      .,.,^     =4*47  tons  com- 
4250  %2D\) 

*  See  note  to  Example  6,  p.  687. 

2  N 
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pression.    The  inch-strains  due  to  the  main  girders,  weighing 

aoo/;  /;  X  6  X  3396-6       .  ^  .        ^     .  ,  5  X  3396-6 

3396'6  tons,  are  — ja^ —  =  *'8  tons  tension,  and  — aqk(\ —  = 

4*0  tons  compression.    The  inch-strains  due  to  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed train-load  of  |  ton  per  minning  foot  over  the  whole  bridge 

6x450      Ai54  X       i.     •  J  5x450      ako  * 

=  -TocQ-  =  0*64  tons  tension,  and     .  >-^    =  053  tons  compres- 
sion. 

514.  Creat  eeonow^j  firoM  k^flk  wdtHitratos  te  wtrj  burse 
girders. —  The  economy  due  to  the  adoption  of  high  unit-strains 
in  girders  of  great  size,  whose  permanent  weight  forms  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  total  load,  is  very  conspicuous  in  this  example. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  example,  the  saving  amounts  to 
9086  —  3683-4  =  54026  tons,  or  nearly  147  per  cent,  of  the 
lighter  bridge  (ftM^  A09). 

Example  10. 

515.  SlBvle-Uae  lattice  brldye^  600  ftet  loav,  mm  %m  Rx. 
8j  but  wltb  tecreased  depth. — Let  us  now  examine  the  effect 
of  a  slightly  increased  proportion  of  depth  to  span.  In  Ex.  8,  the 
depth  is  -^^th  of  the  length ;  let  the  proportion  now  be  -^th,  and 
retaining  all  the  other  dimensions  and  unit-strains  as  before,  we  have, 

I  =  600  feet, 

d  =  ^  =  40  feet, 

e  =  45^ 

/  z=  5  tons  tensile  inch-strain  of  net  section, 

/  =  4  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section. 

Let  the  passing  load  equal  |  ton  p^r  running  foot,  and  assuming 

the  permanent  bridge-load  to  equal  6800  tons,  we  have  the  total 

distributed  load, 

W  =  450  -f  6800  =  7250  tons. 

The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 


rpi        XX.       u      •  7250x600 

Ineoretic   tension   bracmg  =  j — = — =--r-T 

4  X  V  X  144 


ToDfl.         Tons. 


1510-4  cubic  feet,  @  4-6  feet  per  ton,       -  328'^  , 


Kivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,       •        -    82 


8-4  I 
21  ) 
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Tom.         Toni. 


95M 


Theoretic  compression  bracing  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),  ...  410*5  ) 
Add  for  stiffening  the  same  as  in  Ex.  8,*      -  540*6  j 

rru       ^   ^     '      n  7250x600x15 

Theoretic  tension  flange  =  — ^rs — r — n-r—  = 

®  12x5x144 

75521  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,  1641-8  ) 
Rivet  holes,  say  ]-th  of  net  section,  -  -  3284  j 
Covers,  say  |th  of  the  flange,       -        -        -        .  2463 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange),  -        -        .        -        .        2052*2 
Covers,  say  |th  of  the  flange,       ....  2565 


1970-2 


5886-8 
Rivet  heads,  packings,  waste,  say  10  per  cent.,      -  588*7 


Iron  In  main  girders, 6476'5 

Cross-girders,  as  in  Ex.  8, 108*0 


Weight  of  Iron  between  end  pillars,  668d'5 

Platform,  rails,  sleepers  and  ballast,  as  in  Ex.  8,    -  216*0 


Permanent  lirldge-load  between  end  pUlare,    -       6799*5 

being  0*5  tons  less  than  that  assumed.    If  the  four  pillars  and 

cross-girders  at  the  ends  weigh  160  tons,  the  total  weight  of 

wrooght-lron  in  the  bridge  will  equal  160  +  6583*5  =:  6748*5 
tone. 

The  main  girders,  weighing  6475*5  tons,  support  themselves 
and  774*5  tons  uniformly  distributed.  Consequently,  each  ton 
of  useful    load   uniformly  distributed  requires  for  its  support 

--,  ,  =  8'36  tons  in  the  main  girders.     The  inch-strains  due 
774*5  ° 

to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  6800  tons  between  end  pillars 

5x6800      j.^^^       ^     .  ,4x6800      ^-.^ 

=     ,g,.^     =  4*69  tons  tension,  and     ,.^^     =  3*75  tons  com- 

*  8ee  note  io  Ex.  4,  p.  585. 
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pression.    The  inch-strains  due  to  the  miun  girders,  weighing 

aATKK^  5x6475-5       ---^        ^      .  ,4x6475-5 

6475'5  tons,  are  — w^^ —  =  *^'  ^^^  tension,  and  — noFif\ 

=  3*57  tons  compression.     The  inch-strains  due  to  a  uniformly 
distributed  train-load  of  }  ton  per  running  foot  over  the  whole 

bridge  are  -7^-^77-  =  0*31  tons  tension,  and  -^^f?^  =  0*248  tons 

compression. 

516.  Welffhta  of  very  large  girders  Tary  loTersely  !■  m 
blgb  ratio  to  their  depth. — From  this  example  we  see  that  very 
considerable  economy  is  effected  in  girders  of  great  size,  whose 
permanent  weight  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  total  load,  by 
increasing  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length,  even  in  a  slight  degree. 
Compared  with  Example  8,  the  saving  in  the  main  girders  =  8778 
—  6475*5  =  2302*5  tons,  and  the  weights  of  these  girders  are  in- 
versely as  the  4*7  power  of  their  depths  (511). 


Example  11. 

517.  CooHterbraeIng  required  fiir  ^Mlng  loads  eaaaot  be 
neglected  In  sntaU  bridges — Single-line  lattice  bridge  108 
feet  long. — The  examples  given  in  the  preceding  pages  are  those 
of  large  bridges,  exceeding  250  feet  in  span,  in  which  the  per- 
manent bridge-load  forms  such  a  large  portion  of  the  total  load 
that  I  have  neglected  the  extra  material  required  for  counter- 
bracing  the  web  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  maximum  strains 
produced  by  the  passing  load  when  in  motion.  This  is  allowable, 
since  the  empirical  additions  for  stiffening  the  compression  bracing 
are  probably  in  excess  of  those  actually  required  in  .large  girders. 
In  short  girders,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  allowance 
in  the  bracing  for  the  load  being  in  motion,  in  place  of  being 
uniformly  distributed,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  greater  propor- 
tional waste  both  in  the  flanges  near  the  ends,  and  in  the  web  near 
the  centre,  than  in  large  girders  (4197^  4t6).  Hence,  the  allowance 
for  waste,  &c.,  will  be  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  following 
example  of  a  wrought-iron  lattice  bridge  for  a  single  line  of  rail- 
way, 108  feet  long,  9  feet  deep,  and  14  feet  wide  between  main 
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^rders,  will  illustrate  this.    Using  the  same  symbols  as  in  Ex.  1, 

we  have, 

I  =  108  feet, 

d  =  Yg  =  9  feet, 

e  =  45^ 

/  =z  5  tons  tensile  inch*strain  of  net  section, 
/'  =  4  tons  compressive  inch-strain  of  gross  section  in  the 
flanges,  and  3  tons  in  the  bracing  (49V). 
Let  the  maximum  passing  load  =  1*32  tons  per  running  foot  (400), 
and  assuming  that  the  permanent  bridge-load  =  105  tons,  we  have 
the  total  distributed  load, 

W  =  143+105  =  248  tons. 

The  quantities  are  as  follows  (eqs.  206,  208). 

248x108  ■'■**"*•        "^®^' 

Theoretic  tension   bracing    =  .     -     .  ..  = 

®         4x5x144 

9-3  cubic  feet,  @  46  feet  per  ton,  -  -  202  ) 
Kivet  holes,  say  ^rd  of  net  section,  •  -  *67  ) 
Theoretic  compression  bracing,  (  =  |rds  of  the 

theoretic  tension  bracing),  ...  3*37  \ 

Add  twice  as  much  for  stifiening  and  counter-  >  10*11 

bracing,    - 6*74  ) 

rru       r    *      •      fl  248x108x12 

Aheoretic  tension  flange  =  -y^ — « — jjj-  = 

37-2  cubic  feet,  @  4-6  feet  per  ton,  -  -  8*09 
Kivet  holes,  say  ^th  of  net  section,  -  -  2*02 
Covers,  say  ^th  of  the  flange,*       ....  1-68 

Theoretic  compression  flange  (  =  |ths  of  the 

theoretic  tension  flange), 10*11 

Covers,  say  ^th  of  the  flange,         -        -        -        -  1*68 

36*38 
Bivet  heads,  packings  and  waste,  say  25  per  cent*,  -  9*09 


} 
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Iron  In  main  gtrdera, 45*47 

*  In  laige  girders  it  is  important  to  diminiHli  the  dead  Idad  as  much  as  possible,  and 
it  is  therefore  worth  paying  extra  for  large  plates  so  as  to  diminish  the  percentage  for 
cx>Yers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ease  with  small  girders ;  henoe,  the  percentage  of 
covers  is  larger  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  examples. 
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Tons. 

Iktm  In  main  girders, 46*47 

Croea-girden  =  108 X 01 8  tons  (445),  -        -  1944 

CrosB-braciog,  say, I'OO 

Aran  between  end  pillars, 66^1 

Platform,  ndls,  sleepers  and  ballast  =  108x0*36 

tons  (445), 38-88 

Permanent  bridge-load  between  end  pUlara,  104-79 

being  0*21  ton  less  than  that  assumed.  If  the  four  end  pillars 
weigh  1'5  ton,  the  total  weight  of  wrongbt-lron  in  the  bridge 
will  equal  65*91  +1  5  =  67*41  tone. 

In  this  example,  the  main  girders,  weighing  45*47  tons,  support 
themselves  and  an  additional  load  of  202*53  tons  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  bridge.    Consequently,  each  ton  of  useful  load 

45*47 
uniformly  distributed  requires  for  its  support  ^.>^  ,..  =  0*2245  tons 

of  iron  in  the  main  ^rders.    The  inch -strains  in  the  flanges,  due 

5x105 
to  the  permanent  bridge-load  of  105  tons,  are    ^.^.     =  2-12  tons 

4x105 
tension  and     aio     =1'?  tons  compression.    The  inch-strains  due 

5x45*47 
to  the  main  girders  alone,  weighing  45  47  tons,  are  — ^-to —  =  ^'^^ 

4x45*47 
tons  tension,  and  —  ..^      =  0*73  tons  compression.    The  inch- 
strains  in  the  flanges,  due  to  a  uniformly  distributed  train-load 
of   1*32    tons    per   running  foot   over   the    whole    bridge,  are 

5x143      Q^^.        .      .  ,4x143      o„^ 

■  ^  .^     =  2*88  tons  tension,  and        ^     =  2*3  tons  compression. 

518.  Krrer  in  aMoming  ibe  pemuuient  load  aniftmnly  dia- 
trlbated  in  large  girdere — Knplrlcal  pereentagce  open  to 
ImproTeatent. — In  the  foregoing  examples  it  has  been  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  weight  of  the  main  girders  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. This  is  erroneous,  because  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
material  in  the  flanges  at  the  centre.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of 
bracing,  both  in  the  web  and  in  the  horizontal  bracing,  increases 
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towards  the  ends  and  thus  to  a  great  degree  compensates  for  the 
variation  of  section  in  the  flanges.  Still,  the  difficulty  remains  in 
the  case  of  very  large  girders  whose  own  weight  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  the  total  load,  and  this  preponderance  of  flange  weight 
near  the  centre  is  the  chief  reason  why  single  girders  are  less 
economical  than  continuous  ones  when  the  span  is  very  great. 

The  empirical  percentages  adopted  in  the  foregoing  examples 
may  perhaps  be  objected  to,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are 
liable  both  to  criticism  and  to  correction  from  future  experience. 
I  have,  however,  made  the  most  of  the  few  recorded  facts  on  which 
dependence  can  be  placed,  and  would  here  suggest  to  my  brother 
engineers  that  they  should,  as  opportunity  occurs,  place  on  record 
in  a  tabular  form  the  detailed  weights  of  wrought-iron  and  steel 
girders,  in  order  that  this  branch  of  our  practice  may  attain  that 
amount  of  precision  that  such  statistical  information  alone  can 
supply.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  I  have  added  in  the 
Appendix  the  detailed  weights  of  the  Boyne  lattice  bridge,  which 
I  collected  when  Resident  there,  also  the  details  of  the  Conway 
tubular  plate  bridge  and  a  few  others.  The  examples  in  the 
present  chapter  indicate  the  direction  in  which  improvements  in 
constructive  detail  may  be  sought  with  most  prospect  of  success. 
In  very  large  girders  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  even 
a  very  slight  diminution  of  any  of  the  empirical  percentages  may 
effect  a  large  amount  of  economy. 

519.  Fatlffae  of  the  Biaterlal  greater  In  lonir  than  In  short 
krMsea, — Though  the  maximum  unit-strains  may  be  the  same  in 
two  bridges,  one  long  and  the  other  short,  the  permanent  unit- 
strains,  that  is,  thefatigite  of  the  material  from  the  permanent  load 
(490),  will  be  much  higher  in  the  bridge  of  great  span.  Thus,  com- 
paring Examples  2  and  11,  we  find  that  the  fatigue,  or  permanent 
inch-strains,  of  a  railway  bridge  400  feet  long,  are  4*06  tons  tei^ion 
and  3*25  tons  compression,  while  the  corresponding  inch-strains 
of  a  bridge  108  feet  long,  are  2*12  tons  tension  and  1*7  tons 
compression.  If  iron  possessed  unlimited  viscidity,  that  is,  the 
property  of  slowly  and  continuously  changing  shape,  like  pitch, 
under  prolonged  strains  of  moderate  extent,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  the  longer  bridge  would  fail  sooner  than  the  short  one, 
in  consequence  of  its  progressive  deflection  increasing  more  rapidly. 
Experience  does  not  favour  this  hypothesis,  for  though  experiments 
render  it  probable  that  all  ductile  metals  will  change  shape  to 
an  unlimited  extent  under  enormous  pressure,  in  this  respect 
resembling  plastic  clay,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  no  continuous 
deformation  takes  place  in  structures  whose  unit-strains  are  kept 
well  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  (410).  Again,  it  is  xsonceivable, 
nay  probable,  that  severe  fatigue  (especially  if  aided  by  vibration), 
may  so  alter  the  constitution  of  iron  as  to  weaken  parts  in  tendon, 
either  by  rendering  them  brittle  or  by  actually  diminishing  their 
tensile  strength  (409).  If  this  were  the  case  within  the  limits  of 
strain  which  occur  in  practice,  the  longer  bridge  should  still  fail 
first.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  large  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
strain  affect  the  molecular  condition  of  iron  injuriously,  and 
produce  a  tendency  to  rupture,  then  the  short  bridge  should  fail 
sooner.  The  experiments  recorded  in  Chap.  XXVIII.  will  prevent 
anxiety  in  either  case  when  the  working  strains  do  not  exceed 
those  in  usual  practice  (471j  499^  475). 

OIRBEBS  UKDEB  200  FEET  IN  LENGTH. 

UO.  Flaair^s  nearly  cQiial  In  welirbt  to  cacb  odierj  and 
web  nearly  equal  in  welffbt  to  one  flanire. — ^When  an  iron 
lattice  girder  of  the  ordinary  proportions  of  length  to  depth  does 
not  exceed  200  feet  in  span,  the  flanges  are  very  nearly  equal  in 
weight  to  each  other  (49V),  and  the  web  is  very  nearly  equal  in 
weight  to  one  flange.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  material  in  the 
compression  flange  is  nearly  equal  to  its  theoretic  central  area 
multiplied  by  its  length ;  for  though,  in  correct  practice,  the  section 
of  the  flange  is  reduced  towards  the  ends,  it  so  happens  that  the 
empirical  allowance  for  covers,  rivet  heads,  packings  and  waste, 
that  is,  the  difierence  between  the  actual  and  the  theoretic  flange, 
is  closely  compensated  for  by  assuming  that  the  flange  carries  its 
theoretic  central  area  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  length. 
Hence,  we  have  the  following  empirical  formula  for  the  weight  of 
material  in  the  main  girders,  which  will  be  found  convenient  in 
practice. 
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where  Q  =  the  weight  of  the  main  girders  and  end  pillars  in  tons, 
a  =  the    theoretic    area   of    both   compression   flanges 

together  at  the  centre,  in  square  feet, 
I  =  the  length  in  feet, 
4*6  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  wrought-iron  in  one  ton. 
For  girders  loaded  uniformly  we  have  (eq.  25), 

whence,  bj  substitution  in  eq«  253,  U      J^HiV^n^* 

where  W  =  the  total  distributed  load  in  tons,  including  the  weij 

of  the  girder, 
I  =  the  length  in  feet, 
d  =  the  depth  in  feet, 
/  =  the  working  strain  in  tons  per  Bqwxre  foot  of  gross 

section.* 

Ex.  In  Ex.  11,  for  instuice,  Q  =  ?^^^f^^^?^,^^l^  =  46"5toiiB,  which  is  but  very 

12X(4X144)X9  ^  ' 

slightly  less  than  the  former  result. 

m.  Anderson's  role — Welgrhto  of  lattice  and  plate 
S:lrdem  under  1900  feet  In  lennr^h. — I  am  indebted  to  William 
Anderson,  Esq.,  for  the  following  simple  rule,  derivable  from  eq. 
254,  for  approximate  estimates  of  railway  bridges  imder  200  feet 
in  length,  whose  depth  is  -j^th  of  their  length,  and  whose  working 
inch-strains  are  5. tons  tension  and  4  tons  compression.  Multiply  the 
total  distributed  load  in  tons  by  4,  and  the  product  is  the  weight  of  the 
main  girders^  end  pillars  and  cross-iracing  in  lbs,  per  running  foot, 

Ex.  1.  The  total  distributed  load  in  Ex.  11  equals  248  tons;  henoe,  4X248= 

992  lbs.  =  the  weight  of  main  girders,  end  piUars  and  croes-bradng  per  running  foot, 

992 X 108 
»d their  toUl  weight ^—  =  478  ton.,  which  ,gree,  ve^r  cl«»ely  with  the 

former  result. 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  usual  tensile  working  strain  of  iron,  namely,  5 
tons  per  square  inch  of  net  section,  practically  requires  the  same  sectional  area  as  the 
usual  compressive  working  strain  of  4  tons  per  square  inch  of  grots  section  (499). 
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The  following  table  contains  the  weights  of  wrought- iron  lattice 
girders  for  railway  bridges  up  to  200  feet  in  length,  calculated  by 
the  foregoing  rule  for  the  three  different  standard  working  loads 
described  in  400.  In  making  use  of  this  table,  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  the  following  conditions: — 

a.  The  working  strains  in  the  flanges  are  5  tons  per  square 

inch  of  net  section  for  tension,  and  4  tons  per  square  inch 
of  gross  section  for  compression. 

b.  The  proportion  of  depth  to  length  =z  -j^. 

c.  The  dead  weight  of  cross-girders,  platform,  ballast,  sleepers, 

and  rails  =  0'54  tons  per  running  foot  of  single  line  (445). 

d.  The  weight  of  main  girders  for  a  double-line  bridge  is  twice 

that  given  in  the  table  for  a  single-line  bridge. 

e.  It  is  probable  that  the  weights  in  the  table  for  the  longer 

bridges,  say  above  140  feet,  are  rather  in  excess  of  truth, 
and  that  those  for  the  shorter  bridges,  say  under  60  feet, 
are  slightly  under  the  truth. 
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TABLE  I.— WooBTB  OT  binols-linb  Wbouoht-ibon  Lattioi  Bailwat  GiBD1B8» 

TBI  DKPTH  BBINO   ^TH  OF  THB  LBNOTH. 


Length  of  bridge 

from  centre  to 
centre  of  bearings. 

Welgbt  of  Ualn  gbrden,  End  piUarei  and  Croaft-bnclng, 

when  the 
■tandard  load  oo 

a  100-foot 
bridge  =rl  ton 

per  foot. 

when  the 
standard  load  on 

a  100-foot 
bridge  =  li  ton 

per  foot. 

when  the 
standard  load  on 

a  100-foot 
bridge  =  1|  ton 

per  foot. 

feet. 

tO!D8. 

tOXlB. 

tons. 

12 

0-7 

0-8 

0-84 

16 

114 

1-86 

1-44 

24 

219 

2-59 

2-78 

S2 

8-4 

40 

4-2 

40 

4-9 

5-8 

6-2 

• 

60 

11-8 

13-4 

14-0 

80 

20-8 

24-3 

25-5 

100 

83-6 

89-0 

40-7 

120 

49-7 

57-6 

60-2 

140 

70-6 

80-8 

84-0 

160 

95-4 

108-2 

112-6 

180 

125-4 

141-6 

146-7 

200 

162-2 

180-0 

186-7 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  weight  of  iron  required  for  a  Bingle-line  lattice  girder  bridge, 
140  feet  long  between  bearings^  whose  depth  =  11  feet  8  inches,  and  whose  working 
inch-etralns  are  the  ordinary  ones  of  6  and  4  tons  tension  and  compression  respectively, 
the  standard  load  being  1|  tons  per  foot  on  a  100-foot  bridge  ?  From  the  table  we  find 
that  the  weight  of  the  main  girders,  the  end  pillars  and  cross-bracing  equals  80-8  tons, 
adding  to  this  the  weight  of  the  cross-girders,  supposed  8  feet  apart,  namely,  140  X  '18 
s  25-2  tons  (445),  we  have  the  total  weight  of  iron  =  105-5  tons. 

The  following  table  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Baker,  by 
taking  as  far  as  possible  the  weights  of  girders  actually  erected, 
calculating  missing  links  in  the  series,  rectifying  the  curves,  and 
interpolating.* 


*  Baker  on  the  Strength  of  BeanUf  p.  319. 
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TABLE  IL^WnoHTs  of  Wbouobt-ibon  Platk  Gukderb,  the  depth  bang  1-lOth 
of  the  length,  and  the  workuig  stnin  4*5  tons  per  (grots  t)  aqatae  inch  in  tension. 


feet. 

Losd  in  cwt.  per  foot  run  (ezdoelire  of  the  weight  of  the  gMen). 

10 

M 

SO 

U 

to 

S5 

40 

M 

60 

70 

M 

Weight  of  Girders  In  cwt. 

10 

5-6 

6*5 

7-4 

8-3 

9*2 

10-2 

11*0 

12-8 

14*6 

16*2 

17*5 

15 

100 

11-9 

18-5 

15-2 

16-7 

18-4 

20-2 

23*4 

26*4 

29-2 

82-0 

20 

17-8 

20-5 

23*4 

26-3 

29-0 

817 

84-5 

40-3 

45-6 

50-5 

55-5 

25 

26*6 

81*0 

35-4 

39-3 

44-2 

48*0 

52*0 

60-8 

68*6 

76-0 

88*5 

SO 

83 

44 

50 

56 

62 

68 

74 

86 

97 

108 

118 

35 

51 

58 

66 

74 

82 

89 

97 

113 

129 

145 

160 

40 

65 

75 

85 

95 

105 

115 

125 

145 

166 

187 

209 

45 

82 

94 

106 

118 

180 

142 

154 

180 

207 

236 

264 

50 

101 

115 

ISO 

144 

159 

178 

188 

220 

254 

290 

325 

55 

118 

185 

152 

169 

187 

204 

222 

259 

298 

340 

882 

60 

188 

157 

177 

196 

217 

237 

258 

802 

348 

895 

441 

65 

159 

181 

204 

227 

251 

275 

298 

348 

400 

453 

507 

70 

198 

225 

253 

282 

312 

842 

372 

435 

500 

565 

630 

75 

228 

260 

292 

326 

360 

394 

429 

500 

575 

650 

726 

80 

258 

294 

881 

369 

407 

446 

484 

566 

650 

735 

822 

85 

291 

883 

375 

416 

460 

502 

546 

687 

782 

829 

928 

90 

826 

873 

420 

467 

515 

563 

612 

712 

818 

927 

1040 

95 

865 

417 

470 

523 

576 

630 

686 

800 

920 

1043 

1172  ' 

100 

406 

464 

522 

581 

641 

701 

764 

892 

1028 

1167 

1810 

110 

495 

565 

636 

708 

780 

855 

930 

1090 

1260 

1430 

1610 

120 

595 

677 

762 

848 

934 

1020 

1112 

1305 

1510 

1720 

1940 

180 

705 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1310 

1540 

1780 

2000 

2300 

140 

828 

940 

1059 

1178 

1298 

1417 

1546 

1810 

2085 

2376 

2686 

150 

950 

1090 

1230 

1870 

1510 

1650 

1800 

2100 

2410 

2740 

8100 

160 

1095 

1255 

1414 

1574 

1732 

1896 

2066 

2415 

2782 

3172 

3585 

170 

1250 

1480 

1610 

1700 

1970 

2160 

2350 

2750 

3180 

3630 

4100 

180 

1426 

1626 

1826 

2036 

2240 

2450 

2670 

8140 

8630 

4180 

4670 

190 

1614 

1832 

2060 

2280 

2510 

2750 

3010 

3550 

4100 

4670 

5270 

200 

1810 

2050 

2300 

2550 

2800 

3070 

3870 

3980 

4600 

5230 

5900 
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Mit.  Welffhto  of  similar  girders  imder  1900  feet  s^d 
WBTj  mearly  an  tbe  square  of  their  ieagth — ^lo  deflalte  ratio 
exists  betweea  tbe  leDgths  and  welgbts  of  wery  iarire 
irirders. — ^An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weights  of  similar  railway  girders  from  40  to  200  feet  in 
length  vary  between  the  square  and  the  2*3  power  of  their  lengths 
(974).  In  Example  2,  the  main  girders,  400  feet  long,  weigh 
1047  tons,  and  in  Example  5,  a  similar  pair  of  main  girders,  480 
feet  long,  weigh  2449*6  tons.  These  weights  are  nearly  as  the  5th 
power  of  the  lengths.  Again,  comparing  Examples  3  and  6,  which 
differ  from  the  two  former  merely  in  having  higher  unit-strains, 
we  find  the  weights  of  the  main  girders,  which  are  713  tons  and 
1405*9  tons  respectively,  are  nearly  as  the  4th  power  of  the  lengths. 
These  comparisons  show  that  no  definite  ratio  exists  between  the 
lengths  and  weights  of  very  large  girders,  and  any  argument  based 
on  such  an  assumption  must  be  altogether  fallacious.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

LIXITS  OF  LENGTH  OF  GIRDEBS. 

5tS*  CnaMrom  vlrders  la  one  picee  rarely  exeeed  50  Ptei 
%m  leastb — C^oaii^ond  girders  adTlmaUe  fbr  greater  spaaus  if 
ea«t-lroD  Is  a«ed. — Cast-iron  girders  in  one  piece  rarely  exceed 
50  feet  in  length,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  possible  limit  of 
length  of  single  castings,  for  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  employed  cast-iron 
in  single  girders  of  86  feet  span,*  and  Sir  Wm.  Fairbaim  mentions 
a  bridge  with  girders,  each  76  feet  long  in  one  casting,  that  were 
made  in  England  and  erected  on  the  Haarlem  Railway  in  HoUandf 
When  cast-iron  girders  are  required  of  greater  length  than  40  or 
50  feet,  it  is  advisable  to  truss  them  with  wrought-iron,  as  cast- 
iron  is  ill-suited  for  resisting  tension  (S51).  Disastrous  results 
have  sometimes  attended  the  use  of  compound  girders,  and  they 
acquired  a  very  bad  reputation  at  one  time,  but  the  fault  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  combination  of  the  two  materials  as  in  the  mode  of 
combination,  which  sometimes  betrayed  sad  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  principles  on  which  girders  should  be  constructed,  the 
depth  of  the  trussed  girder  having  been  in  some  instances  con- 
siderably less  at  the  centre  than  at  the  ends. 

5194*  Praetleal  UmH  of  l«igtfai  of  wroogbt-inm  girders 
witii  lioriBontai  lianges  does  not  exceed  900  feet. — ^Vested 
interests  and  local  peculiarities  generally  determine  the  spans  of 
large  bridges  and  it  may  therefore  seem  useless  to  attempt 
solving  the  question,  ^*  What  is  the  practical  limit  of  length  of  a 
girder?**  Curiosity  on  this  subject  is,  however,  natural,  and  I 
may  therefore  claim  indulgence  for  devoting  a  short  space  to 
investigating  a  question  which,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 

♦  Proe.  Intt.  a  S.,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  47i. 

+  On  <A€  AfpHoaUon  of  Iron  to  BuUding  Pwpoaa^  p.  27. 
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practical  utility.  When  the  dimensions,  weight  and  unit-strains  of 
any  given  ^rder  are  known,  we  can  find  the  length  of  a  similar 
girder  which  will  barely  support  itself;  for  it  has  been  already 

shown  in  09,  that  if  the  weight  of  a  given  girder  equals  -th  of  its 

breaking  weight,  a  similar  girder  n  times  longer  will  just  break 
with  its  own  weight.  Thus,  in  the  first  example  in  the  previous 
chapter,  a  pair  of  finders  whose  depth  equab  1-1 2th  of  their  length, 
267  feet  long  and  weighing  335*44  tons,  sustain  firom  their  own 
weight  1*64  tons  tension  and  1*81  tons  compression  per  square 
inch;  supposing  the  tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  plate  iron 
to  be  20  tons  and  16  tons  per  square  inch  respectively,  these  work- 
ing strains  are  equal  to  the  breaking  strains  divided  by  12*2. 
Hence,  a  similar  girder  12*2  times  longer,  or  3257  feet  in  length, 
will  just  break  down  from  its  own  weight.  Now,  the  length  of  a 
similar  girder  whose  working  strains  are  only  one-fourth  of  its 

ultimate  strength  will  be  --j—  =  814  feet  nearly,  which  therefore 

is  the  extreme  possible  limit  of  an  iron  lattice  ^rder  whose  depth 

equals  l-12th  of  its  length,  whose  inch-strains  are  5  tons  tension  and 

4  tons  compression,  and  whose  empirical  percentages  are  similar  to 

those  in  the  first  example  of  the  preceding  chapter.    The  practical 

limit  is  of  course  far  short  of  this  and  probably  does  not  exceed 

650  feet. 

Agun,  in  Ex.  4,  the  main  girders,  400  feet  long,  whose  depth 

equals  1-1 5th  of  their  lengtii  and  which  weigh  937*4  tons,  sustain 

3' 14  tons  tension  and  2*52  tons  compression  per  square  inch  from 

their  own  weight.    As  these  strains  are  equal  to  the  ultimate 

strength  of  ordinary  plate  iron  divided  by  6*35,  a  similar  girder  6*35 

times  longer,  or  2540  feet  in  length,  will  just  break  down  from  its 

own  weight.    Hence,  the  length  of  a  similar  girder  whose  working 

strains  from  its  own  weight  are  ]-4th  of  its  ultimate  strength 

2540 
will  be  —J—  =  635  feet,  which  therefore  is  the  limiting  length  of 

an  iron  lattice  girder  whose  length  equals  15  times  its  depth,  whose 
inch-strains  are  5  tons  tension  and  4  tons  compression,  and  whose 
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empirical  percentages  are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  fourth 
example  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  practical  limit  probably 
does  not  exceed  500  feet. 

Again,  in  Ex.  9,  the  main  girders,  600  feet  long,  whose  depth 
equals  l-16th  of  their  length  and  which  weigh  3396*6  tons,  sustain 
4'8  tons  tension  per  square  inch  from  their  own  weight.  This 
equals  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  plate  iron  divided 
by  4*16 ;  hence,  a  similar  girder  4*16  times  longer,  or  2496  feet  in 
length,  will  just  break  down  from  its  own  weight,  and  the  length 
of  a  similar  ^rder  whose  working  tensile  inch-strain  from  its  own 

weight  is  6  tons,  or  oTq.tq  of  its  ultimate  strength,  wiD  be  q-qqii  = 

749  feet.  This  therefore  is  the  limiting  length  of  an  iron  lattice 
girder  whose  tensile  inch-strain  is  6  tons,  whose  depth  equals 
l-16th  of  the  length  and  whose  empirical  percentages  are  the  same 
as  those  adopted  in  Ex.  9  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  practical 
limit  is,  doubtless,  below  600  feet. 

From  these  few  examples  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  even 
with  the  most  careful  attention  to  proportion  and  economy,  the 
practical  limit  of  length  of  wrought-iron  girders  with  horizontal 
flanges  does  not  exceed  700  feet.  For  girders  of  greater  span  steel 
must  be  employed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CONCLCDINO  OBSEBTATIONS. 

MS.  ■rvetheaii  to  cxpUlB  the  utnre  mt  mtralm*  Ih  cm- 
tlMBou  wck«. — The  reader  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  pages 
with  even  slight  attention  has  probably  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  diagonal  strains  are  not  confined  to  braced  girders,  but  are  also 
developed  in  every  structure  which  is  subject  to  transverae  etnun. 
This  follows  at  once  from  the  mechanical  law,  that  a  force  cannot 
change  its  direction  unless  combined  with  another  force  whose 
direction  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  former.  Thus,  a  vertical  pres- 
sure cannot  produce  horizontal  strains  in  the  fianges  without 
developing  diagonal  ones  at  the  same  time  in  the  web.  The 
following  hypothesis  will  perhaps  give  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  strains  in  continuous  webs.  It  is  offered,  however, 
merely  as  a  conc^vable  condition  of  these  stnuna. 
FiK.190. 


Let  Yig.  130  represent  part  of  a  closely  latticed  girder  whose 
nentral  surface,  or  surface  of  unaltered  length  is  N  S.  The  strain  in 
each  diagonal  of  an  ordinary  lattice  girder  b  uniform  throughout  its 
entire  length  (140).  Now,  suppose  that  horizontal  stringers  are 
attached  to  the  lattice  bars  at  their  first  intersections  next  the  flanges, 
and  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  upper  one  marked  c.  As 
soon  as  tiia  girder  deflects  under  a  load,  tlus  stringer  will  become 
compressed;  consequently,  it  vrill  relieve  the  upper  flange  of  a 
certwn  portion  of  the  horizontal  stnun  which  the  flange  would 

2  o 
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suBtUD  were  the  stringer  absent,  utd  the  onit-Btrain  in  the  stringer 
will  be  to  that  in  the  flange  as   a>.    The  part  of  each  diagonal 

above  the  stringer  will  also  be  relieved  of  a  certun  portioD  of 
its  etrwn,  depending  on  the  horizontal  component  it  yields  up  to 
the  stringer.  Now,  conceive  umiUr  stringers  attached  at  each 
horizontal  row  of  lattice  intersections  above  and  below  the 
neutral  surface,  in  which  case  each  stringer  will  sustun  horizontal 
unit-fltnuns  directly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral 
surface  where  they  are  cipher,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stnuns 
in  the  diagonals  will  diminish  as  they  approach  the  flanges,  their 
deertnunU  of  strun  being  dpher  at  the  neutral  snrface  and 
increaraog  towards  the  flanges  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  distance 
from  the  neutral  surface,  provided  the  stringers  are  all  of 
equal  area.  We  thus  see  that  the  diagonal  stnuns,  and  therefore 
the  shearing  stnun  in  solid  girders,  or  in  girden  with  con- 
tinuous webs,  act  with  greatest  intensity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  neutral  surface  where  the  horizontal  strains  are  nil,  while  they 
act  with  least  intenuty  at  Uie  upper  and  lower  edges  where  the 
horizontal  strains  are  most  intense.  This  theory  agrees  with  an 
instructive  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Brunei  on  a  nngle-webbed 
plate  girder,  66  feet  long  between  bearings  and  10  feet  deep  at  the 
centre,  in  which  the  web,  formed  of  j  inch  plates  with  vertical  lap 
joints,  gave'way  by  several  of  these  joints  near  one  end  tearing 
open  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neutral  sur&ce." 
Pig.  121. 


*  Cluk  en  Oe  Tvbvlitr  Sridgtt,  p.  187. 
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WLen  a  single  weight  rests  upon  a  girder  with  a  continuons  web, 
it  sends  off  struns  ladiating  out  from  the  weight  in  all  directions, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  121,  and  we  may  conceive  that  this  first 
series  of  diagonal  strains  are  resolved  at  every  point  along  their 
length  into  diagonal  and  horizontal  strains,  as  in  the  lattice  girder; 
Una  second  series  of  diagonal  atmns  being  again  resolved  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  so  on,  and  thus  we  have  horizontal  and  diagonal 
strains  interlacing  at  various  angles  in  all  girders  except  those  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  take  definite  directions  by  means  of  the 
bracing,  but  there  will  probably  exist  certun  lines  of  maximum 
strain,  dther  straight  or  curved,  whose  directions  will  vary  according 
to  the  position  and  amount  of  the  weight,  as  well  as  the  flexibility 
of  the  material.  The  student  may  make  some  instructive  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  by  the  ud  of  a  model^rder  formed  by 
stretching  a  web  of  drawing  paper  over  a  light  rectangular  firame 
of  timber,  which  will  represent  the  flanges  and  end  pillars.  By  the 
aid  of  little  movable  wooden  struts,  to  represent  verticals,  he  can 
vary  the  direcUons  of  the  lines  of  stnun  to  a  very  conuderable 
extent. 

It  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  see  how  struns  are  transmitted 
through  the  neutral  surface,  for  the  particles  there  are  apparently 
undisturbed  in  form.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  particles 
which  are  spherical  when  free  from  strain  may  become  elongated 
by  tension  in  one  direction  and  shortened  by  compression  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  as  to  assume  an  oval  shape,  while  horizontal  lines 
parallel  to  the  neutral  surlace,  N  S,  rctun  their  original  length,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  122. 

Fig.  122. 


—An   iron   ship  is   a  large  tubular 
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Structure,  more  or  less  rectangular  in  section,  underneath  which  the 
points  of  support  are  continually  moving,  so  that,  when  the  waves 
are  high  and  fiur  i^Nurt,  the  deck  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  are 
alternately  extended  and  compressed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
flanges  of  a  continuous  girder  are  near  the  points  of  inflexion  when 
t^tiversed  by  a  passing  train.  The  sides  of  a  ship  are  formed  of 
continuous  plating  with  vertical  frames  at  short  intervals,  and  form 
very  efficient  webs;  the  bottom  also  is,  from  its  large  area,  fully 
adequate  to  its  duty  as  a  flange.  The  sides  and  bottom  flange 
of  the  girder  are  therefore  fully  developed,  but  the  upper  iron 
flange  is  sometimes  altogether  wanting,  or  else  sadly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  remainder  of  the  structure.  This  deficiency  is 
properly  remedied,  either  by  attaching  what  are  technically  called 
stringers  to  the  topsides,  or  better  still,  by  making  the  upper  deck 
entirely  of  iron  with  a  thin  sheeting  of  planks  resting  on  the  iron.* 
Deck  stringers  are  horizontal  plates  which  run  continuously  fore 
and  aft  beneath  the  planking  of  the  deck.  They  are  seldom  more 
than  3  or  4  feet  in  width,  but  in  some  few  cases  extend  as  far  as  the 
hatchways.  Similar  stringers  are  occasionally  riveted  to  the  sides 
underneath  each  of  the  lower  decks,  and  when  stringers  in  the 
same  plane  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship  are  connected  by  diagonal 
tension  braces,  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  deck  beams,  form 
very  efficient  cross-bracing,  and  greatly  increase  the  strength  and 
stifiuess  of  the  ship  when  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea.  Bulkheads  act 
as  gussets  or  dia;phragm8,  and  stiffen  the  ship  transversely  by 
preventing  any  racking  motion  from  taking  place  in  the  direction 
of  their  diagonals. 

599.  Iron  and  timber  comMaed  fbrm  a  cheap  girder — 
Timber  should  be  used  In  large  pleees,  noi  eot  op  Into 
planks — Slmpildty  of  deoign  most  desirable  In  girder^ 
work. — ^Within  certain  limits  of  length,  one  of  the  cheapest  forms 

of  girder  is  one  made  of  timber  in  compression  with  wrought-iron 
in  tension  (IS^j  Ml).  The  earlier  tjrpes  of  wooden  lattice  bridges 
had  little  or  no  iron  in  their  composition  and  were  characterized  by 

*  The  author  has  bttilt  several  iron  vessels  in  whidi  tar  asphalt  is  sabetitated  for 
the  timber  sheetiiig. 
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the  email  scantlings  of  the  parts,  the  i^losenes8  of  the  latticing,  and 
in  many  cases,  a  want  of  stiffness  both  vertically  and  laterally. 
This  defect  was,  no  doubt,  often  due  to  insufficient  flange  area,  but 
may  also  be  attributed  to  the  small  size  of  the  scantlings,  and 
consequent  multiplicity  of  joints.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Timber 
in  compression  should  be  used  in  bulk,  and  not  cut  up  into  thin 
planks.  Laminated  arches,  it  is  true,  are  an  apparent  exception  to 
this  rule,  but  in  reality  a  laminated  beam  possesses  the  aggregate 
section  of  its  component  parts  which  are  bound  together  so  that 
they  act  as  one  solid  piece.  Even  when  used  in  tension,  it  may  be 
doubtful  economy  to  use  several  thin  planks  where  one  of  larger 
section  would  suffice.  The  liability  to  decay  from  moisture 
lod^ng  in  the  numerous  joints  is  another  serious  objection  to 
close  timber  lattidng,  though  this  is  sometimes  diminished  by  the 
protection  of  a  roof  extending  over  the  whole  bridge  (485). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on 
designing  girders.  Simplicity  and  consequent  facility  of  construc- 
tion should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Complicated  arrangements  are 
to  be  deprecated,  whether  designed  to  affect  some  saving  more 
apparent  than  real,  or,  as  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  conjecture, 
from  a  craving  after  novelty.  The  various  parts  of  girder  work 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  repetitions  of  the  same  pattern, 
easily  put  together  and  accessible  for  preservation  or  repair.  Hence, 
as  a  rule,  closed  cells,  difficult  forgings,  curved  forms  where  straight 
ones  would  effect  the  object  equally  well,  and  a  great  variety  of 
sizes  to  meet  excessive  theoretic  refinement,  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 
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598.  dencral  description  and  detailed  welirUs  of  irlrder- 

u — The  Bojne  Viaduct  carries  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Jnnction  Railway  across  the  valley  of  the  Eiver  Boyne  near 
Drogheda,  and  consists  of  several  lofty  semi-circular  stone  arches 
on  the  land,  and  a  wrought-iron  lattice  bridge  in  three  spans  over 
the  water,  the  surface  of  which  is  about  90  feet  below  the  girders, 
so  that  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  sail  beneath.  The 
girder-work  is  formed  of  two  lattice  double-webbed  main  ^rders, 
having  their  top  flanges  connected  by  cross-bracing,  and  the  lower 
flanges  connected  by  cross-girders  and  diagonal  ties,  so  as  collectively 
to  form  an  openwork  tubular  bridge  for  a  double  line  of  railway, 
as  shown  in  cross-section  in  Plate  IV.  Each  main  girder  is  a 
continuous  girder,  8  feet  wide  and  550  feet  4  inches  long,  in  three 
spans.  The  centre  span  is  267  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of 
bearings,  and  264  feet  long  between  bearings.  Each  side  span  is 
140  feet  11  inches  long  from  centre  to  centre  of  bearings,  and  138 
feet  8  inches  long  between  bearings.  The  flanges  are  horizontal 
throughout,  and  the  depth  of  girder,  measured  from  root  to  root  of 
angle  irons,  is  22  feet  3  inches,  or  l-12th  of  the  centre  span  and 

gT^th  of  each  side  span.    Each  of  the  terminal  pillars  is  18  inches 

broad  in  elevation  and  has  a  bearing  surface  of  3  X  1*5  =  4*5 
square  feet;  each  of  the  pillars  at  the  ends  of  the  centre  span  is 
3  feet  broad  in  elevation  and  has  a  bearing  surface  of  3x3  =  9 
square  feet.  The  cross-girders  are  7  feet  5  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  and  correspond  with  the  intersections  of  the  lattice 
bars,  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  45^  and  form  squares  of  5 
feet  3  inches  on  the  side.  The  quantities  of  material  in  the 
girder-work  are  as  follows : — 

*  For  further  deacriptioii,  see  Proc,  In$t.  C.B,,  VoL  xiv. ;  also,  Proe.  Imt,  C.B.  of 
Irdand,  VoL  ix. 
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TABLE  L— WnoHT  or  wbouqht-iboh  or  iaoh  anm  Spav,  140  ran  11 
mrwEKs  OEBTUM  or  BiABnroB  Asx>  80  nsr  widb  fbox  oin  to  out. 


Two  TOP  Flavosb. 


Plates  and  angle  iron« 

CoTen, 

Packing!, 

Rivet  heads, 


Two  BOTrov  Flavobb. 


Plates  and  angle  iron, 

Paddngi^ 
Rivet  heads. 


Two  DOUBUB-LAtnCBD  WeB8. 


Tension  diagonals.  - 

Compression  dob, 

Rivet  heads  at  intersectionB, 


Cbobb-bbaoino. 


6  lattice  cross-girders  connecting  top  flanges, 

Horixontal  diagonal  tension  ban  (top  and  bottom)  and  a  longita- 
dinal  angle  iron  stiffener  along  the  centre  at  top, 


Rivet  heads. 


Tons.        TonsL 

27-46 

8-67 

88-84 
6-38 

2*44 


2710  1 
8-84 
6-40 
2-26 


10-96 

27-70 

018 


8-70 

5-86 
010 


CB0Bfr«IBDlB8. 

18  lattice  road-girders,  indading  end  gnssets,         .... 
iron  iMtwoen  ond  plllan,  ...... 

Platform  planking,  .......    29*40 

Longitudinal  sleepers  (doable  line),  ....      2*45 

Rails  and  joint  plates  (Barlow's),    .....      8*58 

PemuuMnt  load  on  one  ildo  «pan,   ..... 

equal  to  1*86  tons  per  running  foot  for  the  double  line. 


89-59 


88-79 


9-16 


28-72 


15110 


40-41 


191-61 
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TABLE  11. — WnoHT  of  wbouobt-ibov  nr  the  owTUi  Spav,  267  nai 

GSHTBE8  OF  BEABIH08  AND  80  F£BT  WIDE  FROM  OUT  TO  OUT. 


Two  TOP  FLA901& 


PUtes  and  angle  iron. 
Coven,    - 
PackingB, 
Riyet  heads. 


Two  BOTTOM  FlAKGIS. 


Plates  and  angle  iron, 
Coyen,    - 
PaddngB, 
Biyet  heads, 


Two  DOUBLE-LATTIOXD  WIB8. 


Tension  diagonals, 

ConpressioQ  do., 

Bivet  heads  at  intenections, 


Cbosb-bbaoino. 


11  lattice  cross-girdera  connecting  top  flanges,     • 

Horizontai  diagonal  tension  ban  (top  and  bottom)  and  a  longitu- 
dinal angle-izon  stiffener  along  the  centre  at  top, 

Biret  heads, 


CB06ft-<»IBDSB& 

35  lattice  road-girden,  indnding  end  gnssets, 


Platfonn  planking. 

Longitudinal  deepen  (double  line). 

Rails  and  joint  plates  (Barlow's), 


equal  to  1*64  tons  per  running  foot  for  the  doable  line. 


Tons. 
79*09 

9-88 
11*83 

5*18 


8219 
9*85 

11-90 
618 


30-80 

51-76 

-25 


6-77 

10-69 
•20 


Tons. 


105-48 


109-12 


82-81 


17-66 


4618 


55-57 

4-62 

16-20 


301-20 


76-39 


437-69 
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TABLE  in. — ^WxiOHT  or  WBouaBT-nov  or  the  Pillaxb  abd   Gbobb-oibdzbs 

OTKK  BUPFOVn. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

2  temiiikal  pillftn  «t  end  of  one  nde  qmui,           ... 

6S8 

1  lattioe  eroM-girder  connecting  headi  of  pillan, 

3-40 

18-23 

1  lAfctioe  croo-girder  and  gtuaeti  oonneoting  feet  of  pillan, 

8*45 

PlLLABfl,  fta,  Om  SOUTH  RlVIB  PlKlL* 

i 

2  pOUn  at  south  end  of  centre  span,       .... 

15'S0 

i 

1  lattice  crow-girder  connecting  heads  of  piUan, 

5-24 

94*06 

1  lattioe  croK-girder  ocHinecthig  feet  of  pillan,    - 

109 

«9  w 

2  gnnetB  between  pillan  and  pier,           .... 

2-43 

PlLLABB,  ftO.,  OVIB  VOBTH  BlVBB  PuB. 

2  pillan  at  north  end  of  centre  span,       .... 

15-80 

1 

1  lattice  cron-girder  connecting  heads  of  pillars, 

5-24 

25-56 

1  lattice  cross-girder  connecting  feet  of  pillars,   - 

6-02 

1 

TABLE   lY. — SUMMABT  or  WBOUOHT-IBOir. 


One  side  span,  .-....-.. 

Second    do.,  ........ 

Centre  span,  ........ 

Pillars,  &a,  over  one  land  abutment,  -            .            -            .            . 

Do.        „  second        do.     - 

Do.        „  south  liyer  pier,              ..... 

Do.        „  north  river  pier,              ..... 

Total  welglftt  of  wrouglit-tron  in  the  8  spans, 

550  feet  4  inches  in  total  length,  equal  to  1*844  tons  per  running  foot  for 
the  double  line  of  railway. 


Tons. 

15110 

15110 

861-20 

13-23 

13-23 

24*06  : 

25-56 


*  The  pillan  are  firml j  secured  to  this  pier ;  rollen  are  used  on  the  north  pier  and 
on  both  abutments. 
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TABLE  v.— WnoHT  of  SoLB-PLATsa^  BouLns  and  Wall-platis. 


Ovm  TWO  ABUTicmrTs. 

4  planed  cart-iion  Bole-plfttoB  riveted  to  feet  of  pfllan,   • 

4  planed  cast-iron  wall-plateB  restiiig  on  the  masomy,    - 

2  sets  of  4-inch  wrooght-iron  rollers  and  frmmea  over  the 
noith  abutDMot)  .  .  .  .  . 

2  sets  of  44-inch  wronght-iron  rollers  and  frames  over 
the  sooth  abatment,    ..... 

OVSR  SOUTH  BlVER  PDEB. 

2  cast-iron  sole-plates  riveted  to  feet  of  pillars,  - 
2  cast-iron  wall-plates  resting  on  the  masonry,    • 

Over  nobth  River  Fib. 
2  planed  cast-iron  sole-plates  riveted  to  feet  of  piUais,  - 
2  planed  cast  iron  wall-plates  resting  on  the  masomy, 
2  sets  of  5-inch  chilled  cast-iron  rulers  and  wrought-iron 


Tons. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

— 

17 

2 

16 

2 

11 

0 

0 

— 

10 

2 

0 

12 

2 

26 

—        19 


12 


Toua 


it  of  Md^viatei*  r<dlen  and 


— 

19 

0 

12 

4 

18 

0 

16 

.   1 

15 

0 

16 

I 
18 

2 

1 

14 

599.  WorfciDir  siralns  and  area  of  flanffeflu — The  Btrains 
produced  by  the  permanent  bridge-load,  plus  one  ton  of  train-load 
per  running  foot  on  each  line  of  Mray,  do  not  exceed  5  tons  tension 
per  square  inch  of  net  area,  {.«.,  after  deducting  the  rivet  holes,  and 
4  tons  compression  per  square  inch  of  gross  area.  The  gross  ^ 
sectional  area  of  the  top  flange  of  each  main  girder  in  the  centre 
of  the  centre  span  tz  113*5  square  inches;  the  gross  area  of  the 
bottom  flange  at  the  same  place  =  127  square  inches,  and  its  net 
area  =  99  square  inches ;  over  the  piers,  between  the  centre  and 
side  spans,  the  gross  area  of  the  top  flange  of  each  main  girder 
=  132'6  square  inches,  and  its  net  area  =  103*4  square  inches;  the 
gross  area  of  the  bottom  flange  at  the  same  place  =  127  square 
inches.  At  the  points  of  inflexion  in  the  centre  span,  about  40 
feet  from  the  piers  measured  towards  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the 
gross  area  of  each  flange  =  68*5  square  inches. 
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The  poiota  of  inflexion  m&y  be  obtained  hj  the  method  explained 
in  MM,  B8  foUovs: — 


Let  Q  be  the  centre  of  the  centre  span,  and  o  and  o'  the  points 
oF  inflexion. 

Let ;  =  A  B  =  C  D  =  141  feet  neariy, 

AQ  =  nf,  whence  n  =        -    =  1-95  nearly, 

u  =  the  load  per  runniDg  foot  on  ather  lode  span, 
w"  =  the  ioad  per  running  foot  on  the  centre  apan, 
R,  =  the  reaction  of  either  abutment,  A  or  D, 
R,  =  the  reaction  of  either  pier,  B  m-C. 
When  the  bridge  supports  its  own  weight  txily, 

w  =  1-36  tons  and  w'  =  1-64  tons. 


Case  1. 

Ul.  MaxlHVM  strains  !■  the  flaaRes  of  the  sMe  spaas. — 

These  occur  when  the  passing  load  covers  both  dde  spans  and  the 
centre  span  is  unloaded  (MA) ;  in  which  case,  assnming  that  the 
maximum  trun>load  is  equivalent  to  one  ton  per  running  foot  on 
each  line  of  way,  we  have, 

to  =  336  tons  and  u'  =  1-64  tons. 
From  equations  183  and  184  the  pressures  on  tbe  points  of 
support  are  as  follows: — 

R,  =  170  tons.  R,  =  523  tons. 
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The  positions  of  the  points  of  inflexion,  obtained  from  equations 
185  and  186,  are  as  follows: — 

Aa  =  101-2  feet.        Bo'  =  53-2  feet. 
The  strain  in  each  of  the  four  flanges  midway  between  A  and  o, 
t.e.y  in  the  centre  of  the  first  segment^  is  96*6  tons  (eq.  25). 

Case  2. 

5S9.  Haxinim  sirains  Im  the  nam^em  of  the  eentre  sj^an. — 

These  occur  when  the  passing  load  covers  the  centre  span  alone, 

in  which,  case, 

tr  =  1*36  tons  and  w^  =  3*64  tons. 

The  pressures  on  the  points  of  support  are  as  follows: — 

Ri  =  —  24-6  tons.  R,  =  704  tons. 

R,  being  negative,  signifies  that  a  load  of  24*6  tons  is  required  at 

each  end  to  prevent  the  girder  from  rising  off  the  abutments  (M4), 

and  this  was  actually  the  case  when  the  bridge  was  proved  with 

one  ton  per  running  foot  on  each  line  of  the  centre  span,  the  side 

spans  being  unloaded.     The  girder  was  temporarily  tied  down  to 

the  abutments  by  bolts  secured  to  the  masonry,  but  the  bolts  drew 

out  and  the  ends  of  the  girder  rose  more  than  an  inch  above  their 

normal  position  on  the  rollers.     The  weight  of  a  locomotive  at 

each  end,  however,  soon  brought  them  down  again.     With  the 

lighter  working  loads  which  occur  in  practice  this  rising  off  the 

abutments  does  not  occur.     The  position  of  the  points  of  inflexion 

in  the  central  span  is  as  follows : — 

Bo'  =  40-3  feet, 

and  the  strain  in  each  of  the  four  flanges  in  the  centre  at  Q  =  355 

tons  (eq.  25).     At  this  place  the  net  area  of  each  lower  flange  =  99 

355 
square  inches  and  the  tensile  inch-strain  therefore  =  -^  =:  3*6 

tons. 

Case  3. 

4IM.  HaxliiiinM  straiDS  Im  the  flaoir^a  over  the  pienu — The 

maximum  strains  over  a  pier  occur  when  the  centre  span  and  the 
adjacent  side  span  are  loaded,  and  the  remote  side  span  is  unloaded. 
We  have,  however,  no  formula  for  this  condition  of  load,  but  we 
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have  a  cloee  approzimation  to  it  when  the  passing  load  covers  all 

three  spans  (t55),  in  which  case, 

w  =  3-36  tons  and  v/  =  3*64  tons. 

The  pressures  on  the  points  of  support  are  as  follows: — 

R,  =  107  tons.  R,  =  853  tons. 

The  positions  of  the  points  of  inflexion  are  as  follows  (eqs.  185 

and  186)  :— 

Ao  zr  63-4  feet.  Bo'  =  44*7  feet 

The  strain  in  each  of  the  fonr  flanges  over  the  piers  =  406'4  tons 

(eq.  12).    The  net  area  of  each  upper  flange  at  this  place  =  103*4 

406*4 
square  inches  and  the  tensile  inch-strain  therefore  =r  i^xojj  =  3*93 

tons. 

M4.  PolBte  or  Inflexion  flxc4  pnietleaUy— DeflccttOB — 
C^OBtlier. — ^The  points  of  contrary  flexure  in  the  centre  span  were 
practically  fixed  in  the  manner  described  in  050.  Two  joints  in 
the  upper  flange,  170  feet  apart  and  equi-distant  from  the  piers, 
were  selected  for  section.  The  rivets  were  cut  out  and  drifts  tem- 
porarily inserted  in  their  place.  These  drifts  were  then  cautiously 
struck  out  with  a  light  hammer,  and  a  slight  closing  of  the  joints 
proved  that  a  certain  amount  of  compression  had  previously  existed 
in  place  of  perfect  freedom  from  strain.  The  extreme  ends  of  the 
side  spans  were  then  lowered,  one  an  inch,  the  other  half  an  inch, 
'  which  caused  the  joints  to  open  about  ^^th  of  an  inch.  In  this 
condition  it  was  obvious  that  no  strain  was  transmitted  through 
the  joints,  and  they  were  then  finally  riveted  up,  the  altered 
levels  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  side  spans  being  maintained 
by  rollers  of  the  proper  diameter  placed  beneath  the  terminal 
pillars.  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  contain  the  deflections  produced  by 
various  conditions  of  load  during  the  first,  or  Engineer's  testing, 
and  the  second,  or  official  testing  of  the  bridge  by  the  Government 
Inspector  (409). 
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Each  span  was  built  on  the  platfonn  with  a  camber  in  order  that 
the  sky-line  might  be  nearly  horizontal  when  the  bridge  was  finished 
(458).  The  camber  at  the  centre  of  the  centre  span  at  different 
periods  was  as  follows : — 

TABLE  Vm. — Cambbb  at  okitbi  or  thi  aBNTBB  bpah. 


Inohea. 
Dnijog  oonstraofcion  on  the  platfonn,  .....    3*48 

After  wedges  were  Btrook  and  bridge  was  self -supporting,  -  1*56 

After  fixing  points  of  inflexion  and  lowering  the  ends  of  the  side  spans,       -  1*80 

After  the  second,  or  offiotal  testing  of  the  bridge^      ....  0'84 

After  four  months' traffic^      .......  0'90 


5S5.  Bxpciimentfl  on  the  strenyth  of  braced  plUars. — 

The  following  experiments  were  made  at  the  Boyne  Viaduct  in 
1854,  to  determine  the  strength  of  one  of  the  compression  diagonals 
of  the  web  which  were  made  of  flat  bar  iron  similar  to  the  tension 
diagonals,  but  with  the  addition  of  internal  angle  irons  and  cross- 
bracing  riveted  between  them  as  already  described  in  S4].  The 
theory  of  braced  pillars  was  then  imperfectly  understood,  and 
it  was  determined  to  test  by  direct  experiment  whether  this 
arrangement  of  internal  cross-bracing  would  enable  a  bar,  thin  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  to  sustain  an  endlong  pressure  like  a  pillar, 
such  as  the  compression  diagonals  should  sustain  in  the  bridge. 
Accordingly,  the  foUowing  experiments  weie  made  on  one  of  the 
smaller  compression  diagonals  which  occur  near  the  centre  of  the 
centre  span,  the  author  being  present  and  recording  the  results. 

Experiment  1. 

The  first  experimental  pillar  resembled  Fig.  1,  Plate  V.,  in  every 
respect,  except  the  lower  portion,  which  was  formed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  This  pillar,  which  was  81'  6"  in  length  with  4''  X  f "  side 
bars,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  some  timber  scaffolding  which  had 
been  used  for  a  stone  hoist.  The  testing  weight  was  suspended 
below  the  wooden  framing  on  which  the  pillar  stood  by  long  sus- 
pender rods  which  were  attached  to  cross  pieces  of  timber  resting 

2  p 
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on  the  top  of  the  jnllar  (see  Figs.  2  and  3).  By  this  anangement 
the  preesure  was  made  to  pass  more  accurately  through  the  axis  of 
the  pillar  than  i£  the  testing  weight  had  been  heaped  op  on  top ;  it 
was  also  more  convenient  to  load  at  the  lower  level.  Cross  bars 
/,/,/,  were  attached  to  the  sides  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  latticing 
in  the  main  girders,  and  were  connected  at  their  ends  to  the  scafibld- 
ing,  so  as  to  represent  the  tension  diagonals  in  the  bridge ;  and  hane 
I  may  agun  remind  the  reader  that  the  chief  advantage  of  a  multiple 
over  a  single  system  of  triangulation  consists  in  the  more  finequent 
support  given  by  the  tenaon  bars  to  those  in  compresnon,  as  well 
as  by  both  to  the  flanges;  the  parts  in  compression  are  in  fact 
subdivided  into  short  pillars,  and  thus  prevented  from  deflecting  in 
the  plane  of  the  ^rder  (15S).  A  cord  was  stretched  vertically,  in 
order  to  get  the  lateral  deflections  during  the  experiment.  These 
were  taken  at  three  points,  A,  B,  C,  Fig.  1,  and  the  symbols  + 
or  —  placed  before  a  deflection  in  the  table  signifies  that  it  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  same  sign  engraved  at  the  sides  of  the  figure. 


TABLE  IX. — ^Lateral  DsFLionoHB  or  ▲  bracbd  Phxab. 


Dafce. 

Tons. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

Rsiunu. 

1864. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

Nov.  16 

S 

+  0-03 

+  0-05 

-f-0-03 

H 

10 

0-0 

0-0 

+  0-05 

9t 

15 

—  0-03 

+  0-03 

+  0-05 

•» 

20 

—  0-05 

0-0 

0-0 

}f 

25 

0-05 

0-0 

0-0 

»l 

30 

—  0-05 

—  008 

—  0-04 

»f 

871 

—  0-06 

—  0-07 

—  006 

t* 

40 

—  0-05 

—  0-01 

—  0-05 

With  40  tons,  the  side  bar  at  a,  Fig. 
4,  bent  slifhtly  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure.    The  deflec- 

tion at  B  seems  anomalous;  probably 

a  mistake  for  O'lO. 

>l 

42i 

—  0-10 

0-10 

—  0-13 

i 

With  42i  tons,  Uie  lower  part  of  th« 
pillar  at  6,  &,  became  slightly  carved, 
with  the  convex  side  towards  the 
—  side. 

Nov.  17 

42i 

—  0-10 

0-10 

—  0-18 

Left  on  all  night ;  no  change  in  the 
morning. 

ft 

45 

—  0-10 

—  0-15 

—  0-16 

tt 

m 

... 

... 

V«a 

The  side  bars  gave  way,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

Looking  at  Fig.  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  8  inches  in  length 
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of  each  side  bar  near  the  ends  of  the  pillar  were  left  without  internal 
angle  iron,  and  when  the  weight  amounted  to  47^  tons,  this  part 
yielded  sideways,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  area  of  the  two  side- 
bars at  the  part  which  failed  amounted  to  5  square  inches;  con- 
sequently, the  compressive  strain  which  passed  through  them  at 
the  moment  of  yielding  equalled  9^  tons  per  squ^ure  inch. 

EXPEBIMENT  2. 

The  pillar  in  the  first  experiment  failed,  as  indeed  had  been 
anticipated,  by  the  upper  part  moving  sideways  past  the  lower,  as 
if  connected  to  it  by  hinges.  The  pillar  was  taken  down,  the 
injured  part  removed,  and  the  length  thus  reduced  to  28^  6'^  The 
repaired  pillar.  Fig.  1,  was  then  replaced  within  the  scaffolding  and 
the  following  table  contains  the  observations  recorded,  which  include 
the  contraction  in  length  of  each  side  under  compressive  strain. 
These  latter  observations  were  made  by  the  aid  of  wooden  rods 
suspended  at  each  side  from  near  the  top  of  the  pillar.  Each  rod 
was  24c'  8^^'  in  length  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  index  at 
the  lower  end,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  contraction  of  one 
side  exceeds  that  of  the  other  in  a  very  anomalous  manner,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  timber  framing  yielded 
more  beneath  one  side  than  the  other  and  thus  caused  a  greater 
strain  of  compression  to  pass  through  that  side  of  the  pillar  which 
contracted  most. 

TABLE  X. — Lateral  DBFutonoirs  ahd  Ybbtioal  Ck>NTBAonoH  of  a  Brackd  Pillae. 


Dftte. 

Tonii 

A 

B. 

a 

Rod  on  Rod  on 
+side.  —Bide. 

Obsbrtatxovs. 

1854. 
Nov.  25 

30 

inctaei. 
-I-0-03 

Inctaei, 
-I-0-04 

Inchee. 
-hO-01 

inctaea. 
0-05 

inctaet. 
0-25 

At  80  tone,  the  sidebar  at  «  bulged 
outvanb  slightly,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase;  also  a  sU^t  hollow 
was  produced  at  d;  to  remedy 
this  bulging  (which  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  the  unequal  compression 
of  the  timber  packing,  that  on  the 
+  side  yielding  more  than  that 
opposite),    a    stmt    was    placed 
aoainst  e,   and  the  weight  was 
blocked  up  until  the  S7th;  wedges 
also  were   driren   between    the 
wooden  packings  underneath,  in 
order  to  tighten  them  up. 

d 
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TABLK  X^ — Latiiul  DirLBonoirB,  kc^conHnued, 


Date. 

TOIUL 

A. 

& 

a 

ItodOB 

+ilde. 

Rod  en 
—aide. 

OBSUEVAnOBI. 

Indiet. 

iachM. 

InchM. 

Inohea. 

iBdua. 

Not.  27 

0 

* 

••• 

•*• 

••* 

0-0 

0-20 

Loed  leuiefed,  and  talgtng  at  e  re- 
mored  at  nearly  at  poMtble  by 
meana  of  a  aoew-Jack  wUeh  vaa 
leftinpoeitlon;  opposite  ddestmi- 
laily  blocked  oat  from  stacing, 
and  blocks  were  placed  at  rimflar 
posltlona  at  top  of  pillar,  aa  there 
appeared  a  tendency  of  top  to 
more  orer  to~  aidfr 

n 

80 

••• 

••• 

... 

0-06 

0-25 

• 

»* 

86 

••• 

••• 

•■■ 

0H)6 

0-27 

1* 

40 

0-0 

—0-01 

—008 

008 

0-81 

strong  aa  to  make  defleetiana  nn- 
eertain. 

Nov.  28 

40 

0*0 

— 0-87 

—0-07 

0*09 

0*81 

The  hollow  at  d  atni  wdl  mailed 
and  a  tendency  to  deflect  towards 
+  Bide,  at  the  centre  of  the  pillar. 

>* 

45 

0-0 

-^•01 

—0-07 

0-09 

0-84 

Wind  In  gwta;  tf  tons  laft  hanging 
on  one  honr. 

M 

60 

+0-07 

+0-06 

—0-03 

0-10 

0-40 

Wind  mnch  abated;  no  Tialble 
change. 

f» 

66 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

••• 

0-10 

0-44 

Wind  80  Btrong  as  t«  prevent  deflec- 
timiB  being  taken.  Mo  vtaihla 
diange. 

»» 

60 

■  ■  « 

•  «  • 

«•• 

0-10 

0-49 

No  Tlalble  change. 

n 

62^ 

•  •* 

••• 

••• 

0-106 

0-60 

Left  hanging  on  all  night 

Nov.  29 

••• 

•  •• 

*■• 

••• 

0-11 

0-60 

No  visible  change  this  moniing. 

99 

66 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

0-12 

0-63 

The  bnckle  at  centre  strongly 
marked. 

n 

70 

+016 

+0-14 

+0-08 

0-12 

0-66 

Wind  much  abated. 

n 

72^ 

*•■ 

••  • 

••• 

018 

0-60 

•f 

75 

• .  • 

••• 

••« 

0-14 

0-66 

No  visible  change  or  opeettiag  of 
any  part 

>» 

774 

*■• 

•■• 

••• 

0-18 

0-69 

f» 

80 

i»* 

... 

■  •  ■ 

•  •• 

••• 

Left  hanging  on  aU  ni^it 

Nov.  30 

•  •• 

••. 

*•• 

•  ■  » 

014 

0-78 

In  morning. 

»> 

82( 

•  a. 

».. 

■  •• 

0-15 

0-796 

M 

88^ 

•  •■ 

■•* 

■  *• 

•  •■ 

•  •  • 

Broke  down  aa  the  addlttonal  ton 
was  being  laid  on,  parts  ft  and  e. 
Fig.  1,  glTing  way.  At  «,  botti 
Bidea  of  the  pillar  bent  and  the 
taitemal  lattice  was  completely 
distorted,  the  L  iron  being  broken 
away  from  the  side  bar  (see  Fig.  9). 
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The  sectional  area  of  that  part  of  the  pillar  which  was  subject 
to  compression,  namely,  the  side  bars  and  the  angle  irons,  was 
7*5  inches.  The  compression  therefore  equalled  11  tons  per  square 
inch  at  the  period  of  failure.  For  a  very  short  portion  at  c,  where 
the  bradng  ended,  the  angle  irons  of  the  lower  cell  and  that  to 
which  the  internal  lattice  bars  were  connected  -were  not  in  one  con- 
tinued piece,  and  the  whole  weight  passed  through  the  unsupported 
side  bars,  which  were,  however,  a  little  thicker  here  than  elsewhere 
from  a  weld  having  been  made  at  that  point,  so  that  the  area  of 
both  side  bars  together  equalled  6  square  inches ;  this  short  length 
was  therefore  subject  to  a  compression  of  nearly  14  tons  per  square 
inch.  If  we  wish  to  compare  the  economy  of  this  form  of  pillar 
with  a  tubular  one,  we  must  add  the  cross  area  of  the  lattice  bars  to 
that  of  the  side  bars  and  angle  irons,  in  order  to  obtain  the  strain  per 
sectional  inch  of  material  in  the  whole  pillar.  The  cross  area  of  the 
lattice  bars  =r  2  inches  nearly ;  adding  this  to  the  area  of  the  side 
bars  and  angle  irons,  we  have  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  braced 
pillar  =  9^  inches,  and  the  compression  per  square  inch  of  material 
employed  =  8*7  tons.  This  is  a  favourable  result  when  compared 
with  those  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  in  his  experiments  on 
tubes  subject  to  compression,  for  if  the  same  amount  of  iron  were 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  plated  tube,  it  would  have  such  thin  sides 
that  the  ultimate  crushing  inch-strain  would  probably  fall  very  far 
short  of  8'7  tons  (SS5).  We  may  regard  the  lattice  pillar  as  one 
side  of  a  tube,  in  the  comers  of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  material 
is  collected  and  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  bracing,  connecting 

and  holding  the  comer  pillars  in  the  line  of  thrust. 

M6.  KxperlHMBts  ob  the  eWtet  of  0low  and  qmiek  trains 
on  deileetloa. — The  following  experiments  were  made  at  the 
Boyne  Viaduct  to  try  the  effect  of  slow  and  quick  trains  on 
vibration  and  deflection : — 

April  bth^  1855. — The  lateral  oscillation  at  the  centre  of  the 
centre  span  from  an  engine  and  tender  going  at  the  rate  of  from 
30  to  50  miles  an  hour  equalled  0*05  inch  on  each  side,  t.«.,  the 
total  oscillation  equalled  0*1  inch.  That  from  a  slow  engine 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  deflection  at  the  centre  of  the 
centre  span,  measured  on  the  same  side  as  the  line  on  which 
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the  engine  and  tender  tntyelled,  both  for  quick  and  alow  speeds 
equalled  '25".  The  same  deflection  was  produced  when  the  en^e 
was  brought  to  a  stand  at  the  centre  of  the  centre  span.  If  any 
difference  of  deflection  with  different  speeds  was  perceptible,  those 
deflections  which  were  produced  by  rapid  travelling  exceeded  the 
others  by  a  very  small  amount,  perhaps  the  width  of  a  fine  pencil 
stroke,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  they  were  identical.  On 
starting  the  engine  from  rest  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge  the 
deflection  was  momentarily  increased  to  a  very  sUgfat  extent.  There 
were  about  five  quick  trains,  of  which  one  travelled  at  48  and  the 
others  50  miles  an  hour,  and  about  as  many  slow  ones  (454). 

NEWARK  DYKE  BRIDGE,   WARREN'S  GIRDER  * 

5S9. — This  bridge  carries  the  Great  Northern  Sailway  across 
the  Newark  Dyke,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  river  Trent.  It  is  a 
skew  girder  bridge,  formed  of  a  single  system  of  equilateral  triangles 
on  Warren's  principle.  Each  girder  consists  of  a  hollow  cast-iron 
top  flange,  and  a  bottom  flange,  or  tie,  of  wrought-iron  flat  bar 
links,  connected  together  by  diagonal  struts  and  ties,  alternately  of 
cast  and  wrought-iron,  which  divide  the  whole  length  into  a  series 
of  equilateral  triangles,  18  feet  6  inches  long  on  each  side.  There 
are  two  main  girders  to  each  line,  between  which  the  tndn  travels 
on  a  platform  attached  to  the  lower  flanges.  The  length  from 
centre  to  centre  of  points  of  supports  is  259  feet,  and  the  dear 
span  between  the  abutments  is  240  feet  6  inches.  The  depth 
from  centre  to  centre  of  flanges  is  16  feet,  or  nearly  l-16th  of 
the  length.  The  permanent  weight  of  bridge  for  a  single  line  of 
railway,  consisting  of  two  mam  giiders,  top  and  bottom  cross- 
bracing,  platform,  <&c.,  is  as  follows : — 

Wrought-iron,  -  -  - 

Cast-iron,      -  -  .  - 


Tana. 
106 

CwtL 

5 

138 

5 

244 

10 

56 

0 

Platform,  rails,  handrail  and  cornice, 

Total  permanent  welgbt  for  one  line  of  way,  300      lO 

*  ''Description  of  the  Newark  Dyke  Bridge."— Pfoc  /tuf.  C.E.,  VoL  zii 
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With  a  load  of  one  ton  per  running  foot  the  central  deflection 
amounted  to  2}  inches.  The  strain  with  this  load,  whether  tensile 
or  compressive,  is  said  not  to  exceed  5  tons  per  square  inch  on  any 
port. 


CHEPSTOW  BBIDOE,  GIGANTIC  TRUSS  * 

588. — This  bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  Brunei  to  carry  the 
South  Wales  Bailway  across  the  river  Wye  near  Chepstow.  It 
consists  of  two  gigantic  trusses,  one  for  each  line  of  way,  305 
feet  long  and  about  50  feet  deep,  and  resembling  Fig,  64,  p.  124, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  roadway  is  attached  to  the  lower 
flange.  The  compression  flange  of  each  truss  is  a  round  plate- 
iron  tube,  9  feet  in  diameter  and  fth  inch  thick,  with  stiffening 
diaphragms  at  intervals,  and  supported  by  cast-iron  arched  standards, 
or  end  pillars,  which  rest  on  the  piers.  The  side  girders  are  plate 
girders  which  are  divided  by  the  truss  into  three  spuis.  The 
weight  of  iron  in  one  bridge  for  a  single  line  of  railway  is  as 
follows : — 

Tons. 

298  feet  run  of  tube  and  butt  plates,         -            -  127^ 

Hoops  of  ditto  over  piers,             -            -            '  '^i 
Side  and  bottom  plates  for  attachment  of  main 

chains,           -            -            -            -            -  15 

Side  plates  for  attachment  of  counterbradng  chains,  2^ 

Stiffening  diaphragms^  26  feet  apart,        -            -  4^ 

Bivet  heads,  &c.,              -            -            -            •  4| 

Total  weight  of  one  tube  (top  flange),  -    161^ 

Main  chains,  eyes,  pins,  &c.^        ...     105 
Counterbracing  chains,  eyes,  pins,  &c.,     -  -      23 

Vertical  trusses,  -  -  -  -  -      18^ 

Total  weight  of  side-bracing,  -  -     146^ 

*  J^e.  BriL,  Art  "Iron  Bridges,"  and  Claik  <m  the  Tubular  BfidgtM,  p.  101. 
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TOBB. 

Side  girders,  croes-girders,  <&c,      -  -  -    130 

Saddles,  collars,  &o.,  at  points  of  saspension,  -      22 


152 


Total  welgbt  of  Iron  for  one  line  of  railway,      -  40O 

CRUMLIN  VIADUCT,  WA&BEN's  GIRDBB.* 

5S9. — The  Crumlin  Viaduct  b  situated  on  the  Newport  section 
of  the  West-Midland  Railway  about  five  mUes  from  Pontjrpool. 
The  structure  is  divided  by  a  short  embankment  into  two  distinct 
viaducts  of  exactly  similar  construction.  The  larger  viaduct  has 
seven,  the  smaller  three  openings  of  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre 
of  piers.  The  girders  are  "  Warren's  Patent"  of  148  feet  clear 
span,  but  not  connected  together  as  in  continuous  girders.  The 
compression  flange  is  a  rectangular  plate-iron  box  or  tube,  and  the 
tension  flange  is  formed  of  flat  wrought-iron  bars ;  both  flanges 
increase  in  sectional  area  from  the  ends  towards  the  centre.  The 
diagonals  form  a  series  of  equilateral  triangles  of  angle  and  bar  iron, 
the  section  of  those  in  compression  being  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  length  of  each  side  of  the  triaugle  is  16  feet  4  inches.  The 
maximum  tensile  strain  in  the  diagonab  from  the  permanent  load 
plus  a  train-load  of  one  ton  per  running  foot  was  6*65  tons  per 
square  inch  of  net  section  when  the  bridge  was  first  made,  the 
maximum  tensile  strain  in  the  lower  flange  from  the  same  load 
was  5 '75  tons  per  square  inch  of  net  section,  and  in  no  part  did 
the  maximum  compression  strain  from  the  same  load  exceed  4*31 
tons  per  square  inch  of  gross  section.  The  viaduct  has  four  girders, 
two  to  each  line  of  railway  with  the  road  above  the  girders.  The 
weights  for  a  single  line,  150  feet  long,  were  as  follows  when  the 
bridge  was  first  made,  but  a  very  large  amount  of  additional 
material  appears  to  have  been  added  subsequently  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  it.f 

*  Tran^  Ifut.  C,  E.  <^  Irdand,  VoL  vii,  p.  97 ;  and  Humber  on  Bridget,  lot  ed. 
t  Engineer,  1866,  VoL  zxil,  p.  384. 


Tom. 

Cwts. 

37 

18 

3 

3 

18 

1 

15 

3 

9 

0 
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A  pair  of  main  girders, 

Cross-bracing  of  do.,   - 

Platform,        -  -  «  . 

Permanent  way,         -  .  - 

Hand-railing, 

Total  permimont  weight  for  one  line  of  way,    83       0 

The  tension  flange  of  one  girder  weighs  5*97  tons,  of  which 
1-5  ton,  or  one-fourth,  was  required  to  make  the  connexions  of  the 
flange. 

PUBLIC   BRIDGE   OVER  THE  BOYNE,  LATTICE  GIRDER  * 

540. — This  bridge  crosses  the  river  Boyne  at  the  Obelisk  near 
Drogheda.  The  main  girders  are  double-webbed  lattice  girdei-s, 
128  feet  long,  and  10  feet  8  inches  deep,  or  l-12th  of  the  length. 
The  dear  span  between  the  abutments  is  120  feet,  and  the  clear 
width  of  the  roadway,  between  the  inside  planes  of  the  lattice  bars, 
is  16  feet  8  inches.  Sufficient  strength  is  provided  in  the  main 
girders  to  sustain  a  total  load  of  3  cwt.  per  super  foot  of  roadway 
when  the  iron  in  tension  is  strained  up  to  5  tons  per  square  inch  of 
net  section,  and  that  in  compression  up  to  4  tons  per  square  inch  of 
gross  section.  The  cross-girders  are  shallow  plate  girders  about  3^ 
feet  apart  and  capable  of  supporting  a  load  of  5  cwt.  per  super  foot, 
the  additional  strength  being  given  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
very  heavy  load  resting  on  each  girder  in  succession  with  the  same 
working  stndns  as  above.  The  roadway  is  supported  on  buckled 
plates  resting  on  the  cross-girders;  these  plates  weigh  67^ifos.  per 
square  yard  and  have  a  versine  of  2^  inches,  four  plates  being  laid 
in  the  width  of  the  bridge.  A  layer  of  wooden  chips,  sand  and 
coal  tar  was  first  laid  so  as  to  cover  a  little  over  the  level  of  the 
crown  of  the  buckled  plates  and  upon  this  was  laid  asphalt  8  inches 
deep,  consisting  of  broken  stones,  sand  and  coal  tar. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  weight,  the  theoretic  weight, 

♦  Trant.  Imt.  C.E,  cf  Irda/nd,  VoL  ix.,  p.  67. 
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and  the  percentage  of  material  practically  required  over  the 
theoretic  weight,  t.«.,  the  loss  of  iron  due  to  rivet  holes,  cover 
plates,  stiffeners  and  waste. 


TABLE  ZL--SUKKABT  or  BCatibials  iv  thi  Bofnm  Obiubk  BBiDai» 

120  WEM/r  sPijr. 


Top  6ange,  in  oompreanon, 

ActuAl 
weli^fe. 

Theoretfe 
weight. 

PereentigeUMt. 

S82    cwt. 

802    cwt 

26    percent. 

Bottom  do.,  in  tension, 

882       „ 

242       „ 

58 

End  pillsn,  in  oomprewion. 

41       „ 

12       „ 

242 

Latticing,  in  oompresiion. 

152       „ 

75       „ 

114 

Bo.       in  tension, 

Total  for  Main  girdeis, 
Hand-rail  ban,         .... 

114      „ 

71       „ 

60 

1,071    cwt. 
26       „ 

702    cwt 

52^  per  cent 

35  cross- girders,        .... 

815       „ 

70  cast-iron  chairs,  under  ends  of  last» 

44       „ 

Budrlod  plates  and  side  plates  for 
retaining  asphalt  in  place, 

210       „ 

Aqkhalt, 

Tcrtal  welcbt  off  1irlds«^ 

754       „ 

=  121  tons. 

a,4aoowt.= 

The  weight  of  the  main  girders  is  8*5  cwt.  per  foot  run  and  that 
of  the  roadway  10*8  cwt.,  forming  a  total  of  19'3  cwt.  per  foot  run. 
The  weight  per  square  foot  of  roadway  surface  is  *52  cwt.  for  the 
main  girders,  and  '65  cwt.  for  the  roadway,  the  total  being  1*17  cwt. 
per  square  foot.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  3  — 1'17,  =  1*83  cwt. 
per  square  foot,  for  the  greatest  load,  say  dense  crowds,  which  in 
a  country  bridge  can  scarcely  exceed  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  (49S). 
There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  margin  for  deterioration  of  the 
iron,  which  is  a  wise  precaution  in  a  country  bridge  that  b  not 
likely  to  be  punted  frequently. 
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BOWSTBIKG  BRIDGE  ON  THE  CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY.* 

541. — This  bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  E.  Clark  to  carry  the 
Caledonian  Railway  over  the  Monkland  Canal.  The  arch  is  partly 
wrought-iron  and  partly  cast-iron,  and  the  tie  or  lower  flange 
consists  of  wrought-iron  plates.  The  total  length  of  the  girders  is 
148  feet,  and  the  depth  is  15  feet  or  about  1-lOth  of  the  length. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  girders  for  a  double  line  is  128  tons. 

OHARING-CROSS  LATTICE  BRIDGE,  f 

549. — This  bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  to  carry  the 
Charing-Cross  Kailway  across  the  Thames  on  the  site  of  the 
Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  the  chains  of  which  were  removed 
to  Clifton.  It  comprises  nine  independent  spans,  six  of  154  feet 
and  three  of  100  feet  The  leading  particulars  of  one  of  the  154 
feet  spans  are  as  follows.  The  main  girders  are  wrought-iron 
lattice  tubular  girders,  the  web  consisting  of  two  systems  of  nearly 
right-angled  triangles.  The  tension  diagonals  are  Howard^s  patent 
rolled  suspension  links,  and  the  compression  diagonals  are  forged 
bars,  varying  in  thickness  from  2^  to  3  inches,  and  united  in 
pairs  by  Zigzag  internal  cross-bracing.  The  flanges  are  formed  of 
horizontal  plates  in  piles,  with  four  vertical  ribs  attached  by  angle 
irons  to  the  horizontal  plates,  the  two  outer  ribs  being  2  feet  deep 
and  the  two  inner  ones  21  inches  deep.  The  flanges  therefore 
resemble  the  usual  trough  section,  but  with  4,  in  place  of  2  ver- 
tical ribs  (4S9).  The  diagonals  have  enlarged  ends  with  eyes, 
and  are  attached  to  the  vertical  ribs  by  turned  pins  of  puddled 
steel.  In  addition  to  the  diagonals  already  mentioned,  there  are 
vertical  bars  1  inch  thick  connecting  each  pin  in  the  upper  flange 
with  that  in  the  flange  directly  beneath ;  these  vertical  bars  form 
diagonals  to  the  squares  made  by  the  diagonal  bracing  and  are 
superfluous  (191).  The  extreme  length  of  the  main  girders  is  164 
feet,  their  extreme  depth  is  14  feet,  and  the  depth  from  centre  to 
centre  of  pins  is  10  feet  9  inches,  but  the  distance  between  the 

*  Sneydopadda  Brkanniea,  Art  "Iron  Bridgea,"  p.  605. 

t  Proc.  IntL  C.  B^  Vol  zzii. ;  and  TVxmm.  Sqc^  Eng.f<yr  1864. 
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centres  of  gravity  of  the  flanges  is  12  feet  9  inches,  or  nearly 
l-12th  of  the  clear  span,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  assnmed  to 
be  the  correct  depth  for  calculating  the  working  strains,  which 
with  1^  ton  per  foot  on  each  line,  are  stated  to  be  5  tons  tension 
per  square  inch  of  net  section,  and  4  tons  compression  per  square 
inch  of  gross  section.  The  cross-girders  are  attached  to  the  under 
ddes  of  the  lower  flanges,  and  project  beyond  them  with  cantilever 
ends  which  support  footpaths  7  feet  wide.  These  cross-girders  are 
11  feet  apart  and  correspond  with  the  apices  of  the  diagonals  in  the 
lower  flanges.  There  are  four  lines  of  railway  and  the  vridth  in  the 
clear  between  the  main  girders  is  46  feet  4  inches.  The  weight  of 
iron  in  one  main  girder,  including  the  end  pillars,  is  as  follows: — 

Tons.      Gwts.     Qn. 

Top  flange. 
Bottom  do., 
Web, 
End  pillars. 

Weight  of  Iron  In  ono  main  girder,  190        O        O 

Taking  the  rolling  load  at  1^  tons  per  foot  of  single  line,  the 
maximum  distributed  load  on  each  main  girder  is  nearly  as 
follows: — 

Tom. 

Boiling  load  on  two  Imes  =  156  x  2^  tons,        -            -  390 

One  main  girder,  deducting  end  pillars,             -            -  184 

One  half  the  cross-girders  and  cantilevers,         -            -  67 

Rails  for  two  lines,        -            -            -            -            -  7 

Timber  in  the  half  platform  and  longitudinals  under  rails,  41 

Load  of  people  on  one  footpath  at  100  ibs.  per  square  foot,  48^ 


70 

4 

2 

67 

15 

2 

46 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Total  distributed  load  on  one  girder,  -  -     737^ 

The  foregoing  load  is  exclusive  of  cornice,  hand-rail,  fish-plates, 
bolts,  spikes,  chairs  for  rails,  hoop-iron  tongue  and  bolts  for  planking 
and  ballast. 

CONWAY  PLATE  TUBULAB  BRIDGE.* 

54S. — The  Conway  bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 

*  Clark  on  the  Tubuiar  Bridgu, 
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to  cany  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  oyer  the  riyer  Conway, 
in  North  Wales.  It  consists  of  two  wrought-iron  plate  tubular 
bridges  placed  side  by  side,  with  one  line  of  railway  in  each  tube. 
The  entire  length  of  each  tube  is  424  feet,  the  clear  span  is 
400  feet,  and  the  effectiye  length  for  calculation  412  feet.  The 
external  depth  at  the  centre  is  25  feet  6  inches,  or  nearly  l-16th  of 
the  length,  thence  it  diminishes  gradually  towards  the  ends  where 
it  is  22  feet  6  inches.  The  external  width  is  14  feet  9  inches;  the 
dear  width  inside  is  about  12  feet  6  inches.  The  tubes  are  placed 
^  feet  apart  and  are  not  connected  in  any  way. 

TABLE  XII.-— Tabular  Statekxvt  ov  WBonasT-iBov  work  ik  thb  Conwat 
BBiDGB—Ora  Tubs,  biholb  unb,  linoth  424  teit. 


Upper  FUmge. 


Sides. 


Lower  Flangei 


Summary. 


Platea,  - 

Angle  and  T-iron, 

Rivefc  heads, 

Total, 


tons. 

239 

115 

15 

28 


tons. 

201 

146 

22 

24 


tons. 

242 
59 
77 
17 


892 


898 


895 


tons. 

682 

820 

114 

64 


1180 


Plates,  58  per  cent. ;  angle  and  T-iron,  27  per  cent. ;  ooyers,  10  per  cent. ;  rivet- 
beads,  5  per  cent. ;  total,  100. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  wrought-iron  in  one  tube 
412  feet  long,  i.^.,  6  feet  longer  at  each  end  than  the  dear  span. 
This  was  the  length  of  the  tube  when  floated  into  its  place  between 
the  abutments ;  6  feet  were  afterwards  added  to  each  end. 


TOP  FLANGE. 


Plates  and  angle-iron  in  compression, 
Fktes  and  angle-iron  acting  as  covers, 
TransTcrse  keelsons, 
Bivet-beads,       ... 


Tons.  Cwts. 

336  0 

17  8 

7  0 

22  7 


Percent 

87-5 
4-5 
20 
60 


382  15 


100-0 
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BIDES. 

Tons.  Cwta.  Per  cent. 

Plates  acting  as  ftides,  -  -  -  163  0  430 
Covers  and  proportion  of  T«iron  acting  as 

covers,  -  -  -  -  90  10  24*0 
Gussets,  stiffeners,  and  projecting  rib  of 

T-iron  engaged  in  stiffening  the  sides,    101  16  27*0 

llivet-heads,       -            -           -           -      23  15  6-0 


379    1 

1000 

LOWEB  FLANGE. 

Tons.  Cwta. 

Per  cent. 

Plates  and  angle-iron  in  tension, 

279     9 

72-5 

Plates  and  angle-iron  acting  as  covers,    - 

76    6 

20-0 

Transverse  keelsons,       ... 

14    0 

3-5 

Kvet-heads,       .... 

15  17 

4-0 

385  12  1000 

This  makes  the  total  weight  of  wrought-lroii  in  412  ieet  of 
one  tube  =  1147*4  tons,  or  2*78  tons  per  running  foot  for  each 
line.  The  weight  of  wrought-iron  in  each  tube,  400  feet  long  in 
the  clear,  is  1112  tons. 

Summary  of  cast-iron  work  in  the  Conway  Bridge  for  both 
lines: — 

Tods. 

Castings  fixed  in  the  ends  of  tubes,     -  -    201 

Bed-plates,  rollers,  &c.,  ...    108 

Castings  fixed  in  the  masonry,  -  -    325 


Total  weight  of  castings  for  both  tubes,    634 

The  working  inch-stnuns,  as  already  given  in  Table  VII.  (481), 
are  6*32  tons  tension  and  4*924  tons  compression  with  a  train-load 
of  I  ton  per  foot  uniformly  distributed. 

The  mean  deflection  of  the  two  tubes,  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  platform  on  which  they  were  built,  was  8*04  inches 
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which  became  8*98  inches  after  they  took  a  permanent  set  due  to 
the  strain  (410).  The  deflection,  from  additional  weight  placed  at 
the  centre,  is  '01104  inch  per  ton.  The  difference  of  deflection  due 
to  change  of  temperature,  between  noon  and  midnight  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1848,  was  1*56  mches  (419). 

BBOTHBBTON  PLATE  TUBULAB  BBID6E.* 

544. — The  Brotherton  bridge,  on  the  York  and  North  Midland 
Railway  is  a  tubular  plate  bridge  with  one  line  of  railway  in  each 
tube.  The  span  is  225  feet,  the  depth  20  feet  or  1-llth  of  the 
span  nearly,  and  the  width  of  each  tube  between  the  side  plates 
is  .11  feet. 

The  weight  of  one  tube  is  as  follows : — 

Wrought-iron  between  the  bearings,      -    198  tons. 
Wrought-iron  on  the  bearings,  -  -      13     „ 

Cast-iron  on  the  bearings,  -  -      14^   „ 

Cast-iron  in  rollers  and  plates,    -    '         -        9^   „ 

Total  weight  of  iron  for  one  line  of  railway,    235  tons. 

The  top  flange  is  composed  of  a  single  plate  in  thickness,  and 
no  cells  whatever  have  been  used  either  in  top  or  bottom. 

545.  Siae  and  wefglita  of  Tariooa  maieriala. — ^The  following 
tables  refer  chiefly  to  the  size  and  weights  of  various  materials,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

*  Eneycl  BrU^  Art  *'  Iron  Bridges,**  p.  609. 
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TABLE  XnL— VALun  or  Gaobs  vok  Wna  aid  Shbt  Mitau  or  givkral 

un;  iXFBuaiD  ur  oioufAL  pabsb  or  thi  noB.* 


Btrmlngluun  wire 
Ofljie  for  Wire, 

and  ror  Sheet  Iron 
•nd  Sheet  SteeL 


0000- 

000< 

00- 

0- 

1- 

2- 

8- 

4- 

6- 

6- 

7- 

8- 

9- 

10- 

11- 

12- 

18- 

14- 

16- 

16- 

17- 

18- 

19- 


Bisei 
'464 
•426 
'880 
'840 
•800 
-284 
-269 
*288 
•220 
•208 
•180 
•166 
•148 
•184 
•120 
•109 
•096 
•088 
•072 
•066 
•068 
•049 
•042 


Blnnlogbem 

Metal  Oage  for 

Sheet  Metab,  BiMi, 

!  Gold,  surer.  Zinc 

Ac. 


Laneaahire  Q^^  for  roand  Steel  Wln^  and  ate  for 

Pinion  WIra, 

The  amaOar  alaea  are  diatfaigniahed  hy  nnmbera. 

Tho  largor  by  letten,  and  caUed  the  Letter  Gage. 


Mark.   Siie. 

1  — -004 

2  — -006 
8  — -008 
4  — -010 
6— -012 

6  — •OlS 

7  — ^016 

8  —  •Old 

9  —  -019 

10  —  -024 

11  — -029 

12  —  -084 
18  __  086 
14  —  -041 
16  —  -047 

16  —  -061 

17  —  -067 

18  —  -061 

19  —  H)64 

20  —  ^067 

21  —  -072 

22  —  ^074 
28  —  -077 


Hark. 

80  — 
79  — 
78  — 

77  — 
76- 
76  — 
74  — 

78  — 
72  — 
71  — 
70  — 
69  — 
68  — 

67  — 
66  — 
66  — 
64  — 

68  — 
62  — 
61  — 
60  — 

69  — 
68  — 


Sue. 

•018 

•014 

•016 

•016 

•018 

•019 

•022 

•028 

•024 

•026 

•027 

-029 

•080 

•081 

•082 

•088 

•034 

•086 

•086 

•038 

'039 

•040 

•041 


Mark,   i 

Sise. 

40  — • 

096 

89  —  ' 

098 

88  — ■ 

100 

87- 

•102 

86  — 

106 

86  — 

107 

84  — 

109 

88  — ■ 

111 

82  — 

116 

81  — ■ 

118 

80  —  ' 

126 

29  —  ' 

184 

28  —  " 

188 

27  —  ' 

141 

26  — 

148 

26  — 

146 

24  — 

148 

23  — 

160 

22  — 

162 

21  — 

167 

20  — 

160 

19  — 

164 

18  —  ' 

167 

Ma^ 

A- 
B- 
C- 
D- 
E- 
F- 
G- 

I- 
J- 
K- 
L- 
M- 
N- 
O- 
P- 

Q- 

R- 
8- 
T- 
U- 
V- 
W- 


Sbe. 
•284 

•288 

•242 

•246 

•260 

•257 

•261 

•266 

•272 

•277 

•281 

•290 

•295 

-802 

•816 

•823 

•882 

•839 

•848 

•868 

•868 

•877 

•886 


*  From  Holtzapffel'8  Meehaniad  Man^ndatum. 
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TABLE  XIIL— Values  of  Gauges  fob  Wibb  and  Sheet  Metals  in  oenebal 

USE,  EXPRESSED  IN  DEOIICAL  PABTS  OF  THE  IHOn^COfUtnued. 


BirminghAm  Wire 

Gange  for  Iron  Wire, 

and  ftnr  Sheet  Iron 

and  Sheet  Steel 

1 

Birmingham  Metal 
Gauge  for  Sheet 

Metala,  Braia,  Gold, 
Sliver,  Zinc,  Ac. 

Lancashire  Gauge  for  round  Steel  Wire,  and  alao  for 

Pinion  Wire. 

The  smaller  sizes  are  distinguished  by  numbers. 

The  larger  by  letters,  and  called  the  Letter  Gauge. 

Mark.    Size. 

Mark.  Size. 

Mark.   Size. 

Mark.   Size. 

Mark.   Size. 

20  —  085 

24  —  -082 

57       -042 

17  — -169 

X  —  -397 

21  —  -032 

25  -  -095 

56       044 

16  — -174 

Y  —  -404 

22  —  -028 

26  —  -103 

55  —  -050 

15  — -175 

Z  — '413 

23       025 

27  — -113 

54      '055 

14      -177 

A  1  —  -420 

24  —  -022 

28  —  -120 

58  —  -058 

13  — -180 

Bl— -431 

25  —  -020 

29  -  -124 

52  —  -060 

12  -  -185 

C  1  —  -443 

26  —  -018 

80      -126 

51  —  064 

11  — -189 

D  1  —  -462 

27  — -OH 

81  —  -133 

50  —  -067 

10  — -190 

El  —  -462 

28  — -014 

82—143 

49  —  -070 

9      -191 

F 1       -475 

29-  -013 

38—145 

48  —  -078 

8  —  -192 

G  1  —  -484 

80  —  -012 

84  — -148 

47  —  -076 

7      -195 

H  1       -494 

31  —  -010 

85  —  -158 

46  — -078 

6  —  -198 

32  —  -dOQ 

86  — -167 

45  —  -080 

5  —  -201 

83  —  -008 

44  —  -084 

4  —  "204 

84  —  -007 

48  —  -086 

8  —  -209 

85  —  -005 

42  —  -091 

2  —  -219 

96      *004 

41  —  -095 

1  —  '227 

Column  1  refers  to  the  gauge  commonly  called  the  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge,  which  ib 
employed  for  iron,  brass  and  other  wires,  for  black  steel  wire,  for  sheet  iron,  sheet 
steel  and  various  other  materials. 

The  gauge  referred  to  in  the  second  column  Ib  called  the  Birmingham  Metal  Gauge 
or  the  Plate  Gauge,  and  is  employed  for  most  of  the  sheet  metals,  excepting  iron  and 
steel. 


2  Q 
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TABLE  XIV. — ^Wdobt  or  a  BUPnnciAL  Foot  op  yauoub  Mxtalb  nr  lbs. 


THICKNESS  BT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  WIRE  GAUGE. 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Wrought- 
Iron, 

Copper,  • 
Bran,     - 

12-50 
14-50 
18-75 

1200 
18-90 
18-10 

17 

1100 
12-75 
1210 

10-00 
11-60 
11-00 

8-74 

10-10 

9-61 

812 
9-40 
8-93 

7-50 
8-70 
8-25 

6-86  6-24 
7-90  7-20 
7-54  6-86 

1               III 
5*62  500  4-88  3-76  3-12  2-82 

6-50  5-80  5-08  4-34  8-60  3-27 

6-185-504-81  412  3-43  310 

1 

1 

Wrought-) 
Iron,     j 

Copper,  - 
Br«n,     • 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

1 
27    28 

1 

29 

80 

1 

2-50 
2-90 
2-75 

2-18 
252 
2-40 

1-86 
215 
2-04 

1-70 
1-97 
1-87 

1-64 
1-78 
1-69 

1-40 
1-62 
1-54 

1-25 
1-45 
1-37 

112 
1-80 
1-23 

1-00 
1-16 
110 

•90 

1-04 

•99 

•80 
-92 
•88 

•72 

•83 
•79 

•64  -56 

1 

■74    -64 
•70  -61 

•60 
-58 
•55 

THICKNESS  IN  PARTS  OF  AN  INCH. 


^ 

I 

A 

i 

A 

1 

A 

i 

i 

} 

{ 

1 
1 

Wrought-) 
Iron,     ) 

2-5 

6-0 

7-5 

10-0 

12-5 

15- 

17-5 

20- 

25- 

80- 

86- 

40-     ' 

Copper,  - 

2-9 

5-8 

8-7 

11-6 

14-6 

17-2 

200 

23^2 

28-9 

34-3 

40-4 

46-2 

1 

Bran,     - 

2-7 

5-5 

8-2 

110 

13-7 

16-4 

19-0 

21-8 

27-4    82-5 

87-9     43-3  • 

Lead,     . 

3-7 

7-4 

111 

14-8 

18-5 

22-2 

25-9 

296 

87-0 

44-4 

51-8 

59-2 

Zinc, 

2-8 

4-7 

7^0 

9-4 

11-7 

14-0 

16-4 

18-7 

23-4 

28-1  ,  32-8 

37-6 

It  18  UBeful  to  reoollect  that  a  aquare  foot  of  plate-iron,  I  inch  thick,  weighB  10  Iba. 
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TABLE  XV.— Wkioht  or  a  Ldoal  Foot  or  Rouvd  and  Squabb  Bab  Ibov  nr 

LBS. — (Moleswozih). 


Breadth 
or  diam. 
in  inches. 

Sqnare 
Bars. 

Roond 
Bars. 

Breadth 

or  diam. 

in  inches. 

Square 
Bars. 

Ronnd 
Bars. 

Breadth 

or  diam. 

In  inches. 

Square 
Bars. 

Round 
Bars. 

i 

•209 

•164 

u 

5*26 

4-09 

3 

80-07 

28*60 

■f, 

•826 

•256 

ij 

6-85 

4*96 

H 

85-28 

27*70 

1 

•470 

•869 

11 

7-51 

5-90 

34 

40-91 

82-18 

A 

•640 

•502 

11 

8-82 

6*92 

8i 

46-97 

86-89 

i 

•885 

•656 

ij 

10-29 

8-08 

4 

53-44 

41*97 

A 

1-057 

•831 

u 

11-74 

9*22 

H 

60*32 

47-38 

i 

1-305 

1-025 

2 

18-36 

10-49 

44 

67*68 

5312 

a 

1-579 

1-241 

24 

15-08 

11-84 

H 

75*85 

59-18 

} 

1-879 

1-476 

2i 

16-91 

13-27 

6 

88*51 

65-58 

« 

2^205 

1-782 

2| 

18-84 

14-79 

5i 

92-46 

72-30 

i 

2-556 

2-011 

n 

20-87 

16-89 

54 

101-03 

79-35 

» 

2-986 

2-306 

^ 

28-11 

18-07 

51 

110*43 

86-73' 

1 

8-84 

2-62 

2J 

25-26 

19-84 

6 

120*24 

94-48 

H 

4-22 

8-32 

2i 

27-61 

21-68 

— 

— 

— 

To  conTert  into  weight  of  other  metals,  multiply  tabular  No.  for  cast-iron  by  -98,  for 
steel  X  1*02,  for  copper  X  115,  for  brass  X  1-09,  for  lead  X  1*47,  for  zinc  X  '92. 
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TABLE  XVI. — Spkcifio  Gbavitt  akd  Weight  of  a  oubio  foot  of  diffkbjdst 

Woods.* 


Kind  of  Wood,  and  itot^. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Weight' 
I    of  a 
I  cubic 
foot  in 
pounds. 


Kind  of  Wood,  and  state. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Welebt 

of  a 

cubic 

foot  In 
pounds. 


Abele,  dry. 

Acacia  (false),  green,   - 

Do.,    dry. 

Do.,    diy. 

Do.,  (three-ihomed),  - 
Alder,  -  -  - 

Do.,  dry, 
Almond  tree,  - 
Apple  tree, 
Apricot  tree,    - 
Arbor  vit«  (Chinese),  - 
Ash  (heart-wood),  dry, 

Do.,  dry, 

Do.,  young  wood,  diy, 

Do.    -  -  - 

Do.    - 

Do.  (old  tree),  dry,    - 

Do.,  dry, 
Bay  tree, 
Beech  (meanly  dry),    - 

Do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do.     - 

Do.,  dry. 
Birch,  d^. 
Box  (Dutch),    - 

Do.,  dry. 

Do.     - 


Da 


(■from 
(to 


Do.,  dry, 

Do.,  Turkey,  - 
Brazil  wood  (red), 
Canary  wood,  - 
Cedar  (Indian), 

Do.  (Canadian), 

Do.  ( Vii^nian  red),dry, 

Do.  (Palestine), 

Do.  (American), 

Do.        do.,  seasoned, 
Cedar  of  Libanus, 

Do.  do.,    dry,  - 

Cherry  tree,     - 

Do.      do.,  dry, 
Chestnut  (sweet),  green. 

Do.    - 

Do.  do.,      diy,  - 

Do.,  another  specimen, 

dry, 
Do.  (horse),    - 


•oil  T. 
•820  E. 
•791  H. 
•748  T. 
•676  H. 
•800  M. 
-555  E 
•102  H. 
■793  M. 
•789  H. 
•560  H. 
•845  P. 
•832  W. 
•811  T. 
•800  J. 
•760  B. 
•758  T. 
•690  E. 
•822  M. 
•854  P. 
•852  M. 
•720  H. 
•696  B. 
•690  E. 
•720  E. 
•328  M. 
•030  J. 
•031  P. 
•024  B. 
•960  B. 
•950  W. 
•949  R 
•031  M. 
•723  R. 
•315  M. 
•753  C. 
•650  T. 
•696  M. 
•560  M. 
•453  C. 
■603  H. 
■486  T. 
•741  H. 
•672  T. 
•875  E. 
•685  H. 
•606  T. 
•535  T. 

•657  H. 


82-00 
51-25 
49-43 
46-75 
42-25 
50-00 
84*68 
68^87 
49-56 
49-31 
35-00 
52^81 
52-00 
50-68 
50-00 
47^50 
47-06 
43-12 
51-37 
63-37 
53-25 
45-00 
43-50 
43-12 
45-00 
83-00 

64-37 
64-43 
64-00 
60-00 
59-37 
69-31 
64-43 
45-18 
82-18 
47-06 
40-62 
37-25 
35-00 
28-31 
37-68 
30-37 
46-31 
42-00 
54-68 
42-81 
37-95 
33-45 

41-06 


Chestnut  (horse),  dry,  - 

Do.  do.,    another 

specimen,  diy, 
Cocoa  wood,     - 
Cork,  - 
Cowrie, 

Crab  tree,  meanly  dry. 
Cypress, 

Do.       (Spanish), 
Deal,  white.     See  fir. 

Do.,  yellow.     See  pine. 
Ebony  (American), 

Do.     (Indian), 

Do.    - 
Elder  tree, 
Elm,  green. 

Do.     - 

Do.,  seasoned, 

Do.     - 

Do.  (common),  dry,    - 

Do.,  wych,  young  tree, 
green, 

Do.        do.,    dry, 
Filbert  tree,     - 
Fir  (Norway  spruce),  - 

Do.  (white  American 
spruce), 

Do.  (silver  green). 

Do.,  dry, 

Do.     (Scotch).       See 
pine. 
Fustic, 
Hazel, 
Hickeiy, 
Hornbeam, 

Jasamine  (Spanish),     - 
Juniper  wood,  - 
Laburnum, 
Lance  wood,     - 

Do.       do.,  dry. 
Larch,  green,  - 

Do.  (redwood),8ea6oned 

Do.,  dry. 

Do.,  dry, 

Do.      (white     wood), 

seasoned, 

Lemon  tree,     - 

Letter  wood,    - 

Lignum  vitse,  - 

Do. 


•596  T. 
"  -483  T. 

1-040  M. 
•240  M. 
•679 
•765  P. 
•655  H. 
•644  M- 


1381  M. 
1-209  M. 
1-108  R, 

•695  M. 

•940  C. 

-693  S. 

•588  C. 

-658  B. 

-544  E. 

■763  E. 

•684  T. 
■600  M. 
-612  T. 
•465  T. 

•631  WL 
•403  WL 


•817  R. 
•606  M. 
•929  S. 
•760  H, 
•770  M. 
•566 
•843  T. 
1-038  L. 
•943  R. 
•858  Wl 
-640  T. 
•612  WL 
•496  T. 
•864  T. 

•708 
1-286  C. 
1-838  M. 
1-827  P. 


87-28 
30-18 

65-00 
15-Crt) 
36-20 
47-81 
40-93 
40-25 


83-18 
75-56 
69-25 
43-43 
58-75 
44-41 
3675 
84-56 
34-00 
47-65 

42-75 
37-50 
8200 
^■06 

83-20 
25-22 


5106 
37-87 
5S-06 
47-50 
48-12 
34-75 
52-70 
64-87 
58-93 
53-63 
4000 
38-81 
31^0o 
22-75 

4398 
80-37 
88-81 
82-93 


Tredgold's  Carpentry,  p.  298. 
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TABLE  XVI. — Spsoifio  Gbavitt  and  WsiaHT  of  a  cubio  foot  of  oiffesbnt 

Woods — continued. 


r 


Kind  of  Wood,  and  state. 


Speciilc 
gravity. 


Lime  tree, 

Do. 

Do. 
liOgwood, 
Mahogany  (Spanish),  dry 

Do.  dry, 

Do.  (Honduras),  dry,  - 
Maple  (Norway), 

Do.     dry. 

Do.  (oommoD),  dry,    - 
Medlar  tree,    - 
Mulberry  tree  (Spanish), 
Oak  (live),  half  seasoned, 

Do.  (English  green),  - 

Do.  (French  green),  - 

Do.  (Irish  bog). 

Do.  (evei^green), 

Do.  (Adriatic), 

Do.  (black  bog),  dry,  - 

Do.  (white  American), 
half  seasoned. 

Do.    {Quercus  tessili- 
Jlora), 

Do.  (American  white), 

Do.    ( Provence),   sea- 
soned. 

Do.    {Quercus   robur), 
dry. 

Do.  (English),  seasoned. 

Do.  ( Dan  tzic),  seasoned. 

Do.  (American),  red,  - 

Do.  (Riga),  dry. 

Do.  (English),  from  an 
old  tree,  dry, 
Olive  tree. 
Orange  tree,     - 
Pear  tree,  dry. 

Do. 
Pine  (American  pitch), 
dry. 

Do.     (do.),    seasoned, 

Do.  (pinaster),  green, 

Do.  (Scotch),  green,   - 

Do.  (Mar  Forest), 


•604  M. 

•664  H. 

•480  T. 

•»13  P. 

•852  T. 

•816  W. 

•560  T. 

•796  L. 

•765  P. 

•624  T. 

•944  M. 

•897  M. 
1-216  Ch. 
M13  C. 
106.3  Bu. 
1^046  C. 

•994  H. 

•993  B. 

•965  R. 

•908  Ch. 

•879  T. 

•840  H. 
•828  D. 

•807  T. 

•777  C. 
•755  T. 
•752  L. 
•688  T. 
•625  T. 

•927  M. 
•705  M. 
•708  T. 
•646  B. 
•936  T. 

•741  C. 
•837  Wi. 
•816  Wi. 
•696  B. 


Weight 

of  a 

cubic 

foot  in 

poQiids. 


Kind  of  Wood,  and  state. 


Specific 
grarity. 


Weight 

of  a 

cubic 

foot  in 

pounda 


37^75 
35  25 
-SO-OO 
57*06 
53*30 
51^00 
35^00 
49^68 
47-18 
32-76 
5900 
56-06 
76-03 
69^56 
66-43 
65-37 
62-25 
62-06 
60-31 
56^75 

64^97 

52^50' 
51-75 

50-47 

48-56 
47-24 
47  00 
43-00 
39-06 

57-93 
44-06 
44-25 
40-37 
58-6 

46-81 
52-35 
51-08 
43-50 


Pine  (planted  Scotch), 

dry, 
Do.  (Scotch),  dry, 

Do.(Memel),diy    ^^ 

Do.  (Riga),  dry,  j  ^"^ 

Da  (Weymouth),  dry. 

Da  (American),  dry,  - 
Plane  (occidental),  dry. 

Do.  (oriental). 
Plane  tree  (common). 

See  sycamore. 
Plum  tree, 

Do. 
Poona  (seasoned). 
Poplar  (Spanish,  white). 

Do.  (black),  dry. 

Do.  (Lombardy),  dry. 
Quince  tree,     - 
Sassafras, 
Satin  wood, 

Saul  (Bengal),  seasoned, 
Service  tree,     - 
Sissoo  (Bengal),sea8oned, 
Stinkwood  (seasoned),  - 
Sycamore, 

Do.,        dry,  - 
Teak,  dry. 

Da 

Do.,  seasoned. 
Tulip  tree, 
Vine, 
Walnut  tree,  green, 

Do.  (American), 

Do.  (French), 

Do.,  dry, 
Willow,  green. 

Do.,      diy.  jfr""" 

Yellow  wood  (seasoned), 
Yew  (Spanish), 

Do.  (Dutch), 

Do.  .  - 


•529  T. 

•429  Wi. 
•653 
-644  T. 
•480 
•466  T. 
-460'T. 
•368  T. 
•648  E. 
•638  H. 


•786  M. 
•663  P. 
•635  C. 
•629  M. 
•421  T. 
■374  E. 
•705  M. 
•482  P. 
•952  R. 
•994  L. 
•742  H. 
■889  L. 
•681  C. 
•645  H. 
•690  E. 
•882  Ch. 
•745  B. 
•667  C. 
•477  H. 
1-237  M. 
•920  E. 
•736  H. 
•671  M 
•616  T. 
•619  E. 
•668 
•404  T. 
•667  C. 
•807  M. 
•788  M. 
•788  H. 


83-06 

26-81 
34-56 
84-00 
80-00 
29-12 
2876 
2800 
40^50 
88-62 


49^06 
41^43 
89-95 
83-06 
26-31 
24-37 
44-00 
80-]  2 
69-60 
62^12 
46^37 
66-62 
42-56 
40-31 
36-87 
62^00 
46^56 
41-06 
29^81 
77-31 
57-60 
45-98 
41-93 
38-60 
38-68 
36  60 
25-26 
41-06 
60*48 
49-26 
48-62 


The  letters  following  the  specific  gravities  refer  to  the  authorities — B.,  Barlow ; 
Bu.,  BufiPon ;  C,  Couche ;  Ch.,  from  Chapman  on  Pretervatum  of  Timber;  E.,  Ebbels ; 
H.,  from  Rondelet*s  table ;  J.,  Juiin;  L.,  Layman;  M.,  Muschenbroek;  P.,  PhUosophical 
Transactioni,  VoL  !.,  Lowthorp's  Abridgement;  R.,  Ralph  Tredgold ;  S.,  Scoresby;  T., 
Tredgold ;  W.,  Watson  (Bishop) ;  Wi.,  Wiebeking. 
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TABLE  XVII. — Sptcifio  Gbatitt  axd  Wbioht  op  ▲  oubio  rooT  or  tabioub  Matkbiaia* 


N«me  of  the  Sabitanoe. 


gravity. 


Weight 

of  a 

cubic 

foot  In 

pounds. 


Name  of  the  Sabatanoe. 


Specific 
grarity. 


Weight 

of  a 

eabic 

foot  In 

poonds. 


Air  (atmospheric), 
Alabaster.  Seegypsom. 
Ballast,  drained. 

Do.  (Fairhead), 

Do.  (Derbyshire), 

Do.'  (Gittnt's    Cause- 
way), 

Do.  do. 

Do.  (Rowley  rag), 
Bees*  wax  (yellow). 
Bismuth  (cast). 
Bitumen,  of  Judea» 
Bone,  Beef, 
Brass  (wire  drawn), 

Do.  (plate),  - 

Do.  (cast),     > 

Brick  (common),  J  . 

Do.  (red). 

Do.  (pale  red). 

Do.,  - 

Da  (common  London 

stock). 
Do.  paving    (English 

clinker). 
Do.  (Dutch  clinker),  - 
Do.  (Welsh  fire). 
Brickwork,  about 
Broken  stone.  See  stone. 
Cement  (Roman)  and 
sand  in  equal  parts. 
Do.,  alone  (cast), 

CluJk.  j^- 

Do.(Cambridge  clunch) 
Do.  (Dorking), 
Charcoal  from  birch. 
Do.  from  fir,  - 
Do.  from  oak. 
Do.  from  pine, 

Clay  (potter's), 

Do.  (common), 

Do.,  with  gravel. 

Do.,  puddling. 

Do.,  slato.    See  slato. 
Coke,   - 
Coal  (Kilkenny), 

Do.  (Glasgow  splint), 

Do.  (Cannel), 


from 
to 


•0012 


800 
2-478 
2-95    K. 
2-921  W. 
2-90    K. 

2-864  Br. 
2-478  K. 

•965 
9-822 
M04 

2-08t 
8-544 
8-441  W. 
8-100  P. 
1-567 
2-000 
2-168  Re. 
2-085  Re. 
1-857  Be. 
1-841  T. 

1-668  R. 

1-482  R. 
2-408  T. 


1-817  T. 

1-600  R 
2-315 
2-657  Th. 
2-667  W. 
1-169  R. 

-542  K. 

•441  K. 

•332  K. 

•280  K. 
1-800 
2-085  K. 
1-919  Be. 
2-560 


•744  K. 
1-526  K. 
1-290  Th. 
1-272  Th. 


•075 

97-4 

187-60 
154-87 
184-87 
182-56 
181-25 

179^00 
154-87 

60^81 
618-87 

69-00 

534-00 
527-56 
606-26 
97-81 
125  00 
135-50 
13031 
116-06 
115-06 

108-81 

92*62 

150-50 

95*00 

118*66 

100-00 

144-68 

166-06 

166-06 

116-81 

88-87 

27-56 

2076 

17-60 

112-60 

130-81 

119-93 

160-00 

118-86 

46-50 
96-37 
80-62 
79-50 


Coal  (Newcastle 

caking). 
Concrete,  Ballast  and 

Portland  Cement, 
Copper  (British  sheet), 
Do.     (British  cast), 

Earth  (common),  |  ^ 

Do.  (loamy  or  strong). 
Do.  (rammed), 
Do.  (looee  or  sandy),  - 
Firestone.    See  stone. 

Do.  (black  Cambridge) 
Freestone.    See  stone. 
Glass,  white  flint, 

Do.,  plate. 

Do.,  crown,   - 
Grold,  pure  cast, 

Do.,  standard. 


Granite, 


from 
to 


Do.  ^Guernsey), 

Do.  (Aberdeen gray), 

Do.  (Cornish), 

Do.  (do.). 

Do.  (Aberdeen  red), - 

Do.  (Cornish),  - 
Gravel, 
Gunpowder  (soUd), 

Da  (shaken),  - 

Gypsum  (plaster  stone). 

Iron  (W).  j  ^ 

Do.,  hammered. 
Do.,  not  hammered,  - 

Do.  (oMt).         j  ^ 

Da  (horizontal  ditto). 

Do.  (vertical  castings). 
Ivory,  - 
Lead  (milled),  - 

Do.  (cast),     - 

Do.,  black.  See  Plum- 
bago. 
Lime,  quick,    - 
Limestone.    See  stone 

and  marble. 
Loam.    See  earth. 

Marble,  j  ^"^ 


1-269  Th. 

4-464 

8785  Ha. 

8-607  Ha. 

1-520 

1-984 

2-016 

1-684  Pa. 

1-520 

1-800 

2-580 

2-630  Th. 

2-592  W. 

3-000 

2*760 

2-520 
19*861  Br. 
17*724  Th, 

2-999 

2-538  K. 

2-999  W. 

2-664  R. 

2*662  Re. 

2-658  R. 

2-643  R. 

2*624  T. 

1-749  P. 

1746 
•922 

2*286  W. 

7*600 

7-800  K. 

7768  M. 

7-600  M. 

7*600 

7*200  Th. 

7*118  Re. 

7*074  Re. 

1*826  P. 
11-407  Th. 
11-852  Br. 


•848  Be. 


2-840 
2-580 


79*81 

140*00 

649*06 

537*93 

95*0(r 

124-00 

126-00 

99-00 

95*00 

112*60 

161*25 

164*37 

162*00 

187*50 
172-50 
157-50 
1210*06 
1107*75 
187*47 
158-62 
187*47 
166-6 
166-37 
165-81 
16518 
164-00 
109-32 
109-06 
67*62 
142-87 
475-00 
487-50 
485-18 
475-00 
475-00 
450-00 
444*56 
44212 
114-12 
712-93 
709*50 


62-68 


177*50 
161-25 


Tredgold's  Carpentry,  p.  800. 


t  Bevan,  PhU,  Mag,  1826,  p.  181. 
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TABLE  XYIL — Spxcifio  Gbavitt  and  Weioht  or  a  oubio  foot  of  vabious  Matjebials — 

continued. 


WeUrht 

1 

Weight 

Name  of  the  Substancci 

Specific 
gravity. 

of  a 

cubic 
foot  in 
pounds.  • 

Name  of  the  Substance. 

Specific 
grarity. 

of  a 

cubic 

foot  In 

pounds. 

Marble,  Parian  white, 

2-837  K. 

177-81 

Plumbago,orb]acklead, 

2-267 

141-68 

Do.,  veined  white,     - 

2-726  Re. 

170-37 

Porphyry  (green), 

2-875 

179-68 

Do.,  Carrara  white,  - 

2-717  K. 

169-81 

Do.         (red), 

2-793 

174-56 

Do.,         do.      blue,  - 

2-718  K. 

169-56 

Potetone,              1  ^"^ 

3-000 

187-50 

Do.,  Italian  black,    - 

2-712  K. 

169-50 

2-768  K. 

178-00 

Do.,  Derbyshire  entro- 
chal. 

2-709  R. 

169-31 

Puzzolana,              ^^"^ 

2-570 
2-850  K. 

160-62 
17812 

Do.,  Sajcon  gray, 
Do.,  Brabant  black,  • 

2-700  K. 

168-75 

'  Quartz  (crystallized),  - 

2-655 

165-93 

2-697  Re. 

168-56 

Roe-stone.    See  stone. 

Do.,  Derbyshire  black. 

2-690  W. 

168-12 

Road-grit.    See  sand. 

Do.,  Namur  black,    - 

2-682  R. 

167-62 

Road  metal.   See  stone. 

Do.,  Sienna  yellow,  - 
Do.,  Pallion     brown 

2-677  K. 
2-586  R. 

167-81 
161-62 

Rubble  masonry. 

from 
to 

145-00 
160-00 

figored. 

Sand  (pure  quartz),      • 

2-750 

171-87 

MTl.                          j^ 

1-600 

100-00 

Do.,  river,     - 

1-886  Be. 

117-87 

2-870  Th. 

179-87 

Do.,    River   Thames 

1-688  T. 

102-37 

Mercniy  (fluid), 

13-568  Br. 

848-00 

(best). 

Mortar, 

1-715  Be. 

107-18 

Do.,  pit   (dean   but 

1-610  T. 

100-62 

Do.  of  river  sand  three 

1-615  Ra 

100-98 

coarse). 

parts,  of  lime  in 

Do.,  pit  (fine-grained 

1-528  T. 

95-18 

paste  two  parts, 

and  clean). 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  well  beat 

1-898  Ro. 

118-31 

Do.,     scrapcid     from 

1-494  T. 

98-87 

together, 

London         roads 

Do.  of  pit  sand  three 

1-588  Ro. 

99-25 

(road-grit). 

parts,  of  lime  in 

Do.,    pit    (very    fine 

1-480  T. 

92-50 

paste  two  parts. 

grained). 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  well  beat 

1-908  Ro. 

118-98 

Do.,    River    Thames 

1-454  T. 

90-87 

together, 

(inferior). 

Do.  of  pounded  tOe 

1-457  Ro. 

91-06 

Sandstone.    See  stone. 

three     parts,     of 

Serpentine,     Anglesey 

2-683  R. 

167-68 

quick-lime       two 

green. 

parts, 

Do.,  blackish  green,  - 

2-574  K. 

160-87 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  well  beat 

1-668  Ro. 

108-93 

Do.,     dark     reddish 

2-561  K. 

160-06 

together. 

brown. 

Do.,  common,  of  chalk 

1-550  R. 

96-87 

Silver,  pure  cast, 

10-474  Br. 

654-62 

lime,    and    sand. 

Do.,  standard. 

10-312  Th. 

644-50 

diy, 

Slate,  Welsh,  - 

2-888  K. 

180-50 

Do.,  the  lining  of  an 

1-549  Ro. 

96-81 

Do.,  Anglesey, 

Do.,    Westmoreland, 

2-876  K. 

17975 

antique    reservoir 

2-791  W. 

174-48 

near  Rome, 

pale  blue. 

Do.,  from  the  interior 

1-414  Ro. 

88-87 

Do.,  do.,  dark  blue,  - 

2-781  W. 

173-81 

of    an    old    wall. 

Do.,  do.,  pale  greenish 

2-768  W. 

173-00 

Rome, 

blue. 

Do.,  lime,  sand,  and 

1-884  R. 

86-50 

Do.,  do.,  blackish  blue. 

2-758  W. 

172-37 

hair,      used      for 

used  for  floors. 

plastering,  dry, 

Do.,  Welsh  rag. 

2-752  K 

172-00 

Oolite.    See  stone,  roe. 

Do.,    Westmoreland, 

2-782  W. 

170-75 

Peat,  hard. 

1-329 

83-06 

fine  grained  pale 

Pebble  (English), 

2-609 

168-06 

blue, 

Pewter, 

7-248 

453-00 

Do.,  Cornwall,  greyish 

2-512  K. 

157-00 

Pitch,  . 

1-150  P. 

71-87 

blue, 

Plaster  (cast),  - 

1-286  Be. 

80-37 

Stone,  Bath  (roe-stone). 

2-494  K. 

155-87 

Platina  pure,   - 

21-581  Th. 

1345-68 

1    Do.,  do. 

1-975  R. 

123-43 
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TABLE  XVIL— Spboitio  Gbavitt  and  Wbiobt  of  a  cubic  foot  of  yabioub  Matibials— 

continued. 


Weight 

Wei«;ht 

1 

Name  of  Um  SolMtonoe. 

SpecMlc 

grarlty. 

of  a 
cubic 
foot  in 

Name  of  the  Sahstance. 

SpecUlc 
gravity. 

of  a 

csbic 

foot  in 

poundiw 

pounds 

• 

Stone,  blue  liu  (lime- 

2-467  R. 

154*18 

Stone,   Portland   (roe- 

2*428  Re. 

151-43 

Btone), 

stone), 

Do.,         Bromley-fall 

2'j;06  Re. 

156*62 

Do.,  do.,  do.. 

2113  R. 

132*06 

(Bandstone)y 

Do.,  pumice. 

•629  R 

39*31 

Do.,  do.. 

2*261  B. 

141*31 

Do.,  Purbeck, 

2*680  W. 

167-50 

Do.,  Bristol  stone,     • 

2-610 

156-87 

Do.,  do., 

2*599  Re. 

102-43 

Do.,     Burford    (diy 

2  049  P. 

128*06 

Do.,    Roach    Abbey 

1*893  R. 

118-31 

piece), 

(magneeian   lime- 

Do., Caen  (calcareous 

2*108  R. 

13176 

stone). 

sandstone), 

Do.   (Tottenhoe  cal- 

1*800 T. 

112-50 

Do.,    Ciitheroe  lime- 

2*686 W. 

167-87 

careous  sandstone),' 

1 

stone, 

Do.,  Woodstock  flae- 

2*614  K. 

163-37 

Do.,    Collalo,    white 

2-423  Re. 

161*43   :          stone, 

1 

(sandstone), 

Do.,  Yorkflhirepaving, 

2*507  Re. 

156-68 

Do.,  do., 

2-040  R. 

127-50 

Do.,  do.,  do.. 

2*356  R. 

147-25 

Do.,  Craigleith,  sand- 

2-452 R«. 

163-25 

Stone,  limestone  broken 

1*44 

90-00 

stone. 

to  go    through  a 

Do.,  do.. 

2-360  R. 

147*50 

two-inch  ring. 

Do.,  Derbyshire  (red 

2-346  Re. 

146-62 

Stonework,      mean 

107*00? 

friable  sandstone). 

weight    according 
to  Belidor,  about 

Do.,  Dundee, 

2*530  Re. 

158*12 

Do.,  do.. 

2-617  T. 

157*31    i  Shingle, 

1-424  Pa. 

89*00 

Do.  (grindstone), 

2143 

183-93 

m»«»l                .     5  '"*°^ 

7*780 

4S6-25 

Do.,    Hedding-stone, 

2-029  P. 

126-81 

^'^^                    1  to        7-840  Th. 

490^0 

lax  kind. 

' 

Syenite  (Mount  Sorrel),'  2*621 

163-81 

Do.,     Hilton    (sand- 

2177 a 

136-06 

Tile  (coDomon  plain),  - 

1S53  R. 

11615 

stone), 

Do.,  - 

1815  Be. 

113-43 

Do.,  Kentish  rag,      -     2*675  R. 

167*18  , 

Tin,  hammered. 

7-299  Br. 

45d-lS 

Do.,  Ketton  (roe-stone)    2*494  K. 

155-87 

Do.,  pure  cast, 

7*291  Br. 

455-68 

Do.,  do., 

2-068  R. 

128*62 

Toadstone  (Derbyshire), 

2-921  W. 

182-5*5 

Do.,  Kincardine  (sand- 

2-448 T. 

153*00 

Tufa  (Roman), 

1-217  Ro. 

76-(»t5 

stone), 

Water,  sea. 

1*027  Th. 

64-18 

Do.,  Limerick  (black 

2*698  Re. 

162*37 

Do.,  rain. 

1*000 

62*50 

compact  limestone), 

Wheat, 

•64 

48-00 

Do.,  Pennarth  (lime- 

2*663 W. 

165-81 

Whinstone  (Scotch),    • 

2-760  W. 

172*50 

stone). 

Wood  ashes,    - 

•933  P. 

58*32 

Do.,    Portland    (roe- 

2-461  W. 

163*81 

Wood  petrified,            -     2*841  P. 

146*31 

stone). 

1 

Zinc,  -            -            -     7*028  W. 

489-25 
The  rest 

Part  of  the  letters  of  ] 

reference  ar 

B  explaine 

• 

d  in  a  note  to  the  preoe< 

[ling  table. 

are  as  follows:— Be.,  Belidor ;  Br.  Brisson  ;  Ha.,  Hatchet;  K.,  from  Kirwan's  Mineralogtf; 
Re.,  Rennie,  P)UL  Magaeine^  VoL  liii. ;  Ro.,  Rondelet ;  Th.,  from  Dr.  Thomson's  SifOetn  of 
Chjemistrtft  5th  edition ;  Pa.,  Pasley,  Course  of  Military  Instruction. 
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TABLE  XVIII.— Fob  Convsbtino  Tons  into  Lbs.  Avoirdupois. 


Tods. 

Lbs. 

0-05 

112 

0-10 

224 

0-16 

336 

0*20 

448 

0-25 

560 

0-30 

672 

0-35 

784 

0-40 

896 

0-45 

1,008 

0-50 

1,120 

0-55 

1,232 

0-60 

1,344 

0-66 

1,456 

0-70 

1,568 

0-76 

1,680 

0-80 

1,792 

0-85 

1,904 

0-90 

2,016 

0-95 

2,128 

1 

2,240 

2 

4,480 

3 

6,720 

4 

8,960 

5 

11,200 

6 

13,440 

7 

15,680 

8 

17,920 

9 

20,160 

10 

22,400 

11 

24,640 

Tons. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 


Lbs. 

26,880 
29,120 
31,360 
33,600 
35,840 
38,080 
40,320 
42,560 
44,800 
47,040 
49,280 
61,520 
53,760 
56,000 
58,240 
60,480 
62,720 
64,960 
67,200 
69,440 
71,680 
73,920 
76,160 
78,400 
80,^540 
82,880 
85,120 
87,360 
89,600 
91,840 


Tons. 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


Lbs. 


94,080 
96,320 
98,560 
100,800 
103,040 
105,280 
107,520 
109,760 
112,000 
114,240 
116,480 
118,720 
120,960 
123,200 
125,440 
127,680 
129,920 
132,160 
134,400 
136,640 
138,880 
141,120 
143,360 
1 45,600 
147,840 
150,080 
152,320 
164,560 
156,800 
159,040 


Tons. 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 


Lbs. 

161,280 
163,520 
165,760 
168,000 
170,240 
172,480 
174,720 
176,960 
179,200 
181,440 
183,680 
185,920 
183,160 
190,400 
192,640 
194,880 
197,120 
199,360 
201,600 
203,840 
206,080 
208,320 
210,560 
212,800 
215,040 
217,280 
219,520 
221,760 
224,000 
226,240 
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TABLE  XIX. — Foe  ooifYXBTiNO  Lbs.  Avoibddpois  into  Tok& 


Lbt. 

Tons. 

LbflL 

1 
Tons. 

1 

Lba. 

Toniw 

1 

LtML 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

0 

0-000 

775 

0-846 

28,000 

10-268 

54,000 

24-107 

85,000 

87-946 

25 

0011 

800 

0-857 

24,000 

10-714 

55,000 

24-554 

86,000 

38-393 

50 

0-022 

825 

0-868 

25,000 

11161 

56,000 

25-000 

87,000 

38  889 

75 

0088 

850 

0-379 

26,000 

11-607 

57,000 

25-446 

88,000 

89-286 

100 

0-045 

875 

0-890 

27,000 

12-054 

58,000 

25-893 

89,000 

39-782 

125 

0-056 

900 

0-402 

28,000 

12-500 

59,000 

26-389 

90,000 

1 

40-178 

150 

0-067 

925 

0-413 

29,000 

12-946 

60,000 

26-786 

91,000 

40-625 

175 

0-078 

950 

0-424 

30,000 

13-893 

61,000 

27-232 

92,000 

41-071  ' 

200 

0-089 

975 

0-435 

31,000 

13-889 

62,000 

27-678 

98,000 

41-518 

225 

• 

0100 

1,000 

0-446 

32,000 

14-286 

63,000 

28-125 

94,000 

41-964 

250 

0112 

2,000 

0-893 

38,000 

14-732 

64,000 

28-571 

,  95,000 

42-411 

275 

0-123 

3,000 

1-389 

34,000 

15-178 

65,000 

29-018 

96,000 

42-857 

300 

0134 

4,000 

1-786 

35,000 

15-625 

66,000 

29-464 

97,000 

43-303 

325 

0-145 

5,000 

2-282 

36,000 

16-071 

67,000 

29-911 

98,000 

43-750 

350 

0156 

6,000 

2-678 

87,000 

16-518 

68,000 

80-357 

99,000 

44-196 

875 

0167 

7,000 

3-125 

38,000 

16*964 

69,000 

30-804 

100,000 

44-648 

400 

0179 

8,000 

8-571 

1 

89,000 

17-411 

70,000 

81-250 

101,000 

45  089 

425 

0-190 

9,000 

4-018 

40,000 

17-857 

71.000 

31-696 

102,000 

45-535 

450 

0-201 

10,000 

4-464 

41,000 

18-308 

72,000 

32143 

103,000 

45-982 

475 

0-212 

11,000 

4-911 

42,000 

18-750 

78,000 

32-589 

104,000 

46-4-28 

500 

0-223 

12,000 

1 

5-357 

43,000 

19-196 

1 

74,000 

33036 

105,000 

46-875 

525 

0-234 

13,000 

5-804 

44,000 

19-643 

75,000 

33-482 

106,000 

47-321 

550 

0-246 

14,000 

6-250 

45,000 

20089 

76,000 

33-929 

107,000 

47-768 

575 

0-257 

15,000 

6-696 

46,000 

20-535 

77,000 

84-375 

108,000 

48-214 

600 

0-268 

16,000 

7-148 

47,000 

20-982 

78,000 

84-821 

109,000 

48-660 

625 

0-279 

17,000 

7-589 

48,000 

21-428 

1 

79,000 

85-268 

110,000 

49107 

650 

0-290 

18,000 

8-036 

49,000 

21-875  ' 

80,000 

35-714 

111,000 

49554 

675 

0-301 

19,000 

8-482 

50,000 

22-321 

81,000 

36-161 

112,000 

50-000 

700 

0-813 

20,000 

8-929 

51,000 

22-768 

82,000 

36-607 

118,000 

50-446 

725 

0-324 

21,000 

9-375 

52,000 

23-214 

88,000 

37054 

114,000 

50-893 

750 

0-835 

22,000 

9-821 

53,000 

23-660 

84,000 

37-500 

115,000 

51-339 

1 
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TABLE  XX.— CHA.NNSL  Ibok  Sections  of  vabious  thickkebses, 

IN  PBOPOBTION  TO  THEIB  SIZE. 


W fl 


Bam. 

sues, 

B*M. 

Sides. 

Base. 

Sides. 

Base. 

Sides. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

Inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

1 

A  by    A 

2 

2 

by    2 

4 

ijbyil 

«A 

21 

by  2i 

i 

1     >.      1 

2i 

U 

.,   li 

4 

ij    ,.  iJ 

6i 

3 

,.   8 

1 

i     «     i 

2| 

lA 

»  1-ftr 

4 

8       „   8 

7 

2 

..   2 

« 

Tf    »>       Te 

2| 

1| 

»   If 

41 

2       „   2 

7 

2| 

..   2| 

i 

f    .>    1 

2t 

»   li 

41 

2i     ,.   21 

7 

2f 

..   2} 

i 

1     „  1 

2J 

..   li 

41 

li     ..   li 

7 

3 

„  s 

1 

i    »    i 

2J 

,.   1| 

44 

1|     ..   1» 

7 

Si 

..  sj 

1 

i  »  1 

8 

..     } 

44 

li     .,   li 

74 

2 

»   2 

1 

1    ,.  1 

3 

,,     1 

44 

2       „   2 

74 

2i 

..   2i 

1 

U    ..  li 

3 

..    'i 

44 

2i     „   2} 

7i 

3 

„   8 

n 

i    .,    i 

3 

.,   If 

4i 

3       „   3 

7J 

2 

..   2 

n 

1    .,    i 

8 

»   U 

4J 

2A  ,.   2tV 

7J 

21 

»   2J 

li 

i    ,.    i 

3 

..   IJ 

5 

li     ,.   li 

8 

8| 

..   Si 

u 

i    ,.    i 

3 

„   2 

5 

2       „   2 

8 

Si 

..   8} 

u 

i    ..    i 

3 

,,   8 

5 

2i     „   2i 

8 

8J 

„   8} 

u 

1      „  1 

Si 

..   li 

5 

2!     ,.   2f 

8 

4 

„   4 

u 

u  »  n 

Si 

..  li 

5 

2i     ,.   2f 

8 

41 

..   4i 

u 

1    .,  1 

8i 

£m 

..   2 

5 

8       „   3 

8i 

2i 

..   2i 

X4 

2       „   2 

Si 

„  IJ 

6i 

U    ..  li 

8i 

li 

,.   li 

11 

1     »     i 

34 

..  If 

6 

2A  „   2A 

9 

2A 

..   2A 

H 

li     ..   li 

Si 

,.   2i 

6 

2i     „  24 

9 

Si 

.,   Si 

2 

i     ..     i 

4 

„   1 

6 

8       „   8 

9i 

Sf 

..   Si 

2 

1       »   1 

i 

..   li 

6 

Si     »   Si 

n 

SA 

»   8A 

2 

li     ..     } 

4 

..   1| 

6 

4       ,.   4 

10 

34 

»  Si 

2 

U    .,  ij 

4 

»   li 

«i 

IJ     ..   If 
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TABLE  XXL— Rolled  laos  Gibdxbs. 


Depth. 
inch. 

Width 
of 

Flanges. 

Approximate 

weight 

per  foot 

1 

,  Depth. 

Width 

of 
Flanges. 

Approximate 

wekht 

per  foot. 

inch. 

lbs. 

inch. 

inch. 

the. 

19} 

6i     by 

«i 

97 

10 

6i 

by 

6i 

16 

6 

4                        WW 

6 

70 

10 

6 

n 

5 

34    to    36 

16 

H   ., 

5* 

60 

10 

** 

n 

*i 

31      „     42 

16J 

6*      .. 

^4 

60    to     71 

10 

i 

n 

i 

29     „    39 

15 

H     » 

5i 

59 

n 

<i 

n 

*J 

38     „     42 

15 

6 

5 

70 

9* 

31 

n 

Si 

20     „     28 

U 

6        „ 

6 

60 

91 

<i 

If 

*i 

28     „    36 

13} 

6        „ 

6 

54    to     56 

91 

Si 

»» 

Si 

24 

13} 

5i      « 

5* 

54     „     62 

91 

Si 

>i 

Si 

24     to    30     , 

12A 

8i      „ 

81 

150 

91 

Si 

»t 

Si 

21     „     29 

12 

10        „ 

10 

118     to  120 

91 

Si 

n 

Si 

28     „     28     I 

12 

6        „ 

6 

57     „     65 

9 

Si 

» 

5J 

88     ,.     40 

12 

5i      „ 

51 

60 

9 

6 

>f 

5 

32     „    864  ; 

12 

5        „ 

5 

41    to     60 

9 

6 

n 

3 

28     „    32 

11 

3        „ 

3 

30 

9 

4i 

n 

*i 

32     „    35 

lOi 

2}      ., 

2} 

27    to     83 

9 

4 

n 

i 

30      „    35 

IP* 

2«    „ 

2H 

29 

9 

H 

i» 

Si 

10* 

H      » 

5i 

35    to     37 

9 

Si 

i» 

Si 

25 

10} 

3A    " 

3^ 

42 

9 

2i 

)f 

2i 

22 

lOi 

6J      „ 

5J 

66 

8} 

3J 

)i 

35 

28    to    27 

lOJ 

6i      » 

5i 

35    to     45 

8« 

3 

»i 

3 

20      „    28 

lOA 

6A    » 

fii'ir 

85 

84 

5 

". 

S 

80     „    32 

10 

8        „ 

8 

62    to     63 

84 

4i 

n 

*i 

28      „    29 

10 

«        » 

6 

84 

*i 

»> 

<i 
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TABLE  XXL— RoLLXD  iBoir  Gibdbbb — otmtinued. 


Depth, 
inch. 

Width 

o( 
Fluiget 

Apprnxiinafce 

weight 

per  foot. 

Depth. 

Width 

of 
Flanges. 

Approximate 

weight 

per  foot. 

inch. 

Ibfl. 

inch. 

inch. 

Ibe. 

81 

4 

by 

4 

32 

3       by 

3 

19    to    22 

84 

S 

tt 

8 

25     to     84 

2§      f, 

2f 

15 

84 

2* 

ft 

2i 

17     „     27 

2i      ,, 

24) 

14    to    18 

8} 

i 

t> 

4 

45 

2|      ff 

21 1 

8 

6 

»> 

5 

29     to    34 

1 

2|      » 

li 

9 

8 

*i 

ff 

4i 

28     „     35 

21      f, 

21 

14    to    18 

8 

44 

ft 

44 

83     „     34 

61 

3i      ff 

81 

15     „    18 

8 

4 

»> 

4 

21     „     80 

«i 

3        „ 

8 

18 

8 

8J 

t) 

3J 

24     „     27 

61 

2J      „ 

'*! 

11    to    18 

8 

8J 

n 

H 

26     „     30 

61 

2        f. 

2    1 

8 

3 

t$ 

3 

27 

61 

18      f, 

li 

121   „    15 

8 

2i 

n 

24 

15     to    20 

6 

6        „ 

6 

29     „    32 

8 

2J 

n 

2i 

20 

6 

5        „ 

6 

25     »    81 

7i 

21 

n 

2J 

24 

6 

H      ff 

44 

24 

n 

i\ 

»> 

4f 

27     to    30 

6 

^Ti     f» 

4A 

24 

7i\ 

2i 

99 

u 

9     ff     11 

6 

4        ff 

4 

16    to    19 

7i 

64 

n 

64 

42     „     45 

6 

Sf      „ 

8f 

21 

7 

tf 

7 

46 

6 

H    ,f 

84 

17 

6 

n 

6 

6 

81      f, 

81 

17 

i 

44 

» 

4 

27 

6 

8        „ 

3 

13    to    22 

1 

1       y 

4 

If 

4 

25 

6 

2i      ,f 

21 

18     „    15 

8J 

If 

24 

20     to    26 

6 

2        „ 

11 

12     „    14 

3J 

ff 

34 

19     ,f     25 

H 

H      f. 

81 

18     „    20 

84 

ff 

84 

23     „     25 

H 

8        „ 

'1 

11     ff    15 

84 

ff 

34 

21     „     22 

51 

2i      f, 

21 1 

34 

ff 

34 

19     „     22 

51 

21      ff 

21 

8     ff    13 
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Depth. 

Width 

of 
lUngei. 

ApprozJmftte 

weight 

per  foot. 

Depth. 

Width 

or 

Fluge*. 

Approxtanete 

weight 

per  foot. 

inch. 

inoh. 

lbs. 

inch. 

inch. 

lbs. 

H 

2       by 

M 

9     to    13 

4i 

24    by 

24 

11 

6J 

U      ,. 

Hi 

*i 

>      » 

3 

25 

6A 

2i      ,. 

2J 

15     „      18 

^ 

21      » 

21 

12    to    15 

6 

6        „ 

6 

24 

4 

4       „ 

4 

19     „    29 

5 

4      » 

4J 

22    to     24 

4 

8       „ 

3 

10 

6 

2i      „ 

2J 

18 

4 

2|      ,. 

2i 

8 

6 

U      „ 

IJ 

8    to     11 

4 

1 

2       „ 

M 

7    to     8 

fi 

H      « 

8ij 

n    „    16 

4 

U      » 

lii 

5 

8        „ 

8  S 

4 

Ig        n 

ii 

6     .,    8 

*i 

4        „ 

8 

16     „     18 

4 

14     » 

14 

7 

n 

4       » 

2J 

14     „     18 

^ 

21      „ 

21 

11 

ii 

8g      >. 

8i 

14     „     18 

Si 

u  .. 

14 

7    to     9 

*i 

8|      .. 

2tt 

14     „     18 

1 

8i 

Ig    „ 

li 

4i   „      6 

a 

2J      .. 

21 

10 

8 

8       „ 

8 

9     „    U 

<i 

If      ., 

IJ 

8    to     10 

2i 

lA   » 

lA 

6 

*i 

8i      „ 

2i 

15     „     18 

24 

1      .> 

1 

4 

■  4» 

H      » 

21 

14     „     18 

21 

1     ,. 

i 

2i  to      4 

4» 

If      ., 

li 

9     „     12 

li 

11     .. 

4 

2 

*i 

4       „ 

4 

15     „     16 

li 

«   ,. 

« 

1|  to      2 

*i 

81      „ 

li 

14     „     16 

« 

4     .. 

4 

I 

*i 

H    „ 

H 

15     „     18 
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TABLE  XXIL— Deck  Bbak  Iron. 


Depth 

of 
Beam. 

Width 

of 
Flange. 

Width 

of 
Bolb. 

Average 
weight  per 
lineal  foot. 

Depth 

of 
Beam. 

Width 

of 
Flange. 

Width 

of 
Bulb. 

Average 
{weight  per 
Unealfoot. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

1 
lbs. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

lbs. 

16 

«i 

Si 

60    to    63 

8 

H 

li 

81 

15 

«4 

8i 

56    ,,    59 

8 

5i 

ij 

26    to    28 

H 

«i 

8i 

55    „    58 

8 

H 

2i 

82    „     88 

18 

8i 

Si 

54    „    57 

8 

4 

2i 

24 

12 

«i 

8i 

54    „    56 

7 

5 

2 

22 

11 

61 

2i 

42    „    44 

r 

5 

11 

22    „    25 

10 

6 

2i 

85    „    87 

7 

4i 

11 

25    „    27 

10 

H 

8 

30    „    82 

7 

4 

2J 

21 

9 

8i 

2 

85    „    37 

6 

5 

14 

18   to    20 

9 

H 

Si 

48    „    45 

6 

4 

14 

18    „    20 

9 

2 

81    „    88 

6 

4 

2i 

20 

9 

Hi 

IJ 

81    „    88 

5 

H 

s 

22   to    28 

9 

H 

3 

28    „    29 

5 

4 

14 

15    „    16 

8J 

6 

1| 

81    „    88 

5 

4 

li 

14 

^ 

64 

li 

29    „    80 

4 

3i 

li 

12   to    18 

TABLE  XXIII.— Plaibt  Bulb  Bbak  Ibok  of  yabious 

IN  FBOPOBTION  TO  THS  DEPTH. 


TirTfnrwr||p(|if|fg^ 


C 


^,  5,  5},  6,  6i,  61,  7,  74,  8,  8},  8i  9,  9},  9),  10,  11,  12,  12}  inches  deep. 


628  INDEX. 

ART. 

Shewing  rtrength.    {See  "  Ccui-iron,'*  "  Copper,"  "  RiwU,"  "  fllerf,*'  "  Timber,'' 

"  TreenaiU,**  "  ITrou^JU-irtm.'*) 
Ship-builden'  roles  for  riyetiiig,    ..-----     467 

Ship  pUtea.    {See  "  PlaUeT) 

Ships,  strains  in,  ........    526 

Silyer,  coefficient  of  linear  expansion,      •  -415 

Similar  girders,  deflection  of         -••---  -    224 

limit  of  length,     -  -  •  -  -  67, 524 

—  strength  of,  .......      67 

— —weight  of,  -    .       -  .  -  -       67,274,522,524 

Snow,  weight  of,  ..--.--         445,  494 

Solder,  tensile  strength,    .--..-.-     362 

coefficient  of  linear  expansion,      -  -  -  -  -         '  -    415 

Specific  gravity,  alloys,     ......  862,  864,  545 

bricks, 801,645 

cast-iron,  ....  346,  347,  848,  349,  545 

glass,        -  -  .  -  -  -  -805,546 

-    stone,      • -         301, 545 

tables  and  weights  of  various  materials,  -  •    545 

timber,    -------  65,  545 

wTought'iron,      -----  -         854, 645 

(See  "  Weight:') 

Speculum  metal,  tensile  strength  and  specific  gravity,      .  -  -  -    364 

coefficient  of  linear  expansion,  -----    415 

Spheres,  strength  of  hollow,  -....--    290 

Spheres  and  rollers,  crushing  strength,      -  .  *.     *      .  .  .    340 

Splintering,  -..---...     292 

Steel,  annealing  improves  and  equalizes  strength  of  steel  plates,  -  •  -    360 

coefficient  and  limit  of  elasticity,     ....         8,298,359,411 

— —  coefficient  of  linear  expansion,        ......    415 

coefficient  of  transverse  rupture,     -  .  -  .  -  -       65 

coefficient  of  torsional  rupture,        ......    238 

corrosion  of,  •  -  -  •  •  -  -  -  -    481 

crushing  strength,    -------        298,  483 

girders,         .-..----         483, 502 

pillars, 836,488,502 

proving,        -.f-----         482,  488 

punching  reduces  strength,  --..-.-    360- 

rivets, 864, 895,  483 

shearing  strength,    ....---         354,  395 

ship  plates,  -..-..--         860,  483 

tensile  strength,       -.----  364,  859,  483 

ultimate  set  after  fracture,  -------     859 

wire,  .---....-    861 
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Steel  wire  rope,    .... 

working  Btnun, 

Stiffiieas,  elastic,  .  -  •  - 

Stone  arches,         .... 

coefficients  of  elastidfy, 

coefficients  of  linear  expansion, 

coefficients  of  rupture, 

columns,      -  -  -  . 

crushing  strength, 

elasticity  of  stone  not  always  apparently 

law,        .... 

tensile  strength,     ... 

working  load, 

Strain,  centres  of,  ... 

dassification  of  ,     • 

crushing,  ... 

inch-strain,  ... 

foot-strain,  ... 

shearing.    {See  "  Shearing:*) 

tensile,       .... 

torsional,  -  -  -  - 

unit,  .... 

Strut     {See  **  PUlar.") 
Suspension  chains,  proof  strain,     - 

proportions  of  eye  and  pin, 

working  strain. 

Suspension  bridges,  ... 

rigid, 

temperature,  effect  of, 

— working  load, 

truss. 


Swivel  or  swing  bridge,     • 

Symbols  +  and  — ,  -  -  - 

• 

T,  coefficient  or  modulus  of  torsional  rupture^ 

Tee-iron  pillars,     .... 

Temperature,  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  of  various  materials, 

effect  on  cast-iron,  - 

■ effect  on  girders  and  bridges, 

—  effect  on  wrought-iron, 

effect  on  stone  bridges, 

effect  on  suspension  bridges, 

effect  on  timber, 

Tendersy  weight  of,  -  •  - 


m 


accordance 


with 


49,  217, 


ABT. 

386,  387 

•  483 
4 

459,  488 

8,413 

415,  417 

-  65 
839,  448 

-  801 
Hooke*s 

.  413 

-  867 

•  488 

-  58 
1 

-  291 
2 
2 

14,  390 

-  844 

-  280 
2 

476,  481,  482 

-  461 
476,  481 

414,  481,  503 

-  217 

-  414 
481t  493 

-  222 

-  198 
.  139 

261,  283 

•  332 

•  415 
418,  420 

414,  418,  419 

-  421 
414,  417 

-  414 

-  416 
'•  489 
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ABT. 

Tennle  rtrength  of  iDAteriAlB,        .......    344 

Timber,  adheikm  of  bolts  and  screws  in  timber,  468,  469 

adhesion  of  glae  to,         -------    864 

coefficients  and  limit  of  elasticity,  -  -  8,  412 

coefficients  of  linear  expansion,   -  ...  -        415,  416 

do.        of  transTerse  mptore,  .....      ^5 

da        of  torsional  rapture,  .....    26S 

crushing  strength  at  right  angles  to  the  fibre^     ....    4S6 

crushing  strength  lengthways,     ......    300 

glrden, 484.  485,  527 

lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,      ......    866 

pilss, 486 

pillars, 887,  888,  484  to  486 

shearing  strength,  -  -  -    897 

should  be  used  in  Urge  scantlings,  -  •      *     •  -    5  27 

tensUe  strength,  --.--._    3S5 

wet  timber  not  nearly  so  strong  as  diy  to  withstand  cnshing^    -  -    800 

working  strain,    .-....-    484  to  486 

Tin,  coefficient  of  elasticity,  .......        8 

coefficient  of  linear  expansion*  ......    415 

cmshing  strength,     •-•.-...    299 

tensQe  strvngth,        ..--.-.        862,  864 

Torsion,    -.-----..  1,  280 

Torsional  rapture,  coefficient  or  modulus  of  T,     •  -  •        281,  288 

Toughness,  ..-....--5 

Trade,  Board  of  Trade  regulations  respecting  railways,    -  •    446,  473,  476,  492 

Travelling  crane,  or  gantry,  ..-.--.    187 

Treenails,  strength  of ,      ........    897 

Triangular  arch,    ....----.    218 

— ^ girder, 220 

semi-girder,     .-.--..-    201 

Trigonometrical  functions  of  6,  the  angle  of  economy,  ....  278 
Trough  girders,     -....-.--    445 

section  of  flange,  •  ...  -  .  .  .  _    439 

Trussed  girders,  .-•-.---  187,  523 
Tubular  bridges  and  tubular  girders,  -  -  -  -  -  IS 
examples  of.    {See  **  Appendix,*^ 

« 

effect  of  changes  of  temperature  on,       -  •  418,  419 

effect  of  wind,     ...---         442,  443 

Tubular  pillars,    ........         884,  335 

Twisting  moment,  --..--..    280 

Uniform  strength,  ........19 

TTnitrstrain,  .........        2 
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Unit-strain,  economy  from  high  nnit-strainB  in  luge  girden, 
Upfletting  of  iron  under  prossoro, 

■ 

Vertical  and  diagonal  bracing,     .... 


Warren's  girder, 


economy,  relative, 
example.    {See  **  Appendix.") 


Web, 


ambignity  respecting  strains  in,      • 
angle  of  economy  in  braced  webs,  ... 
braced  generally  more  economical  than  plated  webs, 
quantity  of  material  in^       - 


181,  191 


ABT. 

502,  50D,  514 
478,486 

-    184 


183 
279 


480  to  439,  525 

,  206,  215,  256,  481 

-    275 

279,  431 

18,  54,  261  to  274,  495  to  522 


da 

-  da 

do. 

da 

Weight  of  ballast, 
—chains. 


value  of  in  aid  of  flanges, 


875 


, —  oontinuous  or  plate,  nature  and  calculation  of  strains,        15,  54^  430,  431,  525 

minimum  thickness  in  practice,  ...    431 

more  economical  in  shallow  than  in  deep  girders,    482,  433 
more  economical  than  bracing  near  the  ends  of  very 
long  girders,  .....    432 

15,  78,  100,  438,  435 

445,  545 

880,  381,  385 

,  376,  381,  886,  887 

-  445 
489,  490 
274,  521 

-  493 

-  445 
445,  447 

-  494 
445,  494 

65,  545 


—  cordage, 

—  cross-girders,    • 

—  engines  and  tenders, 

—  girders  under  200  feet 

—  people, 

—  permanent  way, 

—  roadway, 

—  roofing  materials, 


in  length. 


snow. 


timber, 

varioua  existing  bridges.    {See  **  Appendix,*') 

various  materials, 

wire  rope, 

{See  **  Specific  gravity^ 


Whalebo^ie,  tensile  strength, 

Wharf  crane, 

Wind,  force  of,     - 

Wire,  copper,  tensile  strength, 

gages, 

iron,  tensile  strength, 

rope,  tensile  strength  and  weight, 

do.,  working  load. 

Wood.    {See  **  Timberr) 


'    545 
886,  887 


-  389 

-  194 
440,  441,  494 

.    362 

-  545 

-  358 
386  to  388 

•    388 
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Wood  BcrewB,  adhesion  of,  .  .  -  - 

.        J        w      1    A     (835,843,877,878,388, 
Working  Btnun  and  workiDg  load,    |     ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Wroiight-iron,  annealing,  effect  on  starength, 
boiler  plates,  .  -  •  - 


—  coefficient  and  limit  of  eUsticity,  - 

—  coefficient  of  linear  expansion, 

—  coefficient  of  transverBe  rupture,   - 

do.       of  torsional  rapture,    '  - 

—  corrosion  of,  -  -  -  * 
—  crushing  strength, 

—  deflection,  -  -  -  - 

—  elastic  flexibility  half  that  of  cast-iron,     - 

—  elastic  limit,  .... 

—  foigings,  tensUe  strength, 

—  Kiikaldy's  oondusiona,     .  .  - 

—  ordinary  sizes  of,  .  ,  - 

—  pillars,       ----- 

—  plates.     (See  "  Plata,'') 

—  practical  method  of  stiffening  ban, 

—  proving,      ----- 

punching  experiments,        ... 

removing  akin  not  injurious  to  strength,    - 

set  after  fracture,  .  -  . 

shearing  strength, 

ship  plates.    {See  « Plata") 

temperature,  effect  of ,         - 

tensile  strength,      .  -  -  • 

toughness  very  valuable,     - 

wire,  tensile  strength, 

working  strain,       .  -  -  - 


Yellow  metal,  tensile  strength. 

Zinc,  coefficient  of  elasticity, 

coefficient  of  linear  expansion, 

crushing  strength, 


—     joints,  -  -  - 

tensile  strength, 

weight  and  specific  gravity,  - 


ABT. 

-  469 
386,  887,  888,  429,  446, 

357,  858,  407 

356,  479 

-   8,  297,  406  to  410 

-  415 

-  65 

-  283 
423,  431 

-  297 

-  475 

-  40S 
297.  406  to  410 

-  357 

-  854 
437,  545 

-    331  to  335 

-  409 
409,  482 
392,  896 

-  355 

-  352 
392  to  395,  473 

418,  419,  421 

352,  358 

356,  360,  482 

-  858 
475  to  482,  494 

-  362 


8 
415 
299 
464 
362 
545 
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